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JANUARY 28 th, 1910. 


^ataC JlgvtcuCtwraC ^^oitrncit 


Maiai Maixe Producis la Eaglaad. 


''.Pm-: possibilities which are belore Natal in tiie direction of tlie develop- 
nieiii of a export trade in onr «taplc product — inai?;e — liave fonn(?d 

I ho .‘ubject of many artiole.s in the pages of this Journal and in the 
eoJumns of the daily ])ress of the Colony, and of innumerable speerhes by 
puldie men, since the inception of tlie idea in the brain of our l^finistor 
<d' Aurieiihurr^ of creating an oversea export trade in this grain. The 
great nuurns from \vl\ich development of an inoreasiTigly large expru’r 
trade in this v^omniodity must ax^cme to- this country and tlie general 
benefits all round whiidi this Colony must derive from vsueh a trade, have 
boeii ililated upon by writers and speakers large and small from the day 
when the pioposal was first publicly announced by the G('vermn(*nt, and 
the rore<*nsts of all these writers and speakers are in a fair M’ay to being 
reiilis{‘d; in fart, many of tliem liave already proved themselves he 
eorreeb ami we can now safelv say that a regular export trade in maize hu'^ 
been (1eve1oj)ed, altlxaigli tliere is still a very great deal of room for further 
(extension: in fact tin* ]>resent trade, large though it when compared 
with the ^ery small trade wlindt existed prior to the rear 1907. is really 
niendy in ti ’^rate of infancy, for, with a sub-continent smdi as ours, hav- 
ing millions of acres available for the cultivation of maize, the possihill- 
tios of extending this export trade may be regarded from onr prosoni 
8/tage as praeriially unlimited, Onr export trade in this grain is, a.s we 
have said, still in its infaney, but it already ovists as a more or less 
oni^inised hnsine?s, and that is a groat ‘^tep aeeomplished. Tt< eorn- 
im^ircial organi.saiion, whilst it is not as fully develojied as might be eon- 


2 ■ 

'sidered d^rablej^ is nevertheless no worse than might have been expected, 
coflisidering the brief space of time it has had in which to develop 
Matters in this direction, however, are being put right, and the con* 
ferenee at Bloemfontein which has been sitting during the month on tins 
subject will help to piece matters on the organised footing which a trade 
that has such immense possibilities as an export trade in maize, requires, 
iCven at what is really only the beginning of things. 

On the Continent of Europe and in the XJnited Kingdom South 
'African maize in general, and Natal maize in narticular, has found great 
favour with dealers, taking a prominent place among the leading mealies 
df the world, and tJiere is now a large and increasing demand for our 
grain oversea — which, in other words, moans that there is a good market 
for oiir mealies which will take all that we are able to send it for years 
to come. 

So far we have been referring only to the whole grain — or rather to 
the market which exists for maize for stock feeding and distilling pur- 
poses. There is, however, another direction in wJiich mealies can be used 
and which may, with judicious advertising, result in the development in 
*time to come of a further large demand for our mealies. We refer to the 
use of maize as human food in the form of meal. Maize meal (or, as it 
m better known in South Africa, mealie meal) is very largely used in 
this country for porridge purposes among all classes of the population 
tand forms the staple food of the natives. To create a liking in the 
TJnited Kingdom for this cheap yet nutritious food will mean the ex- 
Itension of the market for our mealies to a very considerable degree; in 
fact so great is the population of England — taking that country alone — 
that if only a small proportion of that population can be induced to in- 
clude maize meal among their breakfast dishes, a very large amount of 
maize would thereby be absorbed. 

It is a realisation of these facts audvof the possibilities' in this direc- 
tion (hat has caused llie Oovernment, through the Natal Government 
Agency in London, to take up the matter of creating a demand in the 
Unite 1 Kingdom for maize products, and maize meal esp^xvially; and Mr. 
Jllarrisou, the Commercial Agent^ has, with his characteristic energy, 
been taking the matter up and doing his best to create the desired de- 
mand. A number of samples of meal were supplied to him, and by him 
judiciously distributed amongst various institutions and to various in- 
dividuals. Mr, HaiTison has furnished to the Minister of Agriculture a 
vepori on what he has so far necomplished iti the direction ::of advertising 
Natal inaiz€ meal, and wo have this report before ns as we write. To 
begin with Mr. Harrison states that samples of meal were dtetnhnted^^'^. 
amongst 265 Cookery and Housewifery Centres establish^ 
auspices of the London County Council. Beports from these 
not yet been received; but the Commercial Agent is; of the pidnicm 
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i< they are sattefactory and the Council is willing to have the meal 
Mopted in the schocla, the I'cst plan will be for the Ijondon agents of the 
Natal milleii) to pat themaelves in touch with the grocers in ttie various 
centres so that the meal can be purchased by the scliools. 

Of tiic other directions in which experiments have been made ami 
the meal distribnited, particular mention mav Is? made of the following: — 

(DM. EscofEer, the chef of the Carlton Hotel in London, has takea 
very great interest in the efforts of the Natal Government to establirfi maize 
meal in England. He states that he has ever lieen solicitous in encouraging 
the use of cheap, ,and at tln^ same lime nutritive, dishes by the working 
<?la-SBas, and is most (enthusiastic regarding the l*oo<l possibilities of maize 
aneal; and he has promised Iris as.sistance in tlie direction of encouraging 
the use of this food. In an interview with the Conimercial Agent. M. 
EscofBer entertained no doubt whatever as to the utility and wljolesonie- 
ness of maize as a form of diet. He was quite sure it had hut to be 
Icnown to be appreciated, and expressed himself Avilling to include it on 
the nienii of the (Jarlton. That tlie leading chef of Eiirope should be 
willing to offer vSouth African maize to the patrons of that high-class and 
«elu8ive establishment, where nothing hut tlie choicest of fare is placed 
before tlie guests, is proof enough of th? exi ?llenco of tlie commodity. 
Xaturaiiy at the table.s of su(‘h an efetablisimieiit the maize would be 
subjected to the very best culinary treatment, the question of expense 
being of no import mce. But jis a food for the million M. Kscoffier was 
equally convinced of the suitableness of m.nzc meal. It could, lie said, lie 
used in many simple and economical rtvle.s. In many instances it would 
be a useful substitute for bread, and should also take the plact* of York- 
ehire pudding — tliereby providing a welcome variation. To advertise more 
fully the uses of maize meal tlie chef suggested that pamphlets witli full 
directions for the (cooking of it be circulated among middle-cdass and 
poorer houfcehoklcrs, the ordinary Englisli woman being singularly de- 
ficient in her knowledge of plain cooking. For the well-to-dc there were 
innumerable methods of making maize ttie imsis of savoury \iishes, svutli 
as garnish milk cheese, sauces and butter in various form^. That, of 
course, would not appeal to the great hulk of the popul:uioii. jind there- 
fore could not be eoiinted on as an important factor in increasing tiie sale 
cf or popularising maize meal to any great extent. It was the great 
middle and lower classes who must be acquainted with it.s merits, use^. 
and, above all, cheapness. There was much scope for the develo]uaent of 
Ofheap and useful cookery in Englarid, and maize wmild, in his opinion, 
piPovid^ in excellent object lesson. 

(S) Milk, the well-known food reformer, has experi- 

rneniad with the moal; arid he was in fact the first to demonstrate the 
|HAsSibil|ti^^ of rnaize meal as bread. He has received good re}>orts on tl<e 
up into varlotis 
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(3) A large sample of the meal was sent for trial to Dr. BarnatdoV 
Homes and was much appreciated. Given a price under that of oatmeal^ 
it should, Mr. Harrison is of the opinion, have 'the advant^e. 

, (4) Samples were also distributed amongst 100 Church of England 
iHomes for Waifs and Strays. The reports received were very encourag- 
ing and have elicited applications for the meal, wliich applications may 
be referred to at the Commercial Agent^s Office in London by Natal 
millers’ iigents in London. 

(5) The Church Army Social Depot was also presented with a 
quantity of the meal, and the men liked it. 

(6) The Social Wing ot the Salvation Army, while appreciating the- 
Government's action, do not report satisfactorily. The men of the 
llonies do not appear to care for the meal very much. 

(7) A pretty wide distribution was made among railway hotels, but 
lieie again some liked the meal, others did not, and some would not take 
the trouble to give it a fair trial. 

(8 ) An effort was made, through the Home Office, to get the Prison 
Cjinmissioiiers to introduce the meal as prison diet. An experiment was 
made at Wormwood Scrubs PriKScn, but without success up to the present, 

(0) Through the agency of *tlio “Order of the Golden Age/^ a vego- 
iarian and rniitarian institution, samples of the meal wore circulated and 
a notice regarding the good qualities of the meal was published by the 
journal of the institution, TJiis produced many enquiries for the meal, and 
the Director has rendered valuable aid in popularising the meal, and is 
pr(*[>^red to do so to a .greater extent when supplies are available for sale. 

(10) Mention should also be made of the good work which has been 
d' lie by Mrs. C. E. irumphrey — “Madge*^ of Truth, who also conducts 
“The Art of Ciood Living*’ in. the Oentlewoman — in drawing attention 
to the inoal. In boHi of th^se J(.nmals appreciative notices have ap- 
pea : cd . 

(11) Mr. Harrison is also endeavouring to get the meal introduced 
into some of the London workhouses. He considers that the meal would 
have to be delivered at Id. per pound. 

(12) Samples of the meal have also been distributed amongst house- 
hchloTs and doctors, and Mr. Harrison has received many flattering' 
opini >ns. 

Tliese are some of the principal directions in which Mr, Harrison 
has endeavoured to adverti-o nur monlie meal in England, and it will 
be seen that he Ims nut spared any pains to this end. As regards the* 
manner in which the meal should be done up for sale in the United King- 
dom, Mi\ Harrison has some useful suggestions to offer. The meal may 
he })acked either in bags or in packets. If it is t.) be put up in bags, Mr. 
Harrison recommends the use of bags containing 31 lbs., 7 }fes., 14 
aiYl 5f) fts., the bags being got up in the same way as millers in tli^ 
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XTziited Kingdom put up tlie best oatmeal. So for as the packet food is 
concerntd them aie^ Mr. Harrison points out, three alternatives, viz.. 
<a) tin meal m^y te artificially flavoured, with added ingredients; {h) 
the maize xiwy be rolled like Quaker Oats and Rolled Oats; and {c) the 
maize may be flaked and carefully cooked ready for immediate eating. 

It needs very little thoud^t to be convinced that there is a consider- 
able market awaiting us for mealie meal and other mealie products in 
the United Kingdom, but a great deal' of advertising will be necessary on 
the part of any firm or company who might take the matter up, and this 
is a point which Mr. Harrison has laid stress upon in his report. The 
placing of Natal maize products on the English market is, however, a 
proposition which will bring a good return to any company having tlie 
ndeessary rrganisation for the successful exploiting of the market. T]]us 
much is evident from Mr. Harrison^s report upon what he has done so 
far, and any new light which he is able to throw upon the subject in a 
later report will be welcome. 


Go quietly among the poultiy, never allowing them to become seared, 
teaching them that you are their friend, and they will soon sluov eTiti.e 
confidence in you. 


Farmers ‘and others desiring price lists and information regarding 
butter churns may obtain same, on stating their requirements, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Bureau, Oflice of the AgricuUural Jourml, 
I^ietermaritzburg. 


liATB MouLTiNa — When hens moult very late they eat min h less 
than if it were earlier in the season on account of tlie cold affecting them 
•0 much. When they are well looked after they get their feathers half as 
quickly again as if left to themselvea. They should not be fed more than 
twice a day (morning and afternoon), unless a little corn is covered u]) iu 
the peat or chaff at mid-day to afford employment. Two hens will do 
well in a coop two feet square, if they do not pluck the feathers from each 
Otberi When this is the case, they should be put up separately, as when 
young quills are shooting they are a temptation to them, especially if 
in a small coop or run. 
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Omsior OHm 

We have received an enquirv from a large firm in Johannesburg 
a>' to whether Natal-grown (‘astor oil is ol)tainahle in qiiantitv in DnT- 
haii, and, if so, at what ^rice. So far as we are aware large <|natitities 
are not obtainable, but we slionld lie glad to hear from any of our 
leaders who may l)e in a position to sup]>]y thivS eonimodity. Our eor- 
rospondents infonn ns that if th(‘ oil is ehea]) they iliink they eonld 
take from 40 to 100 gallons y.vr month througliout tlie y(*ar. This is a 
good op])ortnnily for any (me who may be aboni to go in for castor oil 
production, and wa shoxild be very glad to hear that this linn’s require- 
ments can he fnliilled from Xalal*. The castor oil plant grow's wild in 
great profusion on the coast, and it has often strack ns as s^l range that 
no one apparently has ever tak(m nj) crush ijig on a conunercial scale. 


ThB MbIzb GBnfBrBBBBm 

Tlie (Conference on maize export matters which has been sitting at 
Bloemfontein has now ended its deliberations, and summaries of its con- 
cliiBioiis Iiave appeared in tlse columns of the daily press. We hope fo be 
in a )»)sirion shortly to present our readers with the full text of the 
resolutions passed. 


FruH ExpBrim 

All readers of the Jnvmal who have followed the reports whicli 
have fro)!! time to time a})]»eai*<‘d in our pages on the pro8i.>oct.« of the 
devclopiueul of aji export trade in fruit from South Africa to England 
and 071 lh(‘ market whittli exists in England are well acquainted with 
tin* narm* of ]Mr. T. J. Poiipart, the enterprisiing Covent Garden sales- 
man who has liandlei much of the fruit sent from Natal in the ])aat. 
Iveaders actively interested in the export of fruit will doubtless be glad 
to hear that Mr. Ponpart has appointed a Soutb African repr^sentatiTa 
in Durban, in the jicrson of Mr. A. J. Pallent. Mr. PallenPs postal 
address k P.O. Box 110, Durban, and he has also an office at Port Eliza- 
helh {his ipostal address at which place is Box 421). 
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la view of the existence of the diseaSkO known as ‘SSurra’^ in certain 
coiiittries on or contignous to the Asiatic Continent, a Proelamation 
was issued Just after we went to press with our December is^sue, pro- 
hibiting the importation, directly or indirectly, into the Colony of Natal, 
of all anjttials from the following countries and islands, viz,: — Persia, 
British Burniah and Assam, China and bordering countries, ijicliuJing 
Korea, Prench Indu-Cliiim, Hong-Kong, Federal Malay States^ Dutch 
East Indies, and the Philippines. The penalty prescribed for contra^ 
vention of this Proclamation is a fine not exceeding £50, with the alter- 
native of imprisonment, with or without hard labour, not exceeding 
three months, in respect of every animal imported. 


A Box^MmMng MaoMnBm 

Particulars have been received by the Department of Agriculture, 
from the Agent-General for Natal in London, of a patent box-nailing 
machine which is being manufactured by Messrs. James Hawley, Ltd., 
Derby Works, Carruthers Street, Liverpool, and wdiicii will doubtless 
interest some of ttie readers of this Journal, esi>ecially in view of the 
strides which the box-iuaki.og industiy is making in liiis country. A 
photo of the machine has also been received, a reproduction of which will 
be found in the present issue of the Journal, The maeiiine, fitted with 
automatic feed, is extremely simple in construction, and is claiuied to be 
the strongest and most reliable in the market. It is universal in design, 
and so can be adapted to the making of any construction of box, both 
framiug up and bottoming, w'hieii enables it to meet ail the requirements 
of packing-case makers. 


in practice, the wood is automatically and rigidly clamped whilst 
beitig nailed, by means of a rising and falling table, which at the same 
time iKljust^' itself to suit sliglit inequalities in the thickness of boards. 
The nail feed is so designed as to render it impossible for more than one 
juiil to pass into the box at one time, and to ensure a nail being taken 
with each stroke. It is also fitted with a safety device, so that crooked 
or badly-formed nails are not allowed to pass, thus preventing a breakage, 
riio juaclxiifes are also fitted with a positive friction clutch, which can be 
belted from above or below, or fitted direct with an electric motor, as may 
be dcisired. By a very simple and quick movement the machine can be 
inade to do straight nailing, zigzag nailing, alternate straiglit and zigzag 
nailing, and cleating. No skilled labour, it is stated, is required to 
operate the machine; and we may remark, in conclusion, that any descrip- 
tion or size of wood box can bo dealt wdth, from small cigar boxes up to 
long packing coses for linoleum, iron sheets, or orange bt^xes. 
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AmmoatmUou W»imm0 

We regret to have to inform onr readers tiiet Mr. W. C. 
the Government Apiarist at Cedars, has been ill in bed, as a conseq^uenee 
of irhich he has not been able to prepare the nsnal notes of the Katal 
Eeekeepers* Association for publication in this issue. Hie mlsny frioads 
will, we are sure, join with us in wishing him a speedy return to good 
health. Beekeepers’ interests are, however, not altogether neglected in 
this issue, Mr. Martin having favoured us with an article on apiculture 
which will be read with interest by all engaged in this fascinating and 
profitable hobby, whilst Miss Bitchie continues her valuable articles on 
^‘The Living Bee.” 


Maip from Aemfora. 

We have to thank Mr. Thos. L. Clarence, of Alderley P.O., via 
Bichmond, for verj' kindly drawing our attention to some interesting 
notes in the “Science arui Arts” section of a recent issue of Ch^mben^s 
J ournal, dealing respectively with “A Handy Sack-Holder,” “The Food 
"V alue of Peas,” and “Trapping Moths by Electric Light.” We are re- 
producing these notes in the present issue of the Journal, as w*e think 
they will be read with interest by many of our readers. We are always 
glad to have our attention drawn to articles and notes of interest to 
fanners appearing in publications which we do not happen to see regu- 
larly, and we shall always be pleased to hear from any of our readers 
in this connection. It is our aim to make the Journal a real farmers’ 
publication, and our readers can do much to help us attain this de- 
sirable end. 


A Nanay Saok Ho/aar, 

Those who have to despatch their produce in sacks, especially mil- 
lers, lime-burners, and so forth, readily realise the dilficuUies attending 
tliO charging of the bags. One man or boy has to be deputed to hold 
the mouth of the sack open while it is being filled. An ingenious means 
of overcoming this difficulty has, we learn from OhanAns’s Journal, 
been effected by an engineer attached to one of our large gasworte, 
where the uneconomical labour conditions attending the prevailing ^ 
tern were recognised, and caused him to devise a highly efficient id 
simple mechanical holder. It comprises a small stand, upon which is 
mounted an upright pillar. Upon this pillar.sUde® a collar carrying a 
lever. The longer end of the lever serves as the handle, and the shorter 
length the sack-holder. The bag is held in the distended imaition by 
nnp hinged together. The sack is placed through the lower nag mi. 
the mouth pressed over the rim all round. The upper ring is thettlowwed, 
and by means of a senes of short spikes which pierce the saclp’ng and paes 
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through holes in the lower ring when it is pressed down the bag is held 
wide open. When the bag is filled the upper ring is simply swung back 
and the mouth of the sack left free for tying or sewing up. The appara- 
tus is strongly made, is inexpensive, and easily operated, while it can 
be adjusted to handle any capacity of sack. 


ilfi OvB^mlghU 

In the article on Farming Implements and Machinery which ap- 
peared in our last issue, by an oversight Messrs^ Steel, Murray & Co.’s 
name was not mentioned in referring to Eansomes’s R.Y.L. and E.C. 
ploughs. It was intended that farmers should know who were the agents 
for all the different ploughs described, but through an unintentional 
■oversight no mention was made of the fact that Messrs. Steel, Murray 
& Co. are the sole agents for these particular ploughs. A large num- 
ber of our readers who have been engaged in fanning for many years 
probably do not need to be enlightened on this point, but there are pro- 
bably many others, also, who have only been farming for a compara- 
tively short time to whom, therefore, it is due that the agents, not 
.<mly for these ploughs, but also for all the other makes described, 
should lie mentioned. 


MmffUBtiam anii tha Sugar Mlllm 

The many cane mills tliat are broken down annually by the acci- 
■dental or malicious introduction of iron into the mills lead to the most 
extreme care to prevent such accidents, but still they do occur, and fre- 
quently the results are very serious. Coupling pins of the standard 
gauge cars, coujding links and odd pieces of iron that may lie around 
sugar factories in some unconscionable way get into the cane carrier 
and go on to the mill. The use of chain slings and of the slings with 
hooks has also led to many disasters in this way, and now, we learn from 
The Louisiana Planter, Mr. L. von Tresckow, the well-known manager 
■of the Lafayette sugar factory, has conceived the idea of applying electro 
magnetism directly to the chute that leads the incoming into the 
crusher or into the mill. Mr. von Tresckow, with the aid of Mr. B. A, 
■Sammons, has designed an apparatus which they call the "Dixie Electro 
Magnet,” and this was tried last season at the Lafayette factory and 
proven to be a perfect success. One was installed also at the Rose Hill 
sugar factory in Vermillion Parish, and the results were very satisfac- 
tory there. The iron or steel floor and sides of the chute are so charged 
with magnetishi by the electrical apparatus that metals entering the 
chute are held in position and prevented from going into the mill. 
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We learn from the West Indian Agrimltural News that experiments 
are being undertaken by the Department of Agriculture of the Dutch 
Kast Indies, with a view to obtaining improved varieties of coffee by 
selection. After several years^ trials, it has been found that the ordinary 
nvetbods of selection wliich are applicable in the case of annual plants, 
such as that depending on the actual weight of the seed or on its specific 
gravity, do not give appreciable results with coffee; on the contrary,., 
great differences wore found between the descendants of different seed- 
, trees. In the experiniehts the seeds of each tree were sown and cul- 
tivated separately. The growth and production of the different lots 
were compared among tticmseives, and the tree which gave the most 
vigorous and productive descendants was chosen to provide seed for the 
future. 


A report on the experiments (our contemporary proceeds) states 
that the study of the variability of species is intimately eonneeted with 
the metliods of selection employed. The characters of the seed-trees 
have been studied in detail, and the average values of the variable 
characters have been calculated accoVdijig to the methods of (ialton and 
Quetelet. In many cases it has been possible to separate a large num- 
ber of varieties, which have been proved constant by sowing, from the 
typical species; thus under Coffea arabica no less than fourteen such 
varieties have been described. 


Rubhar an ihe South ooasl. 

An intei’esting letter has been received from a correspondent at 
Widetiliam (South Coast), who is experimenting with rubber cultivation. 
Inter alia, he writes; — ‘^1 have been endeavouring since August, IbOb, to 
establish rubber plants {Jiianihot Glaziorii), Ihvice 1 failed totally, but 
eventually, in 1907, by propagating in seed beds and transplanting in 
January, 1908, I succeeded with very few losses. There are now some 
X,8U0 trees established and a further lot of 1,52(H) seedlings coming on. 1 
should judge, given a fair chance in the shape of cultivation, keeping , 
free from weeds for the first couple of years, these trees would grow very 
well here. It is too early to say anything with regard to yield. 1 have also 
planted,^’ he adds, small quantity of Manihai dicliotoma and Manihoi 
piaulyansu, and have about 15 trees growing. They seem likely to do 
well/^ Our correspondent's success so far should serve to encourage 
others on the Coast who may be disposed to experiment. We eball at adL- 
timef; l>e glad to hear from readers who are taking up the cultiviation of 
this interasting crop. 
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OHronmrn 

So much interest has been taken in the citnis crops of Natal re- 
cently tliat it is BoineMhat snrprising that no mention has been made 
of the ‘^cdtrou/' If naarijes .are the pigmies of the citrus fruits, citrons 
may surely be called the giants, and, knowing the English market^ as 
we do, we feel assured thar if they will accept our ‘^^pigmies^^ they will 
heartily welcome our ''giants/- Citrons have a w^orld-wdde reputation, 
and in some parts their value is so great that as much as a sovereign 
has been given for a single fruit. The home of the citron is^ the shores 
of the Mediterranean, md perhaps the best specimens are grown in 
the island of ('Orsica. 'J’he British Consul at Ajaccio speaks most highly 
of the citrons of that island, and states that the average returua from 
each tree may be taken as from £10 to £12 annum. If this can be 
done in the Island of Corsica, where this fruit comes into competition 
with that of otlier localities, there is no reason to believe that it w'ould 
yield a less sum if carefully cultivated in this Colony. 


Ill H}»]>earanct‘ (dtroiis are ^ionunvhat like the lemon. They usually 
run to a point, and 0.11 (cutting them o[ien strings may be seen on the 
inside of the peel which all converge to the apex. The odour of tlie 
rind is somewhat sweeter than that of the lemon, the skin is very much 
thicker, the fruit is mucli larger, and the general description may be 
summed up in words, when he says “the fruit is like a huge 

lemon, wilii tremendously thick rinds, atul little substance inside, 
single specimens weigliing as much as 6 to 7 lbs. each. The demand 
for this fruit is not only from oversea, but we understand that Mr. T. 
W. Turner, of Box "181, Durban, is already a large buyer of citrons,, and 
would give any information to growers,* either present or prospective, if 
they will communicate wdth him. 


MmnuHng aiti# Mmmt Produoifonm 

A paper on tin* n'lationship <>f manuring to meat prodiu^tion was 
read by Professor Somerville before the agricailtural sul>-sot‘tion of the 
British Association thi*s year. According to Ai/rirulliiral it pre- 

sented results of experiments wluch liave been (;onducted over a ]>o]‘iod 
of nine years. They show that the manuring of pas,tu res with lime 
does not lead to profitalde increase in tlie amount of meat ]7r(Kliiccd. 
When lime and superphospliate were used there wa-s a small profit. By 
the use of basic slag, in the first year only, a large gain was obtained, 
and even at the end of nine years the elfecHs of the manure were not 
exhausted. Thia result has been obtained in other duplicate ex]>eri- 
ments; it shows that it m better to stimulate the grow^th of the la^st 
plants in a mixed pasture by a largo initial application of phosphate than 
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io apply it year after year. With superphosphate the annual profit was 
reduced No monetary gain resulted from the employment of potash 
.and phosphate. Nitrogen in the form of sulphate of ammonia increased 
the yield of hay, but actually reduced the annual production of meat/ 
This result show^s that the weighing of the produce of a pasture as a 
anetbod of determining its value for feeding purposes is not reliable. 
Further trials with basic slag show that as good results were obtained 
from an application when the herbage is growing vigorously as from 
an application given several months before the growing period. It 
rseenis to be indicated by the experiments that no crops offer better op- 
portunities for the employment of artificial manures than those on poor, 
worn-out pasture. 


Trout^FtsMng lit 

We have lately received from the General Manager of Bailways an 
illustrated pamphlet which has been compiled in his ojEce by Mr. A. 
H. Tatlow, of the Publicity Section of the Department. The 
booklet is entitled ^Trout-I'ishing in Natal/^ and is very 
<redit!able specimen of the printer's art. A literary and artistic 
production of no mean order, it sets forth the attiactions which 
angling bias for the majority of men who look for the oc- 
teasional change of scene and occupation ‘Svhich shall at once recruit the 
energies of the body and give free play to faculties and feelings which 
are shelved during the daily routine of working life,^^ and proceeds to 
enumerate the charms of trout-fishing, for, ‘^as most anglers know, trout 
have now' been acclimatised in South Africa, and several rivers have 
been stocked for from five to ten years; the fry grow about an inch a 
months — ^at any rate in their first two years — so most of the Natal rivers 
are now at their best, and in all probability wrill continue to afford ex- 
cellent sport.^^ The various fishing districts are then described — Bush- 
man s Kiver, the Mooi Biver at Eo.«etta, the Mooi River at Nottingham 
Road, the TTmgeni Biver near Dargle Station, etc. — and full information 
such as the angler and tourist require is given. Next the pamphlet 
jgoes on to offer hints on fly-fishing, and concludes with particulars as 
to the dates on which the various rivers were originally stocked with 
trout, with the rules and regulations of the Natal Anglers^ Association 
land a useful table giring the nearei?* stations on the railway to the 
fishing districts, the names of the rivers, the fishing mileage in each 
•^case, the distance of the river from the station and from the hotel and 
of the hotel from the station, hotel accommodation, nature of fish, class 
of bait, facilities available such as rod, tackle, or other conveniences, 
the best season, weight of catches, whom to apply Ipr to 

dfeh, and the farms through which the streams flow. It ib a 
in short, which is mdispensable to the trout angler in KaM*? 
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Points af m Good Oowm 

Some useful information regarding the points of a good cow of the* 
da-iry type is given in a bulletin (No. 20) issued by the Storra 
Agricultural Experiment Station. U.S.A. It is pointed out, inter alia,, 
tliat tlie capacity of a cow for producing milk depends largely upon her 
capacity for digesting food and assimilating it into her tissues. For the 
acccmmotialion of a lerge and efficient digestive apparatus, a good dairy 
cow should have a long, deep and wide barrel with well-sprung ribs. Tliis 
form of middle y>ieeo gives ample room for the storage of food, and for 
an apparatus capalde of disposing of large quantities of the coarse, bulky 
fodder which the cow consumes. The cheat, we further read, should be deep,, 
providing room for generons-Bizcd heart and lungs. These organs, vital 
in every animal, are required to do more than ordinary work in the 
daily cow: the digestion of a large amount of food and its conversion 
into milk require an expenditure of energy and vitality equal to that 
spent in the performance of liard work: and consequently there should be 
a ngorous circulation of Idood and ample provision for its purification, and 
for a large supply of oxygen. 

Furthermore, there is need for a highly developed nerve system. The' 
more pronounced of the outward signs that indicate this nerve develop- 
ment are a bright, lively, and prominent eye, this prominence causing a 
dished face; a wide forehead; a wide junction of the skull and spinal 
colinnn. indicating a Irrge brain; a large prominent backbone, giving room 
for a well-developed spinal cord; a long slim tail; and considerable energy 
and vigour and style of action. The milk organs are intimately concernc'.l 
in the productive capacity of the cow, ns it is in these that the milk and 
butter-fat are finally elabointed from the food. The dairy cow sliould 
have a large udder capacity, the larger the better, but tlie size of the \idder 
should not be due to any large amount of fat or fle^h. Tliere should be 
an elasticity of the tissue, with a shrinkage of the udder when empty. The 
udder should Itave cousideijihie surface, extending forward and well up 
lielund. It should be ^vell balanced and symmetrical in shape, indicating 
good development in all quarters; for the more perfectly dov<‘h>ped thii 
organ is, the larger the amount of milk it will be likely to yield. It 
should be spread considerably from sido to side also, wliilc the teats should 
be even, and squarely placed. To make room for such a capacious, well- 
develoi>ed udder, the hind legs of the cow should be wide apart, the thighs 
should be thin, and the flanks high arched. 


The milk veins sliould be large and elastic, slumld exiend well to th> 
*!front, and should enter the abdomen through large or iiumerous orifice^, 
thus permitting a strong flow of bleed through them, with a niininium of 
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refiistance as it returns to the heart Besides these veins, there is a net- 
/work of them in the four quarters o-f the udder, and still others pass up- 
wbtA. behind, which, when large, indicate considerable productive capacity. 
Many generations of selection and breeding by man have prolonged the 
period of activity of these organs in the dairy cow, but the beginning is 
always a function of reproduction, which must occur with considerable 
regularity in profitable cows. In order that this may happen with tiu- 
least tax upon the general vigour and activity of the cow, she should liave 
broad hips and a high pelvic arch. 


Marmhall^s Oil Traoiorm 

The AgHcuUural Journal of India gives an account of an engine for 
implemental tillage and other agricultural operations, manufactured l>y 
Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co., Ltd., of Gainsborough, England, with the 
object of supplying a cheap mechanical power for agricultural purposes, 
which may possibly be useful in India. The tractor is fitted with a two- 
cylinder engine and has three speeds, 2, 4. and 6 miles per hour, 'fhe 
engine can he run on petrol, kerosene, benzine, gasoline, etc. With tanks 
filled with kerosene, it can b(‘ run for ten hours continuously. The engine 
is fitted with wide travelling wdieels .to travel over sandy ground. In 
working order, it w^eighs approximately tons and carries gallons of 
fuel and 75 gallons of water; it is fitted with a water-cooler and a patent 
pump for circulating water through the cylinder jacket. 


Tlie engine can he usdd for ploughing, harrowing, cultivating, sow- 
ing reaping, and hauling; it Can also be used for driving any fixed 
machinery sucli as threshing and winnowing machines, corn and cake- 
grinding mill-;, chaff-cutters, etc., witlioiit any addition or alteintion. 
This engine drives a full-sized Marsliall’s Threshing Machine fitted with 
a chaff fan, Bhoosa rollers and Bho(»sa shifters continuously for five hoiu's 
with a consumption of gallons of kerosene per hour. One man is re- 
quired to operate it. Experiments in India show that it can plough IJ 
acres of land that has been previously broken per hour, with a consump- 
tion of less than 2 gallons of ^^Chester Brand^^ kerosene oil, and uncul- 
tivated land at the rate of 1 acre per hour with the same consumption 
of oil. The cost is £533. 


The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bengal, saw the machine at 
work at Serna pore and reported thus ; were only able to test the 
ploughing, as there wm nothing to tliresh and no pumps or ordinary 
machinery to he worked. Soil tested by ploughing was sandy loam. Two 
tfour-furrow ploughs were attached to the back of the tractor, and eight 
furrows, 6 incb.es deep and 9| inches wide, were ploughed at one and the 
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<ame time. Plough: Cockshutt's (Canada) Four-Furrow Plongli, cost 
£20. WorTc done: Nine acres in seven hours. Co$i of fuel per acre: Is. 
7d. Area ploughed per day of ten hours: Thirteen acres. The oil tractor 
will not suit small holdings or paddy cultivation, but where large hold- 
ing of high land cultivation are concerned, and where labour is scarce and 
dear, the oil tractor is an economical motive power for ploughing/’ 


ImpoHmilon of Bees, oiom 

Tinder S(‘rlion 1 of Aet No. 15, lf>00, the IMinisfer of Agriculture 
has proscrilK‘(l tlie following (‘onditions in res])eet of all importations 
■of hees and Iheir larv;i\ honey, hoesw'av, foundntion-eomli, honevronih, 
etc., from jdaees Ixyond British Roiith Africa, vh.: — (1) Application to 
iin];ort bees, l>(‘e-lar\a', hc^eswax, fomulrition-ioTnh, honeyeomh, and 
honey from places beyond Britisli South Africa shall he made in writ- 
ing to ihe Minister of Agrumlture before any order for the delivery of 
such is pla('(‘d. Sncli aj)])1i<‘ation shall be accompanied by full parti- 
enlars as to the fjuantity and nature of the proposed importation, the 
place of origin, and tlic perf^on or agent from, whom or through wliom 
it propos(*d to im]mrt. (2) All consignments arriving shall he detained 
hy th(‘ postal or Customs ofTleials pending the presentation of tlie permit 
to im])Ort. and before tlie eonsignment is handed over the importer or 
his agent shall produce sueh evidence as may be required to show that 
the eouditions under wbieli ]>ormission to import was granted have been 
fnlly complied with. (Jl) Tn the case of consignments by post, the postal 
otfieials of the delivering office shall, up(»n ]>eing 'satisfied that the con- 
ditions imposed have been complied with, so endorse the permit issued 
end forward the same to (lie Department of Agriculture. (4) Wlu re 
eonsjgnmonls arrive through the port of Durban tliey shall he subject 
to detention ami iTisp(*otion hy the Hxnminor of Plant Imports or oilier 
duly authorised offieer of ilie De]>artmenl of Agriculture to whom tlie 
i'crmit shall he given n]> hy ihc importer or hb agent. (5) An examina- 
tion f'‘e of 2s. shalhhe paid to the e.xamining offieer in res]K‘et of eaeh 
consignment for which aii oOicial receipt \m\-\ he ohtaim'd. (h) No (mui- 
fignment will he passed hy the Customs D(‘partmenl until a (ernlieate 
ior-peciion, to \vlii(4j nius.l be attached the offieial rtM^nyU for the e\- 
.ainination, lias luam prtesented for inspcetion. (T) In the event of r<m- 
hignments arriving through the port of Durban for places beyond Natal, 
in respect of wdiieli no ]>ermit to imyu)rt is prc>s<‘nted hy the loeal ag< nts, 
(he examining offitan* is jujlliorised to detain same y)ending satisfactory 
evidence that a yan’mit has hecn issued. (8) Tli<‘ importaii(m of h(*cswax 
and foundation-comb is fiirth(*r subject to the product ion, iu iju* case 
of each eousigiiTuent, of sworn declarati(ms from ilm ])]ace <4' origin in 
accordance with Forms A and B, set forth in the anin^Min's to i]ds 
notice. 
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The aniieiBred and referred to are as follows: — A nnbxitbe 
Form of Declaration required to accompany Importations of Bees^ 

wax. — (We) * do hereby solemnly and sincerely declare 

that the undermentioned beeswax supplied by me (us) to 

of on has been melted for not lesa 

than two and a half hours at a temperature of not less than 212 degrees 
Fahr., and has not subsequently been on premiSjCS, or within two 
miles of premises, where Bee Bisease of any description is known 
to exist And I (we) make this solemn declaration, conscientiously 

believing the same to be true. Signature Declared 

at this day of 19. . . . 

Before me, , Justice of the Peace, or other Officer 

authorised to administer Oaths. Quantity of Beeswax referred to in 

this Declaration — ^Annbxube : Form of Declaration 

required to accompany Importations of Foundation Comb. — (We) 

do hereby solemnly and sincerely declare that the undermen- 
tioned foundation comb supplied by me (us) to of .... 

on has been made from beeswax that has 

been meliod for not less than two and a half hours at a temperature 
of not less than 212 degrees Fahr., and has not subsequently been on 
premises, or within two miles of premises, where Bee Disease of any 
description is known to exist. And I (we) make this solemn declaration, 

conscientiously believing the same to be true. Signature 

Declared at this day of 

19,.., Before me, , Justice of the Peace, or other 

Officer authorised to adininister Oaths. Quantity of Foundation Comb 
referred to in this Declaration 


Some cows will not pay a profit under any aystem of feeding. Cull 
{these from your herds and send them to the market. 


The degree of freshness of an unincubated egg can, to a limited 
extent, be tested by the size of the air vesicle, tlie latter in a veiy stale 
egg, or in one ready for hatching, occupying from one-sixth to one- 
fifth of the space. — J. H. Sutcliffe (Artificial incAtlKition and iU Laws). 

A great many people think it is too expensive to hold over the 
maiiircfl sows for one litter a year. 




THE DINMOW FLITCH BACON FACTORY. 
General View of the Builclingh. 

(See Afitzlc,) 
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The Living Bee. 


By Mary Kitctiii:, 

President, Natal Bee-Keepers* Associaiion, Natal Expert, South 
African Bee-Keepers* Association. 

Continued front Page 730, VoL XIII . 


lX.—SPRING MANAGEMENT. 


It is a Kafir saying lliat when the tliorn trees are green the spring is near. 
The bei'fl anticipate an early summer and drone-roaring is begun. This 
and the appearance of snow-white flaxes of w?ix on the inulor side of the 
covers and along the tops of the combs are tlie signs of spring as certain 
as the sprouting of tlie new grass and the coming of tlie lilies. 

There are no hard and fast rules to guide the operations of. the bee- 
kor‘|Xir, hut Ihe motto ^‘be ready^’ is one to remember in view of the honey 
harvest. As soon as the W'eather is warm, each colony should be trairs- 
ferred to a clean liive, or where this is impossible, given a fresh, clean 
bottom board. All spare lii\cs should be cleaned and re-painted in readi- 
ness before the liot woatluu*, and the roof seen to be thoroughly weather- 
proof before the rains. A sheot of matboid makes a very good shade 
iB.ard, being ligliter and more idiable than zinc, and if well paiuled is 
more enduring than thatch. 

The great secret is to knew your locality and have your bees ready 
for the honey-flow. This of setting each hive on a clean bottom board 
is just necessary in South Africa as 'in colder climates, as cloanlinovss 
is of tii(» first importance. {It is noticeable, for instance, that a (jueen 
will always lay in new comb in prefereuce to old.) The moving in itself 
rouses the bees from their winter lethargy, and an Alexander feediu* 
placed below the hive and some warm sTOip poured in every night for a 
week will gladden them exceedingly. A good feed of pea-flour — -scattered 
in a deep box some distance from the hive — is an advantage. It secures a 
frame of pollen at the side of the brood nest, wdiicli will induce the storing 
of more pollen at the same place, and so keep it out of Lhe sections. 

As soon as the wax of the comb is whitening along tlie top a super 
should be put on each hive. Tlie usual plan has been to wait until the 
ten brood frames were fully dra^i^mi out, but ovi^r a strong colony such as 
a newly-hived swarm Mr. Danzenbaker recommends putting on the super 
at once on the morning of a warm day. 

The next task is to get the bees into the super, and shallow frames 
are invaltiable for this. By putting on shallow frames (wliich the bees 
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prefer to sections) the bees are enticed upstairs When fairly at work 
and honey coming the eight centre frames are quickly removed and 
sections racks giit in their place. The two remaining outer frames serve 
to keep up the clitster. Tliis plan ensures that the sections are only on 
the hives when the hoes arc bjoming strong, for the quicker sections arc 
filled and taken off the prettier they will be. The bees must be strong in 
the super, but on no account do we want the queen. Here I should like to 
warn beginners against smoking too hard at the entrance, which is very apt 
to send her majesty upstairs. A little smoke at the entrance to disarm the 
sentinels and more when gently raising the lid. Another cause of the 
queen sometimes entering the supers is said to be small starters; these 
the bees finish as drone comb, which proves inviting to the queen. Sec- 
tions should be damped at the joints before putting up. A large top and 
small bottom starter about the tenth of an incli gives the best results — 
sections not only beautiful to look at hut capable of travelling long dis- 
tances by rail without breakage. For putting in foundation the old- 
fashioned block method is still as easy as any. A row of blocks half the 
thickness and exactly the inside size of a section are screwed on a board. 
The hot wax is dropped from a pointed spoon and made to run round. 
The new lamp device and thin metal plate kept at the right temperature 
works perfectly. 

Bait Seottons. 

To put on supers without bait sections is like fishing without bait. 
These^ are half-finished sections from the year before if possible, but even 
a piece of old black honeycomb cut out of the brood nest is better than 
none. 


X.— INCOME AND EXPENDITUEE. 


A spell of wet weather and the bees like ourselves are confined iur 
doors. Have they been quarrelling or what : there are many dead drones 
around the hives? Not necessarily; though this is the direct result of the 
wet weather, it does not mean that the bees have been qaarrelsome. On 
very hot days their tempers are short, but as a rule they are the most 
peaceful of citizens. 

Wet weather means a lull in the honey-flow. The heavy rain washes 
the honey out of the blossoms, and even though they ventuer out between 
showers there is none to be gathered. Finding their income reduced the 
bees immediately reduce their expenditure, first by killing useless drones, 
but if this is not sufficient they will sacrifice the worker larvae and pull 
the little unborn babies out of their cells and throw them away, because 
they cannot afford them; and if times are very bad and her own food 
supply curtailed the queen will stop laying altogether until honey pros- 
pects brighten, 
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Now, if there is fine weather and an abundant harvest the drones are 
not turned o\it, the queen lays her two thousand eggs a day — a very marvel 
of maternity— and the sisters prove the most affectionate and devoted of 
nurses. When stores are abundant and the weatlier is mild, as in some 
parts of Natal, the droiies are kept the whole year round. As soon as cold 
weather sets in tlie burly fellows are excluded. ^^How cruel’’ people say 
(ff the worker bees. ^How brave” when we understand how necessity has 
forced their hand. “How kind” when we consider how they have fed and 
pampered them throughout the summer. 

' The drones go first as they arc easiest spared, but they will not fail 
to sacrifice themselves should the need arise. American bee-keepers tell 
how on receiving Italian queens by rail tlie attendant bees arc often dead. 
She alone is alive in lier prison. The faithful little subjects have denied 
rlrnnselves food and actually starved to death in order that the queen 
might live. 

XT.—TITE ODOURS OP THE HH^E. 


Another approach to tlie bees is by tlie scents of the hive, but just as 
there are many sounds wliich mir ears are too blunt to hear so there are 
innumerable scents which lie beyond our ken. 

GUanings in Brp-Cnltnre for February. 1008, contains a translation 
of a valuable contribution by a German scientist, II. v. Buttel-Reepon, 
Ph.D., to the natural liistory of the honey bee. Bees, he says, recognise 
their hives by means of tlie hive odour. The following odours are present 
in a colony of bees : — 

(1) The individual odour, queen odotir, worker odour, and drone 
odour vsll offspring of one mother having a common family 
odour, 

(2) The wax odour. The wax structures of different colonies 
being the work of different generators have different odours. 

(3) The honey odour. 

All these different odours compose the hive odour. Thus single bees 
besides their individual odour possess the family or hive odour. If a 
swarm is made of the bees hanging in front of several hives whidi in 
strong colonies often make great clusters (beards) by scooping them up in 
a ladle, there will probably be bees from ten, twenty or thirty different 
hives. 

If they are put into a hive and given a queen, wdth the observance of 
proper precautions, these bees, from, let us say, thirty different hives, form 
a peaceful colony in a few hours, which adjusts itself in its new dwelling 
and takes up the ordinary tasks of the day. Here we have thirty family 
odours united into a special hive odour, peculiar to this colony alone, 
merely by the scooping together. 
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The proof of this can be found in the fact that a qneeu placed in such 
a colony can be set free after twenty-four hours. She has taken up the 
hive odour. The hive odour then is not inherited, but is formed by the 
union and mixing of individual odours of brood cells. The chemical pro- 
cesses going on at this time in the cells for the development of the larvae 
'are of so intense a nature that a very high temperature is maintained in 
the brood chamber. 

On spring days the exhalation of the brood, which smells like fresh 
baked bread, may lie perceived some distance away, in the direction of the 
i^dnd. Very likely the queen odour and the humming of the quecn-right‘ 
colony, are of first importance. At the same the attachment of the bees 
to the brood is very strong, as may be seen from the fact mat an unruly 
swarm which has already withdrawn from one unaccepted hive will some- 
times remain if given a frame of brood, 

Tlie whole subject is worth further study. A Ziiluland be<j-keeper 
notes tliai bees are susc('ptible to human odour much the same as game. 
Tl> has noticed in connection with wild colonies tliat hees coming np 
wind w'onld suddenly hear off, but those coming down would continue 
their flight to the entrance 

XII.— THE SOUNDS OF THE HIVE. 


In practical bee-keeping there is nothing tlie beginner will find of 
greater service than to learn to interpret the various sounds of the bees. 
To distinguish all would require a sense of hearing keener than that 
possessed of Imman ears, hut even the dullest ear, after lo.ig listening, Ik*- 
comes familiar wu’th many bee-notes, and finds meaning in wdiat to tlie 
novice is nothing but a bewildering confusion of sound. We must learn 
tin interpret those various sounds from the everyday liappy hum of the 
bees in Ihe flowers, varviTJg as it does in intensity and eagerness, but ex- 
pressive always of satisfaction and delight, to the strange ^^peep-j)eep” of 
a princess in her, as yet, unopened cell. 

When tlie weather is warm and honey plentiful oacli bee leaves the 
hive with a flourisli. ^Whizz, I am sort of exclamation, or is it a 
hymn of gratitude for a new flay and sunshine? 

The noon-day spell is a living song of gladne.s9 — an arid dance, in 
which the young bees join and learn the joys of flight; a thorough 
ventilation and refreshment of the hive, but often a source of consterna- 
tion and alarm to the beginner in bee-keeping, for he is sure that in all 
tliis uproar his bees are swarming or robbing or doing something dread- 
Jul, until he discovers it is only play, and that each hive repeats this 
performance at the same time every day. To the uninitiated the noise is 
suggjestive of swarming, and he watches with some concern until the bees 
have gone back and tlie usual quiet is restored, 
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One of the most interesting sounds is the ^^call of the queen"'' or the 
of the home/" the sound that when a swarm is being hived leads 
them up to the entrance in such unerring lines. 

All these are sounds that one is glad to hear, but there are un- 
plcii^saiit sounds as well — the sound of the robber, the high, angry note 
of an enraged bee, the bee that has a grudge against you and is de- 
termined instantly to pay it off. A bee ^^calls out’" when it is being 
captured or hurt, and a queen when she is frightened. Bees annoyed by 
ants call in distress and spit at tlieir tiny tormentors, like defiant kittens. 
The wail of a queenless colony is easily known and utterly sad, though 
most pathetic and pitiful of all is the sound of bees that liave lost them- 
selves ill tlie rain or darkness. 

We have s])eclaeles and microscopes to aid our ej-es, but wbat of an 
instrument that would enable our ears to distinguish the delicate sounis 
of the hive we are at present too deaf to hear! 


XIIl.^-^BEE BUEAI) OK POLLEN. 


It is interesting to watch the bees sipping honey, it is still more 
interesting to see them load up with pollen. JIow docs a young bee that 
has never gathered pollen before know just where to find it. She does 
not fly direct to the tree as an older bee would do, but with evident 
d;:ubt and iimertainty. Instinclively M'ekiiig honey and guided (erh:i;’> 
by the colour and the scent of the blossoms, she bums is liere some- 
where, somewhere I kimw just here”; but the game is new and slie has 
yet to learn where Darne Nature usually hides the slipper. Whitch the 
plants near a hive. Wliile older bees are fiying far afield, the young 
bees are in the weeds at your feet. One weed (Eichardsonia pilosa) is a 
speciariavourite. It i.s a prostrale plant wiili many stems branching all 
over the ground witli fiat green leaves, very liaiiy, and dense heads of 
little white flowers. 

The blossom found, she quickly dips her tongue in the honey cup 
and deftly lifts ii]) the pollen. To I he sticky surface the pollen grains 
, adhere but are almost simultaneously brushed ofi; witii tiu* iiairy knee- 
joint of her first pair of legs, and with the second pair she quickly 
pockets the pollen, the same amounts on either side, like John Oilpin, 
to keep her balance true. She often galJiers Jioney without pollen hut 
never pollen without hoivey. For one reason her honey pockets have no 
flaps to them, and unless the pollen grains are sticky they would tumble 
out. Another load and off she flies happy to the hive. Important because 
of use, she hurries in, deposits her load in front of a cell, and leaves the 
younger bees to pack it in. 

The pollen of some coniferous trees is so exceedingly fine (the word 
pollen means fine flour), that to shake the plant is to envelope it as in a 
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mist. But the pollen grains the bees gather are by no means so micro- 
scopic. Beginners invaluably find great pleasure in watching at the hive 
entrances for the laden bees and guessing the source of the pollen from 
the colour of the pellets. Yellow, of course, is the commonest colour, but 
they bring green pellets and pink pellets and pellets of lilac hue, dull 
gold at the time of lilies, and snow-white wlien tlie bush is blue with 
ipomea or convolvulus. Look at the pollen of the wall-flower, the orange- 
blossom, the petunia flowers and the mignonette, being careful not to get 
stung as the bees are certain to have found it before you. Nor is it need- 
ful for you to taste it unless, of course, you are fond of sulphur I 

Pew flewers have a greater quantity of both pollen and honey than 
tlie aloes. Tiio Kafirs know this as well as the bees and suck the blossoms 
eagerly for the nectar, while the aloe n(^t only provides the honey but be- 
stows on each sticky brown face a liberal moustache of yellow pollen! 

don^t want any pollen^’ says the beginner, we just want honey.. 
Yon may not, but pollen is an absolute necessity for the welfare of the 
Iiive. It has ])eon proved to be indispensible jis food to sustain the 
strength of the bees during their woik in eotnb-buildiug. The more food 
tlau'e is tlie more is given to the queen and the more her egg-laying in- 
crcjises, while young grubs, unless supplied with pollen, will die w^itliin 
twenty-four hours. 

In England and some parts of America bee-keepers feed meal in the 
spring as a substituie for pollen, mixing it with sawdust on the ground, 
perhaps while with snow. But such artificial pollen or bee-bread is only 
needed as a starter in most localities in this country. 

XIV._SWARM1NG. 


‘^Everything must go in the wagon,” so everything was put in the 
cx-wagon. We already filled it comfortably, but when provision boxes, 
rugs, personal properti(.‘s, books, coats for .the return journey, etc., etc., 
were piled in from every side, tliere was scarcely an inch of space to spare. 

A pause occurred just after starting — not one but several — this last, 
the appearance of tlie post-boy sauntering up from the station — :called 
another halt and we waited in the heat, the sun rising higlier and higher 
, every minute. The outer row kicked their heels with impatience, the inner 
being somewhat uncertain in the labyrinth, as which were their own heels 
and which their neighbours^, came to the limit of their endurance, and 
exclaimed ^^et^8 swarm.^^ 

Such is the condition of a hive at swarming tinie. The brood cells 
aie packed with larva of all ages, honey has been coming in and fills every 
vacant cell, big burly drones jostle the workers in the narrow path be- 
tween the frames, the days become hotter and hotter, more and more 
h' ooi hatches out, resulting in a state of overcrowding that if not brought 
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to the attention of the authorities— otherwise the bee-keeper — compels 
the bees to excJaim ‘‘let’s swarm/’ 

With this intent queen cells are begun. These are like little acorn 
cups at first, and in each the queen places an egg similar to that laid in a 
worker ceil. (Should &he not see fit to do so, the bees will remove eggs 
from the worker cells and place them in the queen cups or relinquish their 
intention of swarming altogether, in which case the cups remain and are 
not drawn out into queen cells.) The egg hatches and a tiny larva similar 
to thousands of others in the hive liatclies out. But a dilferent fate 
awaits it. Prom its earliest infancy it is petted and pampered, its horns 
is roomier, its food is richer than that of the others. Everything in 
Nature is more or less influenced by its environment, but surely nothing 
imrre so tliari tJie little larva chosen for the queen coll — for fed on ‘h-oyal 
jelly” it becomes a perfect female, a princess first, and finally a queen. 

Queen sells are easily recognised. They are usually built on the 
edges of the comb or perhaps in groups of twos and threes, sometimes 
along the botiorn and sometimes on ilie face of the comb, in fact, wherever 
there is room for them. The cells when complete resemble’ so many 
tfiimbles hanging downwards from the comb. 

The building of queen cells is a certain preparation for swarming, 
and as soon as the queen cell is capped over, the old queen and tlie* 
majority of the bees make ready to depart. But first of all a new home 
must bo socuied, and a party of five or six, or parties it may be, go out 
house-hunting. Tliese house-hunting bees can scarcely be mistaken, they 
are very plainly seen to be looking for something — viery anxious and 
important they l<»ok — ^the whoh? colony depending upon them to socuiMi 
it a suitable habitation, 

'i'lie eventful morning arrives — a warm still day. The bees load up 
with honey and all aie ready fur the start. How quiet the bees look from 
the outside, but life is at high pressure within. It is the greatest cveiu 
'in the history of tlie hive. The swarm issues, the bees pour out in one 
icontiuuous stream, as tliough one will compelled the thousands of q\iiver- 
ing wnngs. For a few minutes the air is alive with bees, and if tl\e W- 
keeperr means to hive the swarm he must hustle round, as Mr. Root says, 
faster than if the house was on fire. The old queen goes off with the 
swarm and the young one reigns in her ste.ad. A few hundred nurse 
bees are loft, but the majority are off — off to find a new home and build 
a new city from its very foundations. 

Iperhaps the next day — ^the 12th or 13th, at any rate from the lay- 
ing of the egg her royal highness emerges from her cell. While still 
captive she utters a shrill ^^peep peep” quite audible above the hum of 
the bees, and interpreteil as a challenge to the other princesses in the 
royal cells close by. For, she will make it her first task to destroy them 
as no two queens of the same age can reign together in one hive. If the 
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bees are numerous they may protect other cells and so form suc- 
cessive swarms, or ilic bee-keeper may save them by removing them on 
the 10th day along with a number of the bees to form new colonies or 

nuclei. World Cure tor Catching a Swarm. 

^^Take some earth, throw it with thy right hand under thy right 
foot, and say ‘‘I am trying what earth avails for everything in the world 
against spite and against malice, and against the mickle tongue of man 
(not woman note you I) and against displeasure/^ Or throw the gravel 
over the bees and say ^^Sit ye, my ladies. Sink, sink ye to earth down. 
Never be so wild as to the woods to fly.” 

A More Modern Method. 

To prevent swarming, or rather to accomplish this at a time when 
convenient to the bee-keeper, the Americans practise what is known as 
shook-swarining. In view of this the hives are built up in the fall to two 
stories, with an excluder zinc between. The upp(3r hive has all the honey 
the bees possess, and the lower all the brood. 

In swarming naturally the bees seek escape from the nmliitiide of 
babies, and this is secured by shook-s warming. In this artificial swarm- 
ing the lower liive is removed and the upper liive put in its plat^e, with a 
frame of unsealed brood in the centre of tJie honey frames. 'Jhie frames 
oif the lower hive are gently shaken one after another in front of the 
entrance and a super of sections containing bait sections or extractor 
.frames placed on top. 

The bees are in right condition now to take advantage of the honey 
flow, and with the assurance of plenty set about drawing out the founda- 
tion in the sections, anarvellously wliite because of the clean combs below. 

The hive-body vidth becless brood is set on one of the weaker liivcs 
above a queen excluder, and later when the brood teis hatched ^nd some 
honey in tlie frames the same operation is gone through till all the hives 
•are strong. 

In South Africa bees swarm both in the spring and in the autumn, 
’.and if there is a good honey flow and the hive is small in the summer as 
well. One can understand tliem swarming in the spring when the fine 
weather comes and everything is full of effort and adventure, but when 
tlie wind blows over snow it seems strange that tliey alionld rclimpnsh 
their comfoidable home with its abundant stores and set out and begin 
all over again. And yet only the other day I heard some one exclaim, 
^‘Wliat a glorious day: just the weither to trek.” ^^ust the weather to 
swarm” echo the bees, and, leaving the young nurse bees to attend to the 
babies, off they go. 

Most natural swarms one hears of are in the autumn. These may be 
starved out colonies, as times of scarcity will cause swarming as well as 
times of plenty, op* they may bo colonies rendered homeless by grass fires. 
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At noon on Wednesday the swarm we hived on Sunday came out 
again. Out we rushed to find them all in the air and fast making for 
the wattle woods. But something seemed amiss, and they flew backwards 
and forwards in great perplexity. It was evident they had lost their 
queen. The hive was a scene of still greater excitement. We had 
fastened an alley trap across the entrance. As we stooped down to watcii, 
they came pouring back, hurrying into the hive as fast as they had left 
it, and this to our great delight as we felt that this time, at least, 
we were masters of the situation! 

There is something catcJiiiig in the feverish excitement of a swarm. 
It is counted as a misfortune should be chance to miss it. A delightful 
description of swarming l^ees is that by Le Quex in the opeJiing chapters 
of his story, “The Blue Pavilions.’’ Their l>tdiaviour is spirited and loses 
nothing in the telling. By swarming, especially in awkw^ard places, the 
bees attract the attention of people who have paid not the slightest heed 
to tlieni during the year. Unfortunately the attentiou is not always 
kindly. They are voted a nuisance and thoughtlessly often cruelly de- 
itrojed, and sometimes — but this we hope is rare — tortured to death on 
lly-papers. 

I am sure that e\'cry bee-keeper who is worthy of tlje name will 
seize every epportunity the swarming season offers, to lighten the ignor- 
ance that still exists in Darkest Africa with regard to the value of the 
honey-bee. 

The swarm ohtaiiud, the usual procedure has been to proceed to cut 
tlie queen’s wing so tliai she may be easily recaptured wlien issuing with 
a swarm. This j)raetice has been going out of fashion within recent yriars. 


XV,^-( ’LIPPING (U'PHNH’ WLVUS. 


My lirst attemjd was a failure — utter and complete. To begin with, 
there were more moths th.an l)ees in llie hive which I bouglit. After some 
wonderful attempts 1 caught one bee which appeared to be the queen — 
at least there were thirteen other bees round her — her escort t)bviously, it 
said 80 in the bee-books. Then the expected happened. I was well read 
in the subject and knew tliat queen bees though they do not sting will 
sometimes pinch severely. That bee pinched me — so severely that I let 
it go. There was no brood in the liive I remember, and I have since 
come to the conclusion that neither was there any queen. But I have 
never since been bitten by a drone. 

The next memory is that of a blazing hot wind — a hot wind that 
scorched the leaves of the cherry trees nnd drove a sw^arm tliat luid left 
two days before to seek the shade of the house and alight on a yucca plant 
within sight of the window. To open the door was like opening the gate 
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of a furnace — to look outside was to feel faint. But cveiything must bo 
braved to secure the bees. After some trouble and many pricks from the 
yucca leaves, the bees were hived and carried to the bee-house. Here I 
proceeded to find the queen and cut her wings. A mosquito net hung 
from the ceiling made and excellent bee-tent. It was hot outside, hotter 
in the bee-house, but hottest of all in the bee-tent with an assistant and 
a beesraoker. The chase that ensued was even hotter still. 

‘^Queens,’' said the bee-books, walk quickly across the combs. This 
one didn^t — not once. She flew over the hive, under the hive, out of the 
hive, into the hive. It was simply marvellous. I could hot keep up 
with her. When she was there, I. was someu here else, when I was ready 
— she had gone. At last I caught her and let her go again. The man 
with tilt) hedge shears was not more cliimqr. The bees grew more and 
more excited. They were everywhere but the queen nowhere. Finally 
tlie dinner bell rung. The assistant was hungry — so was I. With a last 
desperate effort 1 cornered licr, cut her wings, and, feeling decidedly 
cl(3ver, set tlie hive on its stand. Dinner was waiting. So much I knew 
at tlie time, from later experience I am quite sure that queen was balled 
before we came to the pudding! 

Tile next queen was carried indoors under a tumbler and the whole 
household summoned to see the deed done — ^profes'feionally done with a 
pair of fine embroidery scissors. She was safely given back to the bees. 
After that I practised catching bees and drones by the wings without 
harming them till the nervousness was overcome. Later I adojited the 
Alley trap — a serviceable, hut not infallible device. For the past tw‘> 
seasons I have practised shook-swarmirig as advocated by Mr. Doolittle, 
and am eagerly awaiting liis new book on this subject. I am grateful for 
his teachings: so I venture to think are my queen-bees! 


A Test eoe Milk. — A simple and effective taut to determine 
whether water is present in milk may be made witli an ordinary knitting- 
needle, if the needle is bright and well polished. Dip the needle into the 
milk and quTcIdy withdraw it in an upright position. If the milk con- 
tains only a small quantity of water this will prevent even a drop of milk 
ad liering to the needle. Everyone who has occasion to heat milk Icnows 
how easily it may be scorclied. When this does happen, the thing to do is 
k) quickly remove the vessel from the fire and stand it in a bowl of cold 
water. Put a pinch of salt into the milk and stir. It will then be found 
that the disagreeable burnt taste has almost, if not entirely disa|)peared. — 
New Zealand Dairynim. 
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Baeon^OuHng In EBsexm 


THE DITNMOW FLITCH FACTOKY. 


By Loudon M. Douglas, Edinburgh, 


So far back as the twelfth century bacon-curing was known in Essex, 
as has been shown in an ac*count of the story of the Dun mow Flitch 
which has been pubJishecl.'*' It would appear that the custom of pre- 
smiting a Hitch of bacon to married folk who could swear that for a 
)^ear and a day they had neither had ditferences nor wislied themselves 
unwed wa.s instituted in Dunrnow in 1111. This enstont ]ia,s existed 
until the ])resent day, although the occasions upon which such presenta- 
tions have been made have not oe(3urred with any kind of regularity. 

The interesting part of it is that at such an early date bacon-curing 
was known in the county, and thus Essex biu'on may be considered to 
have an older origin than that of Wiltshire, We know that in the lat- 
ter county haeon-ouring has been an industry for several hundreds of 
years, and it is recorded by Edward Lisle** that at the time he wrote 
(l(Jj)d-4) Wiltshire and Ham{>shirc baeon were then well known. 

The salting of meat has ])een knenvn sinee the earliest times, and 
more es))ecially was it a necessity to the early English rural populaiirm, 
who rarely ever tasted fresh beef at all, and wlio iivecl to a large ex- 
tent on fresh pigs’ flesh in summer and salted i)igs' flesh during the 
winter. There is no doubt that in this way bacon-curing iKxiimc estab- 
lished, as tlie crude methods in vogue -in early times must have resulted 
in the production of very coai'se salty products which would not appeal 
to modern palates. 

Bacon-curing is simply a refinement of the ancient process of salt- 
ing, and even up to the middle of last century wiis comparatively an 
unknown indusitry. It then, however, began to get organised, and it 
was seen that there w^as a possibility of the application of certain 
mechanical principles to bacon-curing which would n^siilt in higher 
profits being derived from the industry in an organised condition. 
Bacon factories some fifty years ago were very diflferent from what 
they are now, and modern developments have been very rapid during 
that period, until at the present day a bacon factory is so derigned, 
constructed, and equipped as to form a splendid building in itself, willi 
hygienic arrangements and complete machinery whicli enable the main 

* “The Strange Story of the Dunmow Flitch." (D. Carter, Duninow, is. 6d.) 

** “Observations in Husbandry," by Edward Lisle, 1705. 
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pro<Jucl>s to be turned out in the best conditions and also permit of the 
utilisation of all the by-products. 

The bacon factory which has been recently <5onstrueted for the 
.Dtinmow Flitch Bacon Company, Limited, has had the advantage of 
being founded upon the best traditions in connection with the industry, 
and it is surprising, considering that Essex and tlie adjoining counties 
form one of the best pig-breeding districts! in England, no bacon fac- 
tory on modern lines should have been called into existence until lately. 

The present factory owes its origin very largely to Mr. William 
Hasler, of "‘The Croft," Duiimow, who is, associated with argriculturc 
in its various branches and wlio has thus been clo^iely brought into 
contact with pig-breeding, not only in the county of Essex, but in those 
counties adjoining. Mr. Hasler has had as his colleagues, from tlu? 
first inception of the business, Mr. William Dannatt, of Great Waltham: 
Mr. J. B. Fiunkharn, J.P., C.C., of Little Canheld Hall; and Mr. d()scj>h 
Smith, J.P., C.C., of Woolpits, Great Saling, all in the county of Essex; 
and under the direction of these gentlemen the Dunmow Flitch Bacon 
Company, Limited, have erected and equi})pcd the factory which is now 
in existence and which adjoins Dunmow Siation. 

Before proc^eoding to arrange about the consinudidn of the factory 
the directors made a tour through various parts of the Hniled Kingdom 
in order to see for themselves how oilier peofde conducted the bacon 
factory business, and on their return they cloc-ided to float a joint stotfk 
company with a capital of £25,000 and to provide a factory with n 
capacity of from 500 to 700 pigs per week. Tliey acquired a fudd 
adjacent to the railway station, and (ulled in the assistance of Mi*ss,rs. 
William Douglas & Sons, Limited, Bacon Factory Engineers, Pulney, 
London, wlio are well known throughout the world us being specialists 
in l)acon-cui‘ing requirements. It was decided to erect tln^ factory there, 
and tlie engineers jn*eparetl plans and specifications., and it was dinrided 
that the building should bo constructc<l of hollow concrete Idoeks in 
jJace of either brick or stone, and now that the building is completed 
tl>e wksdom of this course is amply justified, as this kind of building 
rndoubtedly lends itself well to the purpos^e of a bacon factory. 

The factory is of a rectangular shape, and, roughly speaking, is 
about 1()2 feet long by about 100 feet wide. The main entrance faces 
the east, and the various departments are; — l^ig sties (where there is 
accommodation for about 250 pig^), catclung pen, bleeding pasisage, 
scuttling table, pig singer, and cold bath, all of which items go to make 
vp tlie fittings of the abattoir of the factory. There is also an offal 
cellar, capable of chilling and curing 500 to 700 pigs per week. The 
Louse, where the intestinal products are dealt with, a largo hanging 
house with a lianging capacity of 300 pigs, a chill room and curing 
auxiliary departments consist of a lard room, sausage room, and engine 
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and boiler houae. There is also a packing room which connects up be- 
tween the various departments mentioned and the main entrance, along- 
side of which are smoke stoves, drying room, salt store, and general 
otHces. 

A doscTiption of the operations which take place in the factory will 
serve to show to w^hat purposes all these various departmentfii are put. 

The pigs are first of all rested in the pig sties, and, generally in 
the morning, are slaughtered iji the abattoir, an operation which is ex- 
peditiously carried out, the blood being received in a large tank in the 
bleeding passage. Tlie carcaso is, then throwui on to the clumping table 
and the leg chain, which has been used to hoist ihe pig. is removed, 
after which it is rolled into the scalding tank, thc 3 w^ater in which is 
kepi at a temperature of from 140 to 180 degs. Fahr., according to the 
size of pig to be dealt with. From this scalding tank the carcase is 
Ihen thrown! on to the dumping table and the hair is removed by bell 
scrapers; the hair forms one of the by-]»roducts which is utilised after- 
w^aris. For i.iic mii.ujfjanure of Essex haeon, which w'il] l>e ilic main 
product of the factory, tlio carcase is then slung hemd u])W''{!rds nnd('r 
the singeing furmme and is raised tliroiigh tlio tin* of the furnace and 
burnt, being kept in the fire for about a tjuarter of a minute; it is, then 
low’ered, and presents a black, shrivelled appearance, and is at once 
thrown into a cold wniier bath so as to (*ool down. From tliis bath the 
carcase is raised by ]iu*ans of tbe sinews of the hind feet, iiirough .vhi.'li 
a spreader or gani])r<*l has been fixed, and it is then suspended from 
file track bars and is scraped and washed (piite cleaji. 4 he carcase 
cut open and all the intestinal and otlier offal, such as tlu‘ heart, liver, 
etc., are removed. The kidney fat, however, and the kidney are lel't 
in. The carf*as(‘ is llieri cU'aus.ed and S])read opem, -so as to eool as quiekly 
a-, possible, and it is weighed immediately, the weight recorded being 
knowm as tlu* '‘dead weight." The otfal referred to is known as the 
“primary" offal, and is taken away to the gut house, where it is cleansed 
and separated out for various uses. 

When the day’.s killing is over and the carcases have all been w eighed 
and have hung on the track bars for some little time they are then 
djsniemberod, tlie flake lard and kidney are removed, and the head and 
feet are cut off. The back-bone is cut out entirely and the 2 )ork steaks 
Oi under-cut of the loin are removed. All these items go to form what 
is known m the “secondary" offal, and a conSkiderable amount of tlu* 
value of the pig rests wdth these particular products, the head and feet 
being cured and tlie lard heiiig melted down into rendered lard. The 
sides, which are now in the shape of a ‘"flitch'" of bacon, are immediately 
hung in the chill room, where they are gradually cooUhI down by meams 
of a current of cold dry air at a temperature approximating 40 degs. 
>ahr., and this operation generally occupies about one day; from the 
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chill room the Bides are taken into the eominodions cellar and the curing 
prooeas is commenced. 

soon as the bacon is cured it is turned in the cellar and allowed 
to drain, after whiol) it is talfen out and can l>e aeld as green bacon, 
hui it may also be smoked in the smoke stoves, where it may be hung 
for about three days in an atmosphere highly charged with the emoke 
derived from oak sawdust and wdiich is maintained at a temperature of 
about 90 degs. Fahr. At the end of this time the bacon will present 
a nice brown appearance, and its manufacture is then complete as 
smoked Essex bacon. 

It may also be ])reparcd as pale dried bacon, and for this purpose 
n large drying room is brought into use, this department being kept at 
a temperature of about 90 to 100 degs. Fahr., so that the wet surface 
of the meat is gradually dried, and when this process, which occupies 
about three days*, is complete the bacon is then available as pale dried 
Essex bacon. 

These are the main products of the bacon factory, but hams will 
also form a leading feature, and special arrangements are made for the 
handling of these, as also for tlie curing of the sides which are loft 
after the hams are cut off. It is proposed also to make rolled bacon 
from these sides so as to provide the varieties of meats generally pro- 
duced in a modern factory. 

The various types of bacon products may be classified as follows: — 
Smoked sides, green sides, backs, gammons, fores, and hams. The 
auxiliary products eonsi8.t,.of lard, sausagee, pigs^ heads, and pigs’ feet, 
lii addition to these, however, provision has been made for the manu- 
facture of cooked foods in glass moulds, such as tongues, brawms, etc. 
All of these, combined with the main products of the factory, form a 
considerable list. 

It may be aaid that the machineiy in the factory is of the very best 
design. The main motive power is derived from two large horizontal 
Tangye gas engines, wliich are actuated by suction gas. The main part 
of Ihe machinery is a No. 7a Douglas horizontal refrigerating machine 
on the sulphurous anhydride principle, and which is a duplicate of many 
of ihe same type which the makers have installed in different bac;on 
factories. In order to provide steam for the scalding, there ia a small 
^team boiler, and this also provides the means of cooking the various 
products in the sausage and lard room, where steam heat is so essential. 

The by-]>roducts of various kinds will ho very carefully looked after, 
and even the bones will be steamed, so as to procure the last residue 
of fat. 

On the whole it may he stated that the factory ia a very complete 
one, and has been designed by the enj^neers from the experience they 
have gained in many parts of the world in constructing simfler 
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lories. The Dunmow Flitch Bacon Factory may, therefore, be looked 
upon as the latest complete factory in Europe, and, while the dimensions 
are not very large, the equipment and design can hardly be bettered. 

The water-pumping arrangements, electric light, and drainage are 
all provided for, and it is contemplated that a railway siding, joining 
on to the main line which is alongside, will shortly be added. 

In the earlier times of the curing of Essex l>acon the Dunmow 
flitch was associated with the Priory of Dunmow. ft is. for this reason 
tliat the promoters of the factory have adopted the name of the ‘^Priory 
B]*and,’^ and there is little doubt that this name will come to be knowji 
as being associated with the finest pig products obtaimible in Ibe United 
Kingdom. 

The factory has been fortunate in securing for a manager Mr. II. 
TI. Whitaker, who with the staff of cellarmcn and others is well aide 
io sustain a high reputation for the various products which will be re- 
gularly f)roduced. 


Tliere is a great difference in the vigour and sturdiness of pigs pro- 
duced by difl’erent sows. It is a matter of common experience that som^ 
pigs put on flesh more cheaply than others. Many bold the opinion that 
the short, chunky pig is the best grower, while the result of some few 
experiments would indicate the contrary. At present no one probably is 
in a position to irtate definitely just what conformation of pig puts on fat 
most cheaply. It may be a matter of inheritance or the individual quite 
as much as type. 


Every country has been oflicially invited by the Belgian Oovernment 
to send delegates to the International Congress of Agricultural Associn- 
tionK^ which will take place at Bnissels in September, 1910. In most 
countries propagandist committees have been formed in connection with 
this Congress. In default of an official committee, any agricultural 
society or any private individual may take the initiative in the formation 
of a committee in liis country. The work of these committees is to mak(^ 
the Congress known and to procure writers of papers and adherents. The 
latest date for the formation of committees has been postponed to the 
1st May, 1910. For all particulars as to the formation of these com- 
^Euittees application should be made to Mr. Vandervaeren, 220, chaussee 
‘I^Alsember^, Brussels, 
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Two FoMor Plonio 

of Roeotti fnirotiuotloum 


By W. E. Marriott, Cert. E.H.S. 


Paspalum viroatitm. 

THOUaH this grass lias not as yet he?Ti fully tried here in Natal, its 
reputation in Australia is such as to make it worthy of a fair trial here. 
It is closely allied to P. dilatatum, but in growth it is a deci^d improve- 
ment on the latter. Tt carries more leaf, and grows more erect, and thus 
is an ideal hay crop. 

For poor, dry soil it is considered superior to Phalans commuiata, or 
Toowoomba grass. Expcrimeuts carried on in the Pietermaritzburg 
Botanic Gardens have amply illu.<trated how well il grows on poor soil 
and witiiout water. Seeds of it and Phalaris conimutaia were sown at 
th(^ same time, at end of August last. After the plants were trans- 
planted from nursery beds no water was given. Despite the drought 
and hot wijids since exi>erienmJ, the P. virgaUim. has never stopyx'd 
growing, and it is now very far ahead of the Phalaris, which seems to 
take miicli longer to establish itself. 

Its usefulness in winter lias yet to be proved, but in the meaniimo 
as a hay crop, or for ensilage, it can certainly be recommended. 

The ^^Choct Moellier."" 

This plant is allied to the kales, and is a cultivated variety of 
Brassien ohra^ea; it originally came from Vendee, in Prance. It U 
spoken of as being valuable both as a summer and winter fodder plai\l. 
ll grows to tl)e lieight of about 5 feet, and is resistant to frost and 
drought. Tlie leaves may be cut from the plants several times during the 
•season. It should be very useful to the dairy farmer who wants green 
food in the winter. 

Farmers and others interested are invited to inspect these fodder 
plants for themselves, both of which are being grown in the Botanic 
Gardens, Pietermaritzburg. 


A mixture of gunpowder and lard is a good remedy for scratchea and 
grease-heel; but keeping the stables and the horses’ legs clean is hete v 
and costs lees. ’ -.S' 
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The Safeet Manure. 


By Arthur Dixon, F.G.S. 


It is well known tliat the necessities of plant life are nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash. All these three elements are required for plant 
growth, and the lack of any one of them prevents crops profitably using 
the otliers. 

So* crude and raw fertilising material may he broadly classed as 
nitrogenous, pliosphatos or potassic, according as nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
or potash may n'spectively he their predominating or only manurial 
constituent. 

.\ll natural hudili-^ers are not of the same value; liigh grade nitrate 
(d* soda, sulpluite of ammonia, others at so low a grade that naturall}' 
alone they are of no value. It is therefor(‘ advisable tliat every farmer 
who does not know liow to rejiroduco the loss his land has sustained ean- 
not do b(‘tter than put on a complete niamire containing all the three 
csHOitial (‘ckustituents already mentioned as being required by plajits. 
Those eompleto compjvnnds are highly henefuial. and when they are 
h(‘]ped on by (lie ground being well limed and cultivated plants cannot 
Iml he helped by three elements of fe»’li1ity being added to the ground. 

Under t!ie legal enactments now in force manure merchants have to 
furnish guarantees of (‘omposition with manufactured fertilisers. So 
overv farmer should hold a value of the manure received, as lie cannot 
determine from its ap])ca ranee. The law ought to go a step farther and 
.insist on a guarantee of the sources from which they were obtained. 

Useful Hints KEOAHniNo Oaoivs. 

Wheat tlirivos best in clay soils, well cultivated. Suitahle manure: 
Ammonia, 8 per cent.; phosphoric acid, 10 to 11: potash, 2 to 4. 

Barley and oats likes open, free loams. Dress with superjihospliale. 

Turnip: Sulph. of iron destroys the mildew. Give farmyard manure. 

I’otatoes: Iron sulph. destroys? mfestans. Give potash and nitrogen. 

Beans and peas like stiff, well-drained clays. 

Sainfoin : Grows well on poor soils th.at are calcareous. 

Lucerne: Thrives best on deep, loam soil well limed. 

Chicory: Deep cultivation on loam and well manured with complete 
compounds 

Beet for Sugar: Iron sulph. is a good top dressing with farmyard 
manure. 

Grass: Nitrate of soda, sulph. of ammonia promote grasses. 

Clover: Bone dust, superphosphates and kainit promote clovers, 

Turin Grass: Supples winte? herbage. 
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Meadow Foxtail : Grows on poor, dry soils. 

Yellow Oat Grass: Good for sheep. 

Cocksfoot: Grows on all soils; Jhardy. 

Hard Fescue: Good for sheep. Stands the winter, 

l?ye Grass: Makes weight and bulk. 

Lucerne, Vetch (Ladies^ Finger), Common Vetch: Make mixed good 
forage crops of high value. 

On some of our lands that are poor and tufty in Northern Natal it 
is well to broadcast mixed grasses as above and manures of a complete 
mixture as most of the soils vary so much as to have three or four different 
(jualities in a field of a few hundred acres. The Board of Agriculture 
should at any time be able to test for buyer any sample of manure as to 
its fovtilising qualities, but as far ns T can see by visiting the farms it is 
'^afost to use mixed complete compounds rather than isolated bodies. 


Food Value of Peas. — It a somewhat regrettable circumstance 
that (lie pea. which is one of tho most nutritious arti(*1e8 of food, does 
not me('t with a greater measure of jmpularity. From the protcid stand- 
point it is much superior to oatmeal, being some BO pf*r cent, richer in 
this substance than the latter, with a high percentage of carhohydrates 
and a small proportion of water; in fact, the pea is an ideal edible, since 
it }>o.s,scsses practically the whole of the constituents in correct propor- 
tions for the building up of animal tissue. No doubt during the sum- 
mer season peas are extensively eaten, though it is to be feared they 
are regarded more as a tasty psendo-cpicurean disli than as a staple 
article of food. But it is during the winter that their advantages can 
be more strikingly secured. During the past few years inventive effort 
has succeeded in devising saiisfactory means of preserving the results 
of summer cultivation in an appetising form without any re(»ourse to 
pernicious colouring or preservative mediums. Formerly out-of-seasou 
peas wore either stored in bottles or tins in conjunction with deleterious 
conserving fluids, the dangerous character of which w^as betrayed by 
the vivid verdant hue of the contents, or they were sold in a dry form, 
packed in sacks, which certainly presented an uninviting appearance. 
f?uch antiquated methods have, however, now given way to hygienic and 
more attractive means of supplying the market. The peas, carefully 
selected, graded, and dried, are now packed in air-tight card boxes, in 
which they will retain tlieir qualities for a considerable time, and when 
properly cookt»d yield a diah in every way as alluring to the palate as 
those freshly gaimered from the field or garden iii the height of the 
season. — Jourml, 
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Th9 CarB of Farm Maahinory. 


Tub fanners of this country buy annually over £23^000 worth of farm 
machinery. There is perhaps no other source of loss so great to them as 
that produced by the way they care for this machinery. According to 
statements made by different United States manufacturers, farmers would 
not have to buy over one-half of this amount of nuu^Iiinery, providing 
they took the proper care of it. 

The Gas Review^ in a recent issue, discusses this important subject, 
as well as giving some useful advice regarding the care of farm rnacliiiiery, 
which a number of onr farmers would do well to study. In the opinion 
of our conteinporaiy, as a general rule, tlie prosp(‘rity of a fanner may 
bo estimated by the way lie cares i< r his machinery. Poor care indicates 
shiftlessnesB, waste, lack of energy, and the buying of more implemnets in 
a short time. Good care, on tlie other hand, indicatcv^ prosperity, develop- 
ment, bank deposits, and long-lived machinery. 

One of tlie first essentials to the handling of macliinery is to 
tlmn-ughly und(‘rstand all parts and to he able to adjust them for best 
working conditions. By running a c(‘rtain implement with one »>r riiord 
of its parts out of adjustment, there is danger of damaging other parts hv 
thno/ing unequal strain on them, besides ruining the part wliicdi is not 
adjusted. 

The draft of an implement is affected very much t\v its eomlition. 
A (lull plough requires alioul one-fourth more energy to pul) it tlian one 
which is in good condiiion. Poorly adjusted impleiuonts sometimes pull 
twice as hard as they slamld , and in so doing not only wear out tlie lioi-ses, 
but at the same time do poor work at a loss of time, with damaging results 
to the machine. 

Another very important point in caring for farm macliinery is to 
projwrly oil all working parts. It has been wistdy said by O’Brien, that 
^^Oil is the cheapest machinery we bave^^ The farmer must; not only 
know how and wdiere to oil every moving part of liis machine, but lie must 
oil it. The fact that some parts need a great deal more oil tlian otheiv 
must not be overlooked. Seme parts that are handy will receive more oil 
tlian is necessarv, while other parts which are not so handy are negleijtc.l 
almost altogether. 

Sometimes oil holes will become clogged with dirt, and while tlie;^ 
may appear to be open, still do not conv?y the oil to the wearing part-^ 
this will often result in serious damage In other cases, certain machine 
have been condemned by operators simply because one or two oiling place^i 
had been entirely overlooked* 

Jrpn wearing on iron nmst be covered with a film of oil to prevent 
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cutting. The oil, then, prolongs the life of the machine,, besides making 
it of lighter draft. 

New machinery should be watched constantly to prevent the loss of 
bolts and small parts, as such parts will work loose during the first 
season’s use. Certain boxes or hearings may fit too tightly, thus causing 
them to heat, while others may need tightening. There is nothing that 
will shorten the life of farm machinery more than the carelessness of not 
keeping all nuts, screws, and Ings tight. 

A wrench should always be found in connection with machines 
which are in operation, and it should be used when necessary. 

Good reasoning tells us that there are but two times during the yeai 
that farm machinery needs any special care. First, when it is in use* 
Second, when it is not in use. 

One season without shelter will damage farm machinery more tliari 
the wear caused by its use during th.e season. The action of the weathoj 
which will cause a nistitig of the iron and steel, as well as the rotting 
of the wood parts, will seriously interfere with the working of the 
machine when it^is again put in use. By this exposure, certain parts are 
very much weakened and the machine Ic^cmics of shorter life. 

When the season’s work with a certain machine has been finished, ii 
should bo thoroughly cleaned .hikI all parts that are liable to rust should 
be carefully wiped with oiled waste or an oiled rag. It is a good idea 
coat these parts with either tallow or a good grade of axle grease. 

After carefully putting away the greased parts, the implement sliould 
be stored in a shed of some kind, rather than be left in the open. 

The farmer who takes proper care of his implements not only houses 
them and J eeps tliem in good adjustment^ but he paints them occasion- 
nlly. Paint closes all cracks and keeps out the moisture. It not only 
presences the wood, but the iron parts are benetited as well. It also give* 
the tools a much better appearance. 

Before applying new paint, remove all old paint that is likely to 
scale off and see that all parts are tlioroughly clean and diy, 

A good grade of carriage paint will give best satisfaction on farm 
implements. Two gallons of this paint need not cost over a pound and 
will ciover all implements needing paint on the average one hundred and 
sixty acre farm each season. The paint may be applied during slack time« 
of the year at very little cost for labour. 


To be successful with poultry it is essential to liave a love for it, for 
without it, it is mere drudgery, and dmdgery seldom meets with success. 
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« 

Htnim on Breetilng, Rearing 

m m and Fattening Pigs. 


By Cur* Lanokildk, Managir, Ncl*s Ihiat Pif/ Farm, llarrismiih, and 
Karl Lauridskn:, Manager, NeVs iiusi Bacon Faciory, Ltd,, NeVs Bast, 

Hardly ont* himdn'.d yt/ars ago it wa^, in many 
places in Europe, looked upon as a disgrace to 
<iss<H*iate with pco])lc who kept pigs. This ani- 
mal was generally described as “stupid, bad- 
teni|H*red, ami dangerous, and witli which jio 
resj)cctable person should liave anything to do.” If a farmer kept j)igs 
lie was looked ujion as being on tJie certain road to poverty. A Danish 
author writes in 1803: “Tin* jx^asants in Zealand keep far loo many pigs. 
'J'hey are the nn»st dt*struclivi‘ animals one i‘an imagine. During iljc 
llrst year tliey only grow to the size of an ordinary cat; wherefore, they 
have to be three yi^ars old before they are fit to he killed.” 

'Po illustrate how times have changinl we shall take Denmark as 
an example. Here the ex])ori of bacon has, during the last few years, 
averaged alxmt 170,000,(MMj lbs. at a value of £4,tHM),00<) sterling per 
year. In 1801 the expoii was (mly tbs. bacon, or nearly 

10O,D(M),P0O lbs. )<*ss than at present. England im|»orts yearly jnore 
tl’an oD(t,D(M),DdD tb'. ba(‘on at a value of nearly £1 I.(h)D,D 0O sterling. 
Df this Denmark sends abowt 21 }ier cent, of tlu* bacon, and as this is re- 
cognised as being of belter quality than that of other countries it receives 
28 per cent, of the total value. This, considering the country is >inalh 
is a very satisfactory result, and it lias, only i»een reached tlirough a 
most careful management of the pigdireeding and fattening on the 
farms^and the working of bacon factories all through the country. The 
first of these was erected in 1881 ; now there are over 50 factori(*s, kill- 
ing mon* than .2,0tH)d)tKi pigs yearly. 

Here in South Afriea cme often hears farmei's say that ])igs do not 
pay and are only a terrilile nuisance on the farm. Bui that is. liardly 
to be wondered at when the condition is st‘en under which sucii j)igs 
are kept. In many cases the sty consists of a deep hole dug in tlie 
ground, not always well drained and just large enough for tlu* pig to 
turn himself around in. llie ])ig is put in this hole when tpiite small, 
and here he haa to remain until ready for vsale, being ft‘d inoslly on 
mealies, pig-weeds, etc. Other .sties consist of small stone kraals, with 
perhaps a sheet or two of corrugated iron as shelter. On summer days, 
V hen the stones and iron get burning hot, the pig has,, as a rule, no 
chance of a mud bath or any way of cooling* hims<df, and on cold winter 
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rights he has, as often as not, no bedding to creep in nnder. But «till 
here, as well as in the mud hole, he is expected to pay, 

Ifow, however, that large dairies are being erected all over the dif- 
ferent colonies, followed here and there by bacon factories, the farmers 
l)egin to realise the necessity of proper pig-breeding and fattening as 
a means of utilising skirn milk, buttermilk, and other waste ])rodu(?ts. 
Through its quick growing and early development the pig j)ays well 
for good ('ar(j and feeding. Where they have been well lioused and 
fattened with care it is an uncommon thing to see pigs five nionths old 
weighing 180 to 190 fts. 

The following short notes on care, fei^diug, and ordinary rulea for 
producing proi)er bacon pigs may be found useful: — 

Bkeeding. . 

Choose for breeding purpose amongst the young pigs the best-built 
and most powerful animals bred from strojig and healthy parents and 
see that the sow pigs have at least twelve ieats. 

Feed them well, but do not let them grow fat, iis a fat sow makes 
a large and neglectful mother. 

if the young pigs have to be kept in emdosiires make thoHi* a,«^ Inrgv^ 
as possible so as to give them the opportunity of plenty of exercise, 
bill give them a well-sheltered and dry sleeping pUn e. 

Do not let the sows* be covered by the l)oar before they are well 
developed and at least eight months old. The boar should not la* used 
before ten months, old, and then for the first few months only for a 
limited number of sows. 

Keep the boar away from the sows when not required, and f(*ed 
according to the service M^antcd of him. If well fed and hoaltliy a boar 
can, wlien kept apart from the sows, serve about bows yearly. If 
allowed to remain M'ith the sows he can only seiwe one-third of^lhat 
number. 

When ih(^ •sow is brought into the boar’s sty for s^ervice it is sulTi- 
cieut to let the boar cover her once, then take her away. To prevent 
rccidenis, make the floor in the boar’s sty, if the sows are brought there 
for servicfc, oven, firm, and with a surface that will prevent slipping. 
Feed the sow, until a couple of weeks before it is expected to farrow, 
on clieap waste, green weeds, etc. 

While it is rearing the little ones the sow must be fed well : ekim 
or I'uttcrmilk, grain, and, if possible, a little green fodder or })otatoes. 
It must be remembered that a litter of ten pigs will consume, when they 
are a week old, nearly four gallons of milk daily, and unless properly 
fed with sul>stantial and concentrated food the sow will not be able to 
yield a sufficient quantity of milk. . 

It is hnportant that the aow’s food, during the first couple of weeks 
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after farrowing, shall be fresh, as old and sour food will influence the 
milk for the little ones and give them diarrhoea. 

It often happens that the litter of young' pigs is not '^even/’ but 
that one or two are much sniallor and weaker than the rest. I^osse 
sbonld, on the first day after their V)irth, as often as poB^ible be put 
1 1 the sow’s foremost teats, which give the most milk. They will then 
quickly be used to drink there (it is a well-known fact that each little 
one chooses its own s])ecial teat), and in time reach the average size 
of tlie othersi. 

Tict there be a flat trough in the sty from which the young pigs 
at an early ago can get accustomed to cat and drink. Oastraie the young 
bears early (when three weeks old); they suffer less and get time to 
recover before weaning. 

Weaning and ItEAErNO of thu Youkc} Pigs. 

Do not take the little ones away Ux) early from the motlHU* sow; 
they jrmst first be well used to cat and jlrink, and be at least live or 
rather six weeks old. If ilie s.ow has had a large litter, and yielded a 
lot of milk, it is desirable to take away half of the young ones first and 
some few days later the rest. 

It is now the most difficult period for the young ]Mg.s, and the far- 
mer must try to help them during the first f(‘w days after llu‘y have 
been taken away from the mother sow. 1'he extra trouble and expense 
will bo repaid many times, by getting qui(dc-growing and lu^aUliy young 
pigs instead of inisei'ablc, stunted animals with large* heads and 
big stomachs, scabby, finhealthv-looking skin eov(‘red )>v v(?rmin and 
dirt. As they have been used, while being with the sow, to drink many 
limes daily, the young pigs must, during the first ftnv days, after vvi*an- 
ing, get fresh food six or seven times during the day. TIu* f(>llo\ving 
rules arc important in rearing the young pigs: — 

Deed often, but do not give them more than they (am consume 
each time. 

Clean the troughs before giving the food, which must be fresh and 
of even temperature, not too cold. 

Clive them a good open run for* exercise, but let them have a dry 
and well-sheltered sty for sleeping place with sufficient bedding for them 
t( creep in under during cold weather. 

Fattknxno. 

When the pigs are three or four months old and healthy they are 
fit to go into tlie fattening i>cns. These should be pbiced in one build- 
ing and well protected against rain, wind, and sudden great changes 
of ih(i temperature. 

The walls should be built from stone or bric^k; do not use corrugated 
iron, which is far too hot in summer and too cold in winter. For the 
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"urlnt;’ C <‘llar, sliowinj^ si»l<*s of Fsn<‘x Hacoii lyint' In tin- In prot'css of rurini^. 

^ See - I rfirle, ) 
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f1(>or U8e abates or, still better, hard-burned bricks laid down with 
eenieut; this will make it rat ]>roof and also prevent the urine soaking 
through down into the ground, whicli then would be made sour and 
cause a bad and nnh(‘a1thy smell. Give the floor a slight fall towards 
a 2 in. or 3 in. pipe leading through the wall. The urine and spillage 
should tlieii run out into a gutter leading to a properly-built well. In 
the one side of ih(‘ sty there should hv a wo< den jdatforin for 

sleeping place, as this is warm and dry; no bedding is then reciuirt'd. 

The most suitable roof is thatch, made from grass or reeds. Plenty 
01 * light is necessary for the pigs’ heultb and (‘omfort; therefon*. phufe 
a sufficient number of windows in the wall, and, for the sake of regulat- 
iiig the ventilation, make them of a kind to }je partly ami fully opened. 

Give a further constant ventilathm to tin* whole Imilding by leav- 
ing a small open space between roof and walls. 

There ^du>uld not bo more than ten or tw(dv(‘ pigs in each sty, and 
this should he large enough to give each ]}ig fotiHe<‘n to sixt(‘t‘n square 
feet of room. 

If open runs are nuu|[j? outside it is advisalde not to use them during 
the fatboiing period, as, it has been proved by (‘xperiments tliat a smn 
of IJd. has been saved on each 4 lt»s. gain of flesh by preventing th(^ 
pigs from taking exercise in the ojxm. 

As far as possible pn'vcnt any (‘Xcitennvnl and rest I (‘."-s ness amongst 
tl>c pigs, as this d(‘cr(*as.(?s tlieir growth: tlu'refore, IVimI iIumii 
tim(‘S a day, at regular Inmrs, so as not to kc('}> tliem waiting for tlieiv 
f< od, and also se(* that tin* animals an* kept (juiei and iindisiurbed 1k*- 
tween tin* meals. 

The food during the fattening ]ieriod should i>o as cheap as pos- 
sible, and at the same time of sueh quality that it is easily digested, 
j rodiiees good ])acon, and is well liked by the ])igs. 

Milk, either as buti(‘rmilk or skim juilk, is a cafuial food, nourisJi- 
ing, nud easdy digested. Iii feeding value cm* gallon is equal to about 
2 lbs. of grain. 

Mealies, on aceount of eheapness, are used exteiisivt‘ly lu're in Smitli 
Africa. The pigs like and thrive well on it, hut given in loo great 
quantities it produces .soft and ^'oily'^ bacon. It has, how(*ver, none, or 
very little, effect on the (quality of the flesh if only used during the 
early sbige of the fattening iw^riod and siihstiluted dining the last t]ir(*e 
or four w^eefcs with barley, rye, or peas. The im^alies are most economi- 
cally us(^d wdien ground and boiled into a jiorridge. 

Potatoes and mangel worze^ can be used profitably, and }>rodiu'e 
bacon of excellent quality. Potatoes should ho given boiled ami the 
mangels in a iinely-ciut-up form. 

Waste blood from pigs (which bacon factories should l)e able to 
sU])ply at about 2d. per lb.) when boiled is a strongly noiiriehing food. 
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The pigs do not care much for the taste/ but mixed with the other food 
it is to be recommended. 

It is not advisable to give much water; it up/^ but is not fat-^ 
tuning at all, and only decreases the pigs’ appetite for the ncei^ssary 
cnbstantial food. 

The easiest and most profitable way of giving the different kind« 
of food is to mix them all together in a vat to be covered up and thus 
left to “ripen” for at least twelve hours, duiiiig which time it sliould 
be stirred once or twice. 

Give the food three times a day and in such quantity that the pigs 
get satisfied without leaving any food in the troughs after finishing 
their meal. 

A‘S a suitable proportion in which the different kinds of food sliould 
be mixed the following (;iui be recommended 40 per cent, buttermilk 
or skim milk, 30 per cent, grain, and 30 ])er cent, potatoes or mangela. 

The fattening period should, if ])roperly managed, not extend over 
more than nine or ten weeks, and be carried on at an expense of l.Jd. 
t< Ifd. per It), flesh gained. 

. When the pigs are being transported to tlie factory great care should 
be taken that no ill-treatment aftd hustling takes place; all beating of 
the animals with whip.s or sticks must he i:^trictly prevented as causing 
great loss in value. 

® Ohdixahy Kules, 

If a farmer has to keep his pigs in enclosures, he should at sonu^ 
distance from there erect a small “iKvpital,” where pigs showing any 
signs of disease should at once he taken. 

Cough is a common complaint amongst young pigs, and in most 
causes caused by tJioir sleeping place being damp. Jt k, a rule, not 
dangerous, but by preventing the pigs from growing in the ordinary 
way it often causes a heavy loss. Kemove the affet?ted animals to high 
and dry ground and disinfect the sties. 

Frevent measles by keeping your sties, ruiiB, and troughs (4ean. 

Always leave in the sty or enclosure a trough with, ash or, still 
better, charcoal. 

Choose for pig farming well-bred animals; they develop and fatten 
in far shorter time, and produce a much more superior bacon than in- 
ferior breeds. 

The following breeds are the best known and easily obtained: — 

White Pigs: I^arge Yorkshire and middleweight Yorkshire. 

Black Pigs: Berkshire and large blacks. 

Red Pigs: Tam worth. 

It is considered by many that white pigs give the finest quality . of 
iimat, hut a very good class of bacon is also produced from &nt erofl^mgs 
of Berkshire — Tamworth and Berkshire-— large blacks. 

Strictly prevent all in-breeding. 
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Ihe Ume of MUk am Food, 

KEYIEW BY II.S. mVEHTIGATIONS. 

Qukhtioxs pcrtaijiing to tho care and inaiiageinent of <lairy cows, tlie 
Cjleet of (lill’erent systems of feeding on the yield and qualily of milk, 
the distribution and marketing of milk, the Jiianufacture of butter, 
cheese and other dairy jmjduids and ndaiod (|ueKtions liave been 
studied by investigators all over the world, and s.ome of the most in- 
teresting resiihs, have from time t(» time appeared in the pages of the 
JournaL The Itairy Division of the Ikirean <d' Animal Industry of the 
Dnited States Departmcint of Agriculture has earri(‘d on th(^ most exten- 
sive investigations of a groat many problems of milk an<l its ]>roducts, 
and this investigational work is quite apart from the large amount of 
AV<n*k in the same direction that is carried out at tin* various, Experi- 
ment Stations all over the Fnited Stale*?. 

The results of these investigations carried on l>y the Bureau of 
Animal Industry have been gathered together by Mr. 11. D, Milner, 
Th.B., Assistant in Nutrition Investigations, T.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and published iii a condensed atid \>opular form in Kanmuv' 
Bulletin No. biid of tlie Do])artment. The amount of sjaice which \vi‘ 
can devote to a discussi(»n (»f tiu* l)ulletin is limited, and we do not 
t) ink we can iio lietter than let Mr. Milner himself snnnnarisi* the n*- 
jLiults of the ex])criments he deals with, wliich lu' does in the following 
clear and concise mariner. 

Some idea of the iinjiortancc of milk as human food may he gained 
from the laid that about one-sjxth of the total food of the average 
family is funiislied by it and its products. Milk from various mam- 
mals is used in various jrarts of the world, bur with us that of the cow 
so far surpasses all other kinds in iiujrortance that unletvs otherwise 
specified the word **milk’' is taken to refer to row’s milk only. Few 
staple foods vary so much in composition, but, on the averagt^, good, 
unadulterated milk should contain about H7 per eont. water ,and 13 
per cent, solids. About one-fourth of these s,olids are furnished by the 
protein compounds, casein, and albumin, the casein being the or six 
times more abundant than the albumin. Fats (butler fat) form one- 
third of the total solids. Butter fat occurs in globules throughout the 
milk, and it is upon the size and number of them that the cream inoss 
of milk depend^. The larger the globulin*; the more easily and t*om- 
pletely will they rise as cream to the surface of the milk. Carbohydrates 
make up 38 }>ev cent, of the solids, by far the most important of them 
being Wtose, or milk sugar. The remaining 5 per cent, of solids con- 
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siists of iniEeral matter*^, the hulk of whiclr are phosphates and (diloridea 
of soda, potash, and lime. 

Besides these chemical constituents, milk almost iiievitobly con- 
tains bacteria of many kinds and in varying numbers. They caueie t|ie 
souring of milk and the ripening of cream and cheese, and prodxuic 
many other charges in the appearance and flavour. The numljer pre- 
sent in freshly-drawn milk varies; enormously with the conditions, of 
milking, and, as they are greatly increased with dirty and careless 
handling, cleanliness in all matters pertaining to tlu^ milking and mar- 
keting of milk and keeping it in the home cannot ])c too strongly in- 
sisted upon. DiscaSkC germs, notably those of typhoid, diphtheria, scar- 
let fever, and tuberculosis, may also be carricMi in milk, so that the 
purity of the milk supply is of vital importauce to every family and 
community. 

Although some of (he hacteria in milk arc essential in the manu- 
facture of butter and cluH^se, they arc as a (du.>s a s^ourcc of dang(jr to 
ihe ordinary consumer. Without them milk would stay sw<‘et iiuh^- 
hnileJy, and the ju’oblem of keepijig is sim])ly one of chcckijig tlicir 
growth. They are (comparatively inactive at a lemperaturo below 50 deg. 
h'., and therefore jnilk should be 'kept in a (‘ool })lace, l^'rccziug does 
not kill bacteria and ])roducea uiuh*sirable changos in tlu^ milk. Ex- 
treme heat does kill them, but also produces other imdesi ruble clianges. 
TVt evertheless, heat is employed to preserve milk in the two (romm(»!i 
methods of j)asteurisation and sterili^a^ion. In the ('(miuT the aim is 
to a])i)iy lu^at in 'Such a- way as to kill the most baci(Tia without jvro- 
diU'ing the undesiral)le (*hanges; in the latter, to apjdy (?nough heat to 
kill all the bacteria, but with the least possible undesirable change. 
Bacteria re(iuirc nloi^ture as w<*ll as heat for their growth, therefore by 
extracting the water, as in condejis<‘d milk, milk ])<)wd(‘rs^ eU milk 
jnay be ])reservcd indefinitely. Another way of keeping it is by the use* 
of eheiiiK'aks to kill the batderia, but as such clieinicals may ))e injurious 
tc human beings as w'ell, such pra<*iic(‘*s are not usually to lx? nHJOtn- 
n ended. 

What is eommonly known as the richness of milk depends iifK)n 
the amount of fat. This varies so greatly in milk from different ani- 
mals and is so (fusily reduced by a fraudulent dealer that many efforts, 
have been made to n^gulate tlie price of milk according to its fat con- 
tent. Milk graded according to government standards is aold in some 
cities, especially in Europe. Certified milk — that is, milk in sealed jars 
from establishments r(^gularly inspected — U more commonly known in 
the United Htates, and rightly comuland^% a higher price than that from 
uncertain sources. Of (iourso, cleanliness and care are as important in 
keeping tnilk in the home as in the dairy market, and each housekeeper 
should see to it that all receptacles in which it is kept are thoroughly 
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scalded each time they are used; if this is neglected bacitTia from the old 
milk will contaminate the freah. 

(lorn pared with other food materials, milk furnishes the nutritive 
ingredients in forms in which they may be easily and thoroughly digested 
by the normal, healthy person, and often by lliose of impaired healtli. 
Boiling k believed by many to make the protein slightly less digestible, 
but m yet knowledge on this point is incomplete. The diges,tihility of 
the fat seems to depend upon the size of the globules, the smaller ones 
being more easily absorbed. This exx>lains wdiy rich, ^h*reamy‘' milk, 
such as tluit given by tlie (^haimel breeds, vsometim(‘S, causes digestive 
trouble in children. 

Milk contains too much water to be a perfect food for adults; 
nevertheless, its solids furnish all the necessary ingredients and in 
good proportions. A large glass of it 3delds as much nonrishmout as 
a slice cd‘ roast beef. 

T'nless exceptionally high prices, are paid for il, milk k fully as 
economical a source of nutrients as other animal foods, but dearer than 
most sta]>Ie vegetable products. It should he forne in mind, how^'ver, 
that ii requires no ])reparat ion, has no and is more thoroughly 

digcsled Ilian most vegetable f(M)ds. A.< a source of ])rot(‘in. the most 
expensive of the nutritive ingr(‘dients, it \< es])ecia]iy oi'onoinical. Skim 
milk, \vhi(di is wdiole milk minus part of its fat, and whhdi costs oidy 
half as mucli as whoh* milk, furnishes ])rottuu about four time-; as 
cheaply as h<»ef, and since fat is usually alnindant in the ordinary mixed 
diet might also advantag(‘ously la* used in place of wlude milk in 
dietaries where (‘ost must he carefully considered. 'The freer use* of 
sjcini milk in cooking is also to he r(*commended. Of course, food.s pre- 
pared with either skim or whole milk are by so miu'h the more nutri- 
tious than those prepared with water. 

Butter and cheapo are the uio.st important milk jirodnets. Butter 
is one of the chief sources of fat in the ordinan^ diet and furnislies it 
in a very palatahle and easily-digested form. Cheese^ cons,ists of the 
casein of milk plus more or less of the fat and mineral matters. The 
flavour and texture of the munv varieties are duo mainly to tlic pecidiar 
bacteria and ferments which the various methods of manufacdure de- 
velop. The les.s expensive varieties make om^ of the cheapest source.s 
of protein, and might well ho more freely u.sed as part of the r(\gidar 
diet, Digestion experiment.^ indicate that the comnmn and milder 
varieties are more easily and thoroughlv assimilated than is sometimes 
supposed. The other milk pi^odncts — junket, wdm.y, buttermilk, clabl^er, 
and the fermented forms, such as kephir and kaumii^s — are all nutri- 
tious foods and are often of sp(»cial value in invalid diet. lu sliort, 
milk and its products are fully (uititled to their ])romiiu*nt place in 
our food list as comparatively inexpensive, easily-digested sources of 
all the necessary ingredients of our diet. 
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Mmime for tho Homo* 


SOME MORE RECIPES' FOB MEALIB DISHES. 


In our October and November issues of last year we published a number 
of useful recipes for the preparation of dishes with maise and maize pro 
ducts. A “Farmers’ Bulletin” issued by the Transvaal Department of 
Agriculture 1ms now readied us containing a number of further recipes 
which we think will be foiind useful by our readers. The recipes in the 
bulletin are divided into Breakfast Dishes, Luncheon Dishes, Dinner 
Dishes, and Cake Dishes ; and we pi opuse to publish them in instalments 
under these heads. This month we publish the recipes of breakfast 
dishes; next month will appear “Luncheon Dishes”; and in a later 
issue we will give the recipe for dinner dishes and cakes. 


I.— BREAKFAST DISHES'. 

Maize Mkal Musit. 

Put two quarts of water into a dinner-pot or stew-pan, cover it and 
let it become boiling hot over the lire; add a tablespoonful of salt, take 
off the light scum from tho top, have nice fresh yellow or white maize 
meal; take a handful of the meal with the left hand and a pudding 
slick in the right, then with the stick stir the water around and by 
degrees let fall the meal; when one handful is exhausted refill it; c“on- 
tinue to stir and add meal until it is a.s thick as you can stir easily, or 
until the stick will stand in it; stir it a while longer — let the fire be 
gentle — ^and when it is sufliciently cooked, which will be in half an hour, 
it will bubble or pull up, then turn it into a deep basin. This is eaten 
hot or cold, with milk or with butter and synip or sugar, or with meat 
and gravy, the same as potatoes or rice. 

Pmed Mush. 

Make maize meal mush. Ihirn it into bread tins and, when cold, 
slice it; dip each piece in flour and fry it in lard and butter mixed in 
the frying-pan, turning to brown well cn both sidt». Must be served hot. 

Hot Cakes. 

Ingredients . — 4 Cups sour milk; 2 level tcaspoonfals bi>carbcmate 
of soda; 1 tablespoonful melted tetter; maize meal; salt. 

Take sour milk, add soda, a littk salt, and sufficient maize meal to 
make a thin batter. Beat well together and fry on hot griddle : 

pan) as pancakes. 
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Maizr Panoakbs, 

Ingredients.—! Pint maize meal (or 2 cups); 1 tablespoonfiil salt; 
1 tableapoonful bi-carbonate of soda; 4 eggs; J cup wheaten flour; butter- 
milk (about 2 cups). 

Take maize meal, mix* in salt and soda,* and pour on enough boiling 
water to make a thick porridge ; let it stand until cool ; add tlie jolks of 
eggs, flour, stir in as much buttermilk as will make batter; beat the 
whites of the eggs and stir in. Pry on the top of the stove in a well- 
greased frying-pan. 

Maize Flapjacks on Pancakes. 

Ingredients^ — 1 Quart sour milk or buttermilk (or 4 cups) ; 2 eggs; 
1 teaspoonful salt; 2 teaspoonfuls bi-carbonate of soda; 2 tablespoonfuls 
golden gyrnp or treacle; 1 tablespoonfiil melted lard : 1 cnp white wheaten 
flour; maize meal. 

Take milk, add eggs lightly lieafeu. salt, soda mixed in warm water, 
golden 63 Tnp, melted lard, flour, and add enougli maize meal to make the 
halter thick. Drop a email spoonful of the batter on to a well-greased, 
hot frying-pan; brown on both sides and serve immediately. 

Maize Griddle Cakes. 

Ingredients. — 2-3rd Quart mealie meal; 1-3rd quart wheaten flour; 
1 teaspoonfiil moist sugar; \ teaspoonful salt: 2 teaspoonfuls (hoajied) 
baking powder; 2 eggs; 1 pint milk. 

Sift together meaiie meal, ilour, salt, sugar, baking powder; add 
eggs and milk, mix in smooth batter and bake on very liot griddle to a 
nice brown Serve with molasses or syrup. 

Maize Meal Cakes. 

Ingredients. — 1 Pint sour milk; 1. pint eieam; 2 eggs: 1 tea.spoon- 
fnl bi-carbonate of soda; maize meal. 

Take enough maize meal to make a tbi:;k batter; throw the salt 
into the meal, then stii in the milk and cream slowly, beat the eggs and 
add them; lastly, put in soda dissolved in a little hot watei*. Bake one 
hour in shallow pans well buttered. 

Maize Cake. 

IngredimU. — 3 Cupfuls maize meal; 1 teaspoonful salt; 1 table 
spoonful elugar; 1 tablespoonful butter ; 1 egg. 

Take maize ttioai, salt, sugar and butter, and wet this with boiling 
water; then beat in egg; spread half an inch deep on butter shallow 
pans, and bake brown in a quick oven. This is delicious. 

Maize Gems. 

Ingred%enis.*y\ Pint (or 2 cups) maize meal; 1 pint flour; 1 tea- 
spoonful salt; 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder; 1 tablespoonfiil lard or 
dripping; 14 cups milk and water mixed, 
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Sift the maize meal, flour, salt and baking powder, add lard or 
dripping, then milk and water to make a firm batter. Bake in small 
muffin tins in well heated oven for 16 minutes. 

Maize Dodgers. 

Ingredients.—'^ Cupfuls n^aize meal; 1 teaspoonful salt; 1 teaspoon- 
ful sugfr. 

Pour on boiling water enough to wet the maize well and let stand 
for half an hour. Then add the other ingredients. Make into small 

flat cakes about an inch thick and fry in boiling fat until brown. 

Twenty minutes. To be eaten very hot 

Maize Pone.* 

Ingredients.— \ Cup maize meal; J ieaspoonfnl salt; 1 cup water; 
1 lablespoonful lard. 

Rub the salt and lard into the meal, add the water and mould into a 

roll between the hands, flatten a liitlo and start the baking where the 

top heat is greatest to prevent cracking. 

New England Johnny Cake. 

Ingredients.— \ Pint {2 cups) maize meal; 1 pint white flour; ^ 
cupful sugar; 1 tablespoonful lard; 2 teaspoonfnls baking powder; 3 
H sweet milk. 

Sift together maize meal, flour, sugar, salt and powder; rub in lard 
cold, add beaten eggs and milk; mix into firm, smooth batter, pour inio 
shallow cake pan and bake in a rather liot oven for about 46 minutes. 

Spider Maize Cake. 

Ingredients . — 1 2-3rf1 Cup maize meal; l-3rd cup flour; ^ cup 
sugar; ^ cup butter; 1 cup sour milk; I cup sweet milk; 1 teaspoonful 
salt; 1 tcaspoonful (small) soda. 

Beat tlie eggs till light, add sour and sweet milk, and stir into the 
dry ingredients. Mix thoroughly and pour into frying-pan in which 
butter has been mclied. 'Pip tlie pan (first) from side to side to oil 
evenly with the butter. Bake about half an hour on top of stove. 

Maize Bread (i). 

Ingredients . — 3 Cups mealie meal (sifted); I cup white flour; 3 
cups sour milk; 1 egg; \ teaspoonful salt; 1 tablespoonful molasses 
(syrup) or sugar; 1 teaspoonful soda (large) ; 8 tablespoonfuls dripping 
or butter. 

Mix all together except the flour and soda, sift soda with flout iflto 
the other ingredients. Bak^ in a hot oven for 30 or 40 minutes iu a 
well-greased tin. This quantity makes a large and a small loaf. 


* A kind of Johnny cak^, 
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Maisie foe the Home. 
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Maize Bread (2). 

IngmdienU, — 1. Cup sour milk ; 1 cup maize meal ; 1 teaspbouful 
salt; I feaspponful bi-carbonate of soda; 1 cup white flour; 2 eggs; 1 
tablespoonful (large) sugar; 1 tablespoonful (large) dripping or melted 
butter. 

Mix the meal and sour milk over-night, add the other ingredients i 
the morning, and the soda dissolved in a little water, the last tiling 
Pour to thickness of one inch into shallow buttered pans and bake. 

Maize Bre^vd (3). 

Ingredients , — 2 Cups maize meal; 1 cup flour; 1 teaspoonful cream 
of tartar; ^ teaspoonful bi-carbonate of soda: 1 cup sweet milk; | cup 
sugar (small) ; 2 eggs. 

Take maize meal and pour on enough boiling water to wet it all ; 
cover and let stand till morning: then add flour and cream of tartar 
sifted together dissolve hi-carhorate of soda in milk, and stir with meal 
and flour; add sugar, and lastly put in eggs well beaten (yolks and 
whites separately). Bake in quick oven. 

CoTTXTHY Maize Bread. 

Jtigredienh , — 1 (hipful (sitiall) mealie meal; l-3rd cup sugar; \ 
teaspoonful salt; ^ teaspoonful bi-carhonate' of soda: 1 egg; 1 cupful 
'(hick sour cream. 

Sift together maize meal, sugCir, salt, aud add soda dissolved in a 
little warm water. Beat egg, add to it cream and stir into tlio dry in- 
gredients. Bake in a shallow buttered pan for twenty-five minutes. 
Cut into squares and serve. 

Ohio Maize. Bread. 

Ingredients , — 3 Table spoonfuls butter: 3 tablespooiifuls sugar; 2 
eggs; ^ teaspoonful salt; 1 cupful sweet milk: 1 cupful flour; 1 cupful 
maize meal; 3 teaspoonfuls (level) baking powder. 

TJub to a cream butter and sugar add eggs and beat until mixture 
is light. Then add salt and milk and mi.x well together. Sift togetlier 
flour, maize meal, and baking powder, and ad dto the mixture in small 
quantities whipping until quite light. Bake 25 minutes (hot oven) in 
a round baking pan* 

Browh Maize Bread. 

Tngredients,^3 Cups maize meal ; 3 cups Boer meal or rye : } cup 
golden syrup; 1 teaspoonful (small) bi-carbonate of soda; 1 quart (or 
4 cu|*) water. 

Boil the water, add a little salt, stir in the other ingredients and 
boil in a tin steamer or pudding form for four hours. 

(To he coniinmd,) 
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Minim frmm iHm Hlwm, 


By H. Mabtik. 

Ik continuation of my subject on the impoTtance of paying careful at- 
tention to the seemingly sinaH trifles in beeJceeping I would enumerate 
^‘feeding'^ as occupying an important place. 

In classing it as a trifle I am not alluding to the necessary feeding 
up of weak stocks at the end of the honey season, as at this period it 
is a positive necessity to give our stot^ks sufficient to ensure them against 
the few months of winter when no forage is available, at least in the 
uplands. Judicions feeding applies not only to giving pur impoverished 
stocks a sufficiency against such a period, but it consists of supplying 
them also at such times as there is a dearth of bee forage during the 
summer inoiiths, when the demand on these stores is double, or even 
treble, what it is in winter. In some parts of Natal these periods are 
more frocpicnt and of longer duration than in others; hence the neces- 
sity for individual hookcepers to. study thpir own locality for themselves. 

How often has it happened, for instance, that the beekeeper, on 
exainining his stocks for the first time after the winter has passed, has 
found them with j)leuty of stores? Soon after fruit-bloom or some 
other available source of nectar came in, and for three weeks or a month 
cur l)e(‘s Avere well provided for and made the host of their opportunity. 
This is followed by a period Avhen no forage is in bloom, often perhaps 
for another tliroo weeks. If at the end of su<h a spell we have neglected 
our bees, and then open a hive, we arc surprised to note at once the 
lightness of the combs we liad supposed were full of brood or honey. 
Tiie cause is a very natural one ; when the nectar began to come into 
the liive freely the queen increased the egg output enormoirsly, and as 
ihe supply of food kept up the hive soon filled up with brood, and this 
brood conBunies a great quantity of food for the first nine days from 
when the eggs are laid. It will easUy be seen what had become of the 
small surplus the bees had collected earlier. It is a very common thing 
to find the queen has ceased laying entirely during such dearth, for the 
simple reason that no nectar is coming into the hive, and this cei^atiop' 
in the supply to the worker army very often means that th^ 
not in a condition to store honey in the supers when the flrsit fiow^ 

takes place, and in consequence the beekeeper get no anrplua n , 
couple of months later than he might have had his queona ; 

laying steadily from the time they started. It is a g4& 
keeping-weak stocks, no honey. . , \ ; 

v;.' 'It will easily "be. seen what .feeding at such a time 
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may bo th^it eaoh colon)’' will not require more than a couple of pints 
of thin syrup to tide them over to a fresh natural supply; in fact, very 
often the moral effect has more to do in this matter than the beekeeper 
thinks. Bees, as everyone knows who knows anything about them, are 
very easily affected by conditions around them. A queen will suddenly 
cease laying if the nectar coming into the hive is cut off from any cause 
whatever, whether it be froiii weather conditions or the failure of the 
nectar source, yet a very small quantity of artificial stimulus in the shape 
of syrup will keep her encouraged and working — i.e., laying at full pres- 
sure. It is very easy to test the truth of this assertion by feeding one 
stock and leaving another unfed. 

We must always bear in mind that there is a very heavy drain on 
the colony’s strength at this season of the year (early spring) through 
the dying off of tlie bees that brought the stock over the winter, and 
therefore all the more necessary is il to induce the rapid increase in 
young bees to fill their places. 

Another trifle which is very often neglected is a constant supply of 
water at all times, but more particularly in tlie early spring, before the 
rain fills the dried-up spruits. For my owm part, I believe it is hotter 
to sii})}dy this need continually than to allow the bees to find it as Ix'st 
they can, unless we are sure that their own source of supply is satis- 
factory; v(^ry often there is a heavy mortality amongst bees through the 
];ecessity of obtaining water simply by ihe numbers that get drowmed 
or lost on windy days. Therefore, I hold it is better to give a constant 
supply oneself than take any risk; besides, we are siir(‘ the wnier is what 
vre would like them to have, which is not always tlio case when not pro- 
vided for them. Being si mated in a locality wdiere overground water is 
scarce, I have a good opportunity of testing the need and the <|uantity 
a few colonies require, and it would surprise many bc(*kee]jers wdio have 
not had the same opportunity as myself. The amount varices very much 
with the condition of the weather and also the strength of the colo7)i(v, 
hut during the recent parching w^eathcr I have known five colonies to 
empty n siwpint vessel in less than a day, which seems surprising. The 
demand is pariicularly great after a windy day, and I have seen, bees 
on the water vessel almost when it was too dark to see them, simply 
liecause they were (confined to their hive through high winds till after 
sundown. Similarly I have found them taking in water at five o’clock 
a.in., through the same cause, and when the sun was w^ell up the water 
vessel and imm^ate vicinjity resembled a small swarm when it so hap- 
pened that confined longer than usual. 

Bees nse the word) to take water from 

anywhere we da^bre, and to ai^emplish this it is best to leave the vessel 
Or vestels where we wiih their first spring flight in quest 

of a M will be found hunting all over for it; 
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and ae often as not will make their way to the vessels ahont the honse 
for their first supply. , At this stage a water-feeder left in a shady, 
quiet place and ke} 3 t regularly replenished wjll draw them all the sea- 
son, and even on wet days, when it is to l)e had on their own flight 
board, they will pass it over and go to the accustomed spot. 

I have found a vessel that will allow a float to follow the water 
right down to the bottom the most useful, and the one the bees prefer 
themselves also, being loss affected by wind than an inverted jar on a 
stage, and consequently more reliable. Yet another trifle, and one that 
may not seem of much consequence to many, are the drones. These 
gents, although a necessary evil, need not he tolerated more than is 
essential to the wxdJ-being of the apiary. Unless to the queen breeder 
or during the swarming season, we are very apt to regard the drone 
as an inconsiderable nonentity, of no service, but also of no harm. Such 
IS not the case. From the day the drone egg is laid till he takes his 
ignominious exit from the chitehes of three or four Amazon guards the 
drone is a heavy drain on the stores of the stock to w^hieh he belongs. 
They arc very heavy (consumers of honey. This must be apparent to 
anyone opening a hive vdth a good supply of drones. Long after all 
the workers have left off sipping their emergency ration on ih,e sup- 
position that the puff of smoke just then meant dissolution from their 
beloved home you will find the drone feasting, and they can keep on 
at it seemingly for an indefinite time. 

No doubt the liberal use of foundation will restrict the number 
of supi^liuous drones, but there are times when bees wnll raise drones 
in spite of the exertions of the beekeeper, , of ten removing the founda- 
tion before it is drawui out to do so, or building it in any corner of a 
hive or frame that will allow^ them space to do so, although I think it 
is seldom they remove drawn-out comb for this purpose. Therefore, it 
is alw^ays advisable, as far as possible, to give our bees 'full frames of 
drawn-out worker comb in the earlier part of the season, when bees 
are inciined to raise drones. Towards the end of the season, if we cut 
awray the patches of drone comb from the frames, we generally get 
worker cells built in its stead, and in that manner get good combs for 
the following spring — that is, if the frame is not too much drone (?oxnb 
to make it worth the trouble of saving it. A good drone trap will 
clear a hive in a few fine days so that one will suffice for a small apiary 
and soon save its cost in the saving of honey. 

In the beginning of November I trapped over 1,800 drones from 
one hive in two da 5 ^s. Very poor economy in practice from one who 
preaches it, you may well exclaim, but the explanation is reasonabje 
enough. The hive in question did not belong to my re^lar stocky but 
was hived by a friend and kept at his pkc# till it waa^ too late to 
remedy the defect, However, it is ism instance of what be^s wpl dq ill 
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drone-raising if left to follow their mstinct. A couple of years ago I 
caught a small swarm from dear knows where; they just scaled three 
pounds. Seeing a lot of drones amongst them, I hived them through 
an excluder, and caught a pound of drones in doing so. But word 
to the wise is sufficient.” While it is certain no hives run on modern 
lines can permit drone production to such an extent, there is no doubt 
but that most of our hives have more than is necessary for their well- 
being or the gain of the beekeeper. Of course, there is always the pro- 
bability of a few queens being hatched as supercedures, but there n<3ed 
not be any anxiety on the beekeeper's part but that enough drones will 
always be on hand, even with the most sedulous care in destroying them, 
till the bees take on the job of doing so themselves, which is after the 
last honey How, when many of the said drones will have revtdled in the 
fatness, or rather the sweetness, of the hive for the greater part of si-v 
months. 

Drones are indolent wasters who 1[)elievc in getting the most plea- 
sure out of life from the labours of others without contributing any- 
thing themselves. I’herefore, why should they be tolerated more than 
is absolutely necessary for the best interest of the craft? They have 
not even the redeeming feature that is somelimes atirilmied to them 
in colder climates — that of keeping up the temperature^ of the hive. 
Such a Jiecessiiy does not exist here when drones are in evidence; more 
often the opposite is the nile. H wo cannot increase the amount of 
honey stored in our supers, this, i Indievo, is one of the ways we cun 
pr(?vent some that has got there already from being wasted. 


A IBill “to exclude hares from the operation of the Game Act” (No. 
S, 1&06), is being introduced into Parliament by the Goverment this 
Session. | 

In terns of Section 3 of Act No. 54, 1906, the Minister of Agri- 
culture has deoiared that the farm known as of ^‘Buffels Hoek,” 
the property of Sir Duncan McKenzie, situated in the Impendhle Divi- 
sion^ shall, for the purpose of the East Coas^t Fever Acts, be deemed 
to be a portion of the Magisterial Division of Lioii^s Eiver, and all 
reettictions or regulations or hereafter may be in force in 

the of lion^s Kiver shall, in like manner, be in 

^d faatau ^ 
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IMPORTANT RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A COMMITTEE appointed to deal with the question of vegetable fibre in 
ivool met on March 25th, 1909, at Messrs. Dalgety & Co.^8 offices in 
London to receive final reports from sub-committees and to draw up tlio 
lecommendations which are to be issued to Colonial growers and wool 
handlers throughout the industry. There was a large . attendance of the 
committee, representing every section of the industry, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Reginald B. eTacornb. 

Discussion took place on the various reports and on the results of 
the exj^riments which have been made by the sub-committees. Bach re- 
commendation was thoroughly discussed and revised prior to its adoption. 

The following statement and recommendations were unanimously 
adopted ; — 

1. — In late years manufacturers and merchants have been greatly 
troubled with the increasing quantity of vegetable matter appearing in 
worsted and woollen goods after they had been dyed. Under tlie im- 
pression that defective sorting of the wool was the cause, they have 
blamed the wool merchant and the topmaker for not taking sufficient 
care. These latter people claim that quite as much and possibly more 
care than formerly is being taken. Investigation has proved that loose 
fibres and jute from bagging or string has been the cause of the trouble. 
When these are single or separated, it is impossible for the keenest eyes 
to detect them, and even minute pieces of canvas or small pieces of 
.ravelled twine used in sewing the bags might get overloolvcd owing to 
the colour of these being veiy similar to that of tfie greafify wool. It has 
also been found where inferior bags have been used and the bale has been 
carefully stripped of its wrapper, that the exterior of the wool is covered 
with myriads of loose fibres of jute. 

2. — ^The vegetable matter here alluded to must be understood to be 
altogether distinct from burrs. These are quite different in appearance 
and have to be treated by machinery, which process has been improved 
of recent years, but the straight fibres of which we speak can only be 
taken out after the piece has been dyed> involving tedious and careful 
'labour by hand. It must never be imagined for one moment that the 
agitation about vegetable matter in wool has anything to do with 

to cheapen the cost of sorting. Actual figuriis show that as much o? 
more is now spent upon sorting wool as ever while the 

or taking the white fibres out of the finished 

it :was a fipr, years. agoj Not.only’.ii it\6bs%;;ii>,'ti^ 
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fibr^ out of the clothe but when they are taken out^ they naturally leave 
defects in the cloth* 

8* — That tliera has been a deterioration in the quality of the pack- 
ing canvas or wool packs during recent years^ seems to be admitted on all 
hands, but this lowering of quality has been so gradual that it has not 
been noticed from year to year. It is only when comparing the bagging 
with that in use^say ten years ago that the difference is seen. Moreover 
it is noticed that the weaving is more open than formerly, and the yarn 
is less tightly twisted. Both these features cause the bagging to ‘^fray’^ 
more easily and thus liberate loose fibres of jute. This is especially 
noticeable wherever a cut is made in the bagging such as is done when 
Wool is exliibited for sale. 

4. — ^Amongst tlie remedies for this evil which have been suggested 
to the committee and carefully considered by them are: — 

The use of a superior quality of canvas and sewing string; of 
wool-lined bags ; of cotton and paper linings ; of dyed bags 
and dyed string; of wool sewing string; of singeing the 
canvas bag; of using sized or glazed bagging; of using 
metal fasteners to close the lid of the bag; of cross-dyeing 
the finished cloth, etc. 

6. — Quite apart from any of these remedies there are ways by which 
those who liaudle wool before it reaches its ultimate destination could 
do something to mitigate the evils. It would be a great advantage if 
every bag was carefully turned inside out; and shaken to remove casual 
pieces of bagging and string sometimes carelessly left in by the maker. 
The bag should then be turned back again. The greatest earo should 
be taken in the shearing, classing and packing sheds, and in the sale 
warehouses, that no foreign fibres, straw, grass, hemp, etc., should come 
into contact with the wool. 

0, — With regard to a superior quality of jute cloth, much could be 
done by using tightei* spun yam to weave into the bagging, and also by 
producing a closer woven cloth. It is quite evident that both these 
features would tend towards less fraying where the bag is cut, and that 
there would be less loose fibre on the wool as the result of the friction 
between wool and bag. A lighter cloth so made would no doubt stand 
the same strain of handling, and the cost of the bag need not be much 
more, a« the saving of weight would influence the price. The same will 
apply to the strinff used for sewing purposes, which, like the tares, should 
undjedi as the colour (red or blue) often proves fugitive and stains 
clean wool* 

7i-^heap cotton Iming to bags has also been suggested and already 
adopted by some growers. There are dangei^ connected with this. When 
it grease it is of the colour of w ool and should any 

: oyerlool^ work great harm. Of course, in 
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the ease of wool or cotton Jinod bagvS, it becomes possible to use a cheap 
outside bag. The cojiimilieci, however, after careful eousideration, whi(di 
has been confirmed by many outside opinions and protests, are com- 
pelled to deprecate the use of (‘alico linings. 

9. — On the other liand exhaustive experiments have been made with 
paper lined bags. In the case of ordinary thin }>aper, which has been 
but loosely attached with glue, the experiments have not been satisl’ac* 
tory. Specially prepared packs of a closely woven texture have, however, 
been produced with a thick corrugated paper lining, and the reports 
have been so unanimously favourable from buyers that the committee 
jiave no hesitation in giving these a high recommendation. 

9. — Singeing the cloth to remove all loose or .superfluous fibres seems 
to have advantages. 

10. — Sizing tlK‘ cloths leaves the impression that it is expedient 
which has more appearance than merit about it. In the rough usage of 
transit, etc., the glaze is apt to be rubbed off or disvsolved. Sizing alone 
is an altogether insutlieiont remedy, and the conimitteo (‘onsiders the 
;S u gge s t i on i n a d c q ua t e . 

11. — Metal fasteners for closing the mouth of the bag have becii 
i^uggested. Wliile this is a step in the right diicetion, it does n(,)t get 
over the difficulty at issue, and do(‘s not materially assivst in the solution 
of the question, besides introducing au element of danger in tlie 
handling. Moreover, they render the bale more easily liable to pilfering 
during transit. 

12. — Dyed bugs and.dytul string liavc on the surface something to 
recommend them if all goods made from wool had eveJitualJy t'o be dyed 
black or dark colours, lait us some of the fault arises from the rubliing 
of the wool in the bagging, and as these being single fibres ccnild not be 
picked off, it follows that dyed fibres going forward into light-coloured 
■goods would be a much greater danger tlian liglit hairs in dark goods, 
ajid the conun itfcee considers the suggestion (luite impracticable. Cot- 
oured stripes on the bales are also considered objectionable. 

13. — It is of course well known that vegetable fibres will not dye 
with wool, and the question of cioss-dyeing, i.e., once for vegetable and 
once of animal fib7‘es, is also impracticable, 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In conclusion, the committee desires to recoi’d its extreme gratifica- 
tion with the manner in which a large number of Colonial growers have 
already interested themselves in this question; the response in tlic way 
of improved tares which have come on to the market during the present 
•season lias been as surprising as it has been gi-atifyijig. 

Many lares, including eotton-lined, paper-lined, singed bags, and 
tares of improved quality, have come under the notice of buyers, and 
already there has been a marked improvement in the packing of many of 
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the best clips. The interest of buyers has also been stimulated, and it 
will be advantageous to sellers who use approved tares to have tlie fact 
stated in the catalogues. 

It is obvious that the advantages of packing the wool in a satis- 
factoiy manner accrue to the grower, as a clip which has the confidence 
of users always lias a ])reference over one not so well favoured. There 
may be a minute extra cost of packing, according to tlie desires of tl)c 
U‘ers, but it appears to be more than compensated for by the advantages 
of good will, and further it is most im})robab]e that anyone who takes a 
pride in liis clip will send it io marked in anylliing but the most 
merchantable form. Indeed, it could scarcely be imagined that any trade 
would send forward Io market its commodilies in any but the most 
at-traedivo form to the Iniym*. Iloiihtless many bu3^ers of good wools 
would not object to share in the extra cost if some equitable way could 
Ihj found for this, hut ho fai no feasible plan has been suggested. Many 
‘manufacturers cjontinuc to give additional testimony to the enormous 
extra, cxiicnse ent.ailcd ly tlie presemee of this vegcdahle rfhre,*and wliat- 
ever may he the difTerence of opinion as to methods and division of the 
small extra, cost, the grower may he absolut(‘ly certain that in the 
iiltiniate reckoning, tliis extra cost of treatment is always a tax on the 
value of the raw wool, which falls ultimately on the grower. 

ddic committee desires tf> ui-ge that all growers will continue to 
assist in tl'C efforts to obtain so vciy desirable an end. They would, 
hoAvever, emphasise once and for all that facd that cotton linings eonsli- 
tuto a.n equally serious elemcTit of danger; in fact, the cotton threads are 
liable io fray and are even more difricuit to eliminate than ]>]eees of Jute 
rdring. 

The question of wckjI linings for packs lias met with an unexpected 
check owing to the fact that 25 per cent, duty will have to be paid in 
Australasia. This means a cost of about Is. 7d. each landed, but, of 
course, tiie cheapest packs may tlieu he use‘l as outer coverings, it is 
hoped, hovvevci;, that the Government of the Commonwealth may see it 
way to cancel tliis, and negotiations arc in progress with that object in 
view. Meanwhile, in the opinion of the committee, the wool lining 
furnishes a real remedy provided that tlie g‘X)wers can find an easy and 
convenient method of manipulating the'^e linings in the process of 
packing. 

The various efforts made with paper-lined packs as previously stated 
have proved eminently satisfactory. Ttie essential features are that the 
canvas should be eufficdcntly ^tiong and not too thin; that the paper 
should be of the thick and corrugated type, which does not fracture; and 
that the paper be thoroughly attaelied to tlio pack. Ihu’ks of this char- 
acter, which have already been under the notice of the committee, are 
such as can be thoroughly recommended, and the extra cost of sucli a 
paper lining is estimated not to exceed 9d. per hale 
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Gap0 FruH Exports 


REVIEW OF THE 1909 SEASON. 


We have loceived a copy of a report of the Trades Comiiiisyiooer for Cape 
Colony ill London on the fresh fruit export trade, for the season 1909, 
which has been submitted to tlie Under Secretary for Agriculture, Cape- 
town. As the report will doubtless interest a wide circle of our readers 
we propose to pubJisJi it in exienso, in instalment®. The report (which is 
dated 29ih October) runs as follows: — 

Sir, — have the honour to report that during the past season 1 gave 
my earnest and unremitting attention to the export trade in frcfrli fruit 
from the Cape Colony. 

Under the headings of tlu* different varieties of fruit I deal in this 
report wdth the results of the season under review, the fwuces obtained, the 
condition in which tlie fruit arrived, the (piantities exported, and the 
(juantities of (*ach clasr of fruit w'hitjli could be disposed of on these 
markets witliont seriously affecting, the prices, the varieties, or classes, the 
'p^alities and sizes of frnit w hich are most desired, and tliosci wliicli arc riol 
wanted on these markets. I have also dealt fully with the questions of 
packing, grading and transportation of the different fruit, and 1 trust 
that growers and sliippers will take serious note of these remarks ami 
recomirieudations. I cannot too earnestly impress u])on them tlie futility 
of shipping such varieties, qualities and sizes of fruit as the market does 
not w^ani; they should exercise the utmost care in the packing, grading 
and selection of IheL fiuit. It is essential that tJie re(|uire,ments, the likes 
and prejudices of the buyers on tlieso markets should be carefully studied, 
Jiowever peculiar they may appear to those who live under different con- 
ditions and in a difi'erent climate. It is also equally important that the 
peculiarities of the fruit itself should be carefully studied in so fur a.s its 
capacity for keeping and travelling is concerned. 

Fruit gathered in the heat of the day, or exposed unnecessarily to the 
heat after being gathered, or carelessly handled, or over-ripe when 
gathered, will not arrive in a saleable condition on this side. To disregard 
iiiese pointy, or even to look upon them lightly, will mean certain loss 
to the actual shippers, and harm done to the name of Cape fruit from 
which all exporters will suffer. 

During the past season the fruit arrived in a better condition; there 
lias been a marked improvement in the manner of packing, and new 
methods have been experimented with, some of which are likely to prove 
successful and will probably improve the condition of the fruit on arrival. 
Unfortunately, liowevcr, the resources of the consignees and salesmen for 
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tJie disposal of Cape fruit were severely taxed; the unusual and almost 
unprecedented bad weather created a state of affairs with which they never 
before had to contend since the Capo fruit trade was started. Besides 
continuous fogs and rains, the w'eather was bitterly cold; sometimes for 
'four or five weeks the temperature seldom rose above freezing point, and 
^almost throughout the Cape fruit season greater portions of the United 
Kingdom and the ('ontiiient were covered with snow. Not only did 
people feel disinclined to eat fruit, but they were provojiicd from iiioving 
about and doing their shopping under such unfavourable conditions. 

Quantities Exported. 

Tlie following figures sliow — in ]>oxes — the total quantities of fruit 
exjK)rh‘d from tlio Cape Colony for the sev(‘n years ending lh05: — 


1899 10,817 1902 14.998 

1900 ir.r>3f> 19o.q 21,908 

1901 17,205 n:OI 94,7 2;J 

1905 29.892 


and for ]>urpos(‘s of closer comparison T append the <iuantities of each 
variety of fruit ex{)ortcd d tiring tlie past four years: — 


i 

1906 

i 1907 

j 1908 1 


Peaches ... .. j 


10,572 

j ! 

' 1 2,925 

17,298 

Pears ... ... ... 1 


22.213 


55 > * -9 

Plums ... ... ... 1 


25,160 


3*>oS4 

Nectarine.s ... : 


1,149 

762 

2 ,» 9 l 

Grapes ... ... j 

'S.WI 

23,291 

77..'!(>7 

3 ^vV ’3 

Melons ... ... i 



; » .404 

216 

Apricots ... ... ; 

S6« 

1,214 

10,486 

2, 1O4 

Apfile.s ... ... ... 1 

4 » 


45 « ! 

201 

Pines .. ... 1 

70 

■404 

*?» 44 « 

3 *-%f «^)5 

Sundries ... ... j 

1 

1 

-5 

1 40 

I >5.1 : 

121 

i 

1 

i 

59,866 

^- 2»355 

i i 

j » 7 ^* 73 « : 

1 1 

173,922 

In reviewing these figures it is graUfving to notice a gradual increase 
in }>eache8 and pears, and a substantial increase in plums and net?tarines. 
i’here was a considerable deenutse in 1909 in the (pianiity of grapes as 


compared with the previous year, and this is ])rol)al)ly due to Ihe unsatis- 
iJactory prices obtained during 1908. As prices obtained during the past 
season were again satisfactory, the quantities to bo exported during the 
coming season will pro1)ably be considerable. I am not sorry to record a 
very considerable decrease in the quantity of apricots as compared with 
ilast yearns exports, which were excessive, but I would welcome a gradual 
increase on the quantities during 1909. Tlie enormous iiuirease in the 
quantity of pines mis rather embarrassing to tho* e on this sid<^ who had to 
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dispose of them; I deal, however, with this feature under the heading of 
^^Pines/’ It is very desirable that increases in the export of each class of 
fruit should be gradual, but tiiis can only come about when there is co- 
operation iunongst shippers. 

Cost op Exporting. 

From aclual experiencjo and from other sources of iut’orination at my 
dhsposal, J have made estimates of the total costs of exporting diflenvut 
varieties of fruit, and 1 think these ligures will be useful to those growers 
V. he liave not yet iiad )nncli experience in the export of fruit. 

In submitting tluise figures I feel tliat 1 am laying myself open to 
criticism by experienced exporters, but I must explain that during the 
past three years I have kept accurate records and made many estimates, 
and although my present figures are tlie outcome of previous estimates, 
they may not agree with the experience of many individual sliippers, hut 
lliey will proliahly ])rovi‘ to lie a fair average of the result of (lie bulk of 
the shipments. 

I have also added a column ^ho\ving what 1 considi'r the averntje 
prices realised, for fairly sound and average (jindity fruit, during the past 
tliree years. 

AVasty or rotten fruit realised little or no price. wJiile very excelleiit 
fruit sometimes make fancy prices. 


Fi&ihnaied ("osl of Packmy, Shippiny, and Selllny Fresh Fruii from the 
Cape (\)iony on the London Mnrl’vl. 



FRUIT SHIPPED IN COLD STORAGE. 



s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

i s 

. d. 

! S. 

d. 

Ncclrtriiics & Peaohfs, 20 to 24 

0 

i 

3 1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

■ ii 

0 

94 

0 

8 

■! ^ 

3 1 

t 7 

1 6 

6N 

oP 

Pears, 28 to 36 ... ... ! 

0 

3'h\ 

0 

3 

0 


0 


I 

■4 

0 

5 

2 

6 

4 

6 

Plums, 24 to 36 ... .. j 

i ^ 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

'4 

0 

«4 

0 

5 

1 I 

10 

4 

9 

Grapes, in 2olb. boxes ... j 

\ 0 

7h\ 

0 

4i 

! 0 

4 

0 

3 

2 

4 

0 

r 1 

1 4 

10 

8 

6 

Grapes, in lolb. boxes 

Grapes, in 4olb, crates with : 

j 0 

4 1 

0 


' 0 

2 

0 

2 

I 

2 

0 

64 

! 2 

i • 

7 

4 

7 

baskets 

2 

7 1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

8 

4 

0 

2 

0 

!io 

6 

20 

0 

Apricots, 28 to 36 

0 

2h\ 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

t 

0 

5 

0 

24 


3 

5 

0 

Apples, per bushel 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 


0 

3h 

2 

0 

1 

! 0 

6 

4 

I 

1 7 

0 


FRUIT SHIPPED IN VENTILATED HOLD. 


Oranges, per loo 

0 10 

^ 3 

1 ^ 3 

1 ^ 

0 K 1 0 7 

! 3 3 

6 3 

Naarljes, 25 to 32 

0 3 

0 2 I 

° >4 

0 2 

° 34 j 0 3 

< 3 

2 6 

Pines (Queens), i do/. . . 

0 9 

0 li' 

0 2 

« 3 j 

0 8.ij 0 4 

2 ■ 4 

3 4 

Aimeria Grapes, 3olbs. 

Hi 

0 3 j 

0 6 

1 ) 

0 4 

1 3 1 0 8 j 

3 9 

8 9 
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Financial Result of the 1909 Season. 

For the infornmtion of those interested in this tnjd<‘, I have made 
the following estimates of the financial result of the fniit exi^orted during 
the past season, calculated on the basis of the foregoing estiniale of the 
"^cost of sldppiug and average prices realised,” These figures do not 
include oranges or other citrus fruit, nor fruit shipped from othm- Houtli 


Ai l ican Colonies. 

Estimated total amount realised by sales - . £-11,370 

Estimated cost of boxes and packing ma- 
terial (all imported) £4,1)90 

Railway and dock ( liarges I,til9 

Ocean freights 8,590 

London and other market charges 4,t)52 

Estimated total outlay, not including labour 

in packing and oust of produotiiui . . 19,29;:) 


Estimated md profit on sales ‘£22,083 


From those figures it will be seen tliat <}iii>]>ers have to im*ur an 
outlay <»f nearly 50 |K*r c(Mit. of the return tliey may fairly hope hu’ liefore 
they are in receipt of any romittaneos from their agents, li will also he 
seen tJiat the ocean freights arc estimated to amount to inon^ than 20 per 
cent, of the total amount realised. 

Although the iigures showing the gross financial result of the past 
tieusun are not imposing, and do not convey tlie ideal tliat a large export 
trade worthy of the name has Ijcen created, 1 desire to point (uit that this 
trade is increasing as fast as is com|uitil)le with llii‘ reipiTremciiis a’ld ex- 
pansions of tluf markets. Tlie packing and The (pialitv of th(‘ fruit ex- 
ported are im])roving, and more economical and ex]>editions methods are 
being adopted in tli(‘ matter of exportation. Idle it is ]>rofitai)l(‘ to ship 
tb.<‘ classes of fruit which make up alnu^st the entire hulk of the fruit 
now exported from tli< (hipi' (h)lony, it must he remembered that these 
are high-class fruits, and as such will always only command a iiinited 
market, as they can be bought onlv hv well-to-do pf'ople. They are, more- 
over, cos.tly to handle and more or less dedicate and risky to trade in. 
Growers should therefore seriously cominenee to direct their attention to 
the fruits which can be shipped eheaplv and in large (pTaniities without 
^eatly affecting the markets, and whieli will be consumed by the masses. 
T refer to such fniit s as apples, Almeria grapes and oranges, and to the 
list might also be added pears and pines, of which fairly large (piantities 
are already coming forward. The two last-mentioned fruits cannot alto- 
gether properly ho classed with cheap, popular fruits, hut there is no 
re^kson why they should not become so, 
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I am dealing with apples and Almeria grapes fully in this report, and 
oranges in a later and separate report. I must, however, impress 
upon growers of fruit the fact that if a large export trade is to be created, 
ii will have to be with the aid of the fruits just mentioned. If the 
quantity of Almeria grapes or apples shipped to these markest during one 
season exceeded in each case the total quantity of all fruit at present 
exported from the Cape Colony, it would not aflVct market prices as much 
as the inereasod shijunenis of plums, did during the past season. 

Distribution and Markrts. 

The methods adopted by the consignees of Cape fruit for its distribu- 
tion through the different markets of Ihe TTnited Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent of F^urope have much improved during tl)o past year. Tlie con- 
signees have realised the importance of distributing the fruit sent to 
lliom in the widest manner ])ossih]c. 

Covent Carden is, of course, the greatest mai'ket in F]ngland, though 
T am not sure that it deals with ihe largest hulk of fruit, hut it is ecr- 
iniiiiy the market s])e<dally suited lor the distribution of the varietii’s vf 
fruit exportei! from I lie Cape and dealt witli in tliis report. It is the 
heft mai'ket for high class fruit, and is attended by buyers from all parts 
of tl’.e Uniied Kingd('.m. 

Notwithstanding tlie advantages which Caveni Garden affords, and 
the position it hold amongst the fruit markets of England, 1 consider it 
to be very desirable that f'ertain classes of fruit wliicli are intended for 
the proviiuaal and (h)r:tincntal markets should lie forwarded direct from 
Southampton, when carried by the mail steamers. 

A few years ago I induced a firm of commission agents at South 
ampton to take iij) the distribution of fruit direct from that port. Tlie 
results of their efforts have been quite successful, and the prices re- 
lurnod by them compare most favourably with those' of Covent Garden. 

The advantages derived from this method of distribution are, that 
the fruit is forwarded to the different provincial markets on Saturday 
morning, immediately after being landed, and arrives at its destination 
on Monday morning simultaneously with the bulk of the consignments at 
C^vent (Tardevn, tlms not only saving time, but a eonsiderahle amount of 
handling also. 1 have found tliat fruit, and more particularly grapes, 
first forwarded to London and removed to the depots of the fruit agents 
there, and then purchased by the provincial buyers, suffers a deal of 
damage by tlie extra amount of handling. 

While expressing the firm belief that Covent Garden is the market 
foj* the large bulk of the Cape fruit, T consider it advantageous and 
cheaper to forward the fruit intended for other markets direct from 
Sofuthampton. 

The methods of distribution depend largely upon the shippers them- 
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selves, as they select the class of agent to whom they prefer to consign 
their fruit. Cape fruit is handled by three distinct classes of consignees, 
whom I will describe as follows: — 

(a) The General Agents who is probably a merchant or commission 
Agent dealing in all classes of merchandise or produce. He is not in the 
fruit trade, but bis functions are to ])lace the fruit consigned to him \n 
the hands of a fruit salesman or fruit auctioneer; to use his discretion as 
to the markets in which he considers it most advisable to place the fruit; 
and, if necessary, to liold hack the fruit if he considers the market \in> 
favourable It is also his duty to keep a close watch on the salesman or 
auctioneer entrustecl with the disposal of the frnii, and to endeavour to 
obtain the best prices possible for the ship]»er. In sonic cases these agents 
split up their consignments amongst a large number of fruit salesmen in 
different markets, and frequently change llie salesinen if they arc nor. 
satisfied with the prices. Hiese agents are also liable for the proceeds and 
fake all responsibility for wh.ich of course they receive a commission. 
Nvhich is arranged beforehand. 

{h) The Fruit Salesman is in the fruit trade and deals in nothing 
else. He has stalls in Covent <~i'arden and depots in the immediate neigh- 
loci hood. He is r. direct touch with the fruit buyers and fruiterers, ami ‘s 
tlie real means, of distribution. Fair quantitits of Cape ffnii arc shipped I o 
these salesmen on consignment to bo sold on commission. Tliey claim to 
be in a iK lior position lhan the fruit auctioneers to obtain high prices, as 
they have more time io sell ihe fruit, which they do by treaty aud by bar- 
gaining. This method of selling is <a»d to be particularly advantageous 
with high-class fruit, and especially fruit which it not very well known on 
the markets. 

(c) llie Fruit Auciunieers. The--.* firm^ oeeu]>y stands in the Flond 
Hall of Covent Garden, wliere huge qu.'mtities of fruit are sold three times 
a week by public auction. Samples of the brands are exposed on tables 
previous to the sale, and while the sale is ])r(K!eeding hvo boxes of (‘aeh 
brand are opened in the pre.sencc of the large audience of buyers and 
bidding is immediately started. Though there are some drawbacks to lliis 
method of selling, yet it has considerable advantages. The fruit thus sold 
is immediately taken off the market and disposed of by the retailers. The 
fiuit auctionoors contend t hat they make better pi ices than other sa1e-- 
men, and in some cases I have found them to be correct in ibis statement. 

It is also feasible for shippers to consign their fruit direct tn the 
auctioneer.^ should they consider it advisable to do so. 1 consider tlie 
public auction method of selling to Iw advantageous wdien large quantities 
of fruit are coming forward. 

But as to the best manner of disposing of the fruit on these markeis, 
I would advise shippers to select a good agent witli some experience in 
the Cape fruit trade, and leave it to his judgment as to its disposal. A 
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great rivalry has been created amongst the consignees of Cape fruit, each 
of whom is doing his best to satisfy his patrons, and on the whole I think 
everytliing possible is bcnng done by ihes(? gentlemen on behalf of the 
shippers to obtain tlie best results. 

^ The development and exploitation of provincial and Continental 
nu rkets is a question whicli has received my close attention. 

I have been in constant communication with tiic principal dealers in 
the large provincial towns in tlie TTiiited Kingdom, and have endeavoured 
to place them in direct c(>nimu)]ication with the consignees in London and 
at Southamptun vlto Juno large quantities of fruit for distribution. 

In regard to the Continental markets I may numtion that I visited 
Hamburg and found that rhis port could be gradually developed as a 
muikot for the ditTcrcnt varietios of Cape fruits. The large towns In 
Germany are mostly supplied tlirough ITainburg. 

Rotterdam and Amsterdam are also taking small quantities of Cape 
fruit, and there is ev(M’v reason to believe tiud tliese markets will also 
gradually develop. 

* The market in Paris for Cape fruit has always been a difficult qiics- 
tio];, hut T think it will, in time, also develop. 

T I'.ave recently h(‘ep in comnninicafion with the principal fniit 
dealern at Copenhagen and Rtoekholm, with a view of ojxuiing u]> markets 
for Cape fjuit and I am led to belitux* that small quantities will find their 
•way there during tlie forthcoming s^'ason. 

Witli reference to (^)ntinenfal markets generally, it must l)e l)orne in 
mind that Cape fruit js <|uite new to them, and that such ( lasses of fruit 
which arrive during the winiew months are a novelty and will, at the out- 
set, only meet with a limited detnand. 

1 slioiihl also like io ])oiut out that there are at present coTis.idcrabl<‘ 
difficulties in transporting the fruit to the Continental markets, upon 
arrival at English ports. Different consignees have adopted different 
methods, hut none of tliose methods arc quite satisfactory. The quickest 
route whicli lias now been found for despatching consignments intended 
for the markets of Northern Europe is to ship via Griinshy to Hamburg. 
Cor this purpos(* tlu fruit .should he put on rail at youthanqtton, on 
Saturday morning, and forwarded direct to Grimsby liy the South Western 
and Great Eastern llaihvays. The first available boat sails from Grimsby 
.on the following Monday evening. The fniit could thus be placed on the 
TTarnhiirg market on Wednesday. By the other routes whicli have hitherto 
been made use of, the fniit arrived at TTamhurg on Friday and could not 
be marketed until Saturday moTning, which is not a good market day. 
'I he.^c arc oucstions, liowev(‘r, wdiich would he best left in tlu‘ hands of the 
consignee, with whom I am in constant communication upon the subject. 

As to the question of developing a market for Cape fruit in New 
York, the same rem^irks would apply as to other new markets. I think a 
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market could be developed tliere, but it unist be done gradually, while 
•studying the tasi<«s of tlie people, and gradual iy making them aecuh^toim^d 
.to these classes of fruit during the winter months. 

OoVERXMEXT BrAN'I). 

During the jjast seavson I have again earefiilly noted the (. fTect of the 
(iuvi'i iiment ])i*;ni(l on tbcKe markets, and 1 r(‘gret to liavc^ to re]a‘al that 
little nolue was taken of it by fruit dealers. Tiiis is nnicb to b.e regretted, 
:as it would uudoubt(‘d]v be of great advantage to those shipjKn's who ])aek 
first-cdass fruit if the brand was reeognisiMl in tin- trade. The fact, how- 
e'er, leniainr^ that after tiie brand has h(.‘en jdaeed on the box certain 
•classes of fruit de teriorate in dilfereiil d(*gree’^i, and the fruit is judged on 
this side soley by its condition on arrival. I think, liowever, the brand- 
ing of the fruit has had a, good etf(*et upon tlie general (juality of the 
fruit slii])ped as the (government inspection would act to a certain degree 
as a check (Ui ttiose shippers who, through lack of knowledge. (.'onteifr}>latt 3 
the shijunent ol fruit whieh would he unsuitable for tiiis market, 'riie hi- 
s]'Cci'U‘ is also in the position to see ihat tlie boxes are pn^perly juarked, 
and generally to advise shi])pers upon any mistakes which might ]ia\e 
been made by their employees unkiuuvn to them. 

If 1. Were a ^’liipjjer of fruit, and sali>}ied that the (Government In- 
spector was thoroughly conversant vdth tie* latest requi r(‘ments of ihe 
London market, 1 would giv(* him full aiithoriiv to reject anv ])oition of 
jnv fruit intcndt‘d for shlpnH‘nt, if la cou>idcri>d it unfit foj- (wport. in 
which case it < onld la* sold for what it would fetch on the Capetown 
market. Tliere is not ihe sliglitest us..* in laiynig freight on fruit whieli 
could not stand the journey, or wlikli is of sucii <piality or variety as to 
make it unsaleable on ibese markets. 

ADvrRTiSTxn Cape Fim its 

1 notice that tin- ipiestion has Ix'eii raised recent I v on more than one 
occasion, and in c«»nn(>ction Uierewith I would like to state that I consider 
it liighly desirahle that some steps slu uld l>e taken to make Cape fruit 
better known on the markets ef the Fnited Kingdom, as well as those of 
the (Continent. I'he fact that the fruit not wtdl known even to the 
fruiterers considcrtihly restricts tlie demand. 

Tt has been suggested to me that an attractive coloured bill poster, 
illusfratiug Oa])e fruit, sliouki be prominently exhibited at all towns wliere 
.Cape fruit is sold, and f think if this could he done it would certainly 
benefit the trade. 

The question is, however, who is to pay for such advertising, and 
upon this point I [irefor to make no suggestion. 

Another method of popularising the fniit is hy taking advantage dm- 
.jng the season of the* horticultural shows ludd at difTer(*nt partws in 
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3vnpl{.ri(L If shippers were to instruct their agents to make use of thes^e* 
shows and to exhibit samples of their consignments (which might be 
-T)n(3ced specially for this purpose), they would, in addition to the 
probability of their winning prizes, be greatly benefitting the trade and 
have \]v Fr.iisfa<‘tu)ii of knowing that they are doing so by the inethod 
of self-help. 

During 'Marcl), 1J)08, llie Itoyal Horticultural Society very kindly 
allotted a day spe(dally for Sonili African fruit, and offered several yalii- 
ahlt* ju’izos. They placed their hall and all their attendants at my disposal 
tree of charge. Altliough 1 gave ample notice of this generous offer to 
the fi ilii-growers in tlie Cape (^ffony tlirough your Department, the res^ult 
Wii- most disappointing, for only two shippers took advantage of the 
►simw, and I would havi* he('n left entirely in the lurch had it not been for 
Si me c>f tlio agents of tlie growers wiio, at my special request, came to my 
assistance and put up some very creditable exhibits. In spite of this I 
had, however, to purchase n quantity of Cape fruit at my own expense so- 
to make a fairly representative show*. 

(To he continued.) 


Destructiox of ]?ats IN' Cane Fields. — The following plan has 
been adopted with success: — As soon as the crop was off (as nothing can 
he done amongst full-grown enne) great slaughter was caused by laying 
baits of ripe cane; the cane being split into two or more pieces, 6 in. long, 
and saturat(Hl by dijiping in a 2 per cent, s.olution of .d„ry(dinine. As 
long as there was little new cane to be got, these baits proved an irresiible- 
attraction to the rats; after the cane was up the rats were not so keen, 
and a new medium of bait had to be tried. The following was the most 
successful : — Green sweet potatoes sliced up into small pieces (the small 
tubers were mostly used), allowed to dry for twenty-four hours, and then, 
as with the cane bait, dipped in a 2 per cent, solution of strychnine. 
These were freely taken by the rats, of which large numbers were de- 
stroyed. Another simple plan, said to be very effective, is worthy of 
i.Tial: Dress plenty of hits of straw with strong birdlime, and spread these 
thickly on the ground around the burrows. Amongst the straws throw 
i«»ome attraciiye bait — ^barley or malt sprinkled with oil of carraway is » 
good draw. Next morning the straws will be found gathered up in little- 
bundles, and in the centre of each will be found a rat, dead or alive. — 
Journul of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. 
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Tho Tanning Industry. 

WHAT THE O.R.C. PROPOSES TO DO. 


THE OOMHilTSSION’S REPORT. 

The Gomiiiission whidi was appointed last year hy the O.IhC. Govern- 
incni to inquire into ajid report upon the state of t!u‘ tanning and 
tobaeeo industries of that Colony have now submitted their re[)ort, 
wliieli has been published ])y the authorilies. The seetion of the report 
devoted to the tanning industry is of more partieular interest at the 
present time; and we accordingly propose to reproduce the leading 
features of that portion of the document. 

The Coininission, in considering this important industny decided 
to investigate and re[)ort ii])on the following: — (1) The condition of 
existing tanneries; (2) the available supply of tanning material in the 
Orangi' Kiver Colony: (3) the supply of hides and skins of good quality; 
(4) tlie most suitable ]»lace or places for the establishment of tanneries; 
(b) hoot factories in eoniUHdion with tanneries: ((>) tlie payability and 
commercial success of ventures, of this kind; and (7) the form of Gov- 
ernment assistance to encourage the establishment of tanneries and the 
training of young men to the trade. 

There being no esialdishcd tanneries in. the Orange Lbver Colony, 
the Commission visited Pot <*hefs.t room, where they were informed that 
the Government Industrial School and Orphanage included a tannery. 

Some l)oys are being taught the trade of tanning in a small estal>- 
lishment, under the supervision and' direction of a IVFr. de Jong, a 
thorotiglily qualified tanner, and the leather prepared there is either 
used in the small hootmakePs shop connected with the school or sold. 

Th(* Commission are convinced that the tanning material knowm 
as Eland's boontje is availalile in this Colony in practically unlimited 
quantiti(\s. According to the evidence of Mr. de Jong, this root, when 
mixed in ])roper proportions with other harks and roots, raakea a very 
suitable tanning material. At this institution at Potehefstroom Eland^s 
boontje is being bought at 4s. per 100 Itis. in the dried and hroken-up 
stale. 

From the results of this small institution, as w'oll as another of an 
even smaller nature carried on by one man near Parvs, without assist- 
ance, and which the Commission also had the opportunity of visiting, 
it appears that tanning can be carried on quite profitably in a small, 
way by individual effort and with very little capital. 

The Commission also visited the Kingwilliamstowm Tannery and 
Boot Factory, where the industry is carried on on a very much larger 
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scale and on np-to-date lines. This establishments deals with about 300 
hides and skins per week, which are treated in a very creditable maui^ 
ner, suitable machinery being used for finishing off and splitting the 
leather. The hides used in this tannery are mostly from the Orange 
Kiver Colony and Transvaal, and are stated to be of very good quality. 
The nianufaciured leather is either sold or made into boots in the work- 
shops connected wit)i the tannery, where only the ordinary Veldschoen 
and Blucher for children and men are turned out, and which find a 
ready sale in thia Colony. 

When it is realised, the Report remarks, that . the Teldsehoen 
originated in this country, and that it is not used in any other country 
in the world, and that the im})OTts of these articles are very common 
imitations of the original South African production, it must be admitted 
that a legitimate industry was filched away for a number of years., and 
one well adapted to employ and give a livelihood, to our youth. 

Mostly white labour is employed in the boot-making on the piece 
system, which appears to be considered the best. In the tanning yards 
natives are employed to do most of the work, hut there seems to be 
no reason why white labour i^ould not be substituted entirely. 

The Commission was led to the conclusion that this etablishment, 
which may be considered as typical of many others in the Cape Colony, 
is in a very prosperous condition, and it may be assumed that there ia 
every jiossibility of establishing flourishing concerns of a like nature 
in the O.R.C., especially considering the ononnoius saving that would 
be effected in railage on the raw hidea coastwards and on the manufac- 
tured article back again. (Considerable capital is, however, required in 
a business of this kind. 

The Cliainnaii of the Commission also visited the IJesbeek Tannery 
at Kfuidebosch of Messrs. Mos.sop & Rons, Ltd., on the 3rd of Repteiri- 
l)cr. The manager of this establishment placed in the hands of the 
(bmmiseion a statement dealing with the pasition of the tanning indus- 
try in general, and especially pointing out the existing disadvantages 
owing to the nnc’ertainty of the Customs tariffs and the inadequate pro- 
tection in the past. 

The Commission took exhaustive evidence from Dr. Targett Adams 
IV] ill rof(^rence to the various materials procurable in South Africa, and 
especially in the Orange River Cojony. It would appear that while the 
percentage of tamiin in the Eland^s boontje is very' satisfactory, sufla- 
cient trials haye hitherto not been made to prove conclusively that it 
^ould be used extensively and to advantage, both from the point of view 
of cheapness and the quality and colour of the leather produced. 

The Kingwilliamstown tannery uses almost exclusively wattle batk 
grown in that district, and costing, delivered there, aa much as nearly 
£8 per ton. ' 
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Dutil the tanning value of Eland^s boontje commercially haa been 
itilly detemined any expression of opinion on the part of the Commis- 
sion, the Keport remarks, must needed be premature and perhaps un- 
loliable, but there seems to be no reason to doubt its suitability, and 
it can reasonably be assumed that it would pay any farmer to dig the 
root and bring it to market, judging from the price at present being paid 
for it at Potchefstroom. 

According to the evidence of Dr. Targett Adams, the percentage 
01 tannin in Eland’s boontje is about 21 per cent., as compared with 
oO per cent, in wattle, and thia would seem to justify the conclusion 
tbiit^ considenng the market value of wattle bark, Eland’s boontje 
could be profitably used. 

The hides and skins to be treated in a tannery, the lleport goes 
oil to say, -should always be of the best obtainable quality. Hides of 
animals in a low condition, or of an indifferent quality, or badly skinned 
and [>artly damaged througli being too heavily branded, are very un- 
profitable to the tanner, and the same would apply to sun-dried hides. 
It has been ae(‘crtained beyond doubt that the best results are obtain- 
able if the tanner can procure hides fresh from the butcher and forth- 
with apply his own treatment. The most suitalde ]>hive for establishing 
a tannery sliould tlicrefore offer the following facilities: — 

(1) Central situation, with railway connection to tallne^}^ 

(2) Suitable water supply. 

(3) Ajuple supply of fresh hide- and skins, 

(4) Olieat) motive power. 

(5) Opportunities for dis^posing of refuse. 

(d) Sufficient supply of white labour. • 

(T) Cojivenient and ready market for the manufactured article. 

Taking all these requirements into consideration, the Commission 
are of opinion tliat Bloemfontein would be the most suitable place for 
establishing a tannery as contemplated. 

The To\vn Council of Bloemfontein are prepared to offer the Oov- 
emmeiit, on favourable terms, a suitable site near the Abattoir, and 
connected with tJic sewerage system of the town, as well as a sufficient 
water and electric power at special rates. The Commission 
also had Ivroonstad under consideration for the establishment of a tan- 
nery, but tound that, although suitable in some respects, all the neces- 
aary facilities are not available there. 

From what the Commission saw in Kingwilliamstowui they have no 
hesitation in recommending a boot factory in connection with the tan- 
nery. 8uch a factory, producing, as it would, only the ordinary boot 
for farm and Dative tra^ requires no expensive machinery, and the 
work is so simple that inexperienced workmen soon become trained 
handa.'’,-' 
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In the tannery young men of the country would be taught the trade> 
and many would be found who would gradually establish theinselTes in 
a amall way in convenient centres^ thereby earning their own living and 
becoming the means of furnishing employment for the others, while in 
the boot factory scores of young people could learn the work and find 
ready employment. 

Although the commercial success of sueh a venture may be con- 
sidered pretty well assured, there has been no initiative in this direction^ 
by those interewstod in this particular industry owing, amongst other 
reasons, to: — (a) The amount of capital required to be invested in build- 
ing and machinery and in the necessary supply of skins, hides, and pre- 
pared leather; and (b) the uncertainty of the Customs tariffs and the 
insufficient protection to the industry in the past. 

The Commission being convinced that the establishment of such 
an industry would materially benefit the Colony, have recommended to 
the Government the following: — 

(1) The Government to call for applications from parties willing 
to undertake the establishment and management of a tannery 
or tanneries in this Colony. 

(2) The Governiuent to acquire the ground and erect the necessary 
buildings and machinery in consultation with the applicant, 
also procurijig the necessary facilities as regards water, motive 
power, etc., and to let the factory under the following con- 
ditions: — 

(ft) Nominal rent to be charged for first three years. 

(b) Thereafter rental equal to moderate interest on capital 

expended. 

(c) Appli(.'aTU: to furnish guarantee of sufficient working capital. 

(d) Only white labour to be employed. 

(e) Twenty-five per cent, of the number of hand^? employed to 

be apprentices to the trade, applicants for such apprentice- 
ahips to be recommended by Government, tinder conditions 
to be agreed upon. 

(f) Applicant to undertake to give tanning materials obtain- 

able in the 0.B.C, a lair trial. 

(ff) Applicant to have the right after a stated period to buy 
the factory from the (Jovernment at a price not exceeding 
the capital outlay less reasonable reduction for deprecia- 
tion of machinery and appliances. 


Poor hay and straw will make good material for 
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The Wooi Market In I909m 

Wb have received through the Agent-General for Natal in London a 
^copj of Messrs. Buxton, Eonald & Co.’s Annual Colonial Wool Report 
ior tile period October, 3908, to October, 1909, which contains some in- 
teresting information regarding the market during the past year. Ife- 
■viewing each series of wool sales in turn, Messrs. Buxton, HonaJJ (fe Co. 
remark that the first series of the year commenced under favourable cir- 
cumstances. Actual results, however, showed that the United States for 
the moment were less keen on greasy merinos than tliey had been in 
December, atnl it was cnly the very best lots which maintained their ]>osi* 
tion, other sorts falling away often as much as 10 per cent. Ch^oss- 
breds, on the other hand, showed boine slight advance for all grades. 
'The tone at the close of the series was exceedingly strong, and a brisk 
demand was experienced during the interval before tlie March sales (.*ame 
on. Glowing accounts of the prosperous condition of practically all 
branches of the industry, both in England and elsewhere, tvere received, 
and from the activity in tlie combing and spinning departments, with 
no accumulation of stocks in numufacturers’ hands, it was patent that 
things were indeed looking well. The position was further strengthened 
by the Uniied States coming in as strong buyers again. 

The March sales accordingly were awaited with confidence, and re- 
sults came fully up to expectations. Greasy merinos, with tlie exi-eptioii 
of the very l>est sorts, shewed about It? per cent, improvement, and 
ficourede all round moved up as well. Following these Marcli sales an 
•extremely strong and general demand set in. The position of the merino 
trade on the Continent was becoming stronger and stronger, and pros- 
pects for a further advance at the May sales became favourable. A'alucs 
increased by from 5 to 10 per cent., but before the Whitsuntide holidays 
<}ame on, a calmer feeling had settled down on the market. This re- 
sulted in many holders of low-priced direct importations unloading their 
stocks, which naturally gave the market a downward direction, witli the 
Tesult that dulness very soon came over the situation, the July scales com- 
mencing with but faint prospects of previous rates being maintained. 
J^'ot long after the close of the July sales, however, a very general and 
'persistent enquiry asserted itself, so much so that during August, wlien 
,4s a rule not much business is expected to develop, there was plenty 
-doing, and lieavy sales were put through. The September series opened 
with this enquiry undiminished; and merinos moved up from to 15 
per cent, fine cross^breds from 10 to 15 per cent., and .medium and coarse 
grades about 16 per cent. Prices of merinos are now, Messrs. Buxton, 
Ronald ft about 25 per cent, higher tlian a year ago; fine 

medium cross-breds, about 60 
Ctoss-breds, about 40 per cent. 
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Messrs. Buxton, Bonald & I'o/s report also coataim scale useful in- 
iorniation regarding South African wool on the English market whiehi 
Mill doubtless l>e read with interest by sheep-fanners on the sub-oon* 
tinent. It states: — “The quantities offered on this market fall 
slightly short of last year s ligures, namely, 44,808 hales, as against 
49,348 bales. There was nothing very remarkable about the majority' 
of t!ie lots on offer; the genera! chaiacter, breed and get-up as usual left, 
so much to be desired, that it is more than ever apparent tiiat the best 
of vvhai fSoutli Africa can produce does not find its way into the cata- 
logues. Tliat some growers, however, are aw«ire that more progressive 
methods are imperative before South African wook can be fairly com- 
pared to Australian growth is clear from the fact that certain of the 
clips wl ich have ligiued in the catalogues are really well graded and 
skirted, ^iid all ci'cnlit is due to thsse owners for their efforts to obtam 
for South African \^'ools a proper place in the estimation of users. 

we have pointed otit on previous occasions, sheep farming in 
South Africa is no doubt iiampered by disadvantages in the way of 
cliiiiate, disease and local conditions generally, wliich are happily absent 
ill Australia, but iliero is smxdy no reason why these unavoidable circum- 
stances should be aggiavaicd by that complete di.^regard of tlie most 
elementary needs of ilie users wliicli has unfortunately for long now 
characterised the marketing of South African wools, and which has been 
to such a large extent responsible for the discredit into which they have 
fallen. That a belter reception Is accorded to clips properly classed 
as to length and conditkm, and fuirh* skirled as to bellies and locks lias 
been evident even 1o ihe most casual observer of tlie biddings in the sale- 
room. A far larger number of Iiuyen? have been interested, and with a 
continuanee of up-to-date market ]>reparation there are absolutely no 
reasons why this riniuher she uld not be largely added to. In* most eases,, 
too, the prices realised have l>een such as to have; amply eompensatedi 
growers foi’ their extra trouble, and to have given them encouragement 
for further efforts. With regard to the actual breeding of the sheep, it 
is satisfactory to hear that further large importations of good Australian' 
stock have been made, and these, added to the undoubtedly good studo^ 
which are already in the country, should stamp South African wools in 
no uncertain fashiem. It is to be hoped therefore that thei*© will be* 
gradually a weeding out of that large proportion of heayy, ill-conditioned>. 
sappy fleeces which is met with to-day. Growers cannot be too often 
reminded of the fact tliat Imyers pay according to the weight of clean* 
wool they expect to get, and that these extra yolky, tippy flexes m 
valued and paid for with a liberal maigin to cover the loisa occniring 
ill. the' semiring. 

■ ; /^The Orange Biver Colony and Qoveinment ar^ again; 

frdnt;yyith 'their progressive methods, and in-many- 
,'^lciriing ' -have ''faeen.'.-caiTied-.'Oiit 'iihder. supervision,, of 
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speetor. As this officiaFs work has been found straightforward 'and satis- 
factory, his stamp already carries weight with buyers, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that every care wdll be taken to prevent the possibility of' 
duy^ misapplication of the terms ^Sorted and classed under supervision 
uf a Government Inspector/ On Ihe whole, the season in the O.B,C. 
v/ould appear to have been better than the preceding one, the wools being, 
practically without exception, lietter grown, although there was still 
often a break in the staple. Transvaals seem to have also experienced 
better times, and many of these clips showed good breeding and prepara- 
tion. True ITatals were not much in evidence. Western District, Cape 
Colony, wocds were a very fair sample. Karroos were rather finer than 
usual. The Midland clips were often deficient in length, but as a rule 
very well got up. Kaffrarians were mostly of good growth, the well 
kutjwu choice clips being liaTidsome specimens of bold, deep-stapled wools, 
but caiTying a generous amount of nature. Ehodesian wools are not 
clmracterised as yet by greal. attractiveness, hut they generally yield well, 
and will be l>etb^r appreciated by hiiyers when larger quantities are grown.^^ 
riie following are the prices ruling for South African wools during 
the period covered by Messrs Buxton, Eonald & Qo.^s Wool Report 
(October, 1908, to October, 1909): — Western Cape: November, 1908, 
Series: Grease, 9|d to lOd ; scoured, 20d to 20Jd; fleece, lid to 12d. 
Januiirtf, 1909, Series: Grease, 9Jd to lOd; scoured, 19Jd to 20d; fleece, 
lid fo 12d. March Series: Grease, 9-|d to lOd ; scoured, 19 Jd to 2()id; 
fleece, 11 Jd to 12|d, May Series: Grease, 91d to lO^d; scoured, 20 Jd to 
21 id; fleece, lljd to l2Jd. July Series: Grease, 9^d to lO^d; scoured, 
20id to 21^d. Sept, Series: Gi’ease, lOid to ll|d: scoured, 21d to 22d. 

Algoa Bay. — November, 1908, Series: Grease, 8id to 9.Jd; scoured, 
l8Jd to 19|d. January, 19i)9, Series: Grease 8id to 9d; scoured, 18d to 
19d. March Series: Grease, S^d to 9id ; scoured, 18M to 19M. May 
Series: Grease, 9d to 9|d; scoured, lOJd to 20 Jd. Jaly Series: Grease, 
8|d to 9^d; scoured, 19d to 20d. Sspiember Series: Grease, O^d to lOJd; 
scoured, 19^d to 20|d. 

East London. — November^ 19o8, Scries: (irease, 9d to 9Jd; scoured, 
lO^d to 17|d; fleece, Pd to 9(j. January, 1999, Series: Grease, 8^d to 
9|d; scoured, 16cl to 17d; fleece, 8d to 9d. March Series: Grease, 8-|d 
to 9Jd; scoured, 16Jd to 1^|d: fleece. Bid to 9}d. May Series: Grease, 
S|d to 9|d; scoured, 17^d to 18d; fleece, 8|^d to 9|d, July Series: 

8Jd to 9Jd; scoured, 17d to IBd; fleece, S^d to 9J(i September 
Sefies: Grease, 9d to lOd; scoured, 18d to lOd; fleece, 9(1 to lOd. 

AT ovemb er, Series: Grease, Ticl to 8d; seoured, 15id 

to i6|d. janmry, 1909, Series: Grease, 7|d to 8d; scoured, 15Jd to 
i6|d. Mureh Series: Qmmo, T|d to 8Jd; fleece, Ifid to 17d. May 
to 8Jd; scoured, IJ^d to 18|d. July Series: Grease, 
td to M ird to iSd, Septe^mher Series: 7iA to S^d; scoured. 
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Agrieutiurat LegMai/oum 


ACTS PASSED DCEING THE 1909 SESSION. 


In accordanco with our usual custom, we propose to publish, as they are 
promulgated, tlie main provisions of all the Acts of interest to farmers 
passed by the Legislature during the present Session. The following are 
the Acts that have so far, up to tl;e date of going to press, been pro- 
^mulgated in the Gazelle : — 

Act Ko. 24, 1000, 

To amend Seciiou 2S of Ihe Land and Agricultural Loan Fund Actf 

No. 27, 1007. 

1. The following proviso shall be added to Section 28 of tlie Land 
and Agricultural Loan Fund Act, No. 27, 1907 

Provided that where an application is made for a lean for tlie 
pur’pose of paying off an existing bond an advance may be 
made of the amount due under such bond upon a cession of 
iJie bond to the Board pending the registration of a new 
bond in favour of the Board. 


Act No, 15, 1909. 

**To control the infroduction into Natal and to regulate the disposal of 
exotic^ animals and animal products.^* 

1. No animal or animal product mentioned in the schedule to this 
Act sJjall bo introduced into the ('Olony by sea or land save with the con- 
sent of the Minis! er of Agriculture previously obtained, and under such 
conditions as he may prescribe. 

2. Any animal or thing which may be introduced into this Colony 
in contravention of this Act cr the regulations which may be framed 
thereunder shall be cenhseated and destroyed or disposed of as the 
Minister in charge of the Agricultural Department may direct. 

3. Any person who may contravene any of ihe provisions of this 
Act or of the regulations which may be framed thereunder 
chall, on conviction in the Court of a Magistrate, be liable to 
a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds sterling, or, in default of payr 
ment, to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term not ex- 
rceeding six months or to both such fine and imprisonment, unless he shall 
prove to the satisfaction of the Court that tie introduction was made by 
him unknowingly and with out negligence on his part. Offences under 
this Act shall be cogrisable in the Courts of the Magistrates having 
Jurisdiction. 
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4. N'othing in tliis Act shall be deemed to repeal the provisfions of 
^ny Law or Act relative to any disease of animals. 

5. This Act may be cited as ‘‘I'lie Exotic Ainmals and Animal Pro- 
ducts Act, 1909/^ j j , 

Schedule, 

Bees and their larvas, liOney, beeswax (including foundation romb), 
fioneycomb and other uninajiufactured products of apiculture. 

Such animals as are usually included among 5soological specimens. 


A( T No. a:!, 1909, 

To reffvJale the export of dephant titsLs and the horns, hides and sh'ins 

of certain game, 

1. No eJe[>hant tusk weighing less than eleven pounds shall be ex- 
ported from rlic Colony. Any person exporting or attempting to exj)ort a 
tusk In ('onl raveiuion of this Act shall j>e liable on conviction Ix-fore a 
Magistrate to a fine ruit exceeding £5o and the tusk shall, if found, be * 
'Contiscated. 

2. The horns, hides (U* skins of the animals mentioned in tlie schedule 
to this Act. and the tusks of elephants and liippopotomi shall be s-ubjeci 
upon exj>ort from the Colony to a duty of twenty per cent, of their value 
at the ])ort of expoit. 

Any pen-son (?xp(n’ting or ai tempting to exj>ort any hides, skins, tusks 
or horns as aforesaid in contraventi*an liereoX shall be liable on conviction 
before a Magistrate lo a fine not exceeding ten pounds sterling for every 
such article ('xported or attempted to be exported, or in default of pay- 
jtnent thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a period 
not exceeding three months unless such fine be sooner paid. 

3. The exfiort duties under this’Act shall be paid to the Colleetor of 
’Customs and the Customs laws and regulations applicable to the rollec- 
tion of impoj-t duties, seizure and forfeiture of articles liable to sucli duty, 
and all other matters incidental thereto shall, mutafis mutandis, and as 
far as may be practicable, apply to such export duties and articles lialde 
thereto, sul.'jtMU to any s])ecial alterations whirh may bo made by ihe 
iregulaiions liereinafter provided for in order to adapt such laws and 
regulations to the purposes of this Act. 

4. The Governor in Council may from time to time make regula- 
'^tions for giving effect to this Act. 

Schedule, 

Elephant, rhinoceros, iiippo^potamus, giraffe, or eameleopard, bulfalo, 
-eland, koodoo, iuirtel)eest, Ixmtebok, hleshok, gemsbok, rietbok, klip- 
springer, zebra, (piagga, BurchelFs zebra or any gnu or wildebec-st of 
*e'lher variety. 
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Science end the Farmerm 


NOTES OE INTEREST BY KAEMING EXBEliTS. 


Tuukkys. 

The uuaiiimou,^ testimony of the one hundred and seventy-seven 
tnrkey-groAvers who responded to tlie call of the Farm and Home for' 
essays on turkey culture is that, to have success in raising turkeys, at- 
tention must be given to the care of the breeding of the stock. Hiis 
must begin ‘^‘the fall before.’’ — Herbert Myriok {Turkeys and How to* 
Grow Them ) . 


Soil Temp ehat cue. 

The relation of soil to heat is largely dependant u]>on the relation: 
of soil to moisture and tlie amount of nioistnro contained in tlie soil. 
It takes iriore heat to raise the teiuperatui'e of a pound of water one 
degree ihan to raise the tenqxu’ature of a pound of soil the same amount; 
so that the more moisture there is in the soil the more material there 
IS to be heated, and this added material is more dillicult to heat than 
the su'ostanee of the soil itself. — L upk Wilcox (Irrigation Farming). 

Drainage. 

It is rarely that a, well drained soil can be injured by a copious 
supply of water; but one liiat is not drained may easily be turned into a 
quagmire by an excess of it. Drainage, therefore should be the first thing 
^provided before this method of cultivation. Jet it be complehi or partial 
onl}", is attempted. If the soil is not naturally drained by means of an 
oj;i/en and porous subsoil of sand or gra\cl, lile drains should be laid in 
such a manner as to carry off the surplus w^ater in the most effective 
maniYU’. — H enry Stewart (Irrigaivm for Ike Farm, Garden, and 
Orchard*') , 


Credct axj) Security. 

Our banking, as wo have it, is essentially rich men’s thanking, and 
was advisably ostablislu‘d to be such. It is quite true that bankers, made 
liberal i>y competition, to-day readily accept as customers comparatively 
Brnall men with small balances and doing small business. But still, in 
the main, banking remains the Avealthf man’s special preserve. The 
explanation is simple. Credit presupposes security. It would not be 
legitimate without sueli, x\nd tliorc is — without co-operative banks — no 
security that the poor man can give which could at all satisfy bankers. — 
Henry W. Wolff (Co-operative Banking), 
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SOIKNCIC AND THE FaRMER. 

Preparation of Brine. 

Many persons pr(‘fer to prepare the brine by adding to the salt some 
>viigar, or luolaHses^ ajul saltpetre, dissolving tJiese in the water, and pour- 
ing the pickle over the packed meat. A very good recipe is as follows : — 
For 100 pounds of pork lake 4 ounces saltpetre, 3 pints common 
molass<^8, or pounds hiTAvn sugar, and 7 pounds cdean salt: when 
thoroughly disi^nlved, ])oiir over the meat, vidiich it will cover, if properly 
packed. Many boil tlu^ ])i(dvle Ixdore using it, as the impurities from the 
^alt, sugar, etc., will rise, and can he skimmed off; when this done the 
l)rine should be thoroughly cool before adding it to the meat. — P. I>. 
( V) in TR s" ( win 0 Tf nshn n dri /'* ) . 


Water Supply. 

'Fhe ]n‘incipal requinunents of a graAibition scheme of water su])ply 
are as follows: — (1) That the spring or source of supply is situated at a 
sufficicni eh'valion with regard to the -jdace to be supplied, so as to pro* 
dnee a velocity in the pipes sufficient to deliver the quantity of water 
required. (2) ’'Hi at the intervening ground along the proposed line of 
pip(*s, between the source ()f supply and the district to be supplied, does 
not rise appreciably ahovc the hydraulic mean of tlic system. (3) That 
the pipes are seh'ctcd of sueli dimensions as will discharge the requisite 
quantity without lUM-essitating a gre^ater velocity tliaii three feet per 
second. (1) I’lial sutlicient storage room is afforded, so as to allow for 
exceptional demands irpon the supply, as well as for diminution in the 
latter ill very dry si-axuis. — A. Greenweix, z\.]Vr.I.C.K., F.G.S., Memb. 
San. Jii.st., and \V. T. ( ’(;rra% A.]\l.l.C.E., F.G.S. ( liural ^Valer Supply). 


To Prevent P»us JIoottng. 

1st. Place salt and wood ashes in .^^ojiie considerable quantity, at 
certain places on the ground, so that the earth vnll heeorne saturated witli 
^the salt and lye. It will be found that the liogs will frequent tliese spots 
nnd work out some lioles, but thereby satisfying tlieir root desires, and 
the sod will be left undislurbed. 2nd. Cut the rim of the snout with 
your pocket knift, slanting, as to the end and top of tlie nose, and leave 
1) dll ends atiached so ihat the rim will -lip up and down when the hog 
attempts to root. This method, in my experience, is less liable to allow 
the rim growing fast again, than when the (nitting is done by a “hog 
tameF' provided it is done correctly. 3rd. Put two rings in the snout. 

common iron rings, such as are used by tinners, one inch in 
diameter, and when tlio rings are opened sulMeieiitly, and tlie animal is 
, secured with the usual cord loop on his nose, take a (dip panel i and make 
a hole on each side of the centre and in the rim of tlie snout, ihsort the 
rings, and force the ends straight. — A, C. Moore. 
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Exchange Reviews. 


WHAT OTHEltS AliE ]>01NG AND THINKING. 


A SHORT article on the circles system which has been instituted in 
South Australia appears in the Sontli Australian Journal of AgricuUure 
for November. Twenty-one e^^ circles liavc now been estublished in this 
State: they represent a total membership of about ooO, and the list of 
members is growing daily. These egg circles appear to be prac tically co- 
operative soeietias for the production f\nd export of eggs. The South 
Australians realise that as individuals they cannot ship to England, and 
that if production is to he increased in that country the export trade must 
provide an outlet for their eggs. A« a result these co-operative circles are 
being established throughont the State, so that e^ery year exportation to 
oversea markets can he carried on hr each circle taking its proportion of 
the export to England, and thn-s keeping up a satisfai-tory price locally, 
without resorting to the pickle tuh. 

It is the intention of the organising secretary of the egg circles 
branch to issue once a month to the members of egg circles a circular or 
small paper bearing on points connected with the poultry ijidustry. The 
first paper has hceii published and sent to memher-. and it deals with the 
(iuestion of securing infertile eggs during the coming hot weather. The 
advice given is as follows: — The summer is about here, and unless you 
take steps to prevent it \ve shall begin to have the had eggs coming in. 
Wiili the system that is in operation we will not find nearly so many bad 
eggs as are found in the ordinary market article, but it is possible to so 
work the business as to have no bad eggs at all, e\T 0 n in the hottest 
weather. All that is necessary is, to kill, sell off, or separate the roosters 
from the hens, and then the eggs will be infertile. Being infertile they 
will keep longer and are the best eggs for our purposes. As you all 
know, the circle business is being steadily built up on the foundations of 
size and superior quality. The graders at our depots will attend to size, 
but you members must see to the quality and freshness. Here are a 
points: — (1) I’lie roosters worry the hens,; without them the hens 
will liy 10 per cent, better (2) The roosters eat the profits the hens 
make. (3) The roosters fertilise the eggs, causing them to germinate and 
quickly go bad in hot weather. It is believed that the sum of £50,000 
is lost every year in South Australia through ciizde methods of handling, 
and running roosters with the hens. What is your share of this lot? (4) 
Miserable and weedy cockerels are allowed to breed and beget equally 
feeble progeny. Why not stop such bad business? (5) A strong rooster 
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will get up to 1,000 (‘hicks in the year. Even on a big fann three or fonr 
■roosters of this sort would be plenty. Six or eight of the best layers 
should bo picked out for each eoek and penned separately, and tlicii the 
future stock would be all right, and the eggs from the otlan* hens would 
he infertile. (6) The young cockerels should he sold off as soon as they 
are about five months old. After this age they will get cliiekens, and 
nlso eat the profits the hens make. The paper issued will fit the time of 
the year, and cvef>' point connected with poultry and egg production will 
b(‘ dealt with. By those means it is expected that the mernbtTs will in a 
^d)ort ^time become educated with respect to the possibilities of poultry- 
keeping under intelligent management. 


OhHIett Shot for BorSngm 

The use o! ( hilhMl shot as a medium for Artesian well-sinking is 
discussed by Mr. 0. A. St anhm late of the P.W.l'). Water-boring Branch, 
ir* the l.ieeemlxu* iss.ue of the Caj)e Agricvliural Journal. He points 
*'ut that ex})erim(Mits in this particular line of boring have up to the 
present dale proved not altogether satisfaefoiw. The difficulties attend- 
ing this m(‘dium ar(‘ in fact more numerous than those in the way of 
diamond or ])erenssion drilling; but ilm diamond method is so ex])en- 
sive that it is found advisalfie to find a clu’aper though perhaps, less 
convenionl jmdhod. 'J’he writer considers that the metliod, whilst as 
a new invention it needs improving nj)on, nevertheless has a future 
before it, and its comparative cheapness will weigh largely in its favour. 


Oooay of Oobbogo In Sioragom 

Investigations into the causes of the decay of cabbage in storage and 
into tlu* means of ])TTvoniing it have been undertaken by the ITnited 
States Bureau of Plant Industry for the purpose of determining the 
fa<?tors contributing (o the loss from decay whi('h is annually ex- 
perienced in Ameri(‘a; and a bulletin has now been issued, from tlie 
pen of Mr. L. Ti. Harter, the Bureau’s Assistant Pathologis.t for Cotton 
and Trm?k Disease Investigations, embodying the results of these in- 
vestigations. It appears that soft-rot and loaf-blight are the immediate 
c auses of decay, and that the organi*^^?^ clausing these decays gain access 
to the tissues of the leaves through wounds made by careless handling 
and also by following up the fibro-vascular bundles which have been 
previously killed by black-rot. 

It is recommendel^ that diseased or badly bruivsed cabl)ages, should 
not be stored. The most important factors in the keeping of cabbage 
in storage are temperature and humidity. Water should not be allowed 
to aoCiumulate in drops on the cabbage, and, if it does, immediate steps. 
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should be taken to dry the cabbage, either by admitting air from the 
•outside or by the use of stovef?^ inside. Stoves should not be used, how- 
ever, if it is possible to obtain the same results by using cold, dry, out- 
side air. Houses should ))e opened and ventilated every day exee])t 
when the air is dam]) and warm. Cold weather,* w lien the temperature 
is at about the freezing point, is hes,t for ventilation, "i'he construction 
of houses, the methods of storing, etc., are important in so far as they 
contribute to the keeping of dry houses and the niaintenanee of a uni- 
form tein[)orature slightly above freezing. 


Toff Qrassm 

In the A(/rinilfuraJ iinzelte of XiHv Sonlfi Wakfi for November ilio 
results are published of trials whidi have been made at the various Gov- 
ernment Experiment Farms in that. State with brown and white tefE 
grass (Eriu/rosiis aln/s,sinim). In 1907 seed of this grass was obtained 
for the purpose of trial. In the first trial both varieties did fairly well 
at Bathurst, and Ckiwra, hut the (*onditions were not sati>fac- 

tory for a definite tost. At the ITawkesburv Agricultural Colltge both 
varieties were sown in 1907 in small exjieriment plots of the gra-s gar- 
den. The season was exee])tional]y dry and hot, but, notwithstanding 
this, a good stand was obtained. In powers of dronghl -resist a lU'C tlxse 
telT grasses eom])are favourably with IJhod<*s grass. The hrowi! teif 
attained a height from 18 to 24 inches, and sei‘nied to he little afTe(4(^d 
by the hot weather. In this re^^peet it stood out e(>ns|)ieiiousJy among 
too other varieties of grass in the plots. It came on early in the sea- 
son, and ])roduced a* good hulk of herbage. It forms a tufty growth, 
and stools out w'ell from the centre. The stems are weak, and remain 
partly jirostrate. Leaves are densely borne at the iiase, atid extend w<dl 
up the stems to the flowering head. I'he seed is ]>rodue(‘d freely, and 
is easily harvested. 


. White tell also grew well and rapidly. It reached a height of from 
18 inches to 2-1 inches, but was not quite so vigorous as the other 
variety, and was slightly longer in reaching maturity. It did not stool 
so freely, nj)d the leaves and stems were coarser and not so siieeulent. 
The stools are s|)reading, and many of the stems are almost jirostrate. 
'The seed-heads are pinkie, h or reddish in colour before the seeds ripen. 
Seed was ])roda<^ed freely. 


A further trial wa-s made in 1908, and in view of the interest wlihrh 
droughl-resistaiHfo grasses have for the Natal stoede farmer it will ho 
as well lo (juote the opinion of Mr. A. H. K. MeT)ona!d, Experimentalist 
at the llawkosburv College, on these two varieties of ioB: grasses. Mr, 
Mel)(»na1d says: — Our experimonis with these two varieties of toff 
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gra.ss have been vorv s\i(rc*es!s.fiil. A fairly large area was sown on. the 
30th N^oveniber, 1908, and although the weather wa^^ very dry for a 
eonaiderable time after sowing both grasses maintained a healthy con- 
dition, and wlum the rains of Fcbrnar}' came grew very ra])idly. A 
(.'iittirnr nf each kind made on the 2nd March, 1900, a little less than 
four months after sowing, gave the following yields of green food y)er 
acre: — White toff, 11 tons 18 cwts. ; brown teff, 9 tons 6 cwts. There 
is no doubt that these are valuable, vigorous varieties. They seem to 
thrive well in sandy soil as. w(‘ll as in that of a more clayey natvre,. 

atid to ]>rodnee a large (juantily of soft, •succulent f«>od. Tlu'v remain 
gTC<‘n (hiring the summer months, and make a second growth after 
cuthng. They are annuals, hut seed is yirodneed very freely and ger- 
n inales easily, so (hat when they are giv(m an op^iort unity readily r('- 
sced themselv(‘s. Th(‘V arc lik(‘ly to ])rove voiw valnahlc a.s a rotation 
cro]). as, I hey do not 0 (*cu])y the land a long time, and conld he growMi 
in many (listih ts in the -summer time to ]>rovid(' jiasturage or to he 
Used as liay. for which Ihev seem to he very suitable. The* results tbi< 
yc'ar show that uhite tetf js tin* ln*avier yielder. Ft is somewliat later 
than l>rown teff in maturing. In the dry weather the brown tetf ^^emed 
to ho more vigorous. White tcfT is taller and somewhat larger in the 
leaf and stem than brown teff. 

Trapping Gaiarplllarsm 

In order to mitigate the yiest of caterpillars whi(*h is wreaking such 
havoc in defoliating the forests of Germany, a novel expedient has, ac- 
cording to Chamhers's •Journal^ been adopted. The irresistible fascina- 
tion of the candle-llaine to the moth is well known, and entomologists 
are aware that street eletdrie arc lamps afford a hapyiy hunting-ground. 
The Gerinan authorities have turned this point to advantage. An elec- 
tric light is erected on a suitable lower, beneath which is a deep, fnnnel- 
like vessel (*arrying powerful revolving exhaust-fans. These electric 
lights are fitted 'with powerful reflectors, wdiicli project the light in two 
well-defined rays upon tlie dark background of the forest, half a mile 
away, in much the same way as the beams of a sear(*blight. The result 
is described as remarkable. The honles of brown moths that lay the 
eggs producing the caterpillars in such enormous fpiantities, dazzled by 
the light, come fluttering hastily towards its source. As they near the 
lamp they become caught in the vortex set uy) by the revolving fans, 
are sucked up, and sw^ept through the funnel into a suitable receiver, 
subsequently being destroyed in the furnaces. So eminently successful 
was the first nighFs experience, when some three tons of moths Avere 
eanght, that another similar installation is being ere<^ted. Though the 
defoliation of the trees may not he completely arrested, this wdiolesale 
d(?struction of the plague will certainly result in a heavy dirainutioii 
in the ranks of the caterpillars, and the tiinl)er will be saved. 
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Homm^Gurmti Brnoonm 

Mr. W. Smith, the pig expert of the Victorian Department of Agri- 
culture, gives some useful hints on the home-curing of bacon in the 
Journal of Agriculture^ Victoria. In killing the pig, he says, throw 
bil^i on his right side by taking hold bS the near or left fore-leg, still 
holding the leg with the left hand.' Take the knife in the right hand, 
and cut the neck in a direct line with the chin, but not too near the 
shoulder. When making the cut always draw the knife after insertion 
back towards the chin; ])y doing so there will be less likelihood of 
shouldering. Two buckets of boiling water to one of cold makes a very 
good scald (140 degrees Fahr.). As soon as the hair will come off the 
ears clean them well. Then turn the pig over in the tub with back up, 
take aii the hair from back and belly, leaving the head and feet until 
last. Clean the skin well in the hot water before putting cold water 
over the pig. Hang up as soon as possible, shave off all loose hairs, 
and scrub well with scrubbing brush. Open the pig down the belly and 
through the breast-bone, clean out the inside well, lift the Hares or leaf 
lard while the carcase is hot, so as to let the latter cool properly. Leave 
the jig hanging in a cool place until the following morning. 


The cutting up should be as follows: — Tf into side-\, chop the pig 
•down the backbone while hanging, thdn place each side on its back on 
a table, and remove the head. ’ Take the hreast-bone off with one rib. 
then saw the backbone ^off towards the ham, take the hlade-bone out, 
and trim off all loose fat. Place the sides M a'Cfxvl ftlncei shrfkc a little 
salt and saltp^^tre over them. Let them remain for three or four hours 
in order to drain, and then place the pork on a bohrd or table slightly 
tilted, so that the drip will run into a dish. For every hundred pounds 
of pork, ten pounds of Black Horse coarse salt, three ounees saltpetre, 
two pounds brown sugar, three ounces allspice are used. Eub the in- 
gredfionts well on the flesh side, plaeing one side on top of the other for 
twenty-four liours: then turn sides upside down, rub well on skin side, 
using lifjubr in dish, and leave them lying flesh downwards, the top side 
on the bottom. Repeat this treatTnciit every morning for eight days, 
earefnlly saving the liquor, and pouriitg it over the pork as the salt is 
nibbed in. Then leave it for three days. Continue thife process every 
third day for twenty-one days, and then brush the salt off and soak in 
cold water for sixteen hours. After this wash out in hot water and 
clean- well, and hang up and dry with clean cloth. When thoroughly 
dry rub some olive oil on the outside skin, and smoke with kauri pine 
sawdust (dry) for twenty-four hours. If it is necessary to keep the 
bacon for any length of time, Mng it up inside a freshly emptied flbiii* 
sack securely tied' at the hedk. Thift will allow the bacon to mature and 
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•keep it I'rorii the iii(‘s. The hams and shonldors can be cut. oft after the 
cnrixig is complete. 


Aloohoi from Prickly Peer, 

The question of making alcohol from tunas or prickly pear is 
"discugsed in , t^mlletin iS'o. 72 of the New Mexico Agricultural Ex- 
f>eriiner>tal Staiion. Quoting the American figures given in the 
, Bulletin in order to furnish pome idea of the financial side 

of the question, we find <hai a di-til lory with n capacity of 
500 gallons of 90 piT cent, alcohol in 24 liours co<^ts about $15,000. 
If the interest on the money invested and depreciation amounted 

to $o.,000 annually, the cost fier gallon for alcohol from tunas would 
lunoiint lo ten (MUits, on investmenr and depreiiation alon(\ when the 
plant is in operation only fiO days Ihnmghont the ycair. If other fruits 
or waste })ro(]ii(rls of tiie farm could l.)e utilised, and tin' working season 
prolonged, the eosi per gallon would be less in proportion to the length 
of ih<‘ season. The total cost i' n'anufai'turing ah'ohol from tunas 
would probably tioi exceed 15 cents per gallon. If 150 pounds of this 
{fruit were necessary to produce one* gallon of. alcohol, only Ifi 2-3 cents 
would he loll to |)ay for each 100 pounds of the tunas, and for profits 

to il)e maitufaeturer wheti the alcohol sold for 40 cents per gallon. If 

•the mannlacturer y^aid 15 cents per 100 pounds for the fruits he w’ould, 
by fennenting 2,100 tons in 00 days, make a profit of $100 above the 10 
pi-r cent, interest on the investment. 


The Colour Sense at the Bee, 

Mr. Jolin H, Lovell gives the results, in the September munber of 
(Cleanings in Bee Cniiurp, of some original investigations in connection 
•with the study of the colour seuvse of the ]ion(*y bee. Two transparent glass 
slidt\s were takc'ii. laud uiulorneath one wi\> placed a strip of blue paper 
three inchep hmg by one inch wide, whilst under the other was placed a 
piece of red paper of the same size. An c^juad qiunHity of honey was also 
placed upon the centre of eacli slide. A vellow Ttalian boo was accustomed 
by the experimenter to visit tiie I due slide, and after it liad made a num- 
ner of visits to thi.s bUu‘ slide the red slide w-as placed six inebos to the 
right of t h(,* other. AVlien fjie bee returned from the hive it alighted on 
the blue slide, and a sm'if's i>f tests Avas made, by ebauging the relative 
t'osiiious of the tvvo slide*, in whicii it w/as found bat in every case the 
hee favoured tiie hino <ine. The results of this experiment go to 
confirm Mr. ITerman MulJeiAs observations, as a result of which he found 
the lyue was more agrev*ablo to the bee than any other colour. Mr. 
Lovell is undertaking further experinients in connection with this 
»«]he8tidn, . 
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How to Tronsplont a Troom 

Writing in the Philippine Agrieultural Review, Mr. Harold Cuzuer' 
givess some useful hints on how to transplant a tree, A tree should, he* 
veils us, bo transplanted at the period of its life when it is liable to* 
ivooive the smalh'st possible injury. Trees that are very young may 
be dug up carefully and set up where desired; but if the trees are of 
large size th(*v will stand moving much better if the roots are pruned 
several months before taking them up. This pruning can l>e aocoin- 
jilished by running a s\mde down on all sides of the tree. This being 
(lone, the trees should be left standing where they, were growing, and' 
the cut surfaces will heal over and put out a number of new small roots 
which can ho preserved wlun the tree is dug uf) later on. It’ the trees 
ar(‘ to i)(‘ moved but a short distance ihev may be taken up with large 
balls of earth adhering to their roots to prevent their dying out. 


Before ])lanting, any l)ruised or injured roots should be cut off' 
with a sliarj) knife so as to leave a clean smooth surface lhat will lu‘al 
over ([uiekly. The out should he made so that the cut surface will 
f/icing downward rather than to the side or upward. The hole should* 
not ):(' so small as to ('ramp the roots of the tree, and it should lx* deep 
enough to allow the tree to he set one or two inches lower than it origin- 
ally grew. The soil should he well worked in about the roots and packed 
firm, hut Jiot hard. Tlowevtu*, tli(^ top layer of soil, to a depth of two 
01’ three inc'hes, should he left loose to act as a mulch an(r prevent the- 
los^ of water from the surface by evaporation. 


E(k;-Eating Hk\s. — To ]»revent h(‘ns eating eggs, provide dark 
nests for the hens to lay in, and discard all nests that are low down* It 
is often low nests that teach the hens the habit of egg*eating, because** 
there the hens\can see and eat broken eggs. Provide a few china nest 
eggs in a conspicuous manner for- the hens to pock at; and this will soon 
convince them that there are other tilings in the world to eat besides 
eggs. (Charcoal in boxes neftr the grit boxes will soon satisfy their ap- 
petite for mineral matter. You will find also that when egg-shells are* 
supplied j^our egg yield will be increased; Most of the poultry supply 
can furnish fresh crushed egg-shells. Give hens plenty of exer- 
f aivd they will not contract the habit of egg-eating nearly so quicks 
the idle hen tliat falls prey to such Habits.^J'gffcaJfAmr 
^ (London). 
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Reviews ef Reeks, 


GEOLOGY. 

An Introduction to thk Geoloov ok Capk Colony. Hy A \V. 
Rog’ors, D.Sc., F.( i.S.» and A. L. du Toit, B.A,, F.G S., of the 
Survt‘y of Cape Colony. With a Chapter on the Fossil Reptiles of the 
Karroo Formation by Prof. R. Broom, M.D., B.Sc., C.M.Z.S*, of X’ictoria 
Colleg’c, Stellenbosch. With illustrations and coloured maps. Second 
Edition. London : Longmans, Green Ik Co., 39, I^aternoster Row. 

The studeist ol' ti.grj(‘iilfiiral science — t’lal wide field of scientific research 
w^lih'l* in South African conditions has remained up to the present emn- 
parutivelv unexplored— hnds in the study of geolo^^v niiicii that will assist 
him in his rtjsearches. parlieulai ly in coiincclion with (he huI : hut the 
student of agricnJlural M-iviuee is not alone in iiis appreciation of ilie 
vjilue of tile geolog.ical r(‘search work in the sub-eon tineiii : to be lol- 
Jiowers of other sei<‘ne(. s also a kncvvl<‘dge of the geol()gi('ai struetuiv ot‘ 
Soulh Africa is iieeessarv ; wdiilst linally the general i*eader wlio is in- 
terested in scientifu, research in tlie sub-continent has also a tender re- 
gard for the results of Ihe labours of our geologists. I’he ‘Mutrudnciioii 
to the (leoiogy of (‘olony” lias passed through one ediiioii, iiiid now' 

■appears in its second edition increased in value l>y extensive revisions in 
othe light of the new^ information wliieli has bc^u mad(‘ availahh' a^ a 
result of the considerabh' advances which liave been made in the study "I 
Chtpe geology during the ti\(* years whicli have ]>assed since^ I in.* -Irst 
edition of the Ix'ok was pn]>ared. Idle first edition of this b(K)k was 
writion as ejie of the series clesigm*<l by Dr. xiuir, ine Cape Supeiiii* 
lendeiit of Edueation, to further the study of natural seience : and the 
chief additions whi(-h are now apparent are in tiiose parts t)f the wou'k 
dealing with tin, ancioTit rocks of the nortli of the (odony, the Karroo 
byintem, and the rocks of tin* Videank* jdpes related to the Kii]d>erli‘y 
group^ wiiiie there are great advances to be noted in the paia’uiitolegy of 
the Bokkevold Karroo cretaceous formations. 

The geological struetuie of the Oape Colony divides it into two 
parts, a northern legioii in which the strata iiave not heeii disturbed by 
'efirtb-movemeiits on a great scale since palffiozoie times, and a miieh 
smaller stiutbern region wdneh lias been the scene of Tiiounlain building 
and faulting during the mesozoie pmuod. The translatit)n zone hetweeii 
iljese two regions is curved; starting from the s<mth-\vest, near tlie Cape 
Peninsula, it runs northwards around the north end of the (!ederl>erg 
ifolds and turns south through (he Taiigua Karroo; in the country 
beyond Karroo Poort it takes an easterly course to the slioies of the 
Indian Ocean,, between the G-ualana Hiver and I'ast Londou. The first 
:)f these two regions is essentially a country of plateaux, and though 
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it also forms the low-lyiag coast belt in the west of the Colony it can be 
cuuveiiiently called the Plateau Region; the second or Folded Belt is 
characterised by folds which have played a very important part in deter- 
niiniiig its existing surface features. 

The authors lirst describe, after an interesting introduction, the Pre- 
Cape rocks of the south and west of the Colony, going through the- 
Malmesbury series, the gi'anites of other intrusive rocks, the Cango, 
iVeiich Hoek, and Ibiquas serieS) and Nieuwenlst series ; they then pro- 
ce^€^ti to discuss the Pi-e-Cape rocks of the north of the Colony, comprising 
‘Kheis series, Kraaipaii series, the. Wilgcnhout Drift series, the Granite 
and Gneiss, the Venterifdorp, ITansvaal and Matsap systems and the Zwart- 
Mo.dder series ; and the Cape system, comprising the Table Mountain series, . 
the Bokkeveld sei’ies, tlie 'W'itteberg series, and the Karroo system, which 
consists of tlie Dwyka, Eeca. Beaufort and Storinberg series. There is also 
;a chapter on the Karroo dolerites and allied rocks and one on the reptiles- 
of the Karroo system ( whivh chapter is contributed by Professor H. Broom, 
B.Sc., C.M.Z.S., of Victoria College, Stellenbosch). The Cretaceous 
syrtein. consisting of IJitenhage series, the Ttmzamha Beds, the Embotyi- 
Group, and the Need’s Camp Beds, next receives attention; and follow- 
ing this aie chapters on tlie volcanic pipes younger than the Storinberg 
volcanoes, the Tei'tiary atid recent deposits, whilst two chapters are de- 
'otod to fi discussion of ^he Geological lustoiy of the Colony and the 
Economic Geology of tlie ('oloiiy. 

The book is provided with a Geological map of the Cape Colony. 
The map comprise^s^, besides the Cape Colony, the O.R.C., Natal and 
part of the Transvaal. 

^ A DUTCH READER. 

Het Hoerelevkn ; Efii Leesboek voor Zuid-Afrika. Door Alex* 
ander H. Lamonl, M,A., R.Se. X’ertaald door M. J. Stucki. Mel Vier 
Cb'kJeurde Plafen, en Honderd Een en Zestig IJlu.stratles in dt‘ Tek^l. 

Ltjndon : Macmillan & Co., I^td., St. Martiji’s Street, igoc). 

Ill our September issue >ve noticed at some length a l)ook wdiich had 
been recently issued by Meiisrs. McMillan & Co., Ltd., under tlie auspices 
of the Cape Education Deprirtnient, entitled Rural Reader for South 
Afiita.’’ We ha^■o now received from the Superintendent of Education 
at Capetown a copy of a Dutch edition of the same little book which has 
Just been issued. The translation is issued under the title of ‘^^Het Boere-* 
leven ; Een Leesbook voor Zuid-Afrika.^^ The translation has been per- 
formed by Mr. M. J. Stucki; and the book contains precisely, the same 
matter and the same illustrations (including the coloured plates) as ap* 
peirod in the English, edition. A full notice regarding the book wilT 
bo found in the Dutch edition of the Journal. 

The Dutch edition is published, the same as the English, by Messrs^. 
McMillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martinis Street, London. 
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\ SOUTH AFRICAN POISONOUS PLANTS. 

South African PotsoNOUs Plants : Being Notes on South 
African Plants Poisonous to Stock, with particulars of Symptoms and 
Treatment. Illustrated with sixteen half-tone plates. By L. H. Walsh. 

Poisonous plants have proved one of the serious obstacles which have 
ccinfroiued stock-hii me rs since tiie earliest days of the colonisation of 
this country. The early settlers, strangers in a new land, bought their 
information of the properties of plant and bush only at the price of 
bitter experience. Tlte natives, notwithstanding their uncivilised state, 
possessed considerable knowledge of the toxic and therapeutic properties 
of many roots and liei'bs; but they Avere disinclined to part witli their 
knoAvkdge, and prized especially their craft witli certain vegetable 
|KO800s, Gradually. hoAvever, the properties of the more ])otent toxic 
plants became known, though progre»ss was slow; and even at the present 
day we are really far behind the times on this subject. Although mos!: 
fanners soon discover if their stock are poisoned by certain plants, there 
are }et several maladies concerning which opinions are by no means 
uiiiuiimous. 

IJvidently there is a large fieid for research in this direction in 
South Africa, and it is a section of scientific investigation in the results 
of wiiich the farmer is vitally interested. In fact, to make any advance 
in oiu* knowledge on tiiis sulgect, it is essential that the co-optn’ation of 
the farmer be obtained, and help of vei’y great value can be afforded by 
Tlie farmer to investigations in this direction. 

Mr. Walsli^a pamphlet is a very useful beginning, describing as it 
dnt,‘.< some twenty-five or more different plants known to possess 
poisonous properties, which have so far been located, and we hope 
(o sec it followed by r('vi'e<l editions addinjg gradnally to the 
original list. Of tlie pamphlet itself it may be said tliat it is 
one Avliich will prove valuable not only to the scientist but also to the 
siock-farmer. Kv<Ty stock- fa jiu'O’ fin is ])ims(‘lf sooner or later face to 
fai'O with raso^ of vcLretable poisoning, and with such a pamplilci as this 
before him Ins t;nk in ascertaining tlie precise cause of tl^e poisoning 
and in ^treating tlie affeet**d animal will be made a comparatively simple 
one. Starling Avith the symptoms, ho is able to asceriain the name of 
the plant wdiieli caused Iho poisoning, nnd, in most cases, will find a 
photograph of the plant, and then he has before him the methods of 
treatment winch ImA^e been found most efficacious. It is thus apparent 
that .Mr, AValsli^s p,aniphlet is one that will l)e of quite as much A’shie to 
the farmer as to the scientist, and to both we can recommend it as open- 
ing a new field for research the results of wliich must eventually be of 
inestiinabh:‘ A^alue to the stock industries of the sub-continent, 

Bnt WT repeat that the Ivjtanist and the chemist can do little in 
furthering onr fcnowiedge of the poisonous plants of South Africa Avith- 
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out the aid of tiie farmer; and Mr. Walsh, iu the introduction to his 
pamphlet, makes an appeal for assistance wliicii ^ve hope will be gener- 
ously responded to by our farmers. AVhat is recjuired ai’c specimens of 
any plants that may be thought poisonous to stoik. I'hcse specimens (wc 
ropeat me directions Mr. Walsii gives) should be either packed in roomy 
receptacles, or sent flat between sheets of cardboard, and addressed to Mr. 
Jj/H. Walsh, 1\0, Box 3n, Ca]>ctown. If possible, the whole plant, root, 
stem, leaves, and flowers slamld be sent, together with a description of 
symptoms caused, and pariiculars as to the locality and growth of the 
plant. * 


The Position of East Coast Fever m 


OUTBREAKS DUIUNG DKCKMBER AND JANUAJiV. 


The Chief of the \'eterinary I)i\ision (Mr. W. M. ]h)wer) furnishes the 
following list of outbreaks of East Coast f'ever that )ia\e occurred during 
the period 18th December to 21st Jauuarv: — 

Dundee Division, — Oiiibroaks ou t!:c I'aroN '*Alctla** ca>i of maij) 
line, north of Dundee- Vryheic* line, “Mount a in east ul' Jnain line, 

north of Dundc('-Vry)ieid line, “St. Cmhbert" ea.-i of juain line, north of 
Dnndee-Yryhoid line, ‘‘Landineter’s DruT' east ol main line, north of 
Dunde(;~V ryiioid line. 

Weenon Division,^ — Outbroaks oji the farms ’‘Mormoud," '‘Thorn- 
lull.''^ 

IJmvoii Division: — Outbreaks on the farms “Urania" ( sub-divisi<ai 
of 'AVclgeluk'’), “Hanna hdale" (sub-division ot' “Umvoti \'ioi”), 
“KransklooU' “Sinitli's Hock’' (sub-division of "'Vognd^s VleP and 
“T):}"), “Middledrift,’'' “Kinlock" ( sub-division of “Mispah''), “Ashton*’ 
(sulwli vision of Vogers YIei”), “Mt. Allaixl," “Keeron/’ “Highfltdd'’ 
(siib-division of “Waterfall*’), “Langvewincte" (sub-division of “Rum- 
merfleld”), “Spring Kloof’ (sub-division of “Wond(‘rboom”), “IVorider- 
boom,” “Hartebeestefontinn,’' “Thorn Vale" (snb-division of “Success”), 
“Boschfontein,” “Arbitration” (sub-division of “Olivefontcin”), “Oak- 
ford” (sub-division of “Twenty-one”), “Fair View^” (sub-division of 
"Mispali” ) , “Woolstone” ( sub-division of “J )reefonteiir’) , 'TTylton” 
(sub-division of “JSTooitegedacht”), “Success'’ (sub-division of ^SSucoess 
and Petrus Ylei,” 

Alexandra Division , — Outbreak on the farm “Kura,” 
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Klip River Division.* — Outbreak^ uii the ianiis *‘Xgiitu’’ (sub- 
division of ^^Klipfontein and (joinpensatiou’^), west of main line, “Droiik- 
hurst VleF^ (sub'division ol “Kliprontein and (U>ui])ensati<)ir'), west of 
ntaiii lira?, ‘“Keserve/’ west of main line, “'rown Lands/' t‘a:-t of main 
liue. 

Liotffs River Division. — Oulbr;‘:tk on the farm “Mount Asliieig]/' 
(sub-division of “Ashley"), west of main line. 

Mew Hanover Outbreaks on tlic* the farms ’‘ISevvingtoir^ 

(sub-division of ^‘Jepson’s Viei'’), “Blandsby'" (sub-division of "'Dal- 
ton’’), ‘‘l^avenswortld’ (shown on niap as 57V/), ‘"Bowtliorpe" (sub- 
division of “Dalton”), “Mooiplats/’ ^‘Sinidt"' (shown on map as Lot Sh)^ 
‘‘Buecdeiudi” (shown on maj) as “Middle Hoek”), “Doom Kop'’ (sub- 
division <if “DfKirn Kap”). 

Camperdown Division, — uutbreaks on the farms “Oourgo Dale” 
(sub-division of “M’oody Glen”), “The K’eec'ss” (sub-division of “Welte- 
vwlcn”), “'Sterling/’ “Bergvleil/’ 

Richmond Division, — Oiiibreak on the farm “Spitzkop." 

Ixop(i Division, — Outbn'ak en the farm “Lot S -29.” 

Estcourt Division, — ^Oiii breaks on the farms “Stanger's Hoek” 
(natives’ <'attle), east of main line, “Olifion” (sub-divisioii of “t/raig”), 
ivest of main line, “Location Xo. 1/' wvst of main line, “Melton leiglr” 
(snb-di vision of “Graig”), wesi of main iine. “^foorleigb” (.-ub-di vision 
of “Bergvleir'), we>t of inn'ii line, “Loch Sloy,” west of 3 nain line. 

BergviUc Division, — Ontbreak on the f«irni‘ “'1'be Falls'’ (sub-division 
of “Zieve LaagH-r'’). 

Unigeni Division, — Outbreaks on I be farms ‘That S]»!*iiir/' **Fem- 
side” ( sub-divisi<m of “I lopcweii'’), “Braeburn/' •Tiosenjoiid” (sub- 
dixision of “ITopeweir’). 

Xeivcasilc Division, — Outbreak on the farm “One Tree Hill,” west 
of main line, 

Xo record is kept of outbreaks in the following Magisi-eria] Divisions: 
— The whole of llu? Province of Zululaiid, the whole of the X’ictoria 
Coiinty, I'msinga, \"rv!ie‘d, Xgotshe, Bal)anango, ami Paujpierersburg. 


In I lie opinion of some the qu’antity of watei’ drunic by a cow is an 
important test of lier value as a milker 


Be sure that the cows have all the pure, clean water they can drink 
without walking long distances for it. 
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CorrespondleneBm 

Correspondence is invited on topics of interest to farmers. Letters- 
should he written on one side of the paper only; arid tvhile a nom-de-plume 
tnay he used, all letters must be accompanied by the name and address of 
writer. The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of his correspond 
dmts: the letters which appear in these pages are ptiblished as the 
opinions of the respective writers, and their insertion does not necessarily' 
imply editorial concurrence with ike views expresseil. 


THE LABOEATORY DIP. 


To THE Editor of the “Aaui cultural Journal/^ 

Sir, — W ill you kindly tell ns if it is possible to make the Labora- 
iory dip iu a eonceiitrated form, say, 1 in 100 of water? This would 
be couvenient to 'Some of us who want to mix the dip just before wash- 
Yours, etc., ^ ^ 

[The Bacteriological Department has only devised the ingredients 
and the exact proportion in which such are to be combined, ))ut has not 
gone further into the matter of preparation of thia dip in a concentrated 
form. — Ed.] 

AGKICULTDEAL MOTOKS. 


To THE Editor of the •‘Agricultural Journal.’^ 

Sir, — T he enclosed photos and cutting were taken by me from the 

North British Agriculturist some little time ago. I am sending them to 

you in the hope that, through publication in the Agricultural' J ournal, 

they may be of use to those readers who are searching for -something to 

take the place of our poor old ox. If these photos^ are of no use to you^ 

kindly return to me. — Tours, etc., ,,, 

T. B. illAilSi. 


[Unfortunaiely the illustrations kindly forwarded by our correspon- 
dent are not sullicienlly clear to admit of satisfactory reproduction in 
the pages of this journai. The cutting we have much pleasure in re- 
producing herewith. It is headed “The Marshall Oil MotOr/^ and runs 
as follows: — ^Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co., Gainsborough, have recently 
designed an oil motor which can be adapted to almost any kind of farm 
work, inasmuch as it can be used for ploughing, cultivating, hauling 
mowers and reapers, driving threshing machinery, etc. On Tuesday an 
exhibition of this motor working a four-furrow plough was held at Tur- 
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veJawrf, near Wooler, Northumberland, and proved an unqualified suc- 
cess. In the first jVlare, the weather was very fine, and the widespread^ 
interest taken in the proceedings was indicated by a very large and re- 
presentative attendance. Farmers and others living in places, far distant 
from the scene gathered together. A commencement was made soon 
after \ex\ o’clock, and from that time until close upon five in the after- 
noon the ^d.^armotor’- ])Iied up and down the field without interruption,. 
CAceiJiing a brief diinier interval. Everybody was delighted with the 
inctor and its work, and ^Mr. llicliardson, the representative of Messrs.. 
Kichrdson Bros., of Newcastle, who are the agents for Messrs. Marshall,. 
Sons it Co., Ivtd., Gainsborough, so far as Northumberland and Durham 
are concerjied, received many hearty congratulations. The motor was 
not pnt to a very severe lest. The lea field, which Mr. Cabry placed 
at the disposal of the firm responsible for the exhibition, was in liist- 
clasB order for ploughing purposes. There was jirst snflicient mixture 
ii» the .-oj] io gi\e ii n workable consistency. At the >aine lime, it waa 
firm cnoiigii t(^ p«*nnii of ihe wheels of the machine passing over it with- 
out ;riuking more ihan an imli or Uvo. Nor were there any^hills or un- 
even [iurls lu cuHteiid with, tin* enclosure being alinust dead level 
tiirougiioiii its cMcnsivc area. 'J’he.se advantages, however, do not put 
aside (ho Imt that the nH.)tor did thoroughly good work, ^'he quality 
of the ploughing wa^ generally commented upon. The furrow's were 
siraig’.jt, atid the depth remarkably even — lieing eight inches from end' 
to cm I without a j>ercc])tible variation. A quadrangle machine plough 
was aitaehed to tiie motor at the outset, and the ease and steadiness 
with w’liich ii bore that implement along suggested that some additional 
burden might be placed upon it. That was done by hitching on a single 
horse jdougli of the wheel type, the control of which was entruF^ted to 
ii spare hand. Fonning five furrows each journey, the motor went along 
quite as satisfactorily as before, and in the end the resuit was found 
to be similar to that which other experiments had given. Eoughly 
fcpeaki.ng, about one acre ]>er hour was actually ploughed in a manner 
which met with general ai>prova]. The day’s work may bo said, in fact,, 
to havt‘ lieeu an ‘‘eye-opener’ to not a few of those present, who had 
cvidiniiy lieard, with a certain amount of incredulity, reports of what 
the centrivanee had previously done. .If the claims set up on its behalf, 
so far liaulago is concerned, can be as easily substantiated tliere is a 
wonderiul future for the motor as a means of traciioii in eouucetion 
with ploughing. Nobody was more delighted witli the operations, than- 
Mr. Cabry, the gentleman who lent the land. He spoke in emphatic 
words of praise of the ‘T'anuotor.^’ Another individual was heard to 
remark, ^‘Wheu we look at the wee thing it seems marvellous w^here the 
power comes from.” Other trials at Inverness and Kelso are being ar- 
ranged by the firm,] 
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MONTHLY AllTICLES, NOTES AND PAEAGEAPHS ON 
ELEMENTAEY AGEICULTUEAL SUBJECTS 

FOB 

BEGINNEBS IN AORICULTUEE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY. 


Conducted by *VAkatok.” 


Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, or in- 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will be 
published and replied to in these pages. All communications should be 
-addressed to ‘^4kator/" C.o. Editor, “‘Natal Agricultural Journal/^ 
Maritzburg. 


Agriculiurm/ Ohemimiry for Boginnorsm 

Bv AHCllinALD Pkauce. 


CHAPl’KK Y. 


IMlOSrUOEUS AND THE PHOSPHATES. 

Tuk subject oJ! this chapter is one of coiisiderable complexity, and some 
pails oi: it will need rather careful alteniion; hut on account of the 
hir^e ])art jdayed by phosphates in the economy of both plant and animal 
life, and (lie many difTereut forms in which they are found, it is often 
valuable to understand their constitution and peculiarities. Like nitro^ 
gen, phosphorus is not of great interest in its uncombined state; it is 
a yellow waxy, solid, so inflammable that it has to be kept under water 
to ])reveut it catching tire spontaneously, and is chiefly used in the 
juanufaeture of matches. When it burns, which is, as we have learnt, 
only another way of saying when it combines with oxygen, it forma 
white clouds of phosphoric oxide, which is one of the acid-forming oxides, 
and is, therefore, sometimes called phosphoric anhydride. Making use 
of our previously gained knowledge of acids, we shall expect to find that 
this oxide combines with water to form an acid, and this ia quite cor- 
rect, for it rapidly dissolves in water, forming phosphoric acid. It would 
.also be correct, following what has been said as to the formation of 
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balts^ to conclude that it llie Imlrogen of the acid is replaced hy a inetaP 
we ^hall get a phos})Iiate of that metal. Hut just lioro the complexity' 
uris.es, for phosphoric oxid(\ in forming* the corresponding acid, ( om- 
IdnCvS with three portions ot water, and so it contains liydn^gen in tliree 
3 eparatt‘ lots; and it is found that we can obtain three difl'erent phos- 
phates, ac'f ording as one, two, nr three of tlie lots of liydrogen are re- 
jdac-ed hy the metal. we shall he ehicdly coneortied with the phos- 
phates of lime*, whicli are more eorrectly known as the pliosphates, of 
(alciiim. since* calcium is the true metal and lime only its oxide, we will 
draw up a talde >liowin'r the eonstitution of these tliree phosjdtates of 
lime < ’• ' :ii.<l tin* way they are eonn(‘et('d with phos})horie acid. 

Tli(: a<'id may la* repres(‘nted thus: — 

iiydniiicn,! jdin.sphorus 

hydrogen - oxygen 

hydrogen 

Tf one portion of the hydrogen he replaced hy caleiiim the eom-- 
pound iK‘eonies: — 

calcium ] di < > j >li oru s 

hydr(»g(H oxygen 

liydrogen 

This salt is the nion()-caleie phosphate — that is to say, one-lime phos-- 
pliate — and in common language is called s.n]>orphosphate or acid phos- 
phate. 

If two portions of hydrogen are replaced we get: — 
ea 1 c i u n i plios phorus* 

eah ium ‘ oxygen 

hydrogen 

and this is known as di-ealeic ])hosphate — i.r., two-lime phosphate — and^ 
as redu<u‘d or reverted phosphate. 

If the whole of the hydrogen is replaced there ^\^ll he: — 
calcium phosiihoruws 

calcium oxygen 

calcium 

which k the tri-oalcic or three-lime phosphate, bone phosphate, or in- 
jjolnble pliofc^hate. For the purjmses of these articles the correct chemi- 
cal names will generally be used for the future, since the names them- 
s-elves, if once understood, describe accurately ivhich of the three forms 
is meant and prevent confusion. 

Tkt-Caxcic Phosphate. 

' Of these three phosphates the tri-ealcic must be considered the* 
normal or natural fonh, since it ia the one alwajns formed xvhen phos- 
phoric acid and lime combine, providing, of course, that a sufficiency of 
the latter is present. It fs found in bone, guanos, . coprolites, and in. 
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>various parts of the world in the shape of phosphatic rocks such as 
.apatite, which are all classed as mineral phosphates, some of 
them oointainiTifr as much as 80 or 90 per cent, of phos- 
►;phate. 'I'n-ralcic phos])liate k practically insoluble in. pure water, 
but readily (Iiss()lv<?d bv acids. If we bum a bone in an open fire 
%ve shall find it eoii\ cried inio a white, brittle, and easily powdered mass, 
the animal matter haviji;,^ been burnt away, and though not pure phos- 
phate may be used to study its charaeterisitics. If a small portion be 
powdered and put into a glass wiib a little water it will refuse to dis- 
solve, but when a little hydrochloric acid is added it will gradual!}’ dis- 
.‘Solve to a nearly clear solution. Rain water, containing as it does some 
carbonic acid, slowly attacks and dissolves it, and the weak acids of plant 
Toots have similar power, the ease with which this solution takes plai^e 
-depending chiefiy on the fineness of the powder. We all know that 
bone is an excellent Tiianure, and it must, therefore, get dissolved some- 
how; but we also know it is necesjsary to grind it to a fine dust, and 
that the finer it is the quicker it acts. Most guanos are naturally com- 
posed of extremely line particles, and the substance is in a soft condi- 
tion, and so easily attacked by the roots of plants; but with mineral 
phosphates the ease is different; tnany of them are nearly as l)ard as 
glass, and, although when finely — it must be very finely — ground they 
act slowly a fertiliser, they are little used in this form, owing to this 
very slowness. Even in the case of bones it is often noticed that they 
• exert a fuller etlect in the second and third year than in the year of ap- 
plication. 

Bones. 

As bones are so popular a manure they are worth a little special 
notice. All plants contain more or .less jvhosphate, especially in the 
Seed, and thus animals obtain in their food the amount required to form 
their bony frame. Clean dry ))one contains about 57 per cent, of tri- 
calcic phosphate, 37 per cent, of animal matter similar to gelatine, and 
a little chalk, magnesium phosjdiate, etc. Ordinary fresh bone contains . 
a considerable proportion of moisture, and in a sample of bone-dust we 
may expect to find 7 o*- 8 ptT cent. This moisture and other unavoid- 
able impurities reduce the percentage of phosphate somewhat, so that 
a good average sample of lioiie-dust should give about 20 per cent, nf 
])hosphoric oxide and 25 per cent, of lime. The animal matter contains 
jjiirogen, and this gives a further raanurial value; the amount is usually 
from to 4 per, cent Sometimes bone is steamed before grinding;; 
ibis removes a good deal of the animal matter with its contained nitro- 
gen, b\it renders the bone more easy to grind; accordingly, steamed 
bone is a richer pljosphatic fertiliser, but poorer in nitrogen, than raw 
bone. Bones are generally thought to give their best results on light 
soils, Imt even on clays they have proved a most usXvful manure. Varibui * 
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.plans have boon proposed for hastening their action by rotting or ferment* 
ing them ; one of tlie best is to mix raw bone with about a third of its 
Weight of clay, moisten the mass with the mine of animals, and cover 
with a layer of moist clay two or three inches thick. The heap must 
be protected from rain. In a few weeka the solubility of the bone is 
t-o much increased that it has been known in some cases to give as good 
results as twice as much of the raw material. The following are the 
percentages of the chief 'ingredients in two samples of Colonial bone- 
dust analysed by the writer, and are given as an indication of what one 
ought to expect in ordinary commercial qualities: — 

1^0. 1 No. 2 

Phosj)horic oxide . . 19.7*3 p.c. 20.09 p.c. 

Ivime . . . . 2J.95 „ 26.42 „ 

Nitrogen . . . . 3.71 „ 3.53 „ 

Guano. 

The well-known manure guano consists of the dried excrement of 
sea birds, and is mentioned here because it usually contains a consider- 
alile proportion of tri-ealcic phosphate, as well as small quantities of 
ammonium and potassium phosphates. It is found in several parts of 
tlio world, and varies much in composition according to the different 
conditions to which it has been exposed. In hot rainless countries it 
dries as fast as formed, with little change in composition; but if ex- 
posed to rain the ammonia and nitrates formed in it by decomposition 
get waslied out, and it becomes chiefly phosphatic, with a low percent- 
age of nitrogen. This ia well seen by comparing the percentages of 
phosphoric oxide and nitrogen in two kinds of guano commonly used 
in South Africa;— Natural 

Cape Guano. Bird Guano. 

Phosphoric oxide . . 8.53 p.c. 25.40 p.c. 

Nitrogen . . . . 11.44 „ 0.92 „ 

QUESTIONS. 

1. flow many kinds of calcium phosphate are there? Give their 
names, and explain tlie dilference in their composition. 

2. What experiment would you make to illustrate the solubility of 
tri-eaicic phosphate in acids? 

3. Where do animals get the phosphate that is found in their bones? 

4. Why are bones rather slow in acting fis a manure, and mineral 
pliosphates still slower? 

5. Describe a method of making bones act more ([iiickly. 

' , 6; What is guano? Why are not all guanos alike? 

7. What would you think of a isample of bone-dust manure which 
on analysis gave 15 per cent, of phosplioric oxide and 35 per cent, of 
lime? 
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Tests for Stu^eniSm 

SOME USEFUL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The fMllowjjig qiiosti<.Tis and answers were eompiled by Mr. IT. T. 
Pxlwards, of the Phillipino Bureau of Agriculture^ and published in the 
journal of the Bureau; and llioy are reprodueod herewith as they will 
affoid readers of these Pages rj} excellent o])])ortunity of testing their 
knowledge ?o far as t!:eir reading has taken them. In putting each ques- 
tion to on('So1f, it is a good idea to liide iho answer hy means of a sheet 
of paper, comparing it with your own answer later. 

Tn liilcr issues we sludl have more questions from the same sources 
I, — Gevkual Aguk ri.TrRE. 

(Jh'c.sfiiyH 1: Wliat is agriculture? 

Answer: Agriculture is the business of raising prodiu'ts from tlio 

land. 

Queftfion 2: What does the farmer produce? 

Ansircr: Crops, or plants and their products; stock, or animals and 
their t") rod nets. 

Question 3: What does tie? farmer furnish the world? 

Answer: Tlie farmer fiiiaiishes the world with a large i)art of the 
material used for food, (*1< thing, and slielter, liesides many other minor 
prodnets. 

Question 4: Into what four branches may Agricnltnre l>e divided? 

Answer: (a) General Agriculture, (h) animal industry, (e) forestry, 
(d) horticulture. 

Question 5: What does '‘General Agricultur/' imdude? 

Answer: General Agriculture inelndcvS tlie general management of’ 
la.Tid<s and farms, and the growing of staple field crops, such as grains, 
fibres, sugar cane, hay, and root crops. 

Question 6: AVhat is ^^animal industiV’? 

Answer: Animal industry is the raising of animals, either for direct 
sale or use, or for their products. 

Question 7: What three parts does animal industry include? 

Answer: {a) Stock raising, or the growing of such animals as cattle, 
horses, and sheep; (h) dairy husbandry, or the production of milk an<f 
milk products; (c) poultry raising,. or the growing of fowl«?, as chickens,, 
turkeys, geese, and ducks. 

Question 8 : What is f .^restry ? 

Answer: Porestr} is the , ginwing of trees for timber and Wood. 

Question 9: What is horticulture? 

Answer: Horticulture is the growing of fruits, ^rden vegeta|iles^ 
and ornamental plants.. 
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Question 10: What are the most important things with wliieh the 
farmer works? 

ximwer: (a) Tlie soil, (i) plants, (:;) animals. 

2 . — The Soil. 

Contents, 

Question 1 : Wiiat is the soil ? 

Answer: The snil that part of th«? solid surface of the earili irt 
'which plajite grow. 

Question 2-: What is tlje soil made up of? 

Answer: The soil is Juude up of siivdll jtarticles of rock ( inorgan ie 
matter) Mud the remains of plants and animals (organic inattor). When 
•the soil is in a condition to grow plants it also c*ontains water. 

Question 3: Wliat does the soil fnrnisli? 

Answer: 'TJie soil furnishes a place in which plants grow. It is also 
a great storehouse containing large quantities of plant fopd. 

Question 4: W’fiat do we ni(‘an hv ‘‘piani food'’? 

Answer: We all know that animals rinist have food if thev are to 
live atul grow. Plants, aPo, must have IVhhI, hut jdjint h*od i< tjuit:? 
•dilTerent fiom Hh' food of animals. Plants ohr iin tiieir food from the 
fitdl and fiorn the air. When a soil eontvins .dl the food that plants re- 
quire wo call it ‘'*ricir’ or ‘'feitil-*.'' ‘‘pooi’ soir" (‘Otitaiiis only a small 
amontit of plant food. ■ Wl»en a fanner w‘slu*s to grow a good cn'p on a 
poor soil ho must add more plant fo«Ml to that soil. This plant foovi 
which farmers add to ilicir soil we call ‘Tt rtillsfr.” 

Question 5: Wh;d are three in'portant kinds of plant food? 

Answer: (a) Nitrogen, {h) ]diosplioric aeid, {e) potash. 

Question 6 : T)o soils nsiially contain nitrogen, ]>]iosp]i<'>rie arid, and 
potash ? 

Answer: Yes. .Soils usually contain lirge amounts of these plant 
foods. Tt l;as been found that in average land on farms 8 inches of the 
€oil on the j-urfaee of each hectare contain over 3.100 kilos of nitrogen, 
nearly 4,540 kil^ of phosphoric acid, a?)d even 10,000 kilos of potash. In 
some! ca'^es soils contain enough plaut food to grow throe hundred crops 
of rice or corn, 

Qttesion 7: Can all this plant food he u^ed at once? 

Amwer: No. Only a small amount of this plant food in soils is 
available, or in a condition to be used at once. 

Question $: What do w^o mean by plant food i!i the ?»oil that is ‘hint 
a.vailnhle’^? 

An,swer: Plant food in the soil that is not available is combint'd or 
^^ocked up” with other substances, so that we c-innot use it. Each vear 
part of this food becomes separated or ;^imloekef1” so that the plants 
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feed upon it or use ii. Air, water, and the roots of plants all help to 
uiihiek til is plant food. 

(juesiion 9: Whut is one leason wliy we should eiiltivate the soil? 
Ari'Swer: One icason why we cultivate the soil is so that air, water, 
and the r< ots of plants ean pass through it readily, and thus large quan- 
tities of plant fo(id an‘ in.ad<) available. 

Question Ht; )\’hy aie soils of forests fertile or rich? 

Ansiwer: In lie forests rone of the plant food is taken away. When 
t!‘e and plants die and d(*cav. the plant food goes back to the soil. 
Qurstioit 11: AViiy do tlie li(dds in whieli we grow crops l)econie 
w)r*’? 

Answer: In cultivated fitdds the crop^ are grown and takcoi away. 
In dfu'ng tliis the fanner tnke^ away from the hnid a large (uuouni of 
plant fond. 

Qiiestif/n 12: Wliafc is the soil like? 

The soil is like a great workshop or laboratory, wdun'e the 
rot'fs of nhints, air, moishire, and many other forces are always working.. 
We ^I’rnld never talk of the soil as mere dirt. 


The Prlnofples of MonuHog^ 

T._WHAT IWANIIEING MEANS. 

Vlants, like animals, require food in order that they may live; but,, 
wliilst the animal woidd obtains its nourishment from the plant world, 
the plant creation for its part has only the mineral kingdom to depend' 
upon. 

The food which a ])lant recjuires must be taken either from the soil 
in wliich it lives or else from the air, or from both som es. Jf we take 
a portion of a plant and heat it in a shovel over a fire for a sufficient 
lengih of time wc shall eventually reduce it to a heap of ashes. In 
other words, the volatile portion of a plant has been driven off, and we 
are left with the mineral elements which were contained in the plants 
before we exposed it to heat. These elements and the proportions in 
which they occur are not the same in all plants, but the following are* 
the names of the substances which have, at one time and another, 
been found in various plants, viz.: — Potash, lime, magnesia, oxide of 
iron, 'i)hosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, soda, silica, chlorine, oxide of 
manganese, lithia, rubidia, alumina, oxide of copper, bromine and iodine. 
Of these substances the first six are absolutely necessary to plant growth. 
Besides these ash constituents, the plants also require nitrogen. 

Of these seven essential constituents, however, some are of far more 
importance to the fanner than others, owing to the fact that they are? 
I^resent in the gvoil in smaller quantities as a rule thaaj are the other 
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lesser iiiijxG’tant siiljstances — or rather, it should he said that they are 
present in nvailable fonri in a smaller degree. These substance-^ are 
nitrogen, [diosphoric acid, and potash. The business of the practical far- 
mer, 80 far as manuring is concerned, is to ensure that these tliree sub- 
stances in particular are present ixi the soil in siudi proportion and to 
such an extent as the ]mrtieular crop ho is growing is concerned. 

Me tore we go any f urther it will be advisable to make clear a point 
whi(']i is ofieii not fully understood, and which is consequently soine- 
iimes tlie cause of mistakes in manuring. It is not sufficient for a far- 
mer to loiow — for example, by analysis — how mucli nitrogen, jdiosphoric 
iioid, and potash thcio is in the soil; what he needs to know, for imme- 
diate piir]x)ses, is how much of these substances in an available form 
hi- soil contains. In other words, it is only a certain proportion of the 
total (juantity of any given siiljstanoe in a soil which the ])lant is able to 
make use of: tlie halnnee — that is, the portion whieh cannot he made 
use of ]»y th(‘ ]dant — will become availahh*, for use sooner or later, hut 
for iiiuru'diate purposes it is valueless. ^^Vvailable^’ plarrt food is that 
which is soluble in water, the portion not available being that which is 
not soluble in water, owing to its not having yet undergone the chemi(*al 
changes whu h will make it so. It must be understood that plants can 
only take up nourislnuent through their roots when it is dissolved in 
wat<‘r, and this is one very important reason why water is essential to 
the life of plants. 

^lanures may he divided into two great classes, rf:.: {a) Vlrvet 
manures, or those wliieli, by supplying to the soil necessary plant food 
constituents, cojitrihuic directly to fertility, and {b) liidirecf manures, 
or those which alfect llu‘ fertility of the soil in an indirect way. Direct 
manures, ag*ain, may he divided into ‘‘gonerar^ manures and "^speciar^ 
manures, tin* fornn*r coutaining all the elements noc'Cssary to plant 
growlJi that need to he su])plied as maimn*s, and the latter containing 
certain of these elements only a(‘cordiiig to the recjuiremcnts of the 
croj) for whi<*h tlicv are inteiuhal. 

Pi’of. Aikmaii, in his book on ^^Manures and the Principles of 
Majinring," wliicli 1 shall refer to frequently in these articles, divides 
manures into the following three large classes, and I quote them here as 
they contain examples of immures belonging to each of the three classes : 

^ — (1) Manures, the action of which is both direct and indirect — 
green manures, farmyard manure, composts, and sewage. (2) Manures 
whieh may l)c reirarded as having only a direct action — e.g,, guano of all 
kinds, bones in all forms, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, dried 
blood, superphosphates, mineral phosphates of all kinds, horns and 
hoofs, shoddy, wool-waste, fish-guano, muriate of potash sulphate of 
potash, and kainit. (3) Manures which may be regarded as having only 
an indirect value — ^ , lime, mild and caustic, marl, gj^psum, salt, etc. 
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Poultry NotOSm 

It is useless to expect hens to lay all summer and all winter. They 
must have a time in which to rest, recuperate and throw off their old and 
take on their -new plumage. 

Ducklings are easy to brood and easy to feed. They will stand more 
neglect and slill live than will chickens, but it does not by any means 
pay to neglect them. 

Tlie eornb ot a hen or pullet, if it shows up good and red, indicates 
that file bird is in good condition and laying time is near at hand. 

In selecting the breeding stock, the first considcjration must he 
liealth, backed by constitutional vigour, followed by form, colour, and 
docility, and in mating these qualities must be kept constantly in view. 

Do not I(»se your temper and abuse tlie sitting hen when she leaves 
the ne-t, gets on the wrong nest, or breaks a few egsrs. A hen is only a 
hen, and perliaps you are more to blame than the hen. Sitting hens to 
give good results should be kept apart from the other birds in semi- 
darkness. 

W^hen it is wet or cold a little corn should be Ininu^d in the ]a»at each 
niorning, as it t‘a(d)fs tlie birds to go back into the house again after they 
have been fed, and avoids tliem standing about in the cornt*rs of the run, 
as they are wont to do at this time of the year. 

The safest rule is to feed sparingly of anything. Never give enough 
•f any one thing, so any of it is left over. They should tnways be eager 
for their food, keep them scratching, and always 'ready for a little more. 
This means contented, happy chicks that will thrive and grow into the 
right kind of fowls. 

Lggs iroin lions usually produce -sirongcr chickens than the eggs 
from pullets,. 

Crowded quarters retard the growth and injure the health of the 
chickens, so give them plenty of room. 

Piij*e-brod fowls, of the utility varieti(\s, are better for their purposes 
than nondescripts. 

fowls re(juire proper housing and inanagemcnt. 

Farmers near good markets have exe^ptional opportunities to obtain 
the highest prices for slricHy new-laid eggs and tlie superior quality of 
poultrv. 

Farmers are able to enter into favourable cennpetition witli any 
rivals. 

Whether near a city market or not, tlie now-laid e<r"s slmukl be sold 
as quickly as possible. Special effo.-t should be niadi! to do this in winter 
or in summer. 

Clean-looking and neatly-put-np new-laid eggs and well-dressed 
poultry, of good quality, will sell better than any otljer kind. - 
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Dairy ^^DonUs.^^ 

DonT put the calf in a cold building; keep it warm, 

Don^t sit in a crouching position when milking. 

DonT milk the pail full to the brim and then kick the cow if she 
spills some of it. 

Don’t strike at the cow that strikes at you because her teats are sore ; 
apply a little vaseline to them. 

Don’t fail to wash and dry your hands before milking. 

Don't put 3’oiir lingers in tlie milk. 

Don’t milk without haTing first brushed your elollios. 


Sheep Motesm 

The In ceding ewes should be kept strong and thrifty. . 

Generous and judicious feeding and care mean satisfactory profits in 
sheep raising. 

t Bough, stony pagtures will often cause lameness in sheep. 

Examine tiie sheep's feet for tufts of grass wedged between the toes. 
These will cause lameness. 

The greatest care should be given the selection of the breeding ewes. 
Breed only from the best. Always use a pure-bred ram. 

The type of sheep that combines a large body with a good fleece is 
the one for tlu? small flock-owner. 


Oharooal for PIgsm 

It has beim noticed that ]>igs, especially when kept in coufmemeut, 
appear to have a craving for wliai might be called unnatural substances, 
and would eai greedily such substances as charcoal, wood asjies, mortar, 
etc. Some of tliese may not be good for the animals, but it is pretty 
ceruii: tiiai charcoal is a stomach corrective, and it is good practice to 
keep a slock on hand for this purpose. Where there is plenty of timber 
ueai the fanner can readily prepare charcoal by burning wood under a 
c.j'or 01 earth. 

If charcoal is not provided, keep constantly before the pigi^ a mix- 
ture of one part of sulphur and about ten of wood ashes. Some such 
condiment appears to be required by pigs, especially in winter, to pre- 
vent derangement of the stomach. Figs that are outdoors in summer 
and have access to earth and vegetable matter have little need of other 
<0rrecUves.-^fXu*6 Stock JonrnaL) 
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Meieoroiogioai ReiurttSm 

Meteorological Observations taken at Govt* Statiofts for Month of December^ 
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Ohariestowii .. j 

77*5 

arc 

! X7 

41 

8 17 

1 14 

1*18 

21th 

i<i*>'l 

j 17*13 

Bulwer . . j 

... 

I 

1 — 

— 

9*09 

1 25 

I’CC 

, 27>th I 

1 2i*:)o 

1 20 *(5 7 

Ixopo . 1 

1 

I 

j " ; 

' i 


.5*41 j 

1 **' 

rsc 

' 2«!th j 

i b>*J3 

18 *8:4 


Meteorological Obs€n}ations taken at Private Stations Jor Month of Dt cember^ lyof^. 


blATlONS. 

TKM rKHATURE 
(IN FaTIR. DK(i.S.) 

R.‘VINFALL (l.N iNCHKs). 

Mnxiiuutn iMiiitiniim 
for 1 for 

Month. 1 Month. 

I 

Ttdal 

for 

Month. 

No. 

of 

I) ay. 8. 

Ueavit'st rain- 
fall in l dsiy. 

Fall. Hay, 

TuUil for 
Year from 
: let July, 

; 1909 

Totiil for 
Huine 
period 
from July 
iKt, 1908 

■' 

Adamahuret . . 

105 

49 

6*32 

IG 

l*o7 i 2.sth 


14*61 

Hilton.. 

96 

60 

G*85 

19 

)*:19 I 2'Uh 

18*72 

18*34 

P.M.B.. Botanical Ciardeus 

100 

48 

6*73 

20 

1*22 1 2f)th 

H5*29 

J7 46 

Ottawa 

— 

— 

5*83 

16 

2*07 j 2f)th 

19*09 


Mount Edgecombe 

— 

— 

7*79 

19 

2 *(10 |2(i A 27 

23*42 

21*47 

Equeefa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

~-. 


OmKinto. Beneva 

— 

— 

6*80 ; 

17 i 

3*cc Sftth ; 

i 20 19 

21*60 

RletVlei 

— 

— 

6*U1 ' 

17 ! 

i‘43 I 201 h ; 

1 10*92 

1 1’48 

Cedara— Hill Htiitiou . . 

100 

44 

8’08 

30 ; 

69 1 30th ' 

t ; 


Vlei Station . . 

98 

49 

6*54 , 

21 1 

1*66 i 2(>th 

i 


Winkel Spruit 

89 

61 

5-7G 

19 i 

FJ4 : 2«th ! 

i 21*60 i 

21*81 

Wee.ien 

101 

4G 

3*97 i 

31 j 

2*42 iletjan 

9*43 j 


Olant’a Oaatle .. 

77*62 

62'H6 

7M& : 

21 

1 22 1 nth 

1(1*21 I 


ITiidilaiigeui 

90 


6-61 

'' 1 

2*fio ; 2Cth 

23*7 1 

26-61 





Coal and Labour Return 
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GomK and Labour Roturum 


Return of Coal raised and Labour employed at the Natal Collieries lor the month of Deei-mhor. i^ch) : — 





Average Lalxmr Kmployed. 










UuLpul. 



Productive Work. 





t OLLIKHY. 






UnpnKluc- 
«ive W<»rk.’' 

Totd. 




Above 

Ground. 

B.v’ow 
Ground. | 

T«>tf*l. 


Tons. Cw . 

NaUil Navi]f*ation 


3sl 

710 

1 , 0 'M 

to 

1 lol 

2.S,233 IH 

Durbai: Navigation 


270 

700 1 

i>7 0 

— 

1*7 11 

21,211 '» 

ElandHhiagte . . 

Wt. George’s 


2 rtK 

.')H7 ; 

S75 

It; 

SSJ 

J H, 730 1 


22 :{ 

156 

i: 7 «» 

— 

079 

15,707 <* 

South African 


Hit 

310 

4.5U 

2 t; 

!'<!■> 

13,121 9 

Dundee Coal 0<». 


24H 

U!l 

r.ici 


0 i »2 

13.292 ii 

•Glencoe (Natal) 


1 K 2 

;u;.H ; 

515 

.'>1 

51*0 

11,713 IH 

Nn tal Cambrian 


2 in 

• 

UoU 

6 

01 :• 

U.'>n 14 

llloltane 


127 

2 y:i 

120 

21 

li! 

9,2*1" s 

Talana 


! 21 t 

'412 

535 

24 

; 550 

s, 02 l 2 

sHatting Spruit 


HS 

171 

262 

i 1 

; 270 

• 7,113 »i 

Newcastle 


7<> 

317 

392 

11 

; ^ 0 :; 

♦: S72 S 

Nat.^iil Steam Coal Co. 


HU 

201 

2{.'3 

10 

! 3ft3 

0,032 11 

RamstLy 



155 

25S 

, 

i 25^ 

l,7oo 10 

Jkillcngeich 


70 

low 

1«1 

10 

1 ’■* 1 

1.951 7 

West Leniinxtoii 


7>1 

s2 

136 

. 

: 1 30 

i.7i;. 2 

|birii>ide 




— 

412 

112 

;,171 '•> 

SMooiklip 


~ 

31 

31 

: ~ 

31, 

109 3 

Dewar's .Viithracite 


7 

7 

1 1 

i — 

i 

71 *• 

Vaalbunk 

Makalees Kop 


_ 1 

;i j 

1 

1 

:> 

1 1 

1 s 

3 

!•• 0 

7 '1 

ToUils 


2 , (JO-1 : 

5,7;>1 i 

S,15i’i 

! 015 

n,i*7t» 

i'>2,o! 1 !'.•» 

Corre.spouding inoiitli. 'OS 

2,6H7 j 

^>.177 ! 

7,7»!1 i 

701 

j S, iO.5 

153,;; 12 n 


Pnulnclive Work. 



Above 
* Grouml. 

Below' 

; Gismnd. 


> rnprodiio- 
} live Work. 

Total, r**t;il, 

Dec , 1909. l>cc , 


: T«*tal. 

Europeans 

.. i 199 

IGS 

307 


4.‘(2 ii) 

Natives 

.. . 909 j 

3.064 

4,033 

3 IS 

4,!*0) 1 7.5r 

Indians 

.. : 1,490 

1,959 

8,155 

1«2 

:j,(i37 , 


Cost (,'harifed ii> (capital Arcounti* 
Mines Department, Marit7,burg, loth Janu.iry, 1910. 


§ Inclmles Novcjidit-r return. 


CUAS. J. GRAY, 

('ommi.ssioner of Mines 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal hunkered and exported from the Port ol Durban for the month of December, 1900: 




Tons, Cw!. 

Bunker Coal .. 


no,si9 r> 

Coal Eximrted 


27,957 17 


Total 

13S,777 2 

'CuMtoms House* Port NataU 

GEO 

MAYSTON. 

4th January, 1910. 


Collector •'.d (Aistoms. 
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RBittru of Farms si Prssssi smtimr llosnos far 
tumgalsksssm smi Soshm 


ST(>CK iN.m'ECton. 

OrSTKICT. 

Disease. 

OWNKit. 

Farm. 

A. P. Cnvw 

Ladysmith 

8cah 

Natives 


GoedgedacUt 



Natives 


Kooipmn t 

A. B. Koi‘ 

Portion of Kstcourt 


H. Mattisoji 


Calc It 




W, (imueh 


Oakh luplon 




H. Hatting 


Driefontein 




11. Woods 


Lougwttod 

A. V. Williams 

ITre'ht .. 


H. Grobler 


Kimpley 



,, 

P. L, Uy.s, jun. 


Pitz(K,*k 




Natives 


Uitzoek 

L. Tien or 

Alfred 


Yalwato 


Location 


Lungsiekness 

J. T. dlothier 


vvhiteclirt' 



Scab 

K. F. H, Gari n 


The Refuge 

J. K*lfe 

Lion s River 


W. G. Shaw 


Ctdb urne 

H. WinjfcfieldStvatforfl 

Newcastle 


<«. Dtmock . 


Alicedale 



L>. Neumann 


Munro W nkei: 




I.. Uavemaiin 

• • 

Veiigelegeii 

G. Danudl 

Vryheid 


L. J. de Jager 


Scheallntek 



N. M. Gunter 


Krotuellenb og 



»> 

Natives 


HcKKiepiiort 

York.shi>e 

J. R. C«M»|)er 

NkandhJa <fr Ntnilu 




Haladu 

Batshe 

K. Varty 

Western l'mv<»li .. 


J). 0. Nd 


Hightitdd 



II. Hansineyer 


Gnrtisi 




No lives 


Snuiir.ortleld 




F. B. Nel 


: Veriiiaitk'.H KmaK 




Natives 


' Kran VI el 

R. Mayne 

Eastern Emv<*ti . . 

,, j 

.1. P C. Nel 


1 Spjt/.kop 


. 

Native 


j J location 

K. W. Bowles 

' Ixoivo 


Natives 


; Bat maud 
liocation No. 8 

Lot BB 

Lot A of < 




j ; 

*• 

F. HerlJKJi't 


N«)iinandale 




L. Howes 

! 

M rnington 

A H Hull 

1 Weeuen.. . . 

1 , J 

J. P. Lotter 


B re Vleil 



.. 

P. H. Van Roov 

eii 

Bnffels iloek 


i i 


; P. P, van Uooyen 


Doom kloof 




; Niiude & Loiter 

. . j 

Scfilisluick 



i ,, 

i d. T. van Hooyen 


Belle N’ue 

A, F. Smith (aetitig) 

i City, Til geni 


1 lindiuma 


Zwaartkop LiK'atioii: 

A. J. Marshall 

i I'untlee 


; Native.*) 

i ,, 


Klipuort 
fib nk water 


1 

• T 



Ilartebeestfonteiii 




<1. I'\ Daimhauser. . 

Cardwell 




T. C. Koehnioor 


Maylnde 




B. SwartH 


Rooikop 

B. Klu-'omr 

iitiwei riMiiimkuIu 

iaiiig.sickiieMi i 
SCtb 1 

Nyopu 


Her beck 

J. F. v;m Rwi.shurg 

Ngotshe .. ' 

A. V|. Pofcgieter 


Ttnhevoiule 

E. W. Larkan 



H. B. J. Hester 


Town Lamln 

msinga 


Native 


Veriiiaak .s Kraa 

K. Rjpk y .. i 

1 

Kmtnnjaaeni * 


Native 


Mo geitzoii 


Milk tliat is well cooled end carofully strained will keep much looger 
than tliat which is not thus treated. 


Sninc people don't like to use sweat pads on tlicir horses, but thi^ 
tti’e ii ^rood thing for a horse that has tender shoulders. If you hare two,, 
change at noon while working horses in warm weather. 
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J*0UN1 » Notjcks. 


Pound Koiioom, 


Notification is comained in tlitt Gor^prnment Gazette of the sale, unless previously 
released, of the undertnentioned live stock on the dales speciiied : ~ 

On the 2NI) Febri ary. 

Dundee (i) Kafir ram, no brands, probable value, los. Impounded by Nata* 
Police, V'ants Orifi. (j) h'our Kafir ewes, with two lambs at foot, no brands. (3) While 
^oal and kid, no brands, 

Gi^od Hope ( Ktip River Division ) • Four Aiij^ora rams, one rijkfht ear split, left ear 
point cut off square, three left ears swallow tail, both ears pieces chipped out back and 
front. Probable value, Impounded by E. Hloy. 

Mount Hope (Klip River Division ) — {1 ) Ewe g'oat, atfed, lt*ft ear \* cut out of both 
ears at tips, and slit out of ri^lU ear. (2) Ewe kid, marks same as above {3) 

Merino ewe, brand«?d turned B on left side, O cut out of both ears. (4) Merino lamb, 
no marks or brands. 

Os THE 23 Rl> FeBRI ARY. 

Ashley ( Ixopo Division youiij^ ifoat rams, one black; one black, brown 

b« ll\ and lej^s. Probable value, Itnpotinded by Kan^^u 

On the 2M> Mar( h. . 

Pitfermunizhurg (i) Hiown mule mare, branded two P’s on neck, one upside 
down, with small V m front, small on slu>uid<‘r, small J inside a larjje B on near 
quartiu's, ajf. d, iinpoundtfd from /^waarikop. (2) Small bay mule mare, branded No. 
308*1 or 7 on hip, <)B on quarters. i'his animal is runninji^ on the farm ‘‘Short’s 
Rtjtreat," a»u.l w is rej) >rted by a native na n'al I’mvok >»; as too wild to be driven to the 
Pound 


Bmndn MUottod to tnfeoted Magistoriai 

Divisions. 


The following is ft list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions; — Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugela, T, 2; Mapumulo, S. 2; Inanda, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2; Dund^, X. 2; 
Vrybeid, V. 2; Ngotsbe, H. 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Nongoma, G. 2; Mahlabatini, 
L. 2j Ndwedwe, N, 2; Weenen Comity, \\\ 2; tJmvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa, K, 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R, 2; Babanango, O. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected, 
area, R. 3; Utrecht. Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 1C.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railw'ay, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper Uinkomanzi portion), 2 U. ; Umgeni Division, west of 
line. J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 


Diamond Driiiing. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals or w^ater. Particulars as to 
terms of hire may he obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 
Ckmunissioner of Mines. 
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Employment Bureau. 


The Dopartniont of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Deportment 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal, 

No. 116 . — Knglisliinan, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, vvith a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a,. farm in Natal (English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept f^od and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few months with th^ prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 116 . — Cape man, ago 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with horses and mules all his life. Has good papers from his previous 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years. Ts willing to do an3'thing in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117 . — Englishman, 26 , of gtx>d education, desires ap]>ointnient as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premiun> and give 
services free for a few months if necessary'. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 118 . — Pensioner from the Army desires to obUiin post on a farm. Is par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers an<l good te.-^timoiiiAls. 

No. 119 . — Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking cliarge of a 
dairy. Has gone llirough a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Hoyal Agricultural 
Society of England ( 1905 ). 

No. I2I.— Desires open air cmphN'mont. Age 43. Lite experience (.>f agriciiliural 
pedigree and prize stock gained in .Scotland. Has been six years in South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Small salary required. 

No. 122 - A 3'oung man. with life-long experience of cane-grovvitig, desires ( inplo)'- 
ploynicnt as manager or oVerseer on a plantation. Ex})encnce has been In Queensland 
and Fiji. Is good rit figures and capable of taking charge of books if necessary , 

No. 123. — Marri<‘d man, 35 years of age, with 5 years’ experience on poultry and 
stock farm in California, wishes to get on to a farm in Natal. His wife is a good" cook 
and handy in dairy. VV'^oiild be willing to w'ork for a very small wage or for their keep 
or a period of twelve months at lea.st, after which they would expect some rcmiincra- 
ion. Can produce first class personal references. 

No. J24. — Practical man, age 35, unmarried, seeks position on any work. Can 
undertake or attend to any building work and erection of ^nacIhne^^^ .and has been 
accustomed to control of coloured labour. Could undertake management of small 
■creamery Not afraid of work. Has had considerable experience in Agriculture, and 
can produce highest reference.s. 

No. 125. — Single man, age 31 years. Was brought up on a farm in England. Is 
a tinsmith and pluminer by trade, also has a good knowledge of carpentry. Speaks 
-Dutch, Has been in South Africa for ten years. 

No. 126, — Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtaiji a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years ' ith first-cki-ss farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best bird.s in the Cape Colon3\ Has a practical knowledge 
•ot incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127. An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and tw’enty years Colonial experience, isopen to accept an engagement up to February, 
1910. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape where he is at present. 

No. 128.— Wishes to secure employment on a farm. States that he has a general 
knowledge of engineering, and has been employed on a large and well-known farm in 
the Richmond Division. 

No. 129.-— Wishes to secure employment on a farm. Experience in gardening and 
agricultural work generally, but more especially the former. 
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No. 130. — Aj^e 22. UiKlerslaiul.^ tanuing and ks a gtnul Zulu lingui'^i. Desires 
situation on a farm, more especially as manager. 

No. 131. — Age 20. VV"as a stmieni at College of Agricultin e, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma, ft as also won prizes for butter making ar the Kosebank and 
Port Klizabelh feihows. Has been in the services of the Crangia (,'reamerv Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his requirements. 

Farmers retjuiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvalion Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at tlie vShelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is salisfitid will give satisfaction to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any ‘♦armer who may address him on the 

subject. ^ 

EMPLOYMENT FOR OIRL.S. 

The Minislrrof Agriculture ha'^ i<*eei\vd a letter from the Chairman uf the Trans- 
vaal Land Setllenumt Board, staling that he has been asked by several correspondents 
in Englarul if there :ir<‘ any oj>taiing-» in South Africa, such as in cre-anurncs, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrove ('olonial College and other such training eenires in England. 
We should b»' glad to hear from ,'iny institutions or farmers in Natal who may he in a 
position to offer situations to girU wlu) Iiave been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall l»e pleasetl to plat e ihetvt in ct)mmunit'ation with the C.'hairinan of the Transvaal 
Land SettleiiuMit Boartl. 


Government Laboratory, 


SC'ALE OK CHAROKS FOR ANALYSES, X'ACCINKS, ETC. 

1 he h)llowing is t he st'rtlf uf charges lixetl for analvses, et<:.. at the Ciovi 
Laboraloiy, Aherton, Pietcrmarit/dnirg : - 

Dritiking-w.iter Analysis: .t: d. 

(heniieal .. .. J n 

Bacteriological . . . . , . . 5 a h 

Milk, Anal^vsis .. .. , U lb d 

Spiittiui, Beelei ioM'Opie exatninaiion d d t> 

Bio|f)oical lest for Tubercle .. .. 110 

ritroaC^w abs for Diphtheria (prepared swabs obtain- 
able oil application): 

Baeteriologiciil Report .. .. d J h 

I line, ordinary ( liiiieal examination . . 0 d 0 

(<>uantitive estimation of glucose .. d P* h 

Biological test for Tubercle . . . . . . 110 

Fieees, for Aiikylostoiniasis . . d d 

Blood (eolleeting outfit obtainable on application) 
agglutination 'test for Typhoid (Widal), Para- 
typhoid. Malta Fever, etc. .. 0 0 

Tumours and Morbid l^ssue: 

Microscopic (‘xaraination .. dl.io 2 2 0 

Post Mc»rteni examiuationg .. .. 10^. i;d. to o '* d 

Toxicological examinations .. It .s. htI.to21 d 0 

X-ray examinations, blooil -counts, etc., by special aivangement. 

The following sera, vaccines, etc., are issued at the piie»s indicated: - 
^Vnthrax Inoculation, per double dose of two inoeulation- 0 b 

Anti-t)ipbtheritic Serum, per dose . . “>0 

Anti-Streptocoevde Serum, per dose - 0 

Anti-Tetanic St?rum, per dose . . - 0 

Mallein^ per dose . . . . 0 4 

Tuberculin, per dose . . . . . . 0 4 

Anti-Venene (for snake bites), per dt>sa .. .. o d 

Blue Tongue Vaccine, per 25 doses . , . . . . 2 0 

Blue Tongue Curative Serum, per 50 cub. e . . 2 (I 

Quarter Evil Vaeeiiie (in five and ten dose pa 

per dose . . . . . . 0 3 

Q, E. V., Double Inoculation, per dose . . 0 0 


■ Appliances for inoculations, syringes, etc,, are also supplied from the Laboratory. 
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OMmion ofAgrleulturB A Foremiry HoUomm 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 

It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol-- 
owing .scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 

Scale 1 . Scale II. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs ; £ .s. d. £ s. d. 

Determination of i constituent ... ... ... 076 050 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents ... ... 0150 oioo 

Complete analysis ... ... ... ... ... 1 1 o O 15 O 

Soils : Partial analysi.s of a soil in relation to its fertility 1 i O O lo 6 

Complete analysis of a soil ... .. ... ... 220 i lO 

Water ; Irrigation and drainage ... ... ... i 10 o o lo 6 

Vegk iahle Produce ; Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. i lo o o 15 o 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only ... ... 050 026 

,, ,, : Complete ... ... ... o 15 o 076 

Wattle Bark AND Tea : Tannin 050 026 

CATTi,K Dirs : Quantitative analysis of i to 3 principle 

con.stiluents ... ... ... ... oiOo 050 

I.NSECIK.TDKS : 

(^Hialitalivc analysis each constituent ... ... 050 026 

(^>iiantitative ,, ,, ,, ... ... o 10 3 050 

Scale No. I is applicable to .samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona Jia'c i'aniiers and Gardeners. 
Samples will be accepted at (he, discretion af the Director, and must be properlj' 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right lo publish the result.s ol any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 

trees "for sale. 

To enc(jurage Iree-jjlanting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied b}' 
Government, so far as iif slock, at the undermentioned rales, exclusive of carriage, from - 
the Government Nursery, C’cntral Itxpcrimental Farm, Cedara. 

Traasplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at Ss. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in .separate tins at is. each. 

Transplmit.s of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surjdus .stock, when available, will be 
charged at special ral<;s, which will be furnished on applicatit>n. 

Tree seeds, in \aiiely, at 6d, per packet. ITice per pound, which, tlucluates, will be 
furnished on application. 

I*ackage and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

(.trders caurn»t be accepted for a smaller number than loti trees. 

PURCHASE OfI'REE SEEDS. 

With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, oiVers are invited 
from persons having locally-grow n seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or thiweis should be sent for identi* 
fication purposes. 

SILVER POPLAR. 

Root suckers of the Silver Poplar \ Populus alkt) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
S.s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 

POULTRY. 

Orders will be received for eggs for sitting of the following breeds for immediate de* 
livery -Bufi Orpingtons, While Leghorns, Silver Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks. 

persiaITsheep. 

An imported Woollen Persian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of /c 
hirer’s risk. Particulars 011 application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be bookedi 
for future delivery. 
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WOOLLED SHEEP. 

Offers are invited for young imported Ram.s being Rambouillet Merino.s, Lincolns^ 
Hampshires, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 

) KRESPON DE N < ^E. 

Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
place to the officers re nonsible : — 

Admittance of Stadents to the School of Agriculture. — House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc. -.Vnalyst, Cedara. 

Felling Idcense.s, Ihirchasi of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crown 
F'ore.sts. — Chief Foiesf Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Ti iber Trees and Seeds.— Chief Afiorestatioii Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Sec.H, I^ivestock, etc. - Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. Manager, Oovcrnnient Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Sj'cds, etc., f n- Irrigati-m Farming. — Curator, (lovl Station, Weenen. 
Fruit. — Orchardist, Cedara. 

.Accounting Business. — .Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

WooIl«?d Sheep, Woolled Class ng.s, aV:<:. Wool Kxpert, Cedara, 

Apiculture — Auiarist, Cedara. SAWF.R 

Director, Division .Agriculture and Forestry, Ceda ru. 


Farm AppreniiGes' Bureau 

Thk following is a list of the applicants which have so far l>een received by the Editor 
of the Nuial Aj^riculiurtil Journal from V»oys desirous of obtaining iiosition.'^ on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into coinmunic.ition with any of these apjdicants should address 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of c(.*urse, had no farm esperience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 

N'», 2 , Age 15* Has had 18 months’ experience i)f farming. Understands more 

about forestry than general farming. Speak.s Zulu, and 
understands Dutch. 

3, Age 24, Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

,, 13. Age 20. Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn fanning. 

,, 15. Age 19. Is desirous of learning farming. 

,, 25. Age 23. Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

,, 27. Age 19. Has had one year's experience on a farm in the Cape Colon}-. 

30, Age 15. Tran.svaal born Has had experience on a mixed farm. Speaks 
Dutch and Zulu. 

,, 34. Age 18. Has a slight knowledge of Zulu. Ibidersian l> carpentry. 

35 * -21. Has h.id fiv'e years' experieiicj on farms. Understands caule and 

? horses and Agriculture. Is anxious to get liack on a farm. 

39 » ‘ 9 - ^J*'^**' ^‘^d lv\clve m mths* experience on a fruit farm in the Cape 

Colony. Speaks Dutch. 

,, 40. Age 24, Has had a little experience of farm life. Understands bee- 

keeping. Is anxious to gel on a farm. 

46. Age 21. Served a term of apprenticeship to a firm of agricultural impkvnenl 
makers. Industrious and levcl-lieaded lad. \*ery good 
references. 

.j, 47, Age 21, I.S anxious to obtain a situation on a farm. Has been in iron- 

mongery trade for 2 W years. 

,, 48. Age iS. Has had4F2 years’ experience in agricultural and stock farming in 

the Dundee and Ixopo Divisums. Has had a good deal of 
experience with cattle, but not much v\iih sheep, lias akso 
had experience with poultry and a little with bees. Is a good 
Zulu linguist. 

49. Ag-e 2J. Colonial born. Has had three years* experience on fai tns, two 

years in the Mooi River Division and one year dair\' farm- 
ing’ in the Transvaal. Good reference.s. Speaks Zulu. 

50. Age 15. Has not had any experience on a farm, but is anxious to learn 

farming. 

51. Age 21. Is very" desirous of getting on to a slock farm. Is strong and 

healthy. Has had a fair training in bookkeeping. 
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Executives ef Farmers^ Aeeeelaileaam 

%* The Editor will be obliged if the Secretaries o f Farmers Associations and 
similar institutions will kindly keep him advised ivith regard to changes in the 
personnel of their Executives. 

ALEXANDRA AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. — President: Wm Thompson. Hon Vice-Presidents: A Blarney, E VV Hawks- 
^rorth, Thos Kirkman, H Basley, J L Knight, R.M. Hon Secretary "and Treasurer: 
Geo Lamb. Hon. Auditor: W B Brunner. Committee: W Arnott, H G Arbuth- 
not, R C Archibald, R G Archibald, J Bazley, A Behrmann, W Cooke, G J 
Crookes, R Cruickshauk, H D Hawksworth, H E Hawksworth, A F W Hawks- 
worth, R C Hawkswortli, J Landers, D McAndrew, F Nelson, C A Preston, Dr. 
Rouillard, W A Gilbert, Fred Blarney, Rev B Ford, S C Hawksworth. J C 

L.nnders. S F Crookes, .1 J CVookes, R A Lindsay, J A Curie. F B Preston, R 
Parkin, H Reynolds, .1 B Stewart, C Taylor, H H P Waller, J Ross, Rev W C 
Wilcox, Dr W P Tritton. • 

WA'VtVA) Vin STY FARMERS* ASS0(MAT10N.~ Preshlent : A G Prentice, 
d.P. Vice- Presidents : C Knox, .T.l*., C F Retliinan and (' A Holwell. Ht»n St‘eretary 
and 1’roitsnreV : H C Hit(diins. Coiiunittee : (’ M Ktlierirl^i'o, H S Morj^un, Rev S A 
Aitchistai, d.P., W R HcUliinan, Dr W (Vise, .I.P., 11 W F Uethnian, K(i Mack, HI J 
< 1 ray. 

BOSTON FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President ; Thos. Fleming, J.P. Vice- 
President: T. W. Rudland. Hon. Secretary: W. J. Fly, J.P. Hon. Treasurer: 
H. A. Phipaon. 

CAMPERDOM^N AGRICULTURAL SOrTETY,- -President: John Moon, J.P. 
Vice-President>5» : J Gavin and John W Harvey, J.P. Hon Secretary: W E 
Allsopp. 

CAMVFAirmX^ DIVISION FARMERS' ASSU lAi UN.— President: C J A 
S<‘heepers. Vice-President: F N Meyers. Hon Secretary aiid ’J'rcasnrer; J Baker, 
Committee: J (:laviu, J W Harvey, J.P., C BakfT. J Moon, J.P., 11 A Meyers, 
J F Scheepers, J Gal trey, B B Buchanan. Sicretary and Treasurer: Jas Baker, 
P.O., Unilaas Road. 

CHARLESTOWN FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.—President: Johannes Vos. 
Vice-President: — AdendorfT. Secretary: W. J. Curnow. Treasurer: J. O. 
Tliomas. Committee; H. O. Eksteen, .1. P. Vos, J. C. Uys, W. G. Thomas, D. 
Doyer, F. A. R. Johnsteme, M.L.A., G. E. Lane, S. R. Higgins, B. F. Johnstone, 
A. J. Johnstone, J. J. Eksteen, R. H. Greaves, Peter Thompson, G. McArthur, and 

V. B. van Rooyen. 

DRONK VLEI FARMERS’ AHSOCIAT ION. —President: Capt A W B Per- 
ceval. \Hce-Pre 0 ide»it : J H Dalgarno. Hon Secretary and Treasurer; A Hod- 
son Creighton, 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: T. P. Smith. Vice- 
Presidents: The Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor af Dundee, Messrs F Turton, 
H. Ryley, andi A W SmalUe, Hon Secre'tary and Trea^^urer: J McKenzie. 
Coiumittee: G M De Waal, B J Humanii, R Doidge, H P Walker. T J Williams, 
W Spriiigorum, H W Wahvyn, W J H Muller, I) M Meuiuann, H J Head, C T 
Vermaak, A L Jansen, J Campbell, H Greenbough, D W H Tandy, A E 
Karman. 

DURBAN AND COAST SOCIETY OP AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY.— 
President: E. W. Evans. Vice-Presidents: Sir B. W. Greenacre, A. M. Camp- 
bell, Hon. Marshall Campbell, M.L.C., W. Adams, Frank Stevens, C.M.Q., M. d. 
Evans, M.L.A., P. D. Simmons, W. R. Poynton, Hon. C, G. Smith, M.L.C., Q. S. 
Armstrong, M.L,A,, H. R, Bousheld, W. G. Brown, C. Henwood, J. Livingston, John 
Nicol,, C.M.G., H. H. Puntan, R. H. Wisely, V. Seymour, H. Sparks. Secretary; 
John Morley. Committee: J. Ellis Brown, J. Burman, C. A, L. Bull, D. Doyle, 
Samuel Deane, James Henderson, -W. Konigkramer, W. D. Kimber, W. J. Mirrlees, 

W. Milne, J. Swales, W. J. Thompson, C, Wilson, Wilfred Payne, Wallis Short, 
S. T. Amos, J. McBride, F. M. Hillier, W. A. Stoeken, and W. A. Bath. Treasurer; 
Edwin Greenacre. Auditor: W. Murray Smith. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCI ATION.—Patrott : J H Colenbrander, 
President: J McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H Westermeyer, R R McDonald. Com- 
mittee: F R W Bcehmer, G Compton, H Freese, W Freese, W Gillitt, H W Koenig- 
krsemer, H W Nichols, F Schapfermann. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Fraidc Jl 
Volek. 
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KMPANGJCNI AND DISTRICT SUGAR PLANTERS* AND FARMERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, * I’n'siUeiit ; Col. C. B. Addison. Vice-President; P. Stott. Secre- 
tary ami Treasuier: IC Piccione, P.O. Enipangeni. Executive: P. AddibOii, G, 
— Salveson, — lUake. 

E8HOVVE DlS’i’RlCT FARMERS* ASSOC lATION.— President : J II Ponne- 
father. Vice-President: C F Adams. Secretary: T Park! os. 'J'reasuier: VV T 
Brockwell, 

ciOURTON FARMERS’ ASSOC lATiUN-— Chairman; M Sandison. Vice-Chair- 
man: R Gray. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Frederick B Burnard, High- 
lield P.O. (Annniittee: Dr Landon, J.P., E P.eed, J Woods. C van der Merwe. 

HATTINC^ SPRUIT FARMEItS* xVSSOCIA'i ION.- -IVesident : A W Smallie. 
Vice-Presi<icnt : Thos Brookes. Hon Secretary and 'I'n^asurer : K J Hearn. C’om- 
iiiittee: G O^eddon, N Glutz, Win Craig, W R (guested, W T Heslop, Thos 
Dewar, A K Noiiniin, 13 I* ( anipl>ell, J J Grove, H J Hearn, D W H Tandy, J B 
Pendar, (’arnpbell, .1 Barlwur. 

HiMEVlLLK AGRlCUEITJRAf. SOCIETV.— President : Henry C Ciold, Dart- 
ford, Underbto’g. N ice- Presidents: F E Peto, G H Royston, J B Niciiolson. Hon 
Secretary and Treasurer; (i Palfranian. Waterinead, Ihuierherg. Executive Com- 
mittee : tt Mal«*olni, W S Johnston, i* McKen/ie, F E Peto, J 8 Gordon, Yard 
Steward; D T Malc<.'lin, An li tors: T C Jiearlove and F E PeU». 

HOWH.K FARMERS' ASSOCIATION. — Chairnixii; Thos Morton. Viee- 
(Jjairnian; M A Sutton. Hon Secretary and ireasurer: A ( lark. 

INGOGO FARMERS* ASSOCIATION.— President: E. W. Noyce. Vice-Pre- 
fiidents; G. A. Fiiiistone and D. A. Druminoad. Hon Secretary and Treasurer; (J. 
Dinmimnid. yuniniiitec: N\' C F Napier, A J'ainc, A J Gariiock, A* W ood, J.P., 
J 11 Greeu-Xhompson, G H Bishop. 

iXOPO AGRJcrJHUKAL SUCTETY.— President : F L Thring, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents; ( ol W’ Arnntt. B.M.R.. W K Anderson, J.P., C E Hancock, J.P. Com- 
mittee: John Aiideis<ni, 'I'hoM Allen. J <• Auld, H D Arcliibald, F S Beningfield, 
S B(U'd. T L Clarence. F E Foxon, R.M., NVm Foster, Jas I' Foster. (’ C Foster, 
C^ieo E Francis, h Grny, A M Greer. J.P., J R Greer, Win Gold. H A Hill, C F 
Harris, A K Keith, R Kennedv, Geo Martin. W Oakes. L J Phipps, T F Remfrv, 
J \V Robinson, Jas Schofield* M.L.A.. D C Smail, A Stone. W R Way, A H 
Walk(‘r. M.Ti.A., P D Webb. Ihni Sc<?retary; G C Way, Hon Assistant Secretary: 
A G Herris. Hon Treasurer: T Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATIOK.—President: C. E. Hancock, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: T. F. Remfry and R. Vaiise. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Geo. 
K. Francis. Morningview. Ixopo. Delegates to Farmers* Union: Col. Arnott and 
1. F. Renifrey, with W. D. Canipliell as reserve. Committee: John Anderson, W* 
Oakes. D. C ampbell, G. C. Way, James Foster, A. Keith, G. Martin, F. Z. ThringV 
A. C. Kirkman. 

KIJP RIVER AGRICUT.TURAL SOCTETY.— President : Daniel Hester, 
Vice-Presidents: Herman IlUng, J G Better, Wm A Illing. Secretary and 
Treasurer; Edward N’ Bamhrick (Box 90. Ladvamith). Executive Committee: A 
Brink, J Farqiihar. C.M.O., M.L.A., W C Hattingh, J G Hyde, Trev Hyde, A I 
Horsley, N\* Freer, L A Tveonard, H Nicholson, H C Jhornhill, Herman Illing, D- 
Munger, P de Waal, J H Nekton. D Sparks, J.F., J T Francis. A W (Gins) Illing, 
G Pinkney, W (V)ehrane, George L Coventry, an<I ex officio officers. 

KRANrrZKOP FARMERS* ASvSOCTATION.— President: Capt M Landsberg. 
Vice President: P R Vennaak. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: G T van* 
Rdoyen. Committee: C J van Rooyen (Albany)*, C J van Rooyen (W^onder- 
fontein). J, A. G. Mare, L M van Rooyen, Jnr, R P Martens. J P Nel, 
Dr Proksch, and F E van Rooyen. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAI^ SOCIETY.— President : Graham 
Hutchinson. Vice-President: H Nisbet. Executive Committee: H Nisbet, M A 
Sutton, A *7 Holmes, J Humphries, Jno Pole, and W A Lawton. Auditor: W J R 
Harvard. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: Arthur F Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howick. 

LITTLE TUGEl^A KAUMEKK’ ASS(HTATION.-lh*esident ; F J de Waal, J.P. 
Vice-President: F G King. Secretary and Treasurer: V W Hohnes. (knnmittee : 
P H Sn miner. sgill, H L Francis, I) Buclianan, <ieo. 8}>earman, W C St<»ckil, »M’. 

LOTENT FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— President: J A Tod. Vice-President; 
T Carter. Hon Secretary: A Kennedy Stone. 

LOWER TUOELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.— President: VV R Hindson. 
Vice-President: A E Foss. Hon Secretary and Treasurer; H Curtis Smith 
(Stanger). Committee; A S L Huleii, F Addison, G Stewart, T G Coienbrander*. 
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LOWER UMZIMKULU AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President : D C 
Aiken, J.P. Vice-Presidents: H Aibers and C H Mitchell, J.P. Hon Secretary 
^and Treasurer: W J Plows. Committee: C Planning, J W Aiken, W G Camp, T 
F Godwin, J Hutton, H Norden and A Borchard. Hon Secretary, Show Committi^: 
J W Aiken. Show Comn»ittoe: A E Collison, A Borchard, F Knoop. A Ringo, H 
F Voigts, J Hutton, C Manning, A J Lugg and H Albers. Hon Auditor: J W 
Aiken. 

MID-IIXOVO FARMERS’ CLUB.— Chiinuan; H S Power, J.P. Vice-Chair- 
man: B B Evans. Hon Secretary: ,T W V Montgomery. Assistant Hon. 
Secretary: A L Wingfield. Hon Treasurer: .7os McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOC lATl OK .—President: R Garland. Vice- 
President: C R Lloyd. Hon Treasurer: H A Rohde. Collector: C apt W H 
Stevenson. Auditor: Claude Scett. Hon Secretary: H B Hall. 

MUDEN AGRICULTURAL ASSOC T ATIOX.— President : ^i'hoa Thresh. Vice* 
Presidents: Wm Lilje, E A Carantham. Secretary and Treasurer, C A 
Committee: Otto Rottcher, Karl Lilje, Karl Rotter. Herman Schafer, Fritz Toi- 
lage, T Brailhwaite, Ernest Rottcher, C H Tilbrook, Rev H Rottcher (Hon Life 
Member ) . 

NEWCASTLE. — President; FAR Johnstone, J.P. Vice-President*. C Earl. 
J.P., Mayor of Newcastle; Angus Wood, J.P., Ingogo; 0 Schwikkard, C.M.G., New 
-castle. Secretary; Wm Beardall. Treasurer; Ed Nicols. Executive Committee: 
Jj H S Jones, E Phillips, H C Caldecott, C Watson, G Langley, W A Lang, W .1 P 
Adendorff, J E de Wet, O Davis, S W Reynolds, B l*ettigrew, G W Thomas, G H 
Bishop, H R Muir, M C Adendorff, W Napier, P Van Breda, Chriss Botha, G 
Templar. 

NEW HANOVEB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President : G C I^lac- 
^kenzie. Vice-Presidents: J C Watt, J.P., and U H Oellermaim. Life i^lend>er; 0 
A S Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer: W D Stewart, New Hanover, 
Auditor: J H F Holds. Committee: W‘ K Angus, E BentLw, V^ Ihnitley, 
Edward Boest, E E Comins, G K (Jomins, C Crookes, jun, H Dinkelmann, J Duval, 
W Fortmann, Dr C H Herbert, J* Hillerraann, J H F Holds, H Jacobson, H A 
I.ight, G C Mackenzie, A F Mackenzie, T M Mackenzie, J Muivhead, J.P., Oswald 
Muirhead, G ^loe, J.P., J Moe, O Moe, C Oelleriminn, F Oellerniann, C J Oeller 
mann, W Ortmann, J C Otto, K Peckhain, J.P., J A Potterill, S Pockluun, C A1 
•Scott, Rev J Scott, Wni Schroeder, J.P., Owen S(donion, J H Smitli, Kiby Smitii, 
F ’J’hole, H Vorwerk, H F Westbrook, W H Westbrook, C Westbrook, T VVolhutor. 

NOODSBERG ROAD AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President : Fritz 
Reiche, J.P. Vi<;e-Presidents : I-( Mummbrauer, P Ko<lohors*j, W DraUe, W W’ort- 
mann. Committee: W fearL^ls, F Bosse, H Brainraer, A J Bruyns, H Bruyiis, C arl 
Dralle, H Gelxers, W Gevers, J H Holley, jun, W 0 Holley, C Hillermaiin, I- Koch, 
H Kolder, F E Kuhn, M Maister, H Mereis, A Meyer, H Meyer-Eatorf, H W 
Meyer, K A Meyer. H Missidhorn, W Misselhorii, K Peters, I Pfotenhauer, Rabe, 
G Reiche, Joh Reiclie, W Reneken. H Rosenbrock, H Schmidt, K Schmidt, Rev 
Jas Scott, K Seelc, F J Smith, J Tides, W Witthoft. P Worthmann, A Wortlimann, 
F Worthmann. H Worthmnrin. Secretary: I’aul V^ietzen, P.O., SingletJ>H‘. Hon 
Trea.su rer; E Ikuirlcn. 

NOITTNOHAM ROAD FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President ; B. Groime 
Vice-President: Geo Ros^. Secretary, and 'rrejisurer: H Singleiou, N«vttiug- 
ham Road. Committee: J King, J C Parker, J J Morton, A Pearce, W Wood, 
C J King, A Mi ngens, K Soutar, "W F Taylor. W A Dales. 

PIETERMAKITZBURGSCHE BOEREN VEREENIGING.— President: D P 
Boshoff: Secretary: E O Jansen, 313, Loop Street, Maritzburg. 

POLELA AGRTCXTIiTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY,— President: 
J Isbister. Vice-Presidents: W H Allwright, J F Alexander, and H Brown. Hon, 
Secretary and Treasurer; J Anderson Speak. Auditor: A Brown. Executive 
Committee: J Isbister, W H Allwright, J F Alexander, H Brown, H J Gawrard, 
G W Foster, J Anderson Speak. Hall Committee: W H Allwright, F Orossley, 
A Brown, witli the trirstees — J F Alexander. H E Minaev, and Geo Forder. 

QUDENT FARMERS’ ASSOOtATION.— President: P E Tittlcjetad, Vice-Pre- 
sident: W Calverley. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: E Titlestad. Committee: 
K A Koch. R N RobliiTis, G M Anderson, B B Buntting, E Tittlcstad. 

RICHMOND AGRTCTTT.TURAL SOCrETY.— President : John Marwick. Vice- 
Presidents: W P Payn, J W T Marwick, O O and J W McKenzie and Chas 
Nicholson. Hon Treasurer: R Nicholson Hon Secretary: Cecil Williams. Com- 
mittee; Evan Harries, R A McKenzie H M Moyes, Thos Marwick, J C 
Nicholson. J W Flett, A W Cooper, J.P.* J W Hammond, C B Slmet, Tom 
McCrystal, and the seven office-bearerc fr.t'-o^Wa). 
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RICHMOND ROAD FARMERS* ASSOCIATION.— President: Tims Stead, J.P. 
Vice-President: W Mapstone. Secretary and Treasurer: W L Stead, New Leeds, 
P.O. Committee: D Malcoln>, .7 Mapstone, W P Payne, J James, d Sinclair, W S 
Crouch, H B T7oyd, W Middleton, W Oldfield, T E Horwood. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.— President : Sir G M 
Sutton, K.(\M.G. Vice-Presidents: W S Crart, Jas Kir.jr, D C Dick, 0 J Mao- 
farlane, C.l\r.G., O Hosking, with His Worship the Mayor, ex oificio. Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Collectors; Duff, Eadie & C’o, 12, Tindier Street, Pietermaritzburg. 
Yard Superintendent: H J Stirton. General Committee: T J Allison, W H 
Buchanan. F G Burchell, W II Cohlev P H Campbell, R Comins, W P Gotigh, E 
S Goodwill, K H Hathorn, K.C., T W^T Hall, J Hall, L Line, Col Sir 1) Mackenzie, 
K.C.M.O.. Jas Morton. Sir T K Muriay, Jno Moon, W J 0*Brien, P Otto, R H 
Pepworth. J F Potteiitl, A Robinson, Re.r J Scott, P D Simmons, H Solomon, W 
L Stead. H J Stirton. J)r Oddin Taylor, F W Jamesoti S J Mason. Executive 
Committee; President. Vio?-7^residents, and W J O’Brien, W H Cobley, K H 
Hatliorn. K.('., and Col K ^1 Greene. Members appointed by Corporation; Coun- 
cillors Ireland. Sanders and Hathorn. 

SLANG RIVER (IHREClir) FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Chairman : P 7 
Kemp. Executive Coiiimitte.^: J .1 Uys, .7 Z Mbolmin, T J Botha, J Viljoon, P 
J Kemp. 71on Seeretary and I jcasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMSINGA-BJGGA77SBERG FA RIMERS’ ASSOCIA7TON.— President : E C 
Nuss, Viee-President and Acting S»*cretary: Geo S Sainiders, Helpmakaar. 

UMVOTI AGllK'UL'rURAL SOdE'lY.— President : Major T Mcnne. Vice- 
Presidents: Theunis J Nel, M.1...A., W J Slatter, W L’Eatrange. Executive ("om- 
mittee; Tol Nel, A Newinareli, W Lilje, O Rottcher, S C Van Rooyen, W New- 
march. K J Van Ibtoyen, O Norton. I VI Nel, .7 Browning. VTanagers of Show 
Yard: d VI Haiidh'v and N Hunter. Hon Auditor: W K Knte. Secretary and 
Tr<*nsurer: W IT Gitibs. 

UMVOTI FARMERS’ ASSOt lATION .--President; P R Botha (J.’s son). 
Vice-President* J M Handley. Secretary and Treasurer: G 70 Ca<lk' ( T*ox G. 
GreytownG Auditor: J M Nel. C'oimnittee: W J Slatter, ,I (t Nel, H F Torlage, 
K J Land^berg. A Xewinarch, P 11 van I\ooyen. A F Handley. 

tn>PER B7T^GARS71ERG FARVIERS’ ASSOCIATION.— i’rt sident : W 1. Old- 
acre. Vice T’resident : G Langley. Hon Secretary: \V F B Sutherhind. 

UTHEt TIT AGRK Ul/I URAL SOCTETY.— Chairman ; L Viljnen. Vice-Chair- 
man: n H Breytenbach. M<‘mbers: I Bierman, M M Kniglit. d II Klopper. B C 
Hatting]). T Botha, M Gregory, P L Uys. H P Breytenbaclo Secretary : G d 
Shane. 

iri'REt HT BOERKN VEREENIOING.— I’resident : D d A van der Spny. 
Secretary; G J Sliawe. Utrecht. 

VICTORLV COUNTY \GRT( T LTUU.VL StKTFTV.- IVesideiit : Litai^-Uol 
F Addison. \'i«*e-Presidents : Hoii W F t^layton. M.L..\.. W .1 'rhoju]».*<on Ksij. d.P., 
E Saunders. M.L..\. Coimiiirtec : Mes'^rs R H Cndgliton. d Bronii. H E. Kssta v. A E 
Foss, .LP.. A S I. Hul.-tt, d.P,, d n llnlett, F R Poles, A S Kxxo\, W Warren, F C 
Webb H oil Se<*retary and Troa-omea* : H Curtis Siuilb (Slangerl. 

VRYHEIT) (WARD 1.) AGRTCUI/rURAL SOCIETY.— President : E Dalton. 
Vice-l^resident : d F Potgieter. Secretary: F Kolbe. Assistant Secretary; H 
Lombaard. ('omrnittce: Swretary, Assistant Secretary, and A von Levet/.ow, T 
Ries, P Giobicr. F Molnian, A Steenkainp. 

WEKNEN AGRICUT/rUR AL SOCIETY.— President : Allan Stuart. Vice- 
riesidents; R GarlantI, R H Ralfe, F I de Waal. Hon^l’roasurer ; 1' C Scliicver. 
Hon Secretary: E Cauthcriev. Auditor: S Wolff. Executive Committee: Hon H 
D Winter, M.L A., J W Moor. M.L.A.. D W Mackay. T H Hindle and L 
lyEstrange. Manager of Show Yard; S Vaughan. Assistant: A Clouston. 

WEENEN COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCTETY: Committee of Manage- 
ment: The Pre.sident and I’reasurer of the Weenen Agriculliiral Society and C J 
Offord, G W Linfoot, T J Nunn, Dr Brewitt, S Vaughan, Hon Secretary: F 
Cautherley. 

ZULIH.AND FARMERS* ASSOCTATION,— President ; F W White. Vice- 
President: C Symonds. Secretary: R H McAlister. Committee: Hon D C 
Uijs, A ^V Syrnomls. H 7' James. R J Ortlepp. J N R Dixon. 

ZULUX.AND ( FARMERS’ AS80‘ 7ATTON.— Preshlent: G H Hulett. 

Vke-President: C Hill. Hon Secret.iry and Treasurer: F Brammage, Ginginhiovu. 
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East Gsast Fever Ativleery OemmlHeee» 


(Note. — Owing to sparse European population, the following Magisterial Divisions 

have no Advisory Boards: Ubombo, Mapumulo, Ingwavuma, Mahlabatini, 

Ndwandwe, Nkandhla and Hlabisa.) 

ALEXANDRA. — Chairman: W I'hompson, Umzinto. Mendjers: H Barley, R 
C Archibald, A Blarney, H Reynolds, G J Crookes, R Parkin, J A Curie, 

ALFRED. — Cliairman: Magistrate. Members: A G Prentice, Rev. S Aitcheson, 
J E Brown, F H Botldy, H M Raw, H Rethman. H C Hitchens, H J R Hatchwell, 
W P Bouscrie. 

BEKGVILLE.— Chairman: T E Zunckel, J.P., Bergville. Memliers: P H Van 
der Riet, J G Fannin, H Jackson, C Halforty, F Ziinckel, Mbulali — Consulting 
member for natives. 

BULWER. — CJiairman: Magistrate. Members: R Comrie, Wm Colville, R* 
Gordon, H Cole, P Garson, P McKenzie, G Malcolm, H C Gold, R Justice, E 
Stafford, W Little. 

CAMPERDOWN. — Chairman: A N Kirkman, Cato Ridge. ^MchiIkt.s: J F 
Erfmann, P J Kinghani, W B Turner, C J A Scbeepers, W Mercer, L Ci Wingfield 
Stratford, J W Harvey, B B Evans, J W V Montgomery, B R Buchanan, W L 
Stead. Sub-Divisional Boards. — No. East of Railway lAne from to 

Railway Line.- (Jiairman : J F Erfmann, Cato Ridge. Members: P d Kinghnin, 
H Dinklemann, F L Meyer, J H Meyer, H A Meyer. No. 2. East of Railway Line 
from of (iovernment Fence. — (.‘hairman: C'‘ d A Scbeepers. Tborneybush. 

Members; W B Turner, W Mills, J F Scbeepers, H Nadauld, G S Rhipson. No. S. 
West of Railway Line from Koning Krantz to Killairney and along Pmlaas River. 
— Chairman; A K Kirkman, Clairmont. Members: W Mercer, W Brown. R God- 
frey, W S Meyer, K W Meyer, No. TFcsf of Railway Line, rest of Division he- 
tween Main Line, Thnlaas River Boundary of No 5.-- (diairman; W T. Stead, Thoru- 
ville d unction. Members: F H Meyer, J R Schwegmann, W E Schwegnmnn. W 
S Crouch, B R Buchanan (Hon. Sec.. M.anderston ) . No. 5. West of Main Line. 
Beaumont. East of Main Mid-Jllovo River from Westley's Drift to Vnutuaranfa 
River. — (liairinan; J W Harvev, Camperdown. Members; T. G WingPeM Strat- 
ford, R Lyne, O A Hutton, E H Hayes, F E Groom. No. 6. Mid-llloro West of 
Line, rest of Division South of Vmlaa? River. — Chairman: B P E^ans. Members: 
J W V Montgomery, J H McCullough, J Ballam, J James, H S Power. 

DUNDEE. — Chairman: F Turton, Glencoe Junction. Members .\ .1 Campbell, 
J d Grove. H Wiltshire, G M De Waal, Aug Jansen. A .T Potgietcr, A (’ronje, A 
Schuid, H Greenhongh. Sub-Divtstonal Boakds. — Glencoe Subarea. — Memlrers: 

F Turton, H Greenhongh, W H Miller, F Schroeder. V Marshall. J L;m.s(‘n, J J 
De Jager, Rev Father Rauch (Native interests). Hatting Spruit Suharca. — Mem- 
bers; J J Grove, H A J Davil, A E Norman, J Campbell. Rev J Dewar (Native 
interests). East of Helpmakaar Road. — Members: A M Cronji, D C Pieters, P 
i^Teyer, J A Naude, A Jansen. West of Helpmakaar Road. — ^Ttmibers: A J G 
Meyer, A P Lund, D C TJys, A J Van Tonder, Juii, A J Potgieter. Members of 
Joint Committee for Area West of Helpmakaar*, A J Potgieter, A P Lund. Mem- 
bers of Joint Committee for Area East of Helpmakaar*. A Jansen, A At Cronji. 
Area between Main Vryheid Railway Lines. — Members, W Craig, H Wiltshire, C 
M Meyer, Sen, A Spies, Jun, C M De Waal. 

DURBAN BOROUGH. — Chairman: E L Acutt, Durban. Members: H R 
Bousfield, R Benningfield, G Swales, J Haynes, — Arthur. 

BMTONJANENI. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: F W Smith, H J James, 
F W White, A W Symmonds, R J Ortlepp, D C Uys, L J Vx.'x Booyen. 

ESHOWE. — Chairman: A Boast, Magistrate. Members: A Moore, G ft 
Hulett, C F Adams, T Parkins, A T Wantink, F J Dickens, H H Thole. 

ESTCOURT. — Ward 2. East of Main Line, — Chairman: A Stuart. Members: 
Magistrate. J Ralfe, J W Haw. J G Hatting. A Peniston, A B Haviland, O M 
Itiidolph. Ward No. S. (Boundaries): The Bergville Magisterial Division, Tugeta 
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io junction of the two Tugelas; The Winterton Settlement fence to Vaai Plaata 
fence and Ovington and Sibnamie’a invocation fence, and from there to Government 
Game Heserve?;. — Chairnisn: 1£ J De Waal, Glenisla. Meml^iers; R Gray, M 
Sanderson, K J Land, A Spearman, H L Bacon. M^ard A’o. Jf (Estcourt West of 
Railway Line; follow Bushman’s River as far as Air. Kerr’s farm, then Nalaara's 
Location fence as far as Game Reserve). — Chairman: R H Ralfe. A3 embers: F C 
Schiever. J Kencken, W Couch, P AJale, T L Fyvie, J Hatting, A W J Hatting. 
U'nrd So. 5 ( Boiinilaries: Remainder of District West of Line). — Chairman: H 
Blaker, Katcoiirt. Alcinbers: W ( omins, E B Griffin, H A Woodruffe, Col. Cromp- 
ton, J Russell. A C' Hobinson, Jim, A E Downing, A D Shaw, J W Bentley. 

GREYTOWX. — diairman: Paul Hansmeyer, Grey town. Members: D Have- 
mann, A Newnmrcli, r) A Kel, W T Slatter, A T Handley, H S Botha. Central 
Board. — Chairman: P Hansmever. Greytown. Alemliers: J A JSel, A Xewmarch, 
W J S Newinarcli, T Iv Taylof, S W Cadle, R J Van Rooyen. 1C J Van Rooyen, 
J G Nel. 

IX AND A. — ( hairman: C’ R Bishop, J.P., TTrageni. Alembers: U Harrison, W 
Sykes, .iim, K Dore, W' C'ampliell. R Armstrong. 

JvLir* RIX'KR. Ao. / (A line from Elands Laagte along the Alatawaans and 
Jononos Kop to the ih‘rg; Noi th line, Dundee boundary: all V\ est of Main Line). — 
Alembers; (' Aiitciiidl Julies, U A1 Gray, \a Meyer, J C Henderson, C' Allen. Ao. 2 
(O.IH . iinc mid boundary Xo. 1). Members: D Bestcr, A J Alarais, W Allison, 
,1 Jlesler. — Brink. Ao. d (From Klip River Bridge Ui Sami Spruit, and up Sand 
Spruit its source in 11 h‘ Berg). — Alembers: H .A I'otgieter, A A Wetherell, JJ 
Nel, F Van Roo\en, Id Port.smouth. A o. J i Rest of Division South and East of 
Sand Spruit anij West of Alain June). — Memlxus: W Leathern, H IHing, J H 
Newton, K UcbiriHon, Ct W Willis. A’o. 0 (Whole of Division East of Alain Line), 
—(.'hairman : J G de Waal. Alembers: R A Smitli, H Nicholson, P Cronje, J 
Farquhar, 

JCRAN'l’ZKOP. — Chairman; L L D Proksch, Krantzkop. Members: L AI J Van 
Rooyen. h .M .1 Van Rooyen, F E Van Rooyen, J H Van Rooyen, J P Zietsman, A 
Joimsou. 

IXOPO. — ( hairman: Magistrate. AXembers: Xhos Allen, Geo Alartin, E 
Marriott, A Stone, G A Cooper, J.P., VVm Gray, D Campbell, F h Tilling, ,1.1’. 

iJOX’S JvlAER. — Vo, 1 (Southern portion of West of Main Line). — Chair- 
man: I/' K .McKenzie, Lidgetlou. Alembers; K J Spiers, F North, A AIcLeau, J 
AJorphew. A o, 2 (Northern portion West of Alain Line). — (Jhairman: G Ross, 
Nottingham iioad. Alembers: ,J C loustoii, K Soutar, D Connel, D Smythe. So. S 
(Southern portion East of Alain Juno). — ,1 W Dicks, “Kosebauk,” Howick. Alom- 
bers: W M Henderson, — Buchanan, Jos Raw, H J McKenzie. So, J (Northern 
portion East of Alain iJue). — ( hairman: H Burgmann. Members: W Alethley, 
G Hutchinson, J J Morton, P» Taylor. I The whole of tlie members of the Sub- 
Divisional Boards constitute the Central Board witli the Magistrate, Juoii’s River, 
as Chairman.) 

LI ITLI’; TVi'.b'A.A, WARD y. Cdiaiinuiii: F J de Waal, J.P,. (Rcnisla I’.O. 
Mein>H‘i>: R Gra\% J-P‘.S Wood". W Stoekil, d.P., K J Lund. Geo Siieariiian, H 
L Bac. n. 

IMPF.NDHLE. — Chairman: T Fleming, Boston. Alembers: ,1 Alartens, P J 
Lourens, i C al ter, C \\ Brooke, J \V AleLean, H Boike, c; C J.<ewis, W S AUiorough, 
W liariingtoii, C W Roberts, D Tootell. *Sub-Committ€e appointed for Sorthern 
portion of Uiviaion (added to Lion’s River Division). — Chairman: 1’ J Lourens, 
Jnsingii, ria Nottingham Road, Alembers; H Boek, C N Brooke, T C'arter, J 
Martens, J W' McLean, Hub-Committee for Houthern portion of Impcndhle, — 
C^hairmua: X Fleming, Boston. Alembers: C C Lewis, XA’ S Alborougli, W 
Harrington, C XX' Roberts, D Tootell. 

LOW' EH J IJGELA,— Members: XV H B Addison, A E Jackson, H E Esserv, 
A S L Huiett, ,1 Brown, \V O Robbins. 

LOWER UMZIMKULU.— Chairman; Col. J F Rethman, North Shepstone. 
Alembers: Col. J R Royston, D O Aitken, J.P., C H Alitchell, J.P.. G P Beach- 
croft, C laude Manning, H Alliers, N Harper, J S Clarkt), A Borchard, T Stapleton, 
Col. Bru-dc-W’old. 

Moor RIVBR*-~Chaiman; W, G. Randles. Members: J. H. Wallace, H. F. 
C^dle, R, Garland, John Bartholomew, J. W. Johnstone, C. R. vSkbttow^e, J. N. 
Boshoff, J. K. lindsay. 
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MTU^iZlNI. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: F Green, G M J Gielink, G 
Getkate, VV Saville, A H Konigkramer. 

NEWCASTLE. — xVo 1 {to bo known as Charlestown-lngogo District from main 
line of Railway where it strikes the Southern line of the farm i ioutant West, 
tJienoe along Western boundary of said farm, tiieuce along S. W. boundary of 
Tipperary West, thence Southern boundaries of Hams lead, Duniferlinc luid Roode- 
port, tlience along the Nortliern side of the Botha*s Pass main road to where it 
joins the O.R.C. Boundary, thence along tlie boundary of tlie Colony, thence along 
the ("harlestown Fence to where it joins the Railway line near Mount Prospect 
Gate, thence along the Railway line to C’loutant * W'est ) . — Cliairman: J Vos, 
Cliariestown 1.0. Members: W J Adendortf, A J Johnstone, A Paine, A H Trouw, 
Angus Wood. A o. 2 ( Newcastle district Southern boundary of No. 1 along Rail- 
way ihie from Cloutant VV'cst, including portion of Town J^ands, Newcastle, which 
by agreement with Government is considered to be West of line, thence along 
Rail iray line where it strikes the Southern boundary of the farm Kopjealleii, thence 
along Southern boundaries of Kopjeallen, The Gardens, and Lincoln to the 
Jngagane River, thence up tl^e Ingagane up to tlie farm Kalixtowe, along Sr>utl!ern 
boundaries of Falixtown, Bi Iwerton, Brooklyn, Stonehenge, Tath am scamp, Hanover, 
Ellensdale, Endsel, Bejuisel. Stelazies Kop, Alount Blanc, to O.R.C. border fence, 
thence along O.R.C. boundary joining Southern boundary of No. 1 at Bothams 
Pass). — Chairman: S VV Reynolds. Alembers: F A R Johnstone, \\' Aloller, J.P., 
L H S Jones, C Earl, F Afeyer, J J Aluller, — Van Breda. J Alacdonald, J C 
Adenlorff, E Sanders. No, 3. Daunhaitser Difilrici (Rounded by Soutlu*rn District 
No. 2 from the Railway line at Kopjeallen to the Berg, thence along 0.U.(‘. Ixirder, 
the boiinclary between Newcastle a id Klip River Divisions, thence along the 
Railwa}^ line to the farm KopjeaLen). — (hainnan; \V L Oldacre. Daiinliauser. 
Afcrnbei’S: Geo Friend, B Harrington, L A Aluller, J Kcksteen. K Hodson, \V Wat* 
son, 'led Tvvyman, G Langley, Don Urquhart. Vo. ) (East of Railway Lino, along 
tlie boundary betw'cen Newcastle and Dundee Divisions from tin* Railway Line 
near Dannhauser to the BulTalo River,^ along tlie Butt’ulo River to tlie jiiiiotioii of 
the Ingagane, tlieuce along the Ingagane to its junction with the Ineaiider, thence 
along tlie Ineander to the fence of the Newcastle 'J'own I.ands. known as the 
Eastern boundary of the Railway Line, thence along the Eastern side of the 
Railway Line to the Afagisterial Division boundary near Dannhauser 1. — Cliair- 
man: T K BoshofT, Dannhauser. Members: J H Potgieter, H Miller, J H van dor 
Westerhuizen, J J Kemp, W Dicks, C Uys. A"o. 5 (the strip of land lying between 
the Railway Tune and the Tbiffnlo River from the Ingagane and Ineander stn‘am8, 
which form the North-Western boundary of No. 4 district). — ( hainnan: E W. 
Noyce, Boscohello P.O.; members, Geo Afntthews, T' K Ihvnzera. Ventral lioanL — 
rhairman: S W Reynolds, Newcastle. Afembers: F A U Johnstone. J Vos, Sen, 
Angus Wood, \V Oldacre, W VA^alson, E W Noyce, F N Panzc*ra. T' R BoshofT, J II 
van der Westhuizen. 

NEW IJANOVEK. — Central Board. Chairman: E Newmareh. Alenibers: W 
W Bentley, T C IVolli titer, F Reicdie. H Schmidt. E Tundhorst. W L’Est range, A 
F AicKenzie, W' Meyer. Neio Hanover Suh-Comwifice. — (■hainnan: E Newmareh, 
Alembers: Jno AIoi?. W W Bentley, W Ortmann, T (’ Wolliuter. 0 J AIuirheacL 
Dalton Huh-Committec. — Chair^nnn: \V T/Estrangc. Members: .A F McKenzie, R 
W Smith, G Rcddinger, H Rosenbrock, J H Gordon, W Meyer. Bchroeder^ 8uh^ 
Committee. — Chairman: F Reiche. ATembers: IT Schmidt, E Lindhorst, (T Aloe, P 
Kodeliorst, H T Rohrs, F Gordon, A Aleyer, W Fortmann. 

NQUTU. — Chairman: A Barklie, tJtreclit. Alembers: H WTlkins, R L Flindt, 
W A Westbrook, J W F Hall, Dr. Knight. 

PAULPIETERSBURG.—Ohairman : N J Els, Viljoem’s Rust. Alemhcrs: J B 
Rudolph, G J Combrink, A Schutte, A Pester, P H van Rooyen. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, — Chairman; B Swete Kelly. Pietermaritzburg. 
Alembers: W S Crart. C A Fawcett, W E Goodwin, E G AfcAlister, E E Hodgson. 

RICHMOND. — fliairman: Afagistrate. Memljers: E E Johnson, J Alapstone, 
G D Alexander, C P Lewis, 0 Nicholson, W Comric, John Marwick, VV P Payn, 
A H Cockburn. Siih^Division No. 2. — Chairman: G D Alexander, Nd’s Riist. 
tftuh-Divmon No. 5- — Chairman: \V Oldfield. Fox Hill. 

REIT VLEI DISTRICT. — Chairman: D. E. Muir, J.P., Elsmore. Alooi River. 
Members: P. Otto, J.P., R. J. Van Rooyen, B. J. A^’an Rooyen. J. G. Nel, A. 
Kohrs, J. Hooper, Otto Norton (Hon, Secretary). 

SEVEN OAKS DISTRICT,-~Chairman : W J S Newmareh, Harden Height** 
Members: H AI Balding, J.P., J Crow, J T Afartens, H Alayne, 6 W Cadle. 
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UMOJSNI DIVISION.— Chairman: E. S. Goodwill. Members: V. Schraeum, 
..B. Crompton, C. Arnold, ii. J. Potts, A. J. Tyler, P. J. .Smith, A. W ooU, J* P. 
Bymonds, J. J. Potterill, W. H. Keytei, C. JLund. 

UMLAZI. — Chairman: C Henwood, Durban. Members: W Pearcer, VV Gillett, 
H Freese, L Jackson, P \V Mackenzie. 

UMSINGA. — No, 1 Dislnct (All farms lying West of the Um^iuga-Helpma- 
kaar main road). — t’hairman: E C Kuss. Members: VV W Strydoii, J.P., J H 
Nuss. No, 2 District — (All farmers East of the Umsinga-Helpniakaar main road — 
excepting the farms Sutherland, Gordon, Memorial Mission and Pomeroy Town 
.Lands, and Location lying North of the iVlazabeko and W'est of the Buffalo River. 
— Chaiiinan: W H Wholberg, P.O. Elandskraal. Members: H \V Dedekind, J 
Dedekiiid. No, S District — (The remaining portion of the area lying in the 
' Dmsinga Division). — Chairman: A IMuller. Members: .1 Matheson, H Miifler. 

The three Committees to constitute the joint Committc^e. 

VRYHEID. — Chairman: A von Levetzow, Vryheid. MeiiilK?rs: P Labuschagne, 
B E A Rabc. G M van der VVesthiiizen, J Kruger, J F Potgieter. L M N Nel. 

WEENEN. — ( hiiirnifui: C O Jackson, VVeenen. Members: C‘ Harding, J,P., 
P J van Rooyen, J.P., K Pottclier, S P> Buys, J J Vermaak, L C Kinsman. J W A 
Pole, C F Vernuiak, P K Buys, .1 C^s son. 


Pubileattons Issued by the Department 
ef Agriculture. 


The following publications, issued by the Department of Agriculture, are still in 
print, and copies may be obtained free (except those with price attached) upon 
application to llu* office of the Aytivultural Journal, Department of Agriculture, 
Piotermaritzhurg. The figures iii square brackets (c,g, [1U041) are the year.s in 
which tlie various publications were issued. 

No. BULLETINS. 

2. — '^Manures on the Natal Market. PJ02,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S.. Analyst. [1902.] 

4, — ‘'Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,^* by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S.. Analyst. [1903.] 

6. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by Alex. Pardy, F.t'.S., Analyst. [1904.1 

7. — “Tree-planting in Natal,” by T, K. Sim, F.L.S., Conservator of Forests. [1905.] 

{Price 2s, 6il., post free,) 

8. — “Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Agri- 

culture. [1905.] 

10. — "Manures on the Natal Market, 1905,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst, [1905.] 

11. — “East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt, Principal Veterinary Surgeon. [1900.] 

12. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1906,” by Ale.x. Pardy, F.( .8., Analyst. 1 190G.] 

13. — “Report on the Disease known as 'Bluetongue* in S.heep.” by H. Watkins- 

Pitchford, F,R.C.V.S., F.R,S.E., Govt. Bacteriologist and Director, 
Govt. Laboratory. [1908] 

14. — “Poultry-Keeping in a Simplified Edition for Farmers,” by F.C. [1908.] 

15. — “The Eicport of Citrus Fruit,” by Claude Fuller. [1909,] 

16. — “Some Oommon Bagworms and Basketworms,” by Claud* Puller. [1909.] 

17. — ^‘Dipping and Tick-Destroyiiig Agents,” by H. Watkins Pitchford, 

F.R.O.VB-, F.R.S,Em Govt, Bacteriologist and Director, Govt. 
Laborato-ry. [ 1 909.] 
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REPOKTS. 

Annual Report of the Agricultural Department, 1902. (Includes Reports of the^* 
Director of Agriculture, Entomologist, Conservator of Forests, Dairy 
Expert, Editor Agricultural JournaU ©tc.) [1903*] 

Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture: January 1, 1903, to June 30, 

1904. [1905.] 

Report of the Secreta.rv, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30th June, 

1905. [1906.] 

Report of the Secietr.rv, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30th June, 

1906. [1906.] 

(For a continuation of the statistics given in these reports see reprint “NataFs 
Progress in 190(),” noted Wow.) 

Fourth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1903-4. [1906.] 

Fifth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1904-6. [1906.] 

Sixth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1905-6. [1907.] 

(The Third Report of the Entomologist is included in the “Report of the Agri- 
cultural Department, 1902,” noted above.) 

Report of the Conservator of Forests, 1902. [1903,] 

Interim Report of the Conservator of Forests up to December 31, 1905. 

Report of Die Principal Veterinary Surgeon, for year ended 30tli June, 1906. 
11907.] 

First Annual Report of the Land Board, 1905. [190().] 

Annual Report of the Land Boar<l, 1906-7. 


MISt^ELLANEOyS REPRINTS, ETC. 


Black Spot 

(“Letter Book Pages”: 

reprinted fiom 

Journal.) 

Mealie Grubs 

( do 

do 

) 

Mosquitoes 

( do 

do 

) 

Woolly Aphis 

{ do 

do 

) 


Cotton. By A. N. Pearson, Director, A. E. & C. (Reprinted from Journal: 1904.) 

Co-operation. By E. ’i\ Mitlkms, Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, (llepriiited 
.h'oin Journal: 1907.) 

Citrus Fruit Export. (Reprinted .roni Journal*. 1907.) 

Natal's Progress in 1906. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) The statistics con- 
tained in this paper are on the same lines as those in the Annual 
Re])orts for jirevious years of the Secretary, Minister of. Agriculture. 

NataPs Progress in 1907. By H. J. Oholes, FJS.S. (Reprinted from Journali 
1908). 

Fibre Cultivation. (K**printed from Journal* 1907.) This paper is a summary 
of Bulletin No. 13 of the Department of tlie Interior, Bureau of 
Agriculture, .Manila. 

Sisal. 51auritius Hemp and other “Aloe” Fibres. By T, R. Sim, F.L.S., Conservator 
of Forests. ( Rejjrinti^.d from Journal*. 1907.) 

The Fibre Industry of Mauritius. By Leonard Acutt, J.P., Tongaat; Meinl)er of 
the Laud Board, Natal. (Reprinted from Journal*, 1907.) 

South African Products Exhibition, 1907. Report of T. K. Sim on the Natal 
Exhibits. (Reprinted from Journal*. 1907.) 

Poplar Timber .for the Local Manufacture of Matches. By E, R. Sawer, Director. 
E.S. (Reprinted from Journal*. 1908.) 

Agricultural Industries and Land Settlement in Natal. [1907.] 

Judging Fruit, Flowers, Plants and Vegetables at Shows. By T. R. Sim, F.L.S., 
Conservator of Forests. [1906.] 

Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1905-6. [1907.] 

Model Rules for Agricultural Co-operative Societies. (Price ppat fr^.) 
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Government GoM Stores end Abattoirs, 


PIETERMAEITZBURG. 

It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, rietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, tipon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such (if iheiu as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaughter, 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received f(»r slaughter at the Government Abattoir, l*(nnt, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the (xovcrnmenl is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of the meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be rerpiired to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
'Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


! ! 

: Calvfs ! 


up to 

Year 

.>U1. 


over 
One 
Vc;^ r 
old. 


; For ittininuitti i For maxliiium 
; numher of ^50 ' number of 5<x> 
Ihead jkt nunuh. head per month. 

i : 

Ftuler Over Fntler ! Over 
; jtjolbs, 3cx>lbs, v*(>lbs. J .^o<./lbs. 

I weif^ht. , weig^ht, weight, welj^ht. 


1. Receiving ... 

per head 

s. 

0 

d. 

3 

s. 

0 

d. Is. 

6 j 0 

d. : S. 

6 i 0 

(1, 

6 

s. 

0 

(I. 

3 

s. 

0 

d 

3 

2. Killing and Cleaning 

2 

3 

3 

6 ' 2 

9 ! 3 

3 

2 

6 

3 

0 

3, Labour 


0 

3 

0 

6 1 0 

3 i « 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

4. Disinfectants 


0 

I 

0 

1 j 0 

1 1 0 

I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

5. Bagging (4 Quarters) 

per body 

1 

9 

3 

0 2 

6 ; 2 

9 

2 

3 

2 

6 

6. CU auing of Tripes 

oae.h 

0 

6 

0 

6 ! 0 

6 ! 0 

6 

0 

C» 

0 

6 

7. Chilling of Beef, up to 72 hours 
orfio lion thereof... 

per body 

, 

0 


9 , <! 

1 

0 2 

6 

I 

9 

2 

() 

8. Chilling of Offal, up to 72 Iiours 
or portion therx'of... 

per set 

I 

0 

I 

0 1 

0 I 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

dulling and Freezing Beef — 

9. ist week or portion thereof 

per body 

i 2 

0 

4 

^ 3 

9 4 

0 ' 

3 

6 

3 

<» 

!0. 2nd ,, ,, ,, 

11, 3rd and remaining weeks or 

portions thereof 

>» 

1 I 

0 

4 

0 3 

3 3 

6 1 

3 

3 

3 

3 


0 

8 ' 

3 

0 3 

» ' 3 

0 i 

3 

0 ' 

3 

0 

Chilling and Freezing Offal — 
12. ist week or portion thereof 

per set 

! 1 

4 

1 

6 i 1 

4 » 

4 : 


4 ; 

1 

4 

13. 2nd ,, ,, „ 


' I 

0 , 

1 

3 i t 

0 : I 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

14. 3rd and remaining weeks or 

portions thereof 

1 

0 

9 , 

■ 

! 

0 i 0 

i 

i 

9 : 0 

1 

9 

0 

q 

0 

9 


A charge of is. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in resju'ci of Hodies of lietT or })oitions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 
iDcpartment of Agriculture, Maritzljurg, 21st December, i9<.>iS. 


Land and Agricultural Loan Fund, 

The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been esra)»Hshed, and the lioard are 
•prepared to receive applications for advances on security of hrst mortgage on fixed property. 
Appiicattons must be made upon special printcfl forms, which can be obtained, together 
^itn full particulars as to tJhe conditions under which advances art' made, from the office of 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Fieterraaritzburg, 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary* Land and Agricultural Loai. 
Fund, F.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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NATAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


RATE FOR SOUTH AFRICAN MANGOES FOR EXPORT OVERSEA 
BEYOND SOUTH AFRICA. 


With ofFfct from thi.s dale Soutli African Mar.g'oes corisij^ned frolirt N.G.R. and <?,crtain 
C.S.A.R. Station.s to Point, for export oversea beyond South Africa, wHlitee conveyed 
at the same rates and under the same conditions as South African Citrus Fruit so 
exported. 

MaritzburXt January 4th, igio. 

TEMPORARILY REDUCKO RATES FOR THE COWEVAXCE BETWEEN 
N.G.R. STATIONS OF CEMENT USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 

DIPPING TANKS, 


With rr»»m 5th l.anuary, i<)io, and as a temporary measure for a period of six 

months, a rebate of th<‘ diflereiice between the amount paitl at the Intermediate ** B ” 
rate and chaixes at the No. ii rate will be xt'*'*Hted on Cement conveyed between 
N.G.R. Stations for use in the Construction of Dippinj^ Tanks, ])rovidi‘d the following 
conditions arc complied with ; — 

(1) The consl^nftr must declare on the Consit^nmeul Note that the cement is to 

be used in the ( 'onstriiction of Dippiix Tanks. 

(2) When applyifiji' for rebate the consixfUM^nust produce a ccrlitb'ate to the 

cffecl that the cement has been actually used in the Construction of 
Dippintc T«'inks. 

(,^l Tht‘ tratFic is “Station to Station,” Owner's Risk. 

{4! The rebate will be xc^oded only when the cement is conveved in consixn* 
ments of not less than i ton. 

HEDLEV SALMON. 

General MarL'y^m 's < )ftice, Actint*: General Manax^'r. 

Maritzbuix^ I tei emlxa-, iqog. * 


SOUTH AFHICAN STUB BOOK. 


A record of all classes of Stock; the object beinj? to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing their 
v^alue to the individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock should he addressed: — 

For Cape Colo.vy . . A. A. Persse, P.O. Box 703, Cape Town. 

„ Transvaal . . . . F. T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria. 

„ Grange River. C olony .. E. J, AIacMillan, Government Buildings,. 

Bloemfontein. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK 

IS OBTAINAHLK OF : — 

T. MA.^KEW MILLER, 

aDDEBLGY street, CAPETOWN. 

PRICETTOs. 6e>. 


A A PEBSBK 

Secretary, South African Stud Book Associationv 






THRESH IN(; WHEAT AND BARLEY STRAW AT WEEXEN. 




Voh. XIV., No. 2 


FEBRUMIY 25th, 1910 


« 


^ataC JlgricwCturat' ^ou vital. 


Natalis Trade in 1909m 


We jiave received from the S.A. Castoms Statistical Bureau in Capetown 
the monthly returns foj JJecember, 1909, of trade and sliipjnug in .Xatah 
These Deceinh(‘r retnvns are of particular importance, enabling us to 
study the trade of the twelve mouths which tliey bring to a close, since 
they include* summaries for the whole year; and with the returns which 
we have rec-eixed before us we propose to dirc^et our reaiKirs^ attention to 
the main points noticeable in the trade of 1909. 

A very noticeable ex:i;)ansion is to be observed in practically all 
brandies of trade xx'here such expansion is desirable. By this we mean, 
for instance, that whilst there have been lessened imports of articles o.f 
food and drink during the twelve months, as compared with the previous 
jear, in all other categories except imports of living animals desirable 
t, expansions are noticealde. Last year we had to note, in our usual review 
of trade, lessened spending powers in respect of the \ear 1i>08 as com- 
part'd xvith the previous iwclvt* months; this year we find indications of 
increased spending powei'S once more; and taking ‘all the returns as a 
whole all the leading features of them are satisfactory. 

Dividing imports into five general classes, as usual — I., Living 
Animals; 1 1.. Articles of .Food and Drink; III., I?aw Materials and 
Articles mainly TJninanufaetured ; IV., Manufactured Articles; and V., 
Articles Imported Oversea through the Post — we find that they compare 
with those of 1908 as follows: — 

Value of Mefchaxdise Imported (Oversea) tx 1908 axd 19(Uh 


1909. 1!H)8. 

1. Living Animals 20,799 21,519 

II. Articles of Food and Drink .. 1,521,282 1,813,09:> 

III. haw Materials, et x 050,3 11 518.3BJ 

IV. Manufactured Articles 4,931,400 4,081,495 


Last year, in drawing up a similar statement in resjiect of lOOt and 
1908, we found that there was a shrinkage in every class, but it is pleas- 
ing on this occasion to note that the imports of raw materials, etc., and 
manufactured articles were considerably larger last year than in 1908, 
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whilst the imports of articles of food and drink were sjnaller by nearly 
£300,000. The increases in categories III. and IV. arc unmistakable 
signs of increased spending powders on the part of the general population 
(itself an indication of a more prosperous state. of things) and increased 
industrial activity : th(^ de^u’ease in the imports of artioles of food aiid 
drink is also to be n'garded as a healthy sign in a country such as ours. 
This class of imports has an especial interest for readers of the Journal, 
and we may a(‘cording]y proceed to make somewliat of a detailed ex- 
amination of some of tlie most striking changes which are noticeable in 

IMPORTS OF ARTICLES OF FOOD AND DRINK. 


S^afcmt uf sh'nvinir the Quantities and Value of the Articles of Food and Drink 
(mported into Xatal during the Year /^oy, as compared with the previous Year. 




1 

i 1 qoq. 

1 908. 

ARTICLES. 








! yiiantity. 

! Value. 

i 

Oiiantit y. 

j \’aiiie. 

Ale and Beer 

g-alls. 

i 

hi an 

j 

! I 1.006 

65 557 

1 1 2 985 

Bacon and Hams ... ... 

lbs. 

1 ,903,465 

()8 684 

2.312.250 

74 570 

Biscuits and Cakes 

lbs. 

45<b«5.? 

* L57.15 

757’“-’ 

! ‘ 7.954 

Butter, &c. : 



' 



Butter 

lbs. 

2,297,944 

! 113616 

4 010,538 

2 10. So 5 

Margarine and other Substitut 

cs lbs. 

^<95* ‘*5 ^ 

’ 26,528 

4)82,893 

.F>.043 

Cheese ... 

lbs. 

j .428,636 


6593.? 17 

45 >-’6 

Chicory... 

Ib.A 


4<770 

39-’ »47 

3 *56 

Coffee : 




1 


Raw 

lbs. 

2 959 4* ^ 

52.343 

1 2,858,784 

46.7.5s 

Roasted and (1 round 

lbs. 

37.700 

^•*53 

1 24 726 

1 810 

Confeclioncrv of all kinds (N.U.D.) lbs. 

1 ,089. 1 30 

! 46,018 

' 1 o6() 31 1 

45.OOI 

Corn, Grain, and Flour ; 



j 



Maize 

lbs. 

16.138 

! 77 

‘ 405 

9 

Wheat 

lbs. 

1 2 416.781 

j 45996 

112.7 18.739 

49.387 

W'heaten Flour 

lbs. 

4^5,595 b34 

^^7 979 

47 014 3‘\3 

21 8. 205 

Other kinds 

lbs. 

9.746.568 

46.057 

9 935365 

53 ^79 

Eggs 

No. 

SI8..S7-! 

3 loi 

1 425.026 

5-820 

Fish : Fresh 

lbs. 

3,^59 

r24 

4 433 

184 

Dri(M and Prc.se rved 

lbs. 

2,874. 6(>3 

57 684 

2,794.900 

57,060 

Fruits : Fresh, including Nuts 

... 

... 

' 10,942 

! 

20, 261 

Dried and Preserved (except 


1 ’ * 



Dales) 

lbs. 

1.068,573 

'.‘1013 

1.072 6 So 

1 7 281 

Jams and Jellies 

lbs. 

667.990 ' 

lOtlJI 

760 9 1 1 

i ‘-^538 

Lard 

lbs. 

47o.«73* i 

1 ' H.023 

483 261 

10628 

Meats: Fr-sh or Frozen 

lbs. i 

5490,917 

57 53 » 

1 7 688 309 

181. 190 

Tinned or otherwise preserved 

lbs. ! 

5^5-384 

18 i;2i 

579-45- 

*9 547 

Milk, condensf'd 

lbs. I 

3 797.744 

64.S87 

4.^:39,744 

72.197 

Oatmeal and other Farinaceous r oods lbs. 

I 939 800 

23 547 

2 267 183 

26 380 

Rice 

lbs. j 

40 38«.437 

16088:) 

38 426 703 

186 319 

Spirits, potable 

galls. ! 

359*«47 

148614 i 

343 »9-’ 

*37»-*9C> 

Sugar of all kinds ... 

lbs. 

3 735>6-22 

24 275 

7;;5'°67 

4437* 

Sugar Products — 

lbs. 

J 523 255 

•2783 

^ -756 673 

14279 

Tea 

lbs. 

.1.408.715 

62 377 

i.58()69o 

70,895 

Vegetables : Potatoes 

lbs. 

3 094839 

8971 

2'74«5,5o i 

8 182 

Fresh (N.O.D.) 

lbs. 

7S^.9'.‘i 

2 .545 

8 j 6,383 1 

3 168 

Bottled or Tinned 

lbs. 

4' 2 586 

6. 1 92 

47-2 495 i 

6,604 

Wines of all sorts 

galls . 

32.112 

25.641 

J6.466 : 

20 08 1 

Other Articles of Food and Drink (N ,O.D. ) 


97.233 

... 1 

92.27* 

TotAl 



1.521.262 

j 1,8,3095 




Natal’s Tradk in 1909 


this class. We give a full table of the imports of articles of food and 
4 irink, comparing the figures of 1909 with those of 19()s, fioni whieli it 
he observed that with few exceptions Natal imporied less of each or 
the various eommodiiies omunerated. TlK-?re are, however, among the 
lexc(‘ptions two or three to which we must make a sp(‘cial rereroiice. The 
most important of these is perliaps ]>otatoc^. The incTcase over is, 

approximately, 300,000 lbs., but whilst (liis iiic»ease is not. pcriiaps, such 
a \e]‘y huee one, what remiers ii. f)f greater importance is the fact that 
in 1908 there was also an increase* over 1901 — an ijn-reasc that was 
equivalent to over 10 pei* cent. As w'e remarked last year, it is disgtina-- 
ful (‘n u'.rh to onr-elves as faimcrs that the Colony should he importing 
such large quantities of j)ntutoes at all, hvit it is (wen more so that ilu* ini- 
])orts should be on the increase, d’he ordy redeeming feature about, the 
sil nation is the fact that the percentage of increase was less last year over 
1908 a>i Ci mpared u itli 1908 over 190T, bnt this fact does not af[*‘»r(l muc;h 
{'^isolation when w<' conternnlato the l-n t that the imports of this ]'*roduet 
now stand at c»ver th.rce million ]>on!uls per annum. The nr‘xt *'om- 
modity in respeei of whit'li an increased importation is noted .i- (diicory. 
l\e ha\‘e heeti tedd that farmers do not rare to go in for (diicoiT i*<‘fanse 
there is no inarlod for it, and yet v.*' observe that ihc' iinport-, wiiicii wcuc' 
,.£3,150 in \ahie in 1908. iiicrea-’^'d to Cl. 199 in 1909. d'hese speak 

for themseh(*s. Mr. 7’nrner, of Durban, lias for rears past bcMui ttrging 
the fanners of tins Coloiiy to take np tlie caihivation of cbieorv, since — 
so we understand — lie is open to t-il.o i'(»usidfr.d)9' quantitit‘s of tlu* j-oot 
for tise in liis factory, and he has evem gone so far as tn pnhli-li articles 
in the Journal and in the daily press giving in.stniciions for pre]»aring 
ilic land, ‘lowing. (*ultivatioT:, and hint.s as to the gn‘neral ('an* required 
by tliC crop. Ifis elTcrt^, wdu’lst fiiev have resulted in i: iVw farrnei> 
taking up the cultivafim of this crop, have not nad W’ith the th.ev 

d<'serve. Perhaps the tigures wn? have quoted alKna*, showing that a • 
paratively large rna’.-kun. exists here, will inditce others of our farimu’s to 
give serious atOmlioti to the matter and +o write to Mr. Turm-y and 
avSoertain what returns they may expect from th.3 crop. In passing, w^e 
may also note that 1(1.000 tbs. of maize Averc imported last year from over- 
sea, as compared with 1.400 lbs. for 1908. These arc not {ignr(s to grow 
alarmed over, but titat tliey should appear at all in the returns seems 
strange itt a maize-rvporiing country. Tt will be seen that tlio imports 
'<>f rice are considerable, and. the nuignitudo of the figures makes one 
ro^ryot the fact that so far an]>arentlv no successful remits have been 
obtained in Natal in the cuJtivaiion of rice (ui a large seahx AVe know 
of no reason w'hy some of the upland varieties should not succivd hero, and 
5t may be that failures iti cases where attempts have been made on a coin- 
mercial scale have been due to ignorance of the requirements of the crop in 
respect of both climate and cultivation. We notice that the imports of flour 
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have increated hy a iiiiliion aiul a lie:lf pounds, whilst the imports of wheat^. 
which ill 1J'08 liad increa-od by oue Imndred and thirty per cent, over 
1907, decreased la^t year by JU)0,0Ou tbs. At the same time, however, the 
situation wLieh we coiniiientod upon last year' ha.s suffered very little- 
change. Last year, in reviewing the trade of Natal in 1908, we noted 
an increase of loO ]H‘r cent, in the imports of wlieat in that year over the 
iiupoils for 1907 and a decreavSe of 22 per cent, in the imports of wheaten 
flour, and in respect of these (*hanges we commented as follows: — 
“As regards the impoits of wheat, the increases are a matter for con- 
gratulation Ilian ot’ ei'wiso. It will l>e many years before South Africa 
will be in a position to fulfil iier wheat requirements, and in tire mean- 
time we are coin]K‘lled to imijiort onr liread -stuffs. Tlie increase in the 
inij»o;ls of wheat should lui read in connection with the decrease in the 
imports of whisateri flour, for in these figures we have nil indication 
of tlie pi ogress wiiicli local milling is making. We are thus Imilding 
up a large loral indn ti*y, wnich su])|tlies ns with our flour from imported 
ernio inst'^fid of iinporiing flour that lias lieeii ground oversea.” As we 
iinve said, tlie change's hist year were small as not to effect the situation 
as we eommenied u])on last year. One further item in our imports we 
should like to refer to before we ])ass on. Tliis is tlie imports of nu‘at. 
In 1907 w(' iin.norted 40,055,9(73 Itjs ; in. 190S our imports sank to 
17.088,309 tb"-'. : in 1909 cur imja rts were 5, 190, 10 7 lbs. tVe could hardly 
(.vpect anything nion* satisfactory than this, and these; decreases serve as 
a very interesting ugn of the times. 

We may now procc'cd to e.\amino the figures relative to the exports 
of S..V. produ('(' from. Natal In tliis section also then' are increase's to 
1)0 noted. In the fir t jdace, we' fliiel that commodities other than gold to' 
tlie extent of £2,07 7,584 were eAporh-(^ in 190!), as compared wdth 
£1,942.507 in 1908, wliich is a notable increase. Among the (-oinmodi- 
iics for whicli increases are sliown vnention may he made of liark. maize, 
Irnit, mohair, liidt'S and skins, whale (ul and wool, all of which show 
iviotc'worthy increast's. Tlie value of maize exports from Natal has in- 
creased from £163,500 in 1908 to £420 780 in 1909. Of course much of 
this maize was pro^lnced by the O.T?.C. and the Transvaal, and the same 
rernai A' applic's to other commodities exported. Tu wool in the grease* 
Ave find an increase of nearly six million pounds weight ; and the exports 
of hidc^s and skins haAe increased from £145,858 in 1908 to £256,283 in' 
value in 1909. 

Our exports of South African produce to other States of the S.A. 
Customs Union amounted te £2,166,133 in value last year, as compared 
with £1,868,537 in the previous year, £1,538,126 in 1907, and £1,4^^7466 
ill 1906. Th(‘ significance of These figures is sliown in the followinig 
statement, whicli also includes figures relative to oversea exports of S.A* 
produce in tlie Sfuric years: — 
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EXPORTS OF SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE FROM NATAL. 



1906, 

>907. 

1908. 

1909. 


c 

L 

£> 

£ 

Oversea 

1, 181, 808 

1,762,65^4 . 

1,942,567 

2,677,58a 

wS.A 

1,497,166 

1 ,538, I 26 

1 , 8158.537 

2,166, 133 

Totals 

2,678,974 

3,300,810 

3,811,104 

4.84,3.7 '7 


In the accompanying table we give details of the quantities and 
•values of S.A. produce exported during 1909, with the figures for 1908 
for comparison. 

EXPORTS OF SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE OVERSEA. 


Statement showing the Quantities of South A/eican Products Exported Oversea from 
Natal during the Year Kjofj, as compared with the previous Year. 




1909. 

1908. 

ARTICLES. 





— 7 





yuantily. 1 

Value. 

(Juantity. j 

Value. 




£ 

, 

£ 

Animals, living Horses 

No. 

25' 

523 

26 : 

535 

,, ,, All other 


■ — ! 

55« 


81 1 

Bark 

lbs. 

79 055 

192 950 

55-075-787 : 

133599 

Coal, Ikink<?r ... Tons of 2 

,000 lbs. 

S73 29a! 

621.818 

709976 ' 

572,407 

,, Car^o ,, 



I34>i42 

201,098 ! 

142.263 

Corn, Grain and Meal, Maize 

lbs. 

192 4DJ.74» : 

420.780 

73 121.926 

16.^ 500 

,. .-\a Other 

lbs. 

'•39.3.8.37; 

3 289 

2,54<'>.215 : 

5-747 

Fodder and Forag^e 

lbs. 

3967 6211 

7 j 547 

5323.642 

1 0 004 

Fruit. Fresh and Dried 


... 

’ 5354 

; 

... ^ 

2.117 

Hair, Anjif ora 

lbs 

1. 3 28 96c): 

52'5t>9 

1 31993b 

47.375 

Hides and Skins : 




j 


Hides, Ox arul Cow 

Ib^. 

7 7.>^ 

197 aS- 

.5..5.33.ha5 ; 

i tb 673 

.Skins, (ioat 

lbs. 

‘ 33-549! 

2-413 

1 1 I . 1 98 

1 3b4 

Sheep 

lbs. 

2 504 >54! 

5t>5^'^3 

1.582.803 

27.S21 

Mate.hes 

^ross 

4 688; 

648 

4951 

795 

Oil, Whale 

Kails. 

1 Ls 4<^^3 

9493 

1 1 0.369 : 

^.‘\S 3 

Soap, Common 

lbs. 

95 37 ^ 

f 051 

3 (xi 7 i 9 

3 598 

Spirits of all sorts ... 

Kails. 

2 1 6 860 

(> c^)8 

221.994 

9 t)02 

Sujtfar ... 

lbs. 

3 '^- 22 || 

1.158 i 

588251^ : 

2.438 

Tea 

lbs. 

* 3 .<»* 495 i 

4512 1 

27b 55 ^ 

<) 394 

T obacco 

lbs. 

23.682! 

(X)fi 1 

1 9 S02 

525 

Wool, Sheeps > seoured and washed) lbs. 

501.263. 

.24 

543.13^ 

32 828 

.7 .. (in the ji^frease <... 

lbs. 

29 480.4791 

882 204 

23t574'^’42 

626.652 

Other Articles of S.A. Produce 



49.417 


23 846 

Total 



2.677.5S4 


1 ,94.- 567 

Gold^ Raw* 

ozs. 

295.587; 

1,101.374 

265.416 

9,994 5bb 

., Concentrates* 

ozs. 


8,802 


17.841 

Grand Total 

... 

i 3 - 7 ^ 7 ‘ 7 Do 

i 

1.954974 


* Produce of the Transvaal. 


From the comparative table of shipping, we notice that the total 
tonnage of cargo landed during 1909 was 54T,5()9 tons, as compai-t^d wilh 
436,651 tons in 1908, and 4T9,485J tons in 1907; while last year 0(>(),9;t9 
tons of cargo were shipped, as against 608,073 tons in 1908 — a further 
isign that we are exporting more. 

Altogether, the Customs Bureau has presented us with a very satis- 
factory statement of the Colony’s trade, and we can only hoj)e tiuit the 
^general increaseB which have been the feature of last year's tnule, as cuni- 
pared with the trade of 1908, may l>e maintained in the future. 
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The Melxe Crop* 


As we stated in onr Markets and Grots Supplement last month, we 
have made arranixenionts with a muriber of prominent farmers in all 
parts of tl)(‘ Go]ony to he supplied with reports every month on i]H‘ ('on- 
d.ilion of the maize crop from the beginning of the year until harvest- 
time, in ae(ordnnce with our n<ual cusioni: and we are also compiling 
data with regard to the area nnler (uo]) this reason. For the latter 
purpose w;* (h‘S))ah*h(‘d, at tlr* beginning of the yeai, forms to every 
farmer in tlje cemntry, and tl»(‘se are beiiig compiled as they come to 

hand. A1 the time of wriiing about two-thirds have (tome to hand, so 

t!’;>l v.o- ‘^henld hr ald(o in our. next issue, to nivsent onr readers with the 

r(»snlts of {hi< eeiisns and also to give an estimate of the prohalde 'crop 

this year. AAdthont a fairly accurate idea (d* the an^a planted. w(‘ cannot, 
of ('nurse, mak(^ any f(:r<*cas1 of the probable extent of th(‘ erop. This 
((fjtimate \vn shall revi'C nacli m()ntl: in the light of onr ( i>rresy>onclents’' 
reports. 

Ill I'm sciirdnh with Nvlii«'h we 'ipplv our corresjxmdents for the 
pvirj >ose of j'CjKvrting rpiu! t!ie condition of the crop eacdi inontli vve ask 
to he intVrmed as to Avl}(!ther ila:' c(.n.(liti(‘n of the croi> at the end of the 
inoji't*: is ^‘Poni*,'’ “Fair,*' “Average,'' or ‘h\hoAT the Average’^; and in 
(adculaiing liicse nixnts w(' use th*' figures 1, 2, 3, and d, n^speetively, 
to rcjiresent those conditions. As we hawe a large number of cor- 
respondents in each dislj ict litc av(u*agY‘ of the reports should pnseni a 
very good idea <d‘ the g(‘n( ra^ (.'ondition of the erop: and by using 
decimals in conjunction with tin* above figurt^s wo arc aide to strike an 
average Avith ease, ''rims the figure 1-5 jiioans a condition of a crop which 
cannot be (te^cribed as ‘‘poor.” but which, on the other ).iand^ is not good 
enough to be descril>ed as ^^fair”; in other words, it is a condition midway 
between ‘‘poor” and “fair.” From the reports, then, which we have re- 
ceived we find that tlio nvemge cortdition of the maize crop, taking the 
Colony as a Avludc , on tl’c 31s^ Januarv was 2 0 or ‘Tair,” which repre- 
sents a ])r()hab]e crop of mtiids to the acre. 
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Tlie coiidiiicn of the crop in each of the Magisterial Divisions of the 
Colony at the end of last month was as follows (remembering that the 
figure 1 lepresents a (ondilion which would be described as ‘‘poor/’ 2 
stands for ^‘faii*,/' 3 for “average/^ and 4 for “above the average/’ inter- 
mediate figures staiiding for corresponding iniennediate conditions) : — 
liower Umzimkuiii, .r2 : Alexandra, 2 5; llmlazi, ‘5*0; Inanda, 3*2 ; Lower 
Tugeila, 24; ImpendliJe, 1-0; Alfred, 2*5; Ixopo, 2*7; iiichmond, 2*2; 
:Umgeni, 2*4 ; Lion’s Kiver, 1*8; Umvoti, 2*2; Krantzkop, 2*8; L4iderberg, 
1*0; Polela, 1*0; llerg\ ille, 1-8: Estcourt, 1*9; Weenen, 1*0; Klip Kiver, 
2*0; iJjusinga, 2 (5; Dundee, 2*2 ; Newcastle, 2*2; \'ry held and Xgotshe, 
2*6; Utrecht, 2*5; i’nulpielersberg, *1*0; Babanango, 3 0; Esliowe, 2*5; and 
EiLitonjau(‘ni, 3*0. Of courj-e, il. should be understood that tliese figures, 
and in fact all tlio calculations w'hieh we shall make tliis season (unless 
othervvise stated) refei* only b) c rops grown by Euro])ean farmers, it be- 
ing imjjossible to form any idea as to the extent or general (a)ndilions of 
tlie Natives’ crops at this (‘arly stage. 


A Now Method of Pocking Pinosm 

Peisons iiiter'‘st'.M! iij ilie export of pineapples and iti tlH'ii* transit 
ior consid ‘.rabic distances generally will be pleaded to hear that an in- 
genious devjcje in eoiUicriion with the packing of; pines lias been invented 
by Mr. ^\^ Aierriii, w i'.o^e name is rlcmbtless well knowu) to readers of the 
Journal in euniufeiion witli the nianiifacture of dried blood fertiliser. 
Boxes of Various sijojs can be used to suit the size of the pines and the 
number drs in cl to be ]><’c*k< d in each. box. The box has either an 
ordinary botluiu oi- else two or more bait<*ns (in wdiieh laitcu* ease, natur- 
ally, the weight of tiu^ box will be somewhat rediic‘ed). The bottoni 
or battens, as the ea>c' Juay be. has a series of lioles bored a cerhtin dis- 
tajice info Hie wood, the Ji>tanee between the boles (which are, of course, 
placed in lines) is governed by the size of the fruit. In eacii bole a 
specially prepared c?onipc.?und (of wltieh Mr. Merritt lias the secret) is 
placed for the pnrjio-e oj' sealing the stcmi of the pine when it is inscuded 
in the bole — the pines beitig cut with a short ])iec*e of the stem attacdicd 
for the purpose. By inserting the stems of tlie pines into the boles, wlii(*h 
liave already been filled with the eoin})o4tion, tlie fruit is held in position 
and sealed by this composition, and is thus prevented from “weeiiing” 
or “lileeding.” Each pine stands in a vertical position, and the fniils are 
prevented from swaying to either side by means of thin laths run Icngth- 
w'ays and breadthways between the fruit; this forms a square enclosure 
around the crown of eacli pine. A little packing of wood-wool or any 
other suitable substance is Hum placc^d wherever needed in order to help 
to keep the pines steady. The box should be made of battens or laths 
in order to provide spaces for tiie free circulation or air around the fruit. 
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OorrBGiionm 

Mr. Allan H. AVinter, ^‘Locli Hloy,” Estcourt, writes as follows to 
tlxe Chief of the Veterinar)" Division (Mr. W. M. Power) : — ^‘1 notice 
in your return of outbreaks of East Coast Fever, published in the 
Agricultural Journal, January number, you include the farm *Loch 
Sloy.’ Please correct this ; the only outbreaks of East Coast Fever - 
amongst caftle of H. D. Winter have been on the farm ^Clifton.^ The 
error was due to the fact that, in forwarding blood slides, Mr. Winter 
did not state they were from the farm ^‘Clifton, the letter being dated 
at ^^Loch Sloy/^ 

VihBre OstriBhBs Ban ba ObiBlnadlm 

The name of Mr. J. A. Yiljoen, of ‘^Stillwater,'' Vryheid, will be 
Jamiliar to many of the readers of the JourfiaL and the ‘‘interview'' will) > 
him by our Travelling Ck)mniissioner, which appeared in the Journal some 
months ago will (:loul)iless ho remembered. Those who read the “inter- . 
yiew” in (juestion will reineiuher that one of the sulrjiyts in whiidi Mr. 
'Viljoen was parlieiilarly interested at the tinio of the interview was 
ostrich farming. During i!ie past month we iiive favouied hv a 

visit from Mr. A'iljoen. Me tells us tliat the jmldieatirm of tlie “inter- 
view’' ill (juestion in the Journal resulted in h\?> n‘(*eiving a larg(‘ number 
of enquiries from farnieis in Natal intensted in o^trieli farming, and 
partly as a result, Mr. Viljoen has completed arrangements wliereby he 
will be in a position to supply young ostriches as well as breeding birds 
to those requiring tliem at reasonable ])rir‘es ; and he will also be glad to 
give hints on the rearing arul care of birds to purchasers. Mr. J. Paw • 
iand Co., of Maritzburg, are acting in eonjunetiou with Mr. Viljoen, 
and they will be glad to ai.swcr any enquiry for lords. This is a good 
opportunity for tiiose who are thinking of going in for this branch of 
live stock, and readers can rest assured, Mr. Viljoen tells us, that they 
will get good birds, since all birds passing tlirough his hands will be can?- 
fully selected by an e\pert in Cape Colony. 


In the, course of a chat wdth Mr. A^iljoen on ostrich-farming gener- 
ally and the pros])eets of its development in Natal, he informed us that 
there are considerable areas in Natal in whieb ostriches would do well, 
‘and he instanced particularly the Thorns. Ho mentioned that ostriches 
require a dry climate, hut that heat does not affect the-*i, and for tliis 
reason he does not think that they would do altogetlier well in the some- 
what humid atmosphere of the Coast Belt. As regards the question of 
lucerne, Mr. Viljoen remarked that Cape farmers certainly swear by this 
crop, ,but he said that the reason why lucerne was so extensivelji’ grown 
fbr ostriches in the Old Colony was that it is pracfically the only green 
crop yvhich will grow satisfactorily so far as the purposes of the ostrich 
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JaTmer are eoneerxied. He re.narke(l that we in this Colony can grow 
other crops which will provide the necessary green stutf, and he added 
that, whilst lucerne is certainly a convenient crop to grow — on larms 
where it will tlirive — and it is very desirable and so has its advantages, at 
the same time farmers in this Colony who propose going in for ostrich- 
farming but who are doubtful as to whether lucerne will grow satisfac- 
torily on their farms, need not be anxious about tlie lucerne question if 
they can raise some oilier crop to take its place. We liave already on 
previous occasions published articles in the Jammed on ostrich-farming, 
to wdiich we would refer readers who may be seeking information, w'hilst, 
as w'e have said, Mr. Yiljoen himself will be pleased to answer any 
inquiries from intending purciiasers. 

** The Oailara Raoardm’^ 

We have this month to welcome a nenv addition to the periodical 
literature of Ihe Colony in the form of the first issue of the Cedarn 
'Rfcord. '^f’bis magazine is. ot course, tlie organ of the School of Agricul- 
ture and Fori'stry, and has been launched with a view to providing a tie 
he! ween these Aviio have h:‘ft the School and gone out into the world and 
thosi^ who nmiain behind, whilst it will also afiEord a useful outlet for 
the literary activities of students past and present. Ida* tirst issue is 
a vin-y croditabh^ one and v.dll take a iiigb |)laeo among .similar publica- 
tions, and wo can only trust that the high standard of excellence wliich 
has been set up in this issue will be maintained in the future. The 
well-known South African poet who writes under the noni-dc-plume of 
“Lynn Lyster” contributes a "'Cedara Antbem,^^ and the composition luis 
high poeiic merit. This is not the only poem the magazine boasts, how- 
ever, for “d. F.*’ contributes quite a little treatise on botany in poetic 
form under tlie title of “A (irain of Wlieat," whilst “'C. B. P.’’ also has 
“A Poem (?)” of three verses on the sul)jeet of jam as an article of 
College diet. (Fhe query mark, it should be noted, is not ours but the 
anthoPs — or the editoiAs.) ‘‘Our School in the Making,” “Bushed,” and 
^Hmpiessions of Cedara” go to make up ilie prose section of the magazine, 
so far as pure literary effort is concerned. Accounts of the doings of the 
Cedara cricket and football clubs, rifle assoeiation, dramatic society, and 
scientific and debating vsociety are included, and they throw an interest- 
ing side-light upon the “non-official” life of the Farm. “News from the 
Veld” comprises a concise account of the doings of “Old Boys,” and, 
judging from the number of past student.s referred to in this section, the 
authorities of the School have been keeping in close touch with their old 
scholars. Tabulated lists of old students and present students (with 
their home addresses) bring the magazine to a conclusion. AVc eon- 
•gratulate the Editors upon the production of a very interesting number, 
and we wish them all success in their new undertaking. 
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EuHMng Up oi WbrnmU 

By kind permissicn of the Editor of tlui Cape A.^nau/t/m/l Jourmi 
•we reproduce the following from tiie January issue of tliat journal, to- 
gjethei’ with tlie illustrations referred to therein, as we ft^el sure it wull 
prove of inlei'est to many of our readers. (We are indebted to tlie Editor 
of the Cape Journal also for the blocks used in the printing of the illustni- 
tions) : — In parts of CJiinaUvheie land is scarce iind labour cheap the earth- 
ing up 0.1 wlieat is praetiscnl to a considerable extent. Tlie seed is ]>lanted in 
liollows, anerfrom time to time during the growing season is earthed \ip, 
'i'his earthing up causes n(?w roots to grow from each knot to which the 
eartiiiug up is (carried, and a number of new’ slioots are thrown off. Thus 
a plant wnicdi in the urdiiiirv way Jiiight have yielded tliree to five ears 
can ill this way })e forced to grow' five to ten times as many. An ex])eri- 
ment of tins nature wa< carried out last season by M’r. T. A. Sladdin, 
Uidon Casth' Buildings. (Capetown. The wheat wuis planted in wdiito 
ftandy soil on June the 15th. In July the seedlings w’ore eMrth(‘d uj) to a 
t-uflieieut !ieigl)t to I'owcr the first joint alH)\e the root, and were watered 
for the first and only time. On the 1st August: the st‘Odlings w’ert* earthed 
u)> a second time, and oii the 22nd August earthed up for fhe t(nr<J and 
last time. As a elieck some plants wen' o»j]y earthed u|) tw’i(*t\ and some 
not at all. None of the plants rei'oivod any manure, and were grown on 
the ))oor soil cjf tlie Oa]>e Flats. The plants not eartlied u}) yielded an 
Rvc'rage of three iieads; tho>e earthed up twice, fiv(^ heads; and Hie three 
eai tilings u]) gave a yield of twenty-six heads. Not alone were the num- 
ber of liCads increased, hut the heads from the earthed up plants were far 
finer. As will be seen from Plate I., ears 1 and 2 avo from (‘irnhed up 
plaut>. and No. d from the plant not earthed up. 1 and 2 a,r(* (juite 
double the size of No. 3. Tints the numbm* of ears is not only doubled, 
but the size of the ear as w^ell. Plate II show^s the various growths. 1) is 
the original growth, C shows the roots and shoots thrown out' after earth- 
ing up to tlu‘ first knot, B sliows a great quantity of roots and stems from 
the s(cond earthing up.^and A, tJie third earthing i.ip, shows a weaker 
number of roots, livil the straws wdiich gave the roots are far more robust 
than those which did not. 


It is inleiidcd tliib year to try a ffiirly extensive experiment on these 
line-, working with a view to a practical result. It has been found with 
the dry land experiments tliat the wheat sown in drills 12 to 18 inches 
apart and cultivat(‘d did exceedingly W’ell, and as cultivating is necessary, 
t!;ere is no reason w by tlie wheat should not be earthed up at tlie same 
time, thus Imrying the oihginal roots to a much greater depth, and so 
ehabling the wheat to wiihstand the drought. This point will be severely 
te-ted during tlie coming season. 
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Migration of tho Grant Looust Blrdm 

For some years i:>cist certain Eurotpean scientists have been marking: 
birds in order to study their migrations. Amongst the kinds marked is 
the White Stork {Ciconia alba), Tiiis bird leaves Europe in ttie autuimi 
o:f tiie year and migi*ates to Soutii Africa., wliere it wins respect as a 
]j< ust destroj'er of the highest importance, and is widely known as tne 
(.xieai Locust Bird. A few marked by an aluiiiiniuiri leg ring have been 
foLina dead or have betui a..*eidentaiiy shot in the last couple of seasons, 
and these circumstances ha\'e been reported in Eui'ope. A'ow", the South 
A\.frican Central Locust Bureau at Pretoria is in receipt of a communica- 
t^iou from the Diivctor oi‘ an official German institution interested in tiie 
matter, in whicii it is respectfully requested that the Souiii African 
public be notified that the return of any rings found w’ould be deeply 
appreciated by tlie autliorities. Therefore^ it is urged upon anyone com- 
ing into pcftsossion of such a ring to mail it to the .European address 
-tfuriped upon it, or else to forward it to the Seeretary of tlie South 
African (’enlral Locust Bureau, Pretoria, wdio will mail it to the proper 
P)a?ty for liim. Should the ring be retained by the finder, it is requested 
that at least a (d' tlie marks found upon it be forwarded. 

Milking Machinos, 

In the <.:oursr of tiie twenty-second annual report of the Agricultural 
Experiment- Sta1i<»u of Nebraska, IJ.S.A., recently to hand, it is stated that 
ext(‘usive exjMiiinm s n Ui- usi of the milking machine has been made 
at the station during the year, and as a result of these investigations the 
following t'oni'liision^ uere arrived at: — ((/) Heifers in tlieir first lacta- 
tion a]»parently gi\e. better resuits l>y maeliine milking than dv) aged cows 
(hat have been eceusuuned lo hand milking, {b) Some cows are not 
adajded lo niacliiiie milking, (c) Alternative hand and machine Jiicthods 
oif milking ha\e been detrimental to the milk flow. {<!) Manipulation of 
the uddei i- absolniely neeesemy in some instances before tiic milk can 
be dra\Mi i>y the machine*. (e) One milker may operate t^vo macliines 
iind do satisfactory work ; two milkers operating four machines can do 
the work of tliree men milking by hand; one operator with two machines 
can milk betwe^en ten and eleven cows per hour. (/) It was found neces- 
sary to \vash thoroughly and boil tlie milking machine parts after each 
ujRago in order to produce milk winch h as sanitary as that resulting from 
careful method^ of hand luifidng. {<]) The man op(*ratiTig a milker must 
thoroughly understand the care and management of dairy slock and l>e 
persistent in llie a (tent ion t ^ -leiiL in order to get good results. From 
these studies it Avould appear that the milking nnachine is fitted for large 
herds rather tlian small ones. IVe liave by us a considerable amount of 
literature ^ n milking machines, and we intend publisliing an article on 
the subject in an early issue. 
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TUm Omks^^ Sprayer m 

We have received a prospectus of the “Four Oaks” Spraying 
Machine from the South African agents Mr. S. P. Morgan, 10, Club 
Arcade, Durban. Of particular interest is the “Four Oaks” Knapsack 
Spfayer, one of tlie many specialities of the company which Mr. Morgan 
trepresents. The tank of this sprny3r is made entirely of copper, and lias 
a capacity of about 3| gallons. As its name implies, the sprayer is 
carried on the back, and a small brass pump on the left .side of the tank 
and fitted witli a suitable liatidle provides the requisite force. The 
^weight of tiu* wliole outfit is 14 tbs. Hither a very fine, a medium, or a 
coarse spray can he U8<'d, and tliick fluids, such as Bordeaux Mixture, are 
effectively discharged. An interesting and important feature of tliis 
iruehine is the agitating or mixing of the spmying fluid which it effects 
With every irtroke of the pump a jxnverful jet is fon‘ed from the bottom 
of the container, so that all mixtures are evenly distributed. Since the 
m'achine is j^uitablo for spraying fruit trees and trees of all kinds, vines, 
coffee, and tea, as well as potatoes and other crops, its introduction into 
Natal should meet with a good reception. Mr. Morgan, the ag(ud, will 
<d(nbtless be pleased to send full particulars as regards prices, etc., to 
‘enquirers, 

JBeeon^Ouring far Farmers • 

The views of a succ'essfiil pig-farmer who has had practical experi- 
ence with bacon curing are published in an English contemporary of 
recent date. The wTiter says: — A pig at about six or seven nnuitlis old 
should 'weigl; about 120 lbs., and is the best baconer. I Jiave ne\er found 
big, fat pigs, weighing, say, ‘iOO profitable, as tliey are too coarse for 
ihe trade; nice light, handy weigiits are always the hesi. For breed it 
iwould be liard to beat the Berkshire. In scalding a young pig, say, 100 
fi)s. or under, two parts boiling w^ater and one part cold will epsun? a 
gO(jd scald, and for a. pig 120 lbs. or nr>re thi-e? ])arts boiling water and 
one part cold. 

I liave cured bacon (he goes on to say) only during the winter 
months in tlic following manner: — After killing, let the pig liang over- 
night, and cure the next day. If the intention is to roll the bacon, saw 
the pig into two equal sides and remove the ribs, shoulder blade, and ham 
bones. If the bacon is not to be rolled, and the pig should weigh over 
100 lbs., remove the ribs (which can be used fresh or salted), cut off the 
ham (which should he round), and cut off the shoulders straight across. 
If the pig is a large one, say, 150 Jbs., remove the shoulder blade, as it 
is somewhat difficult to cure. Salting. — For pig 120 lbs., use about 8 
lbs. or 10 lbs. of salt, 2^ ozs. saltpetre, 14 lb. sugar, 2 ozs, ground all- 
fljfice. Mix these well and thoroughly rub info the meat. I use a trough 
made of 2-in. deal, 18 in. wide at the bottom, 2 ft. wide at top, 3 ft. 3 
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in. long, and 1 ft. 10 in. deep, inside measurement; this I find excellent 
for long sides. Sprinkle a fair quantity of the salt mixture in the- 
bottom of the trough, and place the sides in skin downward. Seven days 
after placing in trough retnoye sides and sprinkle a little of the salt 
mixture over them and replace in trough, but be careful to reverse the 
position ].)y placing the side that was at first on the top now at the- 
bottoin of the trough and the bottom one at the top. Eepeat this process 
on the fourteenth day, and at the end of the third week remove from 
the trough, in a pan of water wash away all surplus salt from the sides 
and hang u]) to dry for a day. I am a believer in dry salting, Imt al- 
ways allow th(* brine tliat aceiiniulates in tfie trougli to remain there- 
until tin* haenri is (Mired. 

A day or tw(r after tlio bacon is taken from the trough is the best 
time lor rolling, f regard tij(‘ rolling of bacon as anything but a success 
unless it is <lone thoroughly tight and solid. Only the best cord should 
he uscfl. 'Fhe smoking of bacon is most important. There is no neces- 
sity for tile average' fm-mer to build an elaborate Bmokebousc. A large 
drapei’y case al)ont 3 ft, G in. square will answer the jturpose very well, 
using the hoards from the cover and h.jttom to make the sides, say, 5 ft. 
higli. 'bids can I'O (‘nsily done by u«ing 2-in. by 3-in. dead battens 5 ft. 
long, one for t'ach cf rner, and nail securelv. Never ])lace tlie fire for 
smoking uc<lci‘uca!h the baron, Imt dig a trench about b in. deep, 9 in. 
wide, running from nmicr the smokehouse to about G ft. back. Co»ver 
this tunicli and plac'* a fire at the far end of it. On a(‘coiint of the- 
vaii.’itioii of the wind, it 1ms sometimes been necessary to have two such 
trencher, one to Ihe north and the other to the south of tlie smokehouse^, 
the fin' being ]uit in the end at which it was most effective. In smoking, 
damp wro;j ('hi])s from tlie wood heap answer very well. T usually leave 
the i)Mr n ill tiu simikcliou'^c' for .d)out tlin'e days. Tin* smokehouse' 
sliould not he cov(M*ed too closely, as a draught is necessary for effective 
smoking. 

Mfliilf TurMnos. 

Our attention has been drawn by the Attorney-General to the 
follow in;g appearing in Chamhers's Journal, and we reproduce it here 
as it will doubtless prove interesting to numbervS of our readers. It may 
be mentioned, for tlie beiu'fit of those desirous of investigating the matter 
further. Hint the name and address of the firm referred to in the note- 
are: The Steel Wings Turbine Ce., Ltd., St. Stephen's House, West- 
minster Bridge, S,W. The note is as follows: — A short time 

ago we drew attention to the extensive use tlmt was being made on the 
Continent of windmills for driving electrical machines for the supply of 
energv for ligliting or other purpoces. In tins conntrv tlie ])ossil)ilitics 
of iiiis cheap source of power have not been realised, though in Germany,. 
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Denmark, and otlier countries there are several firms who have built up 
flourishin)g ImsiuesseB in the supply of the special inexpensive plant re- 
quiri‘d for this field of activity, and numerous installations have been 
laid down at country residences, where the whole requirements of the 
house and estate, both in regard to lighting and the driving of all de- 
scriptions ot' implements, from the knife-rnaclhne to the cliatr-cutter, are 
derjv(?d from tlie wind. I'his apathy may be attributable to the ap- 
parent whimsical nature of winds; but as a matter of fact official records 
show that in those islands the mean hourly velocity of the wind is from 
seven and a half to fc-vcii and tliree-quarter miles, and during the past 
yehr the longest pen* cl wlion tlie wind velocity ruled below five milt*s per 
hour wa.s m]ly seven days. Oonsid'^ring lliat a s(?vt‘n-milo wind is sutlh 
-cient to yield some eight horse-power, it is appnrcnt that the intervals 
when iiimtlicient atmcsphorie movement prevails to generate energy are 
very short and few and far between. Of course, in order to take the 
fullest advantage of the wind it is essential that the wund-wheel or wind- 
mill should be of such design as to offer the miniTimm of resistaiun* in 
refvalution, and in this dir<'Ction an English firm has cffc'ctcd a decisive 
advance upon (^onHnental praciice. The wheel is of s|)(M-ial ( onsiiMud ion. 
and, unlike the ordinary i3q’c, is supportec’’ on (fit her side of its the 
wheel itself revolving on roller hearings, so that friction is reduced to the 
minimum and ihe power proportionately inen'ascnl by tla‘ elimination of 
resistam e losses. 


The wheel is fitted with a special type of tail which automatically 
regulates the speed In' varying the angle of inclinntion of the wdieel to 
the w’ind. 'The wheel itself can be made up to a diameter of one hundred 
and fifty feet, wdiereas lutlicrto the diameter limit has been tliirtvdivo 
feet, Th(* wliole is carried on a steel tower, the extremiticis of wliicli 
form apexes, and is staye d in position by liard st(?cl gii3^-ropes. Another 
henefit accruing from this design is that no elaborate foundations are 
re^quiued, a log of woed being ample upon which to support the mill. 
Again, in tlic (Continental systems a petrol or other engine must be kept 
in reserve to drive the dynamos during those periods of calm, when the 
wimd-turhinc is inoperalive, and this not only entails a capita] outlay of 
some three hundred pounds, but invariably necessitates the services of a 
skilled engineer. In the new system the stand-by engine is dispensed 
with, and instead a battery of accumulators is used of sufficient capacity 
to fulfil all requirements for a week of calm, though they can be made 
to meet any such possibilities. It will be seen that the English system, is 
not only cheaper to install than the usual type of wind-turbines, but costs 
mucR less to maintain, and can be operated by any one possessed of aver* 
^age intelligence. The advantage of the wind-turbine over the engine 
j^ystem of generation is that it is a silent servant the whole time a breeze 
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blowing, and owing to the perfection of automatic control requires no 
^attention when in use. 

OBrboUa Add fot* Abodion^ 

The subjfjct of abortion in cows is one that is of perennial interest, 
land it lias orico more directly claimed our attention in the form of an 
{article in the Farmer afid Stockbreeder Year-Book in which the writer 
gives hri ‘fly his experience f’f periodic dosing of cattle with carbolic acid 
as a preventive of abortion, lie states that it is about twenty years ago 
since he began the treatment, after all that veterinary siirgoons could 
suggest had pr<jvo(] a failure, with the result, he tells us, that epidemic 
abortion was ('oinpl(?teiy ?tain])ed out in one year, and, as long as be used 
carbolic acid the herd kept entirely free from it 


Without going into all the experimental work which he found 
necessary Ixdore lie could pioceed with safety, he gives the actual treat- 
ment wiiiejj ])!ov('d su(*cessftil. Every in-calf heifer which was brought to 
the steading was started at once with one medical teaspoonjiu] of pure 
TI.P. carbolic* acid given in linseed oil. It was afterwards found that 
lins(*ed cake emulsion seiwed ecjually well. Skim milk, the writer says, 
would also fiave met the ca.>e. After a week she had the second dose, 
iii'.liu* one and a half teaspoonfuls. Each week the dose was increased 
until slie reached (he maximum in eight weeks of four teaspoonfuls (half 
mi oiinci*) of acid given in a quart of linseed cake emulsion. (/T found 
this ])erf(*etly safe with a Shorthorn well-grown heifer/’ be remarks. “For 
a. Jersi'V or a two-ycar-old Shorthorn I should consider three teaspoonfuls 
tin* maximum dose. More than this will in some cows cause shivering 
and symptoms of pin'soning.’’) This dose xvas continued emee a week after- 
wards, with tlie exception of a fortnight before and after calving, so long 
.as the animal remained on the farm. This rid the farm of the curse it 
had been labouring under for some years. But it did more. Parturition 
became much easier, dry calving cases being unknown; the calves were, 
stronger and licalthier, and went on better than ever before ; the milk was 
not affected, but was used at different times for cheese, butter, and the 
London milk trade without complaint and the general lienlth of the 
herd w*as improved, their eyes and skins simply shining with health, 
and they became almost disease-proof. 

His notes on some of the results attained by the use of this process 
'are intere<?ting. ^^My ^disease book,’ where the records of casualties were 
kept,” lie says, ‘^had clearer sheets from that day. For the last nine years 
I have only milked two cows for the house. Now T have a small dairy 
«-gain for rearing calves. Last year my two cows aborted. One I sold 
fat. The other was put on to the carbolic treatment, and so far she ha^^ 
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held and is due in Februar}\ A third cow I bought at spring has ahorted> 
so that I may fairly consider that I have contagious abortion again. Be- 
ing assured that small daily doses would saturate the system better than 
large weekly ones., I started giving the carbolic in bran. The cows were 
rather slow in taking to it. but now eat it readily enougli. The shed 
has had six beasts in for some months — ^the cow which aborted and is due 
in Febniari, the other whioli aborted is milk barren, one in milk and 
flue in May, one lieifer, now dry, which had a bad calving time at spring 
and nearly died, and two ver.y fine heifers due February and March. 
These timw liave 15 lbs. of bran each evening, in which is mixed five tea- 
spoonfuljs of carbolic acid and enough water to make the bran wet. This 
works out at about three-quarters of an ounce to each weekly, and costs 
le>s tlian a half-penny each. The heifer which had the bad time was so- 
weak that she reeled as rhe walked for many weeks. She is now mellow 
to tlie touch and ffainiino: flesh rapidly. The rest of the in-calf heifers are 
on the other side of t}>e farm. I am luniiing the two in the shed purely 
as an experiment, and have perfect f.aith, or T should not have risked 
them.^’ 

FBrmSng ai Drank Vlalm 

We have received from a correspondent in the Dronk Vlci district 
(Creighton) the following interesting letter on the progress which 
farmers are iriaking in his district: — ‘^The fanners in tln> locality have 
found out that by fertilising and constant hoeing of their crops they 
gt*t a better return for tiieir labours: before fertilisers wci'c being used 
in tlvio district the avei-age per acre of mealies ran from 3 to 8 muids to 
i]ic acu-. To-da}’' tfie average is running from 8 to 16 niuids to the acre. 
.'\’l -^he planters I have a^'cn tell me that it is useless planting without 
fertilisers, and that in future ihey intend to gc in very largely for. fer- 
tilising. The chief fertilisers used here are bone compound and bone- 
dust. 

^"Beans , — Tliis crop is coming more into favour here now, and I 
think in th.e near future the output of beans in this district will be 
enormous. This crop comes in after the tnealies are finished with and 
there is now very liltle risk in losing it from beetles, which caused great 

Imvoc before tlic i)roper season was found for planting. Qrass This 

crop is also coming into favour, Faspalum and Phalaris are both- 
doing well. One farmer went in for rye grass and speaks, v^ry highly 
of it. Crops for winter feed, such a? oats, barley, turnips, are being put 
in more extensively now for the purpose of feeding dairy cows, thanks 
t(VtJie creameries, whidi are bringing this commodity to a good use; in 
fact the farmers here arc making quite a nice little income fi'om same- 
and find by feeding their stock they get a better return.^' 




Kest g:rain-el<:vator in the world, is to be seen at Port Arthur. Canada, and has 
capacity of 7 j00o,ooo bushels. 

( See article by Mr. J. F. E. Barnes. ) 

From “ Canada as It isF 
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Moiem ro Qrmln»Hmnt§Ung Agplianoesm 


By J. F. E. Barnes, C.M.G., Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, 


As the subject (if haiullmg grain in buik is one which should be of 
interest to a huge number of the readers of the AgricuUural Journal, I 
have writ‘en the following notes, mainly tnilkd from a paper by Mr. 
Magnus Mowat I’Cad at the mcetirig of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
in March last and entitled, Recent Grain Handling and Storing 

Appliances at the MU hr at I Dacks.*' 

As Mr. Mowat is the engineer to the Millwall Ihjeks Ooiiipany, tlie 
facts adduced may he taken as authoritative. 

The paper opens with the remark that, in the interests of trade and 
shipping, there is an ever-increasing demand for facilities which will 
•enable shijtB to l>e rapidly released from docks. 

'Phis can only bo iUjliicvcd by the use of mechani^^il appliances, 
which enable (he irrods to lie handled with despatch and efficiem-y in all 
weathers. 

The Alillwall Docks Company have not been unmindful »)f tiie aci- 
vant^ges fo be; gained by the \\<(i of mch nnudiines, and in ismh Mr. 
Duckham, M.lnst. C •.!?]., their engineer at the time, designed the first 
pneumatic grain elevator, locally known as Mark Lam* Xo. I, an 
apparatus still in use. 

Siiue t;.eii additions costing about £170,000 have been made in 
labour-saving appliauctb in the grain department. It is tlie^r* additions 
whi(*h form the subject of the pa))er under consideration. We gal tier 
that at the Millwall d(*ck the methods which commend themselves to the 
Am(M*i(ain trade are m<t quite applicable for London. That Ltnjdou 
traders prefer “open floors,'' rather than silos, for dealing aith the 
Black Sea and Kussian grain, it being a softer cereal than tliat grown in 
America, and feriher that the cargoes of grain entering Millwall Docks 
are almost ontirclv in *V/nall paicols,” which have to he kept separale. 

'^The appliances whicli have b(>en installed have reduced the time 
taken to di^:charge a ship to one-half tliat occupied by the me! hods pre- 
viously in usc.^’ 

The installation situated at the north-west of the inner dock (*oii- 
sist of tdevntors and dios, together with a granary having 7 A acres of 
open floor storage. The equipment provides for tlie discharge and 
weighing of 550 tons of grain per hour ex ship and for its delivory into 
granary, silo or barge. 

The elevators, which come in contact with th^ shi|fs hold are the 
‘pneumatic or suction type. The paper contains many paiges of construe- 
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tioiial details; these, however, I pass over hb being of interest only ter 
the Civil Plngineer. 

The discussion, which followed the paper, brought out amongst 
other items of interest, valuable opinion for and against ‘T^ieumatie 
Suction’^ versus “Tlic Bucket Elevator^^ method of dealing with grain 
in bulk. 

Oji the ojie hand it shown that the suction system called for a. 
^nucli liigher working power than that required for the elevator system. 

The piopoi’tion being 3-8 H.P. per ion of grain y)cr the pneumatic,, 
as compared witli T5 to 2 H.P. for the elevator. 

Tile working cost of tlie latter being therefore less. 

But. on the otlier iiand, it was also shown that there were many im 
portnnt fea tines in favour of pneumatic elevators, viz : — 

Having larger capacity, they are quicker in unloading cargoes, ihus 
saving (ieniurrage rate^. ''riiey Jo not spill t!ie grain. Above all they 
d)'i‘])en'''e with ihe cxpcnsiNe process of ‘Trimming.^’ They have an 
adai^tihility for all Avcatheis, and for use with small or mixed parcels of 
grain Avliich tlie legs of a bucket elevator do not possess. 

Witli the pneurnaiic system the ]>osilion of the grain in a ship^s 
hold, Avhether under tlio hntclieonih. or wherever it miglit he, the pipes 
s.iv readily led lo tlie grain. In t]\i< regard it wa^ sljown that pneninatic 
machinery ofhu’ed many advantages upon any oth(‘r type, when i1 came 
to dealing with tlie more didicult parts of the eargoe"^. p]sp('eially so in 
the case of steamships, in which the grain was freijuenlly cai-ried in 
empty coal bunkois, and was nearl\^ always stowed on either side of the 
jnopeller-shaft tunnel, ^wliich passed through the holds at the after end 
of the boat. ‘Hi was obvious that grain in >such position could not be 
reached by an ordinary elevating leg with its end less-hand, and buckets, 
while, as Avas well known to all who had had experience of the operations 
of a pneumatic plant, tlio suction nozzle and ‘Armadillo' pipe did deal 
Avith grain in Iho-e difficult positions with comparative ease and 
ecoiioiny.” 

With regard to Tapid discharges, instances are cited where cargoes 
of upwards of 3,800 tons had been cleared in lOi working hours. 

In proof, hoAvever, that there Avere cases Avhere a comhination of 
bucket elevators and pneumatic plant was advantageous, the engineer to 
the Lund.on and India Docks quoted an instance Avhere a steamship, the 
“Wellington,” with 53.000 quarters of wheat, oats and barley on board, 
diA ided into forty- three parrels, from the Black Sea, was, by the employ- 
ment ©r thre? floating suction e’evator-? and six bucket elevators, dis- 
charged in three days. 

Further, he calculated tliat had suction plant ahjiie been used, tho' 
power, instead of being 1,400 H.P., would have been 3,500 H.P. 

With leference to the handling of grain in hulk instead of in bags^. 
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the commercial difficulties which had to be overcomo, and many of which 
^‘had not been overcome even now’’ were touched upon. 

In Canada, where the was sent to tfie ports in very large 

quantities, it was graded bBlore it left the farmers’ hands, or before the 
farmers knew to which grade it belonged, and it was turned into 
grain elevators in quantity, irrespoclive of ownership, that the 
grain elmators \v(Te til led from top to bottom. That was not the 
ca,se in England; when a ship arrived at a port, its cargo of grain 
was sold 10 various ]»urchasers and w^ag split up into smaller quantities, 
each purchaser iiu^istiny vpon having his own lot kept separately. Per- 
haps one paicel would fill a silo and a half and anotlier two and a half, 
and so on. So tJiat a very large ])oriion of the granary was unoccupied 
for tile [iiiie being.” 

In America, grain was classified or graded according' 1o locality and 
quality, and ^‘tho granary might bo likened to a bank; grain was de- 
posiled at one place, and the next day an e<]ual qiianiitv^ of the same 
grade c(»iikl be drawn at anotluu*.” This could not be clone in London. 
Again, l.ondon. r*< object to tlio grain being weighed in hulk ])y the auto- 
matic weighing machin.e, and t!ie old hand method bad io be resorted to. 

Ill some (jiniriers jnefererce is, it seems, given to the open floor 
storage s}^stem as againsi storage in s{lo<i. Tliis, authorities hold to be 
a great mistake, even where small parcels had to be dealt with ‘h*t was 
possihh‘ tn have twemtv silos witli twenty different kinds of grain in 
them, and to handle tlie grain just as well as in tlie levcl-lloor system.” 
In proof, att mtiem was ealled to the fact that The Mersey Dock and 
Harbour Hoai’d an? altering their system to silos in order to discharge 
from such vessels as the 'H-ellio,” 3,000 loi s within 30 hours. 

In Ai’gentina, where grain had for some considerahh' time been 
handled in hulk, wdiat are termed ‘‘transit silos” are adopted, and are 
so ealled b 'eaiise thev are intended not for storage, but for handling 
grain in transit fiom ti e railway to tlv^ stennners, hut as ships are not al- 
ways alongside, the transit silos jirovided the requisite temporaiy stor- 
age, and liberahd t};e railway truck<^ without delay. 

There are in Bibia two such silos, each bolding 10,000 tons of grain 
in bulk, a' al-o accommodation for 5.000 tons of sacked grain. The 
loaded train is run over hoppers, into which its contents are shot through 
slide s from each truck. 

iTen wagons can thus be emptied simultaneously at each vsilo. To 
empty each wagon of 40 tons occupies only five minutes. 

From the hoppers, the grain is lifted up to the towers by bucket 
elevators and dcli\eri>d througli weighers, 20 ton« per tip, on to the dis- 
tributing hand, and thence to .storage bins, or direct into the ships, as the 
case might 1 e. 

For sacked grein the same delivering bands are used, but at a lower 
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speed, and are fed by sack elevator«5 from different floors. Flying saek- 
shoote convey the hags to the ship and about 3,000 sacks per hour can 
be delivered. 

As to verstis ^^bulk/^ it was pointed out that although, gener- 

ally speaking, sacks might be rapidly handled and placed on a ship, there 
was always ihe question of storing them in the holds. That had had to 
be very carefully done in order to ensure the safety of the v(*ssol, time 
and labour were wasted and much delay ensued; and until those coun- 
tri<'s fif H’ whic’! grain is still sent in sack«, wen* bnmght into line with 
the vast grain-producing eountries of the west, where ^dmlk-handling’’ 
obtained, rcnnomical and rapid loading of steamers would be impossible. 

Moreover, the question ha\ing been gone into with a repie-entative 
of the corn trades, it was shown clearly ^ that ‘f sacks (tnill be al)o]isbed 
in ])ringing giain from abroad, iis cost in England i ould be ehoaponed 
by nearly 10s. per ton.’^ 

Another item which was discussed brings to liglit the astoni'ihing 
fact that, in order to meet the peculiar requiromemts of the London 
market; allhongh the dirt was by ingenious maehinerv rineoved from the 
wheat, it was again incorporated with the grain, the cx] da na tion ad- 
vanced being, that such was necessary to rtiain the original weight of the 
grain. 

Ro Dust in Wheat , — One speaker init the matter thus: ••Etfo?'is were 
anade to separate the dust from the grain, b it when this hfid been ac- 
complished the first request mad^* was to put it l>aek again, Mereliants 
paid Jor the dust, and they liked it to be left in th'* wlnau, althougb tlie 
"wbeat was nnudi more valuable when the diT^^t wi> extraeted ; instead of 
wlVeit in on'^ sack and'dust in nnotluT th.ey ])refei‘ied tb un mixej].'’ 
t The sca’e upon which tlie com industry is condiuded in ( 'amnia may 
he judged from tlie fact that tlie grain elevator at Port Arthur lias th.e 
icnormous (juantity of seven million bushels.* Se(‘ photograph, 

I To anyone who takes snfTieiont interest in tiu* subj *ci to f-dlow it 
up, T strongly ice minend a jienisal of dohn Fostei- Fraser’s admirable 
work entitled “Panada As It Is/' Chajiter dealing witli Storing and 
Distributing Corn, gives a lucid and graphic description of the corn trade 
and granaries in Panada — a perusal of that chapter, as also the rest of 
the book, will well repay the reader. For example, having given a pithy 
but lurid description of methods adopted in ^Vornering'’ of wlieat, he 
goes on to explain, “The farmer in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and .Vlberta 
is beyond the pale of all thi«^; he knows he will re(*eivo from somebody a 
certain price for a ceitain number of bushels he lias undertaken to sup- 
ply. The thing he is not sure of is, how his wheat will he graded ? That 
is done at Winnipeg. The Government Inspector, who does not know 


896,003 bushels ;= 20,003 tons (long) *. ^ — i to i. 
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^rom where the wheat has come, or where it is going, mounts a car; he 
has a long tube and he draws samples from 15 places in the carload, 
mixes them, examines Hicm, declares their grade, and issues a report. 
That is sent to the faimer. 1! he had reckoned he was sending out ^No. 
1 Northern,^ wi:ereas his wJieat is officially graded ‘N"o. 4 Northern," he 
can demand a survey. Ttiis is, a further examination and test by offi- 
cials of the Winnipeg Board of Trade, who know neither the names of 
tl.e selJer, nor the buyer. Their decision is final, .... from leav- 

iJig Wii I ipeg the identity of the wheat is lost, the wheat 

gambler in the East holds contracts to be supplied with half a million 
bushels from Alberta. But it is nothing to him if his No. 1 comes from 
the territory of A-^sinljoya, so long as it is No. 1 Northern.*" 

‘AVben tlie elevators at Fort William or Port Aithur are reached, 
all tlie v'lieat <>l' the West. ni‘ tlie same grade, is shot into tlie same bins, 
and ib(^ bin bolds between 'loJKK) and S‘),000 ]>ushels. Here it will be 
stortd for lliree, six, ]>ossil>iy nine, nionths, and is withdrawn just as 
Ibe world liungers for bread."’ 

In llie saiiK* bra(\ ir.atinci lie goes on to reeount numerous other 
details eoirjecK d witli the luindliiig ot wheat in bulk, boiv eleetrically- 
woiked macliinerv is emjdoyed io sift the wheat irom the ebalT and dirt, 
ard Jicw each is subsequently dealt W'itb, as also bow' damaged wheat is 
treated, ai d 1 dam]> wheat i'^ tlried, by an elesator I’or the jmi'pose, and 
fitted up w'itli the requi'^it:* n.acliineiy, enabling b s’ e!>s to be 

dried ij; iwenty-four li<<ui's; such wheat, however, is not allowed to mix 
w.uli sbirdard w heat. It is sold on its merits. 


Thai duck-raising can be made a very profitable side line on the 
farm is no longer a doubtful question. With artifieial means of hateliing 
and rearing the young, it is inadvisable to keep a large floek of hens for 
hatching the duck eggs. There is a ready and good market for both 
duck eggs and meat. 


The primary consideration in the selection of pigs for slaughter is 
health. Pigs suffering from any abnormal conditions or treatment 
creating feverishness or a rise of temperature are not fit to kill. Animals 
recovering from disease, or iho results of accidents such as bruises, wdien 
slaughtered immediately afterwards do not provide a presentable or 
relishable class of flesh, and are difficult to cure . — Live Stock Journal. 
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Agrieuitural MoiorSm 

r • 

, By G. H. M. 

It is with considerable hesitation one can muster sufficient ^‘callousness^^ 
to a sail the many hopes and expectations built around the motor tractor 
(oil, j)etr<)l and alcohol)^ ior ploughing and transport purposes in this 
country. 

Tile Jocal daily [lapers have fully reflected the prevailing idea as to 
size (liorse jiower and weight) and what is expccteil of these motors. A 
fe\v' words of M^arning at this juncture may not lie amisvS, and may pos- 
sibly save not a few of our more progressive farmers from a lot of worry 
and useless expenditure. 

It is thought by most of those who are interested in this subject 
that motors of 15 to 30 “brake’" horse power, and, most (*a])tiv£il.ing of all, 
weiglit only 3i to 5 ions, will be the right tiling for our ]‘cqmrements. 
The latter is the most serious mistake of all. 1'o obtain tractive enicieney 
Hicje must be \v( ight te- give adliesiori 

We have a fine exaiupJe at our doors. Why does the Uailway 
Management increase the size and weight of their locomotives year after 
yerir? Bcvause the light engines liave not ^uiricienl; strength to pull a 
payiujg load, nor enough weight to give the pro])er adhesion to the rails. 
It is a well known fact that; weiglit gives adhesion, which in turn gives 
traitive efficiency or grij). 

Another veiy im])ertant ]>oirit is tiie question of horse ])owi'r. Idiose 
not ver-ed in t he m^ysterics of mediainhr d horsepower may he surprised 
to know there are ihrer ways of rating an ongino, Indicated, brake 
and Jiomiral. 31io first is rlie power tia* engiru' is eapable of developing 
plus power absorbed liy friction of the moving pa its. 

Brake H.P. is the maximum power the engine is capable of trans- 
mitting to another machine. 

Nominal TLP. is more of a commercial term, its origin being some- 
what obscured. It is cnly applied to steam engines and represents about 
one-third of the brake horse power; thug a 15 brake engine would be a 5 
nominal H.P. 

The words “horse power,” as understood by many persons, re- 
presents the power that can be developed by a good, strong, averaged- 
sized horse. 

But when applied to motor engines, this idea is very misleading* 
iHothing dcTnonstTated this ffict more thoroughly than at the beginning 
of the automobile era, when the first manufacturers reaeoned that if one 
or two horses draw a carriage all day a one or two horse power motor 
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^B^ine ought to be eufficient to do the work. But they soon learned that 
they must cut loose iToin Ihi?^ sort of rerkoninc:. Prnctieal experience 
plainly shows us that to cope with the varying conditions of field work 
it requires 7 to 9 brake or 2^ to 3 nominal liorse power to ymll a single- 
furrow’' )>lough cutting a furrow 14 inches wide by 4 to <> inches deep, and 
10 to 12 bialce horse power to cut 7 to 10 inches deep, in virgin land of 
mineral origin; in old ploughed fields 4 to 6 brake horse power is 
necessary. 

Most of the land in N'atal is mineral^ whereas it is >aid the land in 
otlier countries is more of a vegetable composition. 

The above figures are taken from data carefully compiled day after 
day for im)iiths past of actual r^'sults and w'ork done in this country 
under local conditions. The figures are amply vorified by result of the 
international steam and motor ploughing competition, lield under the 
auspices of the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition Association, on the ITth 
of July last, at AVinnipeg, Tanada. T)ie winning motor was 40 brake 
horse power, pulling a 4-finiw plough, the driving wheels of the motor 
being 24 in(‘hes wide equipped with good lug? or cleats on tlie tires. 

It is not the object of the waiter to enter into the merits or de- 
merits of the oil. petrol or alcohol motors, but it is up against our motor 
enthusiai'ts io be cuvful. There are no intcTiial *:*ombustion ploughing 
or Iransp: rt engines at wO(k here yet, but there are steam outiits of the 
•Idirect haulage tyjie working suecessfully and cc'onomically under local 
conditions, and may be seen at any time. 

The internal comliUFtion motor is a delicate machine: tlie working 
iund wearing parts need skillrd attention and care. Tlie pow’er is not 
flexible like steam, consequently there is no margin for emergencies; for 
stationary use it is the ideal power, but for field work steam has not yet 
been beaten. 

Every man has Lis own interests at heart, theiefore do not be led 
away by being told that the ordinary three or four-furrow h u'se or ox 
plough is tlie right thing to liitcii behind an engine. If tiie manufac- 
turer of the engine cannot pnaluce a plough huilt for. hut is only (-on- 
cerned in selling, his engine, leave him alone and look elsewdiere for some 
other maker. 

When the engine and plough is purchased house it when Tiot in use, 
and take the same care of it as you do your favourite horse. 

Don^t expect to plougli the moon with it. Some of our farmers have 
pointed to land where animals could not find a footing, and asked if the 
•engine could plough such places. DonH look *‘or miracles; use common 
seme and success awaits you. There is more work and trouble attached 
to engine ploughing than the old-style ox plough, fc r tlie very good 
Tcason it cannot be left to the natives. There are limes, <jwing to un- 
iavourable weather, wl eu a lot of time is lost, but whim the ploughing 
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does eoinmen.ee a great deal is done in a very short space of time. He 
would be a poor farmer wlio could not do in one year what it now takea 
three to f(ur years to accomplish. 

The following few hints may be of eome use to those contemplating, 
buying an outfit: — 

For each ploughshare 14 inches wide (cutting 14 inches wide) there 
should be not less than 8 brake horse power. In other words, an engine 
or inoior <it .‘12 brake hois-* |jow(‘r for a four-furrow plough, this for 
ploughing 4 to 6 iT.ches deep, and 12 brake H.P. or 48 B.H.P. engine or 
lmot(u* for four-furrow plough, cutting 7 to 10 inches deep. 

'I’iic tiros of tlie sinaliost engine >2hould under no circumstances he 
less than 24 inches wide, an:! lie equipped witli diagonal gii})s or luge 
standing ud at leo.st 2 inches from face of tire, and spaced about U 
inc' ai art; fh t strips of iron with little or no projection are useless. 

Avoid the motor tractor with the high speed marine or motor-car 
tyro of (ngiuc, they lack t.h(‘ dead weight so essential to a good tractor. 
Wit!) the above lypes of (*n!gin(» the driviag wlK>eLs have a marked ten- 
dency to spin round on their axles without moving the tractor an inch. 
This is entirely due to lack of \v(dght and consequent dedVetive* adhesion 
to. or grip of tlie ground. 

I^ead weight, high power and wide driving wheels must be the 
woi tell words, 

A gang ])lough of l:h(‘ ligid type is not a success; tne heanrs should 
he in paii’s, each juiir being Jiinged to the drawbai* or plattorm which 
forms part < f the ploiigl). With this typ(‘ miifonu work can he 

rccomolished. They ^liould ]>o eqni]‘ped wdth circular coulters of 
liberal diameter. An engine jdough is a very diilVrent implement to 
l!ie ol’dinaiv' aiiiinaJ plough. Tlx* latler wmild g* to pieces tlio fir.-tt 
j>ca on, n' i h ing sliong e?K ugii (o siaiul the exc'cssive strain ,exer{ed by 
ihe eugire. 

An c gire built especially for road or transport work will never he 
a siuaess in the field for ])loaghing, hut the ploughing enlgine is a 
splendid machire for all-round wan-k. 

I'he most successful engines for transport are 100 to 130 brake, or 
32 to 40 iiomirial 11. P.; driving-wheel tires are 4 ft‘(t wide; they pull a 
big load and have amp'e |)o\ver lo get out of a bad ])]ace and climb a 
steep hill. 

\Vhi\‘ i wlividtials can 1»e beguiled into purchasing engines built for 
use in (^oin: tries where fine mrcadam roads ar? wel] looked after, so will 
o r t»ansport problems remain unsolved. 


Exercise is about lialf the wdnter ration for laying hens. 
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Th0 DHed Fruits Industry, 

By R. J. Bulmeu, Stellenbosch. 


(A Paper read before the Paarl Farmers* Associatio7i,) 

At a meeting of the Paarl Farmers^ Association, held on August Slst,* 
Mr. Ralph *1. Buhner read a paper on fruit drying. Mr. Isaac Perold 
presided, and anioiigst those present were a number of students from 
Elsenberg College. 

Mr Buhner said: In rearling a paper on fruit drying 1 wish to make 
it as simple as possible, as 1 am doing it for the benefit of those who 
iiave bad littli or no experience of the work. 1 shall endeavour to touch 
on the work |j*om tiie growing of the fruit until it is packed in-boxes ready 
for the coiiMimer. 1 shalf coniine my remarks to apricotss, peaches, pears, 
prunes, and raisins. 

V.AUtETlBS. 

1 c(»usi<ler tiie best variety of apricots is the Royal. it is a good 
colour; it ripens evenly, and is a fait'ly consistent bearer. There are other 
nanuHl \ai’ieties tliat make as good, or even better, a quality of dried fruit; 
but they have not tbe name of being regular croppers. The Cape apricoi 
also makes an excellent dried fruit, but on account of its colour it never 
has the same commercial value as the Royal and other darker-fleshed 
variel ies. 

Peach(s . — All vai'ieties of the Vo-called American ye]l(>vv-fleshed 
peaches make excellent dried fruit. There is no vloiibt, howmej-, that the 
best of all is the Muii*. It is a good bearer, and regular; it has a higher 
{lercentage of sugar, and is the best colour. 1 am aw^are that there is a 
large <ju:uiiity of (’ape peatdies dried and put on the market, and I have 
no doubt tliat iliese are what we see quoted in different market reports 
at such low fi^ires, often as low as Ud. per 11). In my opinion, this 
varietv can never he dried eoinn;eroially. 

Pears , — Pears can be classed with tipples in so far that all varieties 
can be made into dried fruit, but there are veiy few varieties that will 
make a gilt-edged article. There is no variety that can compare favour- 
ably with the Bon Chretien. 

Prunes , — So far as I am aware, there is only one variety of com- 
mercial prune successfully grown in South Africa, and that is the Cali- 
fornia dA4gen. 

Raisins , — Grapes of the Muscat varieties will al! make a useful dried 
article. The Hanepoot is the best of all. 
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Growing. 

To get the best results the growing of the fruit for drying should be 
just as thoroughly done with regard to fertilising, etc., as if it were 
grown for the fresh fruit market. When heavy crops of fruit set it is 
absolutely necessary to thin out. The cost of handling the large fruit 
is less than if it were all small. Comparing pound for pound, and the 
•difference in pi ices is so great that there is no comparing the two, and, 
most important of all. it is absolutely impossible to get regular crops 
without thinning, and the trees will live and bear years longer. Tlie 
:above applies to apricots, peaches, and plums. With regard to prunes, the 
best mode of thinning them is to thin out the branches of the trees in the 
winter, taking care to keep all water shoots off the tree.rs during tlie grow- 
ing season. 

Ticking. 

Although looked on by most growers as not vei-y important, there is 
no doubt tliat the success of fruit drying is dependent more on the stage 
when the fruit is picked than at any other time of the work. Apricots 
and peaches should be thoroughly ripe, but not over ripe; if they are 
picked too green thty will make a leugii and rinattraetive article. On the 
other side, if too ripe half the finiit will go to waste, and when taken off 
the trays tliere will bo little mere than ski:i left. Growers often make the 
mistake that, instead of picking their fruit every clay, when it is at th'» 
right stage of ripeness, 0 vS they would for the fresh fruit market, they 
let a lot get over-ripe, and it consequently falls off the trees. This is u 
great mistake, as fniit bruised by falling never makes such a good dried 
article as picked sound finit; in fact, all bruised and otlierwise damaged 
[fruit should be dried separately. Pears are best picked at the same stage 
as when picked for the fresh fruit market, and then allowed to get 
thoroughly j’i[)e in the picking boxes or baskets, and the ripe ones sorifd 
out periodically. An unripe pear will never make a saleable dried fruit. 

Prunes must be thoroughly ripe before harvesting. They are an 
exception to the general rule^ in so far as they can never get too ripe, 
and there is great danger of getting them too green. The safest plan 
Avith them is to let them fall naturally off the trees and gather them up 
•every day. Great care should be taken not to let them get sun-burned; 
also great care should be taken to keep all broken fruit apart from the 
other. This fact I Avill touch on later under dipping. 

G I apes for raisins should be picked on the same principle as they are 
picked for wine, that is, with a saccharometer, and grapes that show less 
than 25 per cent, of sugar will make a A^ery poor raisin. 

Cutting, etc. 

I will presume that you liave all the necessary appliances, such as 
trays, sulphur-houses, dipping kettles, etc. All fruit for drying should be 
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properly graded, tliiis saving a good deal of expense, and assuring an even 
-<quality afterwards. 

Apricots and peaches should be cut cleanly round, and not just pulled 
open, as done by some people, for a ragged-edged dried fruit never has 
4;he same commercial value as a nice clean-cut sample. After the fruit is 
cut, and this should be done directly on to the trays, and each half put in 
its place immediately and not (Jut in a great heap and put out afterwards, 
care should be taken to place as much fruit on tlie trays as possible and 
so economise a space. The surface of the fruit should never be allowed to 
dry off before putting it in the sulphur-house. Should this happen, it is 
advisable to sprinkle it with water. 

Pears . — Pears sliould be }>eeled and tjuartered, and the cores taken 
•out. Great care must be taken that these do not dry out before sulphur- 
ing. A plan practised by many is for each cutter to inive a basin of brine 
by him, and to dip the fruit in this after cutting. If possible, it is ad- 
visable to have all your pears sulphured, in time to allow ihem to get a 
few hours tunshine on the lirst day. Should this not be done, there is a 
great likelihood of tliese being a large percentage of very dark-coloured 
fruit. 

Api icols, peaches, anU pears are ail treated the same way after they 
are cut and on the trays. The quantity of sulphur to be used depends a 
deal <»n the condition and variety of fniit being riilplmred. Un- 
fortunately all dried finiit sells on \U appearance; therefore?, ratlier 
too much than too little snl])hur. Speaking generally, one pound of 
/Sulphur will he enongli for /!?U0 lbs. of fruit. Sirmld there be less fruit 
than will till tlie ^u!})l»ur house, then proportionately more snlj^hur will be 
required. I’roviding the suljduir is hii ruing well, i\\\y hours will be ample 
time for the fruit to got Ihonnighly bleaelied. The best guide to the 
beginner is to see that all tiie cujis of the fruit arc fiiH of liquid. After 
taking the fruit out of tiie sulphur house, it should he immediately placed 
in the sun. Sliould it h(' too late in tlie day for this, it is advisable to 
leave the fruit in the sulplnir Jiouse all night. 

Prunes and Grapes , — These both require dipping in a solution of 
caustic potash to crack the skins tc allow the nrjistiu e more rapidly to 
ipvaporate. The potash should be pni’c, and shviuld be used at the rate of 
1 to 20 gallons of water. Tins must always be kep*: at boiling-point. 
(Before using it is ad\isable to test the solution with a small quantity of 
fruit — that is, plunge it in and examine it, when it should show a quan- 
tity of very small cracks; these should be so small as to be hardly visible. 
The length of time required for dipping should be just a plunge in and 
•out — that is, about five seconds in the Ifquid. A liarrel of clean, cold 
vater should be handy, a iiinning stream where possible, and tlie fruit 
should be immediately rinsed off in this after clipping in the potash. This 
will go a long way in preventing the so-called sugaring of raisins. For 
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la^^er raisins the fruity* of course^, must not be dipped. I am absolutely 
■convinced that we, in the Paarl district, cannot produce layers; it would 
take too long for the fruit to dry, and the expense of trays would be too 
great. The fruit, immediately after rinsing, should be spread on trays, 
li there is a likelihood of these being dewy nights, it is advisable to stack 
the irays e\ery evening. After the fruit has been exposed to the sun for 
two or three days, it should be examined. If it is then dry enough to bo 
lundled without squashing, it should be scraped up into heaps at either 
end of the trays, and allowed to dry out by the air. This allows for a 
tauch ]iiore even dry, and also prevents the smaller fruit from getting 
diied up and spoiled. In the case of prunes, all ‘d'rog belJics,’’ Le,, prunes 
that evidently did not get cut by the potash, and are bloah^l, should be 
kept apart from the otliers, and by no means be scraped into the heaps. 

The next process with the fruit is the sweating. As soon as the fruit 
is thoroughly dry — and aftei a little expeiience a drier will soon be able 
to tell w'hen tl-is stage has arrived — it should be tested by taking a small 
quantity and giving it a hard squeeze; should it break open and show 
moisture, it is still too fresh. The time of the day it is tested will make 
a d tfcuiir.'. V/! eiias fruit tested in Die afternoon will appear quite 
soft on account of the heat of the sun still being in it, the sanu* fruit w^ill 
feel comparatively hard in the morning. If there is quantity enough, 
tiie best place to sw^eat fruit is in a cool room on an open floor. The fruit 
should be tlirouwn into heaps about two or tlireo feel deep, and ailow'cd to 
sweat for three or four days, after wdiiah it should he left for a fortnight, 
and then lie turned again. Providing Die fruit was brought in in the 
right stage- )f dryness, it should need no further handling until wanted 
for packing. 

I’ACKING. 

1 do not advise Ijeginiicrs to process and pack their own dried fruits, 
/rids is an (‘Xpert’s wxrk, and if not properly done it is likely to spoil a 
lot of fruit. (t is not absolutely necessary to jirocess or treat apricots 
and peaches before packing These should be packed in strong boxes to- 
hold lbs. This is found to he Die most sui table* si/x* of package for our 
marJv(U:s. Tlu? acliial picking is very simple as follows: Make up the l>oxes 
with the lid oii instead of the bottom, place }'our |>aper in the box, and 
then plan a layer of fruit in the box with the cut side downwards, after- 
wards fill up tile box and press fruit in finnly until the requisite quantity 
is in. 

I'runes have to bo processed before packing. This is clone by either 
steaming them or dipping them in boiling water, which will cause them 
to swell and have a good gloss. There is great danger of destroying the 
flavour of prunes by over-processing them. In my opinion most prunes- 
in this country are over-processed. However, as long as they sell on their 
looks and not flavour this is bound to happen. 
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Slow that I have roughly outlined the work in connection with fruit- 
drying, I should like to offer advice to those about to start this work. 
Firstly, make your motto, ‘^The best is good enough for me/^ and work 
up to it. Drying fruit is like wine-making in so far that anyone can 
do either provided he has the right material, but only by giving their 
Ciosest personal fittcntion in the work and being thorough. Se(‘ondl3% I 
consider that to be successful co-operation amongst produc ers is absolutely 
•essential. A grower cannot afford to dry a small quantity of fruit; but a 
number of small growers together by combining are able to turn out a 
large quantity of equal grade. The cost of necessary appliances is heav}". 
There, again, c'o-operation will help. Tliere are certain things one must 
absolutely have. Some growers dry their fruit on Spanish reed trays. 
These I do not recommend. I call them chea]) and nasty. A wooden tray 
is indispensible. These, of the regulation size, B ft. by 3 ft., cost any- 
thing from 2s. 6d. each and upwards, and they will hold GO lbs, of fruit, 
from which figure you can reckon on the cost of trays alone. Sulphur 
houses are Ix^st if built pemanently either of brick or wood. These, for 
tlie trays of the size mentioned abov^e, should have an inside measurement 
of 9 ft. by 3 ft. (I in., and a height of from 5 ft. to G ft., making the 
capacity for about 20 to 2^ trays, and allowing for a trolhw lino through. 
Tem])orary houses can be? made by nailing calico over a light frame of tlio 
same dimensions, and pasting paper over the calico. These movable 
boxes T would not .strongly recommend, a.s they arc so easily damaged by 
our Avinds. For prunes and raisins a copper kettle is necessary. One of 
a capacity of 30 gallons is the most nsefnl size. It should be properly 
bricked in, otbenvise the expense of fuel to keep it boiling is too great. 
Dipping baskc*t.s are also required. 

In conclusion, I should like to sIioaa' you that tbeic is still a largo 
opening for the dried fniit producer by quoting yon some figures kindly 
mpplied to mo by the Tinder Secretary for Agricultn re. louring the 
past three years there has been dried fruit im]>ortod into British South 
Africa to a value of £ 181 , 0 . 50 , or a total wciglit of 13,01(t.7G? fijs. ; 
1,G27,45G lbs, raisins and currants, valued at £21,331; and 53,358 lbs. 
prunes, valued at £1,(0)5, were imported during 1008; .i:2iV>05 value (»f 
almonds luive been imported daring the hist lltree years. During the 
past five years into Cape Colony alone there has been imported dried fniit 
to the value of £157,0G0, These values are, as you are aAvare, 1)asod on 
a low valuation per pound. Gentlemen, I say ^'Buck up”; >on have the 
soil and the climate. Capture this huge trade, and keep the imported 
article out. 


No animal responds more generously to gentle care than a sheep. ^ 
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The LMnff Bme. 

By Mary Rjtc’hik, 

President, Natal Bee-Keepers* Associalion; Natal Expert, South 
A frieau Bee-K eepers* A ssocial io n. 

{Conlimied from Page 17,) 


XVI.-- FEASTS OF MOXEY. 


Have you ever stood by a Virginian creeper vine, in the stillness ol' the 
early morning, when ihc first snnbeams were among the leaves, and 
Jistened to tlie glad Iiinnining of tho bees? It is one ])roiongcd buzz like 
the sound of a coffee mill! Or have you ever watched them at a bed of 
thyme at noon-day how they fuss over the blovssoins, picking and choosing 
as they do in the heather? Bees are not early risers as a rule, but when 
the goldcn-rod is in bloom in America and the weather is warm, the bees 
rush out of their hives at early dawn, and here in Natal, 1 hough it is 
past bed-tirne when the loqnat distills its sweetest fragrance, they hurry 
out, singing the gladdest song of the whole 3 ''ear, backwards and forwards 
from hive to orchard, in the dusk till it is too dark to watch them any 
longer, ddie honey has a rich, nutty flavour all its own. 

About the same time as the loqnat the mango trees bloom (the 
beginning of July on the Coast), and over these tiiey rejoice with the 
same glad hum. By the time the Bourbon cherry trees come out, the 
fobt excitement cf the spring is over and they settle down to steady work, 
beautifid snowy coombs are built and hrood-readng goes on apace. 

Then comes the orange blossom. We thought perhaps that nothing 
could be lovelier iluAn the cherry trees, but tin's is a beauty feast beyond 
description. The bees are happy, 1)ut too frequently on account of the^ 
windy and unsettled weather at this time of tlie year the honey crop is 
disajiprjinting. Whal liojiey is stored, however, is, as one would expect, 
of great whitfmess rind purity. 'Fho same may be said of the equally 
•fragile apj)Ie bios-om and the uncertainty of spring. 

In some didricts llie g*um trees flower and the rush begins. The 
sections fill rapidly, in three, two, perhaps another day they will be capped 
•over, ])ut the l^eginner has to learn that sections are not capped over 
straight away; the honey must evaporate first. At last ('ap]>ing is begun. 
The sections are removed as soon as finished tliat is sealed tightly to the 
bottom and capped over cornplet-ely, and marketed at once. This is ideal 
progress, but, being the spring, what often liappens is this. The centre- 
sections are almo'^’t finished, when alas, for the bees, the weather changes 
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and there are signs of rain. It is no bee weather that follows either wet 
or windy every day. If it continues the bees will uncap a cell every here 
•and there and the fine aj)pearan(e of the sections will be spoilt. To 
prevent this ihe J^^killed bee-keeper working for the market feeds back ex- 
tracted Jio.ney — deceives Ids bees, in fact Into thinking there is no cessa- 
tion of the honey flow. The food must be pure honey diluted witlr water 
(to feed sugar syrup now would spoil the sections). 

In many localities this windy spring weather is a time of scarcity. 
After the fruit blossom is ov(m* and before the summer comes with its 
flowers. llKue is ofttimcs a lull. Brones even are killed off as if it was 
winter and viii'sealed hrood pulled out and thrown away. But the spring 
tai!is tliai have kejit tlio at home have called a thousand flowers into 
blossom. Eacji successive rain brings the summer nearer and liastcns the 
honey-] larvest of the year. 

South Africa is a (’ounfiy of feasts and famines in }ioi"u*y as in every- 
thii>ig else. Once in six years the buckweed {Ecieinafiilius ori^nnendes) 
blossi'm'j and keeps Ixm s and bee-k'^epers Inisy, sections are filled quick 
and fast cajiped over white as snow. When this haopens Botanists and 
hee-k< epers are alike iihercsled iii watcliing the high tide of blossoms set 
in all over the husli. 

This plant arid ti>e S-iiotia among flow(‘ring trees cannot fail to 
atirnet the ntt<‘ution of anyorie interested in flowers or bees. But there 
an' ]iandre<ls (^f others well deserving of attention and study. Not the 
smalled wild-flower, not the plainest bush-tree but has its blossoming 
‘‘It is a tree witli yellow' beiries i)ut it has no flower’^ some one 
remarks in deseribiiig a ]»Unt, and we know that the flowers must be 
small ind insignificant — green, ])erhaps, to escape detection, but they 
were there all the same and tlie berries a proof of it. ‘^Vour pineapple 
plants may have flowers but ours luive none/’ is the remark of another 
superficial ubseiwer. ^J^he bees know better, and the white butterflies; 
they seek the blue flowers of the nineapples and the bananas to afford 
them pasturage. 

Many of cur lieautiful blossoms hold honey but not for the bees. It 
is a case of the fox and the stork. The stork could not ahnk out of the 
ehallow plate the fox put before him and the fox could not drink out of 
fhe fall jar the siork providifl. In the same way the flowers sprgad their 
feasts for special guests. Tlow many of our flowers are long-necked jars 
only the bvitterflic's can drain th.o l'ion(*y quit? inaccessible the bees. 

There are ])laiits like the Poinsettia, with its little golden cups sur- 
rounded by bright rod floral leaves, and the Asidepiadeae, with its strange 
litde lilac pouches, in which the honey glistens in the sunshine, but how 
ma%v flowers hide it away in secret pockets and long- tubed s]>urs. Take 
the Labiates alone. In the mint and thyme the bees are happy, but in 
the blight red salvia — a blaze of autumn colour in up-conntrv gardens — 
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the flower is so biag and narrow that the bees cannot enter and the sun- 
birds claim the feast. 

But here a strange thing happens to many flowers, for determined to 
have the honey and entrance by the front impossible, tlie bees quietly 
'bite a hole from the outside through the tube and. drink the nectar. 
In the heaths in England hundreds of blossoms are bitten in this way, 
and in our own wattle w oods there is the Granny bonnet, a little orchis 
iDisperis Fanmneae), of w'hich the flowers reveal a tiny circular hole 
just above the nectary, showing how the honey has been taken away. 

iinother honey plant is Leonotis Leonurus, Its gay bpikes of scarlet- 
orange gladden tfie traveller all the way from the Coast to the Bei"g* 
The flowers are visited by the little honey-suckers, and from this fact it 
is called bv the natives *‘Tyala be invtmi,^^ beer or honey for the birds. 
In the Cape it is known among the natives as umfincafitwane from the 
same fact. Among the Zulus it is u-Mnnyani. This plant is not usually 
regarded as a bee flower, but tins year we notice the bees constantly at 
the blossoms; perliaps they are unusually large. It is exceedingly in- 
teresting to watch the bees push their way in, sometimes turning a com- 
plete somersault in order to get a better •foothold. They Jiave bet'ii 
equally eager over the red salvia, not round the bushes for (lie flowers 
are too deep-throatod, but all ov?r the ground among the blossoms that 
have fallen,- Each corolla lias a drop of very sweet nectar which they are 
not above stooping to gather. 

XVTI.— GAY DRONES. 

Ijave found A purple- headed drone/^ writes a bee-keeper, “and I 
am very anxious to know if any one else has seen one.” 

I noticed tliree or four one year, but, as far as I ?’emember, they had 
helmets of many colours — very gay. 

In tlie X Y Z of bee-keeping, Mr. Root says: “This is a (jueer 
pecularity in natural history. Almost every summer someone writes or 
sends some specimens of drones with heads of different colours. Xot 
only do wo occcas ion ally find drones with white heads, but w^e find them 
yvith heads of a (dierrv-red colour, again of a bright green, and at othsr 
times yt II .vv. T ernress tliere is something very wonderful and mysterious 
to me in this matter. Why queer old Dame Xature slumld decide ro 
single out the heads of drones to sport with in this way will, it seems to 
me, be a pretty <liffieiilt niaiter to explain. AYhy should this peculiarity 
show itself in the drones more than in the ‘queen and workers?'* 

It seems to me more curious that Mr. Root, so keenly appreciative of 
the beau lies of Xatnre and who has written so much on this subject in 
its most prosaic aspects, should be puxzled here. Had Dame Mature 
Singled out the drone's head to sport with, it would indeed have been 
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These pictures illustrate the results of some interesting- experiments in the earthing up of wheat with a 
view to increasing its yield which have been made in the Cape Colony recently. A full reference to them 

will be found in our “ «/iei Comments, " 



' ''ThV l^ViNO Bee. ^ .•^/, ' ,'15S/--^'' 

' strange, but has she? What of the peacock’s tail, the pheasant’s plumage, 
the robin’s breast? Bee-keeper will find an answer in her own letter, {or 
she says, '^Tho spring has corae, has come, has come.” 

Prof. Thomson puts it in his ^^Studies of Animal Life,” ^^Wben 
the spring comes liow marvellous is the re-awakening, temperature rises^ 
colours brighten, life beeomoB ntrong and lusty, and the earth Ss filled 
with love. In human life one of the most complex musical chords is thC 
love of. mates, in the higher forms of which we distinguish three notes, 
physical, emotional and intellectual attraction. In birds the males are 
almost jilwars more decorative than their mates, and excel in the power 
of song; nor do they woo by singing alone, but by love dances and 
/falh'ring displa3^s of liiight plnniage. Insects are also very beautiful in 
form and colour, especiallv in ibe male sex, and a display of charms has 
often been noticed. Tiio student of insect life watches at a well-head of 
marvel and romance.” 

But to < ome I'ack to our drone bee. Wo Imow tliat the bees notice 
and reinemler (‘olours.- Is it’ wonderful that the drone who seeks to be 
reflected in las ladi(‘s’ eye- — and iier eyes remember hftxe nearly five 
thousand facets each — should don, as the case may be, a helmet of cherry- 
red, fnirple, crimson or gold ? 


XVIII.— THE WEPDIXG FLIGHT. 


^Tictuiv* a hot summer's day,” writes Madame de Charmoy, ^Vlien 
the sun at its zenith alone keeps watch over the drowsy earth asleep be- 
neatli him. Over the sunlit country the calmness of summer reigns 
•supreme. The winds, too, have gone to sleep, only the gentlest zejfliyr 
now and then on the hill slope caresses the long grass that thrills and 
quivers in the loving embrace. Tlrere, on the left, far away, the shimmer- 
ing sea heaves gently towards the shore; on the dazzling shingle of the 
beach the waves roll, curling drowsily The Avhole earth breathes love 
and repoFe.” 

It is on a day such fis this that the future queen takes her wedding 
flight. The bees have swarmed with the old queen, leaving a princess 
^^peeping” in lier coll. She duly emerges into a world of beautiful things 
one of the most beautiful. She seems to step consciously into a world 
wasting to receive lier. In the interests of peace slie destro)'S ttie oc- 
cupants of the other queen cells. She brooks no rival ; she feels herself a 
queen. 

Some ten days later, on one of those radiant summer days — a day of 
the days— she leaves the hive, and, taking careful note of its whereabout;^ 
wings her way into the sunlight. ^ 

It is the noon-tide of the year; the sea of blossom is at its highest 
tide. The flowers have put on wedding garments and the bells the bees 
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are ringing are wedding bells. The honey feasts are spread. Myriads 
of stamens shed theiT pollen; the stigmas of a thousand flowers open to 
receive it. Love-scents are everywhere. Over this sea of blossom flies 
tlie future queen. In the air tlie drones are holding high carnival, mak- 
ing more noise than ti^'enty swarms. ‘WTio makes the choice ? The queen, 
the drone, or is it fate alone? Does she choose purfde or green, or is the 
race to the strong? Soon she is out of sight afar in a world oeyond 
our ken. 

One wonders whether it is all as ideal as Maeterlinck dreams, tr 
whether the story that queen -breeders tell of queens sometimes returning 
hurt and niaiimd from the rough treatment they receive is equally true. 
If so the real is by no means ideal. It must be remembered, however, 
that in queen-rearing yards the conditions are abnormal and human in- 
terference must be taken into account. Who can say but that in natural 
conditions the real is the ideal, and that mating accomplished she returns 
to the hive and ‘lives happily ever afterwards’’? 

In time to c-omo she may in tiirn lead out a swarm or be shook- 
swarmed into her own hive by some np-tv)-date bee-keeper, but with this 
exee] thm sl.e lives socinded in the safety and security of the hive. Com- 
pared to the worker bee, licr life-time seems endless; inste.ici of six weeks, 
perhaps live or hix years. The life of queen and worker ad'o^rd a strange 
contrast; tlie division of labour is complete For tlio one a short life and 

R merry, for the other a long imprisonment. For the one the narrow 

house of motherliood, for the other tlie sunshine and the flowers. 

For many insects reproduction means death. In the case of the 

bees, the qnot?n lives cm, but the drone she mates with dies. His fate 

seems to me the most enviable in the economy of the hive. Death does 
not overtake him. He meets it full in the face, and that at the supreme 
moment of his existence, wlien the climax of his evolution has been 
rench(*d. There is no anti-climax, no aftermath. He figlits for love — 
and dies. Dies individually, but in truth it is the other drones that die; 
he live- on in the lives ^of innumerable workers for ve.ars and 3^ears to 
c me. 


Hens that are kept constantly scratching and digging for food are 
not apt to learn bad habits, the worst of which is egg-eating. Hens that 
Irave beef scrap and a plentiful supply of grit and oyster-shell or old 
plaster mashed up fine have little inducement to eat eggs; but: if eggs are 
broken before them they will cat them ea ^rly, and in this way they will 
learn the bad habit of egg-eating. 
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The Caned ten Fruit Industry. 

By W. A. MACiaNxox, B.A., Domiinon Trade Coniiuissiojier at 

Biinnnghaiiu 

(A Paper read before the flojfal Colonial Tasiihite on 
J) ecc ni h e r 7 Ih, 1 009 , ) 


( r.lUTt )K5.\L \oi K.— rii. f‘oll*>v\ ini;' paper f»ii ihv' (’'anadiaii fruit 
ijulustry wi'.j, we bt'li; \f% inter ost a wide circle of readers, in view of 
ilnr <‘ffoits winch are Ix^iny;* tiiade to iJevadope' ai^ export tra<le in fruit 
in South Aftaea. We are unable, on account pressure upon our 
spa»;e, lo pul)li'^h the wh )Ie of Mi', McKinnofi's paj)er, but the portions 
we have ounlt»*d are sucli as would b<‘ the least interest for Sc>ulh 
African readers. W'e are indebted to the Rev. j. Scott for the copv r)f 
Mr. Ma.cklnnorrs paper, j 


TiiK flirt e.\liiV)it of Ao\a Sootiaii »]‘}>l(*s Jiiado in this country was in 
18()(), rroiu liu' (rrlui!d ot tlio late J'iehard Starr, of Starr’s Point, a 
friend and ne-gldiour of tiie lion. ^'liarJe‘s Pre-eojt. who nitiodueed such 
iir\alind)i(‘ vaiietit^s as the ■'(Jrav^iisteiu/^ ‘fBleidieim/' “Iiibstoii Pippin/^ 
and ot!i(‘rs, olitained through the Royal J:lorlicijltiifa.L Society. TJie 
favourite "Jhdle Fleur” was juirodiit'ed by the Inte T^jisltop aftei 

wjiorii it is ^ti]l coiunionl}'' kiunvn as tlie ’’*Bi-‘hop^s I’ippin.^' At the 
Intimation II I Show held by that most liberal aiul l)enefieeiit organisation, 
tlie Iioyal n<»rH(.ullural Socitdv. m ISin?-, "Nos a Sei«tia was rmwo ex'- 
imi-sively reprosent< J, and sliortly afim wards r(‘gular roiisignments were 
first sent to London lo sailing vessel, a few hundr(*d ])arrels at a time: 
yet even under 'Uch ad\’erse eoiKlitions, very satisfaelorv resu its were 
obtained, for Mr. C. R. TI. Starr, who writes a most entertaining ac- 
count of these early days, tells me that lUenlieims then realised 3os. a 
barrel. By iho year l>>80 (he Lnidon sliipments totalled ‘M.ihio barrels, 
while last year ovm’ ^50,000 l>nirels were re;\t from Nova Seoiia to Great 


Britain. 


V.vLrns. 


For the wi ok of Ganada (he 'trade and Xavigavion Ikturns for the 
year ended Mi nd) 3 1st, lh()8, give th-‘ total exports (d gn^tm or ripe 
apph‘s (tluis excluding <lri<*d and eanmd fruit) at l,G2h,100 i)arrels, 
valued at $1,823, (>45 (« p >ro.\imately £‘*24,514). ()f this quantity Great 

Britain leceived praeti<‘')lly the wlvde, tin* exact figures beirg 1,490,311 
barrels. If may be adiied tint the dried apples exported in the same year 
ainounled lo (>,939,088 pninds weiglit. 

i’<ncunenlly wit; tuis tiemendous increase in quaniiiit's tliere have 
betm quite as great changes in the methods of ban iling. A vast systxmi 
lias been e\olved for pi*eventiag loss or waste in wnrel ouse, car, or 
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steamer, the process fecginniiig with careful paddtig of early shipments- 
and repacking in cold storage of fniit held for mid-season or late- 
markets; the barrels, thus packed to oairy are guarded against 

exoQSs of heat or cold, against breakage* pilfering, or tough usage in 
traudt. Immense expenditure is naturally required for ventilated pack- 
Sng-liouses,’ cold doiage warehouses, and refrigerator cars on land, and! 
cold chambers, lefrigerating plant, sirocco fans, air shafts, and other ap- 
paratus on board si dp, to say nothing of the army of men employed 
ev.ry year to pack and forward the products of the orchard. 


Frauds. 

Here we may refer to complaints of fraudulent packing and mark- 
ing, attributed to the soulless farmer, by tho-e who forget that the bulk 
of the apples pass out of his hands before they arc put up for export; the 
business morality of the much-abused fruit-grower is no worse, and 
probably somewhat lietter, than that of his commercial friends in other 
part=>, l>Lit in this case it is seldom put to the test. The packing is com- 
monly de ne by men emjjloyed by apple buyers or speculators, many of 
wliom ivpresent British firms, and operate witli British capital. They 
Ugin work at the orchards, from which many of the early shipments are 
exported direct, and are later on engaged in warehouses, grading and re- 
packing fruit that lias been put up more or less loosely for storage. They 
are duly instructed to oKserve the amenities of the higher life, or at all 
events to keep within the limits of error allowed by law to the judgment 
of the ordinary pnident man, and doubtles'^ they begin their task with 
the best of resolutions, meaning well by the ultimate purchaser of their 
handiwork. But, just as the road to perdiiion is said to bo neatly paved 
with good intentions, so the bottom of the barrel, which on sale will be- 
come the ^Tace,” is well and truly laid with fine, handsome fruit, evenly 
placed in narrowing circles of blushing red ; hardly less at tractive are 
tlie next two or llriee layers, also carefully placed by hand, wedging the 
first immovably. Then, alas! comes a falling off; whether it be that a 
giddiness caused by bending head and shoulders det^p in the barrel in- 
duces loss of memory, or that an ardent discussion on high oplitics brings 
oblivion of eommo7] things, or merely that our packer is unable to retain 
the vision of that smiling *^face^^ now hidden from view — ^whatever the 
cause, certain it U that he now becomes candcss; basket after basket of 
uncertain quality is poured in, and only when the process of ^^tailing 
off'’ is reached docs the memory return of that 1” gjrade-mark, 

already pencilled on the ^^head.^^ Then once more a couple of layers of' 
the best are hand placed — ^for might not some capious buyer demand to 
aee the ? — ^the barrel is pressed, nailed up, and ready for all coiners. 
A fearful practice, you say, sign of commercial decadence and morar 
depravity — copied, surely, from the devious ways of the Bed Man; true,.. 
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.though such thiiigs have bceu known, at rare intervals^ even oh the 
-co^it-TS^ barrowri and in the shop windows ot' this metropolis* 

iNSPROTOJiS. 

But 1 would not have you think that such methods are approved or 
-even winked at by growers or dealers in Canada; on the contrary, bctii 
have stiongly supported the Government in its campaign, educative at 
.£rst, now punitive, to stamp out these frauds, Mr. McNeill, Chief of ttic 
Fruit Division at O.t.uva, has an able staff of inspectors employed in 
detecting and proecuting the offences of false marking and packing. The 
penalties have been gradually increased, and this year the names of con- 
victed packers have been published in a Government report. Some idea 
cf the value and calibre of tiie inspectojs may be gathered from tiie fact 
that wlien not engaged in actual inspection they are able to meet fniit- 
. growers at orchard lutetirigs, and in the winter at meetings of Fanners^ 
IiLslitutes, to discuss wilh them, not merely commercial problems, but 
those having to do with friiii culture in all iis aspects; they give orchard 
demonstrations of s])rayhig, of 2 >runing and grafting, or at other times 
•of packing ai)ple6 in barrels and boxes, and always in the presence of 
asseiub.ed giowers, thiin whom tiiere are no keener critics. An inspeclov 
who did not thoroughly luuieislaiid his work would have a most uncoiu- 
.fortable time, and would never have a second lieaiiug. 

Development. 

To relurn from this digression, please observe that ajiurt f3!’(»m mere 
growth in bulk, startling as that grov/th has been, there are other features 
in the modern develrpjiient of our export trade which are almost i‘qually 
interesting. At first under Government auspices, and more recently by 
private enttrpri*se, trial shipments of various tender fruits have been sent 
to great Britain in cold storage. Without going into details, it may ha 
said that tlie experiments made with peaches, pears, grapes, and even 
tomatoes resulted in the collection of valuable information, which served 
as a guide in tlie selection of varieties and in determining the best 
methods of handling, packing and storing the fruit. Thermographs ae- 
crompanied each shipment, both on the ears and in the cold storage cham- 
ber on board ship. The complete records of temperature thus obtained, 
together with reports on. th3 condition of the fruit in transit, on arrival, 
at time of .vale and al't(?rvwds, furnished information of the utmott 
value to subsequent shippers. In the present year we have had highly 
suiceessful -shipments of peaches to Glasgow, Birmingham, and London, 
and I have seen in Birmingham a consignment of Canadian Anjou pears, 
*beautifully packed and in perfect condition, .Having demonstrated their 
to enter this new field in a small way, our fruit-growers need only 
‘tow extend their operations, since a regular supply of the right quality 
Will ensure a steady demand. 
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But even in the apple trade there have been developments, such ^ 
the increased use of small packages for fancy fruit — ^the special egg-case- 
type, or the plain forty-pound box as used in British Columbia and, 
California; still more recently a Burlington firm has been experiment- 
ing vrith a Mualier box, holding from eighteen to twenty pounds of fruit 
1— an ideal package for the householder, and (s^ce it is filled with the- 
finest apples) one likely to be twice blest at Christmas time — an equal 
boon ‘‘to him tliat gives and him that takes.” And here again we find 
the grower following his product to the consumer's very door, for he- 
actually quotes a price at whi^h he will deliver these packages, carriage 
paid, at any addre-^s in Great Britain ! 

G ^ >VEll X Mt: XT Assi sta n ce. 

To attempt n detailed statement of the assistance rendered directly 
or indirectly by Fedeial and I’rovincial Governments to the fruit in- 
dustry would exceed the limits of this paper and of yoitr patience, but 
the iraiii outlines ninv be (H* some interest. First, there are experimental 
farms under Dominion supervision in most of the provinces, and under 
local administration in all, when* both field and rc^earoli work are carried 
on ; in addition, some oi' r).(* provinces have established in various dis- 
tricts illustration statioJis whic’i' combine the functions of experimental 
aitd model farms. Here the grower has the advantage of iimumerabbi 
tests ef varietiis of soils, molhod of culture, spray liuids, and many other 
matters wdiicii he could not atfoid the time, money, or space to investi- 
gate for himself. As a rule lie may also look to these stations for a 
inodei which he will be safe in copying so far as conditions are similar. 

At Farmers* Institutes (in receipt of grants from the Provincial 
(fovernmeuts, which fiho provide '-poakers for some of their meetings) at 
least one subject of interest to fruit-growers is sure to appear on every 
programme. Some of tl.'e institutes hold orchard-meetings in spring and- 
etimmer, at wliich, as mentioned above, demonstrations of practical work 
ore furnished by (experienced men. The bulletins issued by the various 
brauclies of the Department of Agriculture, ch^aling from time to time 
with such (piedions as cold storage, tlie pocking, shipping, and market- 
ing of f nit, the export trade, insect pests and funjgus diseases and their 
r(‘me(lics, crop reports and statistics, are sent post fre<j to all wdro ask 
for them ; and if may be added that these publications are read with 
intellig(mt interest, the farmers^ early prejudice against "^denoe” as be- 
ing '‘unpracticarl” having long ago disappeared, since it is fully re- 
cogn,is(id tr?-day that science is but another name for sense. 

Some years ago, when it w^’ls seen that the average grower either' 
could not afTord, or would not install a thoroughly efficient spmyihgc 
imachine, the Fruit Division at Ottowa purchased power-spraying outfits 
operated by petrol engines, and sprayed a number of Orchards in 
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digtricts througJiout the eeaeon. This wa« don<j to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages of power over hand work, and also to show the desirability of 
small gi’O'wers uniting in tlie purchase and operation of the necessary 
plant The I'ruit-growera concerned weie charged with the actual cost 
of material and labour for the four or five necessary applications, each 
paying in propoition to the number of liis trees. The work was very 
Successfully carried out under the supervision of the permanent staff of 
fruit inspectors, and the result is that ])ower-spraying has been adopted 
in the leading fruit districts, both by groups and individual growers. 

Tiie fccrxictis ot! fruit inspectors have aheady been referred to, but 
theje is still auotiier set of inen looking after the interests of the fruit- 
grower, even when his product has left Canadian shores. Under the 
Minister, the IloJi. Sydney Fisiier, at the time when Professor Eobert- 
son was Commissioner of Agii?ulturc, the examination of Canadian pro- 
ducts on arrival at British ports was perfected, and this services lias been 
continued ever since ; so tliat to-day Chief Inspector A. AA' . Grindley, with 
headquarters at Lherpool, has a staff engaged at London, Glasgow, Bris- 
tol, and Mancliertoj-, vvaicliiijg the handiiiig of cheese, butter, eggs, fruit, 
and other peiisinihle products. Xot a steamer discharges lier freight at 
one of these ports but an inspector is on hand to observe the condition of 
e^ery package as it leaves the sliip's side, to •se(^ that it is properly 
lia. died, ard to record and report Ids observations in detail. The bene- 
ficial effect of tiris ^yshmi in preventing breakage and waste will at once 
be evident. But the number of mistakos on the part; of shippers or 
transportation (ornpanies which have been put right as a result of their 
representations can scarcely be computed. 

Finally, though the fac'l is .so well known as hardly to require repeti- 
tion, the Canadian High Coniinissioner is alway.s on the alert to .see that, 
the interests of every (vanadian engaged in trade with tliis country are 
carefully and efficiently safeguarded. Indeed, tlie services rendered by 
the present distinguished holder of tliat high office, not only to tlie fruit 
industry, but to Canadian enterprise of every description, cannot be too 
gratefully ackno\vledg(‘d. 

It should ho noted that the object of the GoTcrimient througliout is 
to assist fruit-grower^ hy d<.ing for them only those tilings which they 
could not well do for themselves, being careful at all times to encourage 
the spirit, of self-help. coniinued.) 


f 


SiMe spots cn the recks of horses are often caused by the mane being 
too heavy. Thin the naaiie out when it works under the collar. 
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Cmpm Fruit Ex.§ntrtm 

REVIEW OF THE 1909 SEASOif. 


II. 

The following is a continuation of the report by the Cape Government 
Trade Commissioner in London on the Cape fniit export trade, the first 
inetalment of which appeared in our last issue: — 

The present freight rates charged by the Conference Lines of steamers 
. for the cold storage in their ships are : — 

For peaches 668. 

For pears and plums, 60s. 

For grapes and sundry fruits, 65s. 

For pines, oranges and other fniits shipped in the ventilated hold, 25s. 
All plus 10 per cent, primage and at per ton measurement of 40 cubic 
feet. 

The fruit shippers have, through your Department, preferred a re- 
quest that representations, with a vie\v to certain modifications to these 
charges, might be made to the sliipping companies. With this object, the 
Ag'ent-Qeneral and I have made ourselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the statistics and other details of this subject in all its bearings, so as 
to enable us to carry on these negotiations, which liave been of a pro- 
longed nature and one not yet concluded. 

I am, therefore, prevented from dealing fully with this subject at 
the present time. 

The question of additional accommodation in, tJie ships has also 
been much discussed. This is, however, a very difficult question and en- 
tirely rests with the shipping companies, but I can assure exporters that 
if the shipping companies are satisfied that the fruit export trade will 
eocpand, and that the rates of freights are remunerative to them, they 
Iwill in their own interests increase the cold storage accommodation in the 
sEips and probably provide additional accommodation in new ships. 

The advIsabiUty of shipping fniit in the intermediate steamers has 
engaged my serious attention duiiiig the last three years, and I am forced 
to the conclusion that as matters now stand the position is far from being 
satisfactory. 

I understand that it has been customary for shippers to pack their 
fruit with a view to shipment by a certain mail steamer, but that if their 
fruit did not find space in the mail steamer it was kept over and shipped 
; by the following intermediate boat sailing on Tuesday, ten days after the 
Ifruit was packedv These intermediate boats usually arrive ixi tbe East 
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India Docks, London, on Thursday night and commence discharging 
.<!argo early on Friday morning 24 days after the date of sailing from 
Table Bay, and experience has shown me that, notwithtanding every 
effort made to get the fruit to Co vent Garden before the sales closed, in 
most cares it had to be held osrer until the following Monday, as Satuv- 
day is no sale day. The eonrequence is that fruit consigned per the 
intermediate boat clashed with the fruit which arrived by the mail, which 
Bailed from Table Bay 14 days later tlian the mail steamer in which it 
was originally intended tlie consignment should be shipped. 

This method of rJiipping has proved disastrous to the export of 
grapes, and has been the cause of the bad condition and part failure of 
large quantities of grapes wliich were shipped under the Government Ex- 
perimental Scheme during 1908, a failure for which, most unjustly, the 
scheme was generally blamed- 

In addition to this, there is the question of cost. Fruit which arrives 
- by the mail steamer is carried to Nine Elms Station without any addi- 
tional charge, whereas if if is landed at East India Docks it is. liable to 
wharfage and landing charges, for which a special tariff has been granted 


for Cape fruit as follows: — 

14 Ifes. 

21 lbs. 

28 lt>s. 

Single case 

.. l^d. 


3d. 

2 Battened together . . 

. . 2d. 

3d. 

4d. 

3 ihittened together . . 

. . 3d. 

4.1. 

•lifd. 


I have made an estimate of the additional charge per ton above the 
freight already paid on fruit landed at the East India Docks, and by 
adding the additional cartage chargeable have arrived at the following 
figures : — 

‘^'Peaches and nectarines, about 12s. per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

Pears, plums and apricots, about 13s. 3d. per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

Grapes and apple?, about 7s. 3d per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

Oranges and pineapples, about 7s. to 8s. per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

The prices, of course, vary according to the size of the boxes and the 
number which go to a ton, and also depend on whether they are battened 
together or not. 

I cannot say anything more about this subject at present, except 
that strong representations, which form part of the negotiations now 
pending, have been made to the shipping companies. 

I would, however, suggest that if the shipping companies can be in- ‘ 
duced to make a reaso.nable reduction in the cold storage charges by the 
intermediate steamer^ exporters should take advantage of the space in 
these ships to ship their apricots, plums, nectarines and pears, as these 
firuits travel well, thus creating more available space in the mail boats. 

I hesitate to suggest that shippers should consign their peaches by the 
Iritermed^^ steamers as they are not very satisfactory travellers, and I 
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certeinly do not recommend any exporter to ship grapes by the slov 
boats. It is quite out of the question to expect the existing' variety of 
girapes to keep for such a long peric^. If we succeed in transporting^- 
grapes in a satisfactory condition by the mair steamers it will be more- 
than has been accomplished by any other country equally distant from 
England. 

The transportation of grapes in the intermediate steamers has been 
the source <^f. the greatest 1ok-s to the shippers in the past. It must, how- 
ever, be pointed out that as tlie Union-Castle Co. have, at considerable 
cost, fitted up their intermediate steamers with cold storage accommoda- 
tion, it is expected that shippers will take advantage of the space afforded, 
particularly as the accommodation in the mail steamers is found to be 
iniadequate during the busy part of the season. 

Fruit, which is intended to be shipped by the intermediate steamers, 
should be gathered and packed intentionally for this purpose ; that is to 
say, shippers should not try to ship by the mail steamer and then, if 
their fruit is shut out, to keep it over for six days waiting for tiie inter- 
iuediate bout. It would he better under those circairnstanees to try and 
find space in the following mail lx)at, as the fruit would then arrive on 
this market a week earlier than if shipped by the intennediale })oat. 

The best advice I can ofler. to those shippers who are not well ac- 
quainted witli the eircairistaiiees, is to engage space in the mail or in the 
intermediate steamers before they gather their fruit, and only pack fruit 
fcjr export if \bey are fure ot finding space for it in the selected ships. 
It is absurd to repeat tl)e Tiiistakes of the 1908 season, when fruit uas 
kept over for 14 days jn the Jloeks at Capetown, and then eventually 
shipped by llw* iulermediate steamers. Such shortsighted action has 
been the caui^e of much trouble and loss to exporters. 

While dealing wdth the question of transportation of fruit, I wish to 
say that on frequent occasions I visited Soutliarnpton, and the East India 
Docks, wiiile the fniit was being discharged, and on every occasion I 
found that every care was being exercised, and that both officers and 
Bervants of the Union-Castle Co. and the South Western Railway Co., as 
well as the docks < fficials, always gave their closest care and attention to 
the careful and expeditious handling of the Cape fruit consignments. 

EkoLfSH RvinwAY Pbeights. 

Witli reference to the classification of freight by the railway com- 
panies in the United Kingdom, I rind that in fixing their trailf, regard 
is given to the value and quantity of the fruit carried. For instance i — 

Pears and apples are placed under Class 1 (the lowest rate). 

Oranges, leinonr^ end plums under Class 2. 

Apricots, nectarines and peaches tinder Class 3. 

Grapes, packed corkrlust or sawdust, under Class 3. V 
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Pines (not hothouse) under Clas9 4. , 

Pines and other hothouse fruit, under Class 5. 

Grapes, in any otlier package, under Class 5. 

It will therefore be seen that Cape grapes would, according to this- 
tariif, be subject to the rates in Class 5, which are the highest, and that 
Cape pines would come under Class 4. 

To give some idea of the differences in the charges, I will give as 
a sample tlie ratts on tlie London and Sotith-Western Eailway between 
Southampton ant! llfraconilie: — 

4 Class 1, per ton, 30s. 3(1. Class 2, per ton, 37s. Class 3, per ton,. 
448. 7d, Class 4, per ton, 51s. Class 5, per ton, 64s. 7(1. 

It will thus be seen that if Cape grapes and i>ines have to remain 
under their pn^smt class, the railway freights for long distances, such as 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, would be almost prohibitive. I therefore ap- 
proached different railway companies and have explained to them that 
both Cape grapes and Cape pines rhould be regarded as clu'npcr classes 
of freiglit, as compared witli those grown in hothouses, and that they are 
being im|)t)rted IVom tlie Cape in large Cjuantities, and I have asked that 
they should be placed under Class 3. 

Th(^ negoiialions have been of a prolonged nature and are now being 
carried di between }u\>(*lf and the Kail way Classification (U)miiiittee. I 
haV(^ not yet roceived a final reply, but in an interview I had witl\ a 
representative of this committee I am led to believe that rny recpiest will 
be granual. 'I'Iumh are af present small diftieultiis s’ill in the way, which 
I hope will disappear before the forthcoming fruit season. 

I will now deal with each particular fruit separatidy. — 

Apricots. 

During the past season 2,164 boxes of apricots were s]up|:>ed, as 
against 10,486 cases the previous year. The season for apricots is very 
short; tlie first shipment arrived about tlie first week in January, and 
cousigTUJumis continued to be received until the tir<( we(‘k in February. 
UliO large shipments (>t the 1908 season were a great mistake, as the 
prices indicated. By far the greater portion was shipped as a speculation 
by one shipper who had no knowledge of the riKiuirements of the London 
market. In a previous report, 1 recommended ‘‘caution and moderations^ 
in the shipment of apricots; I akco jxiintod out that in England apricots 
are not generalll' regarded as a first-class dessert fruit, but arc cliiefly 
used for cooking, although ih(?re is a limited demand for large and well 
coloured fruit for dessert purposes, I think the inarkc^t will now take 
about 600 to 700 ca^-es per week and will gradually expand. 

During the 1909 season the fniit generally arrived in \ery good con- 
tdiiipn, tl:e quality and appearance were much better, and there was a 
considerable improvement in the packing. I noticed, however, a few 
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i^pm wMch were not carefully graded as to size; in other iasttmoes 

4oo much wood wool had been used in the packing, while a few small lots 
arrived in a wa?ty condition. 

. The prices made during the reason were very satisfactory. They 
commenced with about 6 b. to 8s. 6d. per box of 30 to 36, and Ss. to Bs. 
"Sd. for 16 to 20 counts. These prices were maintained to the end of the 
season, and may be considered the average prices for the season ; in a few 
jjltetances for extra fine fruit 8s. 6d. to lOs. and even 12s. was paid for a 
dwi of 36. 

The system generally adopted has been to pack the fruit in trays 
holdii^ 30 to 60, and I do not think there has been any objection to it 
in the trade here. During the past season, however, one of the largest 
shippers of apricots adepted the French system, by packing 16 to 20 fruit 
in small boxes 11 ^ inches by 8,i inches, with little or no wood wool, 
^^hese small boxes were shipped in crates ; this was a very neat package 
hud the prices made were satisfactory. 

' Apricots must be packed tightly with as little wood wool as possible ; 
'etch fruit must be wrapped in a suitable piece of paper, and if trays are 
used they should be battened together in sets of three or four. 

Particular atteution should be paid to the grading of the fruit ac- 
cording to size, and only large, well-developed fruit with good colour 
should be shipped. 

Peaches. 

During the past season 17,298 boxes of peaches were shipped, as 
'Compared with 12,926 boxes the previous year. The quantity was not in 
excess of what the market can take, although there is every reason to 
believe that any sudden and considerable increase in the shipments would 
have the effect of bringing down prices. 

The first shipment arrived about the first week in January, and con- 
signments continued to be received up to about the end of March. 

The prices obtained during the season (considering the very bad 
condition of the fruit market generally) were very satisfactory. The 
first shipments during January made 128. to 208. per box when sound 
and of good size and colour, some specially good marks making up to 
30a, per box of 16 to 18 and 20 to 24 counts. When the larger ship- 
ments arrived during the latter part of January and during February, 
ithe prices for the first quality came down to 8s. to 16s,. 6s. to 128., and 
8s, to 98., while the “Clingstone” yellow and cplourleBB varieties were 
making 2s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. per box. 

During the last few weeks of the season, in consequence of the bad 
•bpndition of the fruit on arrival, the prices fell to about 5s. to 8s. for the 
ftrst quality and Is. 9d. to 3$. for the inferior grades, 
f The^average prices for peaches of good sige and colour may be takmi 
■Stq be 78; 6d. to lOs. 6d. per box of 15 and 20 to 24, wherefts the prices 
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for yellow, colourleJ^s and Clingtstone varieties probably averaged 3s. to* 
48. 6d. per box of similar counts as above. > 

During the past season the peaches arrived in rather a better con- 
dition than the previous year. During the latter part of the season, how- 
ever, several shipments proved to be affected by maggots a few days after 
landing. This caused uneasiness amongst the buyers, as the outward ap- 
pearancje of the fruit was good, consequently the sound as well as the* 
affected fruit suffered. 1 caJl the attention of the growers to this with 
the hope that they may find a remedy for this evil. 

The grading was not always satisfactoiw, although there has been a 
general improvement. One or two new shippers showed an entire want 
of knowh'dge of the requirements of the London market by shipping 
absolule nibbish in the shape of small immature green peaches vith 
long points. 

Several sliipments of Yellow Flesh, Colourless and Clingstone- 
peaches w^ere again received this season, but it is not necessary to specify 
them by name. It is sufficient to say that the English market does not 
want them, as the prices before quoted will indicate. 4 .iiis is unfor- 
tunate, as some of our grow'ers, I am afraid, planted large quantities of' 
these varielies, and, although they are not popular here, tliere is no doubt 
that Ihe flavour of some of the yellow peaches is excellent. This makes it 
difficult for the growers in the Cape Colony to understand why the* 
English ma’ket will not buy them, but let me give one of my experiences 
in coniiectio:i with this particular subject. 

One morning I walked into the stand of one of the leading com- 
mission Bal(-?men at Covemt Garden; after greeting him and inquiring 
how he was getting on with the Cape fruit, he said to me, pointing with 
his foot to a pile of boxes containing ^'Yellow peaches,^’ ^‘Look at that 
rubbish.^’ Pretending not to knouf what he meant, I said, ^‘YiTiat^s the 
matter with ihem?’^ Instead of answering me, lie asked me '^Will you 
buy them?’’ said I, ^ffnit I would like to eat tiiem; they are of 

excellent flavour.’^ ^^'hat may be/^ he replied, ‘‘but I don’t wont to eat 
them, and I can’t sell them.” He added that he had had them there for 
weeks. 

It is not much use for me to specify the varieties by name which the- 
London market will take, as peaches, unlike other fruit, are not ifiuch 
known in the market by their names, but rather by their appearance and 
^quality., 

The market requires a fairly large peach, with white flesh, round in 
(S'lilape, and with as much colour as possible ; it must not have a point and 
must be juicy. Colour without size will not avail. Size and colour must 
be combined in a perfectly saleable article. 

Packing . — The packing during the past season was as usual good^ 
‘Some shiepers, however, packed in boxes wdiich were too frail,^ which 
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caused them some loss, as these box^ could not stand the journey. Some 
complaints were also made about the coarseness of the wood wool used by 
some packers. 

A few packers again tried the French method of packing in cotton 
wool^ but this did not prove altogether successful, the fruit thus packed 
not having arrived in good condition. Experience shows that cotton wool 
packing is not suitable for a long journey. It is too Sense and does not 
^ allow the cold air to get to the fruit «oon enough to retard the process of 
4 *ipening. The best method of packing is that which has for a long time 
been adopted by the Cape packers: that is in trays holding from 16 to 
24 fruit, strong enough to carry the fruit ; each peach to be wrapped in 
suitable paper and packed in soft white wpol of the b(3st and finest 
quality. To save market dues and to facilitate handling three trays 
should be battened together. 

Ch'ading , — The Government's official grades should be carefully 
followed. Only fruit of uniform size, shape, ripeiu?8s, quality and colour 
should be packed in each tray. Each tray should be fully filled with the 
fruit; complaints this season included instances where one or two fruits 
less than the number indicated were included, and whei-e fruits clittering 
over an inch in diameter wc’re included in the same box, and where only 
18 were packed of a size, of which 24 could have been sent in the same 
box, the rest of the box being filled with wood wool. The fruit in every 
box of the similar grade and mark should be identical. 

Neotabines. 

The shipments of nectarines during the past season amounted to 
18,191 boxes, as against 768 for the previous year. This increase was very 
welcome, tliough the demand on the London market is not nearly so great 
as for peaches. Tiie more colour, the better il: is appreciated. There is 
uo objection to the yellow-flesh nectarines; these are known as the Golden 
nectarine, and are rather sought after. I hope the gradual' increase in 
:the number of shipments will continue. 

The first consignments arrived during tlie latter part of January, 
and shipments were received until about the middle of March. The early 
arrivals made about 10s. to 20s, per boxes of about 20 to 26 ; afterwards 
they were being sold at 8s. to 16s., sometimes up to 20s. per box. The 
prices were well maintained up to the end of the season, Tlie average 
.prices for the season would be from about 7s. to 13s. per box. 

The fruit generally arrived in good condition, and a bad box of 
^nectarines is rarely seen on the market. 

Packers must, however, be very careful about the grading. All fruit 
■in each box must be uniform in size and colour; they could be packed in 
troys or boxes of 24 to 28, wrapped in paper, and a little woo^ wool 
blibul^ but it must be of the finest and best quality; three trays 
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Plums. 

The total shipment of plums for the past season amounted to 82,184, 
^8 against 15,047 for the previous year. This large increase was not too 
much for the market to take* The favourite varieties were much sought 
after and ipade good prices, Tlie markets are widening and the demand 
is increasing for this fruit. 

The first shipment arrived during the third w^eek in January, and tlie 
last shipments at the end of April. 

The prices at the commencement of February were ^T)urbanks/^ 3s. 
to 4s.; ^^Wickson/^ 4s. to 7s.: “Satsumas,^^ 8s. to lOs. The following 
week ^^Biirbanky' were making Is. Od. to 2s. ; “Wicksoiis”^ 2s. 3d. to 48. 
f)d. ; ^^Satsnmas/^ 6s. to 10s. ; ^^Apple Plums/’ 7s. to 10s. 

At the commencement of March ‘^Wicksons” were 3s. to Is. Gd. ; 
^n\elsevs/’ os. to 8s. ; ‘'^Apple Plums,” 78, to Ss. Gd. ; •'‘Satsumas,” 5s. 
Gd. to 6s. Gd. ; Ohalcott’s, 4s. to 58. Gd. 

During the latter part of tlie season the shipments were comprised 
almost ^'ntirely (if ‘"Kelsey” and ^^Apple Plums,” which were being sold 
at 5s. to 7s. and 8s. to 11s. per box respectively. 

The average ])rice8 for the past season for the different varieties may 
fairly be stated as follows: — 

^^\pple Plums,” 7s. to 10s, ; ‘^Satsuinas,” Gs. to 8s. ; “Kelseys,” 5s. 
to 7s.; ‘^Chalcots,” 4s. Gd. to 5s. Gd. ; “Wieksons,” 3s. 3d. to 4s. Gd.; 
“Burbanks,” 2s. to 3s. These prices were for sound and fairly sound 
fruit. It is impossible to record the prices of wasty and over-ripe fruit. 

It uill be seen from the above figures that the two dark flesli varie- 
ties — Apple Plums” ;and “Satsumas” — are easily first ; they are much 
liked both for their flavour and attractive appearance, but it must be 
borne in mind that the quantities of shipments of these varieties were 
very small compared with the others. If large shipments of these were 
to come forward, the prices would fall to some extent. I am glad, how^- 
ever, to record that the quantities of the “Satsuma” shiprnentvS have 
increased. 

The next favourites are the “Kelsey'’; they are always a good plum 
for this market ; they travel well, have a briglit and attractive colour, and 
are of g(K>d size and tlavour. “Wicksoiis” are also fairly attractive in 
colour, and are of good size, but of verv poor flavour, besides which they 
usually arrive out of condition, either too green, or else over-ri]ie. When 
sound, they are deceptive to the consumers. Whenever I hear anybody 
•complaining about having bought Cape plums aiid found them to he of 
uopletsant flavour, T know they have had ^^Heksons.” 

> As to “Burbanks,” I can only repeat what has frequently been said by 
myself and by the agents of the growers on this .sid(‘, viz., that they are 
not suitable for this market. They are not liked, and, moreover, spoil 
the good name of Cape plums, besides which they fre(iueutly arrive in a 
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bftd condition. I feel Pure that the shipments of the past season did hot 
pay for the freight and packing. 

The following other Tarieties were also included in the shipments: — 
“Chalcots,” "Ogan,” “Shire Simoni,” “Sultans,” and “Jeffersons,” but I 
an mot in a position to express an opinion upon these. I would merely 
say that growers should satisfy themselves as to which are the two or 
three most suitable varieties for the market, and if they can grow these- 
siucces’fully on their farms, to confine themselves to them. 

The packing of plums is more simple than that of other fruit; they 
should be tightly packed with as little wood wool as possible, wrapped in 
fancy papei‘, well graded, and in counts of from 24 to 36. Three boxes 
should be battened together. 

(To be continued.) 


Diseases of Pouiirym 

SOME USEl-TJL HIETS. 


An American contemporary, in a recent issue, gives some nseful hints 
on the treatment of various diseases of poultry which should be found 
of value by poultry* raisers in this country. We reproduce them just 
as originally published: — 

An ointment of vaseline and sulphur is a good one for scaly legs. 

The best tonic you can give your stocks is fresh air and exercise. 

Disinfect, if poeisible, once a week. It is the only way to kill dis- 
ease germs. 

For canker on fowls alum water is recommended. Put alum at 
the drinking water. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the cry of ^^cholera^^ comes from sec- 
tions where corn is the main diet. 

A cure for sore head is bathing with salt water and afterwards 
anointing with carbonised vaseline. 

Diseaj^e comes to many flocks through the drinking vessels. Dis- 
ease lurks in liltby water fountains. 

Another cure for sore head or ehicken-pox is an ointment made of 
two parts lard and one part kerosene. 

Cases of croup have been greatly t^enefited by placing a little bro- 
mide of x>otassium in the drinking water. 
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Salt aids in the perfonnance of the various functions of the body, 
digesting the food and its. absorption by the blood. 

There is nothing lietter for a recently contracted cold than a one- 
;gram quinine pill given each night for three nights in succession. 

* For 'Sneezing and slight colds a simple remedy is a tablespoonful 
of kerosene in the drinking water, to be repeated for several days in 
FUcces.sion, 

For liinberncclv a teaspoonful of sugar dissolved in a wine glass of 
'W'fiter, a lot of wliich is s<jiTirted dowai the tliroat of the afflicted fowl, 
is reconiinended. 

While we arc; opposed to giving a well fowl medicine, we can see 
'no rea-’onable exciisM' for allowing the first symptoms of sickness to de- 
Aelop into disease. 

It IS said by those who have tried it that gin and molasses, equal 
parts, j)ut in a IxUlb* and w’oll shaken befon* using, is an excellent tonic 
and prevent! V(‘ of eokis. and roup. 

The I’nited States Department of Agriculture recommends in 
warding of com and an increase in the proportion oJ ineAt food in the 
•daily ration. 

" If the dro])pings of the fowds are not in normal condition give a 
tcaspoonful of soda water (bicarbonate) to each afflicted bird. In mak- 
ing the water use three heaping teaspoonfuls of soda to a pint of w^ater. 
Follow’ with a omsgrain quinine pill each night for three nights in suc- 
cession. 

If yon have liacl <*ontagious di^eas.e among yonr fowds do not over- 
look the imporlane(‘ of thoroughly fumigating the jiremises. for if you 
^tart over again with a new’ flock and have not taken (-are that the 
houses and yards are eutirtdy rid of any traces of the disease you might 
.as w’cll give up any hope for success. 


d’he papers and reports of the International Congress of Agricul- 
‘tural AsBoeiations and of Kural Demography will form eleven volumes, 
wdiieh will be supplied to all memhers of the Congress. The amount of 
the subscription (15 francs, e(tual to 18s. Od.) should be sent to Miv 
Taiklervaeren, 880, chaussee ci'Alsemberg, Brussels. Agricultural 
societies, public libraries, -agricultural colleges and individuals engaged 
in practical work will find in these volumes a resume of the progress of 
•agricultural associations throughout the wdiole world. After the Congress 
ihe volumes will only be obtainable at library prices. 
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for Effg^ProtivoUoHm 

It cannot be denied that there hae been a great improvejnent in poultry- 
in Natal during the last two or three years, and this is undoubtedly dW 
to the increased attention which the fanners have given to the feeding,. 
hottsing, and general management of the birds. However, it should be- 
borne in mind that there is always room for improvement in our birds? 
and that we still have a deal to learn about them. It has practically 
become an accepted fact amongst poultry-keepers that over-feeding is one- 
of the most dangerous practices, as well as an extravagance, and it is 
practically fatal to egg-production. A recent issue of the Monthly Hints 
on Poultry contains a useful contribution on the feeding for egg-produc- 
tion. The author states that to his mind a precise definition is required 
of over-feeding in order to prevent the cautious poultrymau proceeding- 
to the other extreme, as the evils attendant on under-feeding are too 
obvious and patent to all. 

The author proceeds with sajdng that: ‘Tt has been my intention^ 
for a considerable period to bring this matter of feeding for egg-produc- 
tion more prominently before the public. Possibly it is the report of 
the tJtility Poultry Conference at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
New South Wales, which has just reached me, that has evoked these- 
comments on a question of vital importance to all utility poultry-keepers. 

. ^^At the Hawkesbury Conference, Mr. A. E. Henry spoke on the 
question, ^Can Laying Hens be Over-fed?^ Thanks to The Australiaip 
Men, I am able to give a. resume of his remarks and the subsequent dis- 
cussion.^^ 

In dhcuissing this subject, Mr. Henry said he would assume that all 
the bens were under 2^ years of age. Birds over this were always un- 
profitable as layers. 

Crompton, whose work on poultry was the most pretentious ever' 
published in Australia, asserted that with discrimination it is im- 
possible to over-feed laying hens if a full egg-basket is required. He 
had tried this and proved it, and had always found the "full and plentjr 
method*^ a great success. 

He told of a breeder whose wife grumbled at the amount of feed 
tiie birds consumed. He turned the fowls which were in full lay over to 
her, with the result that, with lessened f(^d, they had gone right off in» 
ten days, and it took him just ten days to get them back to full lay again.. 

We were told that heavy feeding made the hens too fat to lay. As a 
matter of fact, hens got too fat because they did not lay. His own 
e^:penence proved this. Some very fat hens were most pioiific producers.. 
Over fatness was a consequence of poor laying, not the cause of it. 
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Judgment must be exercised in the use of common foods. Maize is 
the most relished food^ and if allowed thje birds would over-gox^e them- 
selves upon it Too much fatty and starchy food must not be used con- 
tinually, but maize could be given freely to hens on free range. It would 
i)e lound necessary to study the surrounding conditions. 

He favoured the following ration: — 

Morning: Three parts (by measure) pollard; two parts scalded 
lucerne chaff; one part lean minced meat. 

Midday: Greenstuff. Night: Maize and wlxeat. 

He considered that the great majority of laying hens were under-fed. 

In reply to questions he said: — 

He fed grain raw becausie it was a great advantage to the gizzard to 

fmrd work to perform, and this would stimulate egg-production. 

There could be no given quantity cf food for a given number of hens, 
but as much as you could ram down their throats. 

Birds fed according to owners’ ideas, and not by appetite, would not 
give satisfactory results. 

If bran were given it would be better scalded. 

He would not feed millet seed, except for the purpose of promoting 
exercise. 

The object of scalding grain was to give warmth and partly digest it. 

Boiled barley was a splendid food. 

The author states that, from the foregoing, he cannot form any other 
conclusion but that Mr, Henry, by experience, is arriving at the same 
opinion as himself regarding full feeding for egg-production. He feels, 
however, that some of his remarks might be more amplified, as in thei^ 
present somewhat curt aspect they are calculated to do much harm if 
interjyeted literally. 

^There could be no given quantity of food for a given number of 
liens, but as much as you could ram down tKeir throats.” 

Surely the generic tenn ^^hens” includes ‘^pullets,” and, as no men- 
tion is made of the period when this ramming season is to be adopted, it 
can be taken to include pullets just arrinng at maturity. Such a pro- 
cedure in these circumstances would be positively disastrous, and instead 
of over-fatness lieing the consequence of poor laying it would undoubtedly 
be the direct cause. 

My opinion is that there is a specific time for heavy-feeding, and 
Experience has already endorsed that opinion, the time being when the 
birds have commenced laying; but prior to that event they must be fed 
with care, otherwise over-fatness will ensue, and laying be retarded or 
prevented. 

Hens and pullets should be brought on to lay gradually, and only 
then should the naost diet he accorded them, the food employed 

Ibeing of an e^-produdng nature. 
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The writer (xmiinTies by eayimg: have used the expreeeioii ^God 

of an egg-producing nature/^ and I wish to emphasise this in contrast tb 
•''food of a fat-producing nature” We are awate of advertisirt foods 
/that are calculated to perform every call of nature, whether growth, 
jexhibition, egg-production, or market flesh is the desired result. Many 
^ave experimented with them, and to-day on farms where they are still 
tn uae it is for one specific purpose and not as a panacea for all ills; and 
Vl^hils I am distinctly of opinion that heavy-feeding is the correct thing 
when the bii’ds are in full lay, I am equally emphatic in discouraging the 
use of fattening foods and advocate those only that are beneficial to egg- 
production. ^^Cereals alone cannot produce eggs. Animal food, either 
natural where the birds have free range or artificially supplied where 
eucli conditions do not exist, is essential. Again, some cereals are better 
than others when a full egg-basket is required, wheat and its products 
undoubtedly being the best. On the other hand, were I desirous of 
fattening poultry I would prefer barley and its productwS. Each and every 
one has its specific purpose, and the poultryman that accepts this sugges- 
tion and discriminates between them is the poultryman that will speedily 
attain the front rank of the industry. In conclusion, I hope these 
thoughts, which at the moment are not generally accepted by poultry- 
keepers, may be provocative of others expressing their \iews on the sub- 
ject for the edification of all.” 


Gtttnea Fowls. — One plan which has been found successful in rais- 
ing guinea fowls is practised hj turkey raisers. The guinea and turkey 
-eggs are set at about the satne time, and when hatched the young are 
divided into flocks of half ^^guineas” and half turkeys and given to the 
brood hens. When this is done the guinea fowl will always remain with 
the other birds, and will not be nearly as wild as if kept alone. The feed 
may l)e practically the same as for young turkeys. Keep up this method 
of feeling for three weeks, then put them on free range, feeding three 
times a day, with plenty of fresh water easy of access. The guinea fowl, 
if thoroughly known, should bring a good price on the market, especially 
during the game season. Guinea fowls mate usurilly in pairs. A single 
guinea male should never have more than two hens; better with only one. 
!They are apt to wander long distances from home, and they prefer 
roost in trees and on fences, having an aversion, seemingly, for the 
poultry-house. They can be enticed to roost near home if they are fed 
TOgalarly each night near the premises. They can be fed the same food 
that is supplied to other chiQkQm.—AgneiiUural Qamtte {J^ 
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Harvest Mites. 


/I’HKRE does not soeni to be much that is relevant between such questions 
afi to whether ceiiiiiri licks, like Peter Pan, never grow up, whetlier cer- 
tain gratis pollen is ]>eisonoiis, or whether locusts carry East Coast Fever 
ticka Yet when the ciieumstances and conditions which, give rise to 
th(‘se questions ar(‘ followed to their logical conclusion it is found that 
they all turn ii])on one plia.se of Xature's economy. 

A question propounded to me quite recently called to mind those 
enumerated above. T wa^ asked whether the small ticks witli which one 
frequently becomes invaded wliilst walking through the veld were one 
particular species which never grew any larger — a very popular belief 
among some iieople who will tell you that wdiiUt they are frequently 
bittejn as often as not tliey do not see tiie ticks. 

A tittle while ago a friend, deploring the spread of East Coast 
Fever, asked me if i did not tliink it possible for locusts to carry the 
transmitting agiuit, a^ he Jiad often seen ticks — red ticks — clinging to 
the wings and bodies of locusts. 

It is sonic years ago now since a gentleman asked me if tiie grass 
pollen was not ]>oUonous at eetiain ‘‘ca.sons of tlie year, lie told me that 
it appeared to liiin to be so ami to produce an etiV^ct just like the bites of 
young ticks, with which creatures ne was suthciently well acquainted. 

The invisible tidv>, ’'‘wdJeh belong to a species that never grows any 
“bigger,’’ tjie “tickfe upon locusts/’ and tlie '"poisonous pollen grains” are 
harvest initjs, minute eitaiuies wdiose ex.ict nature and revolting appear- 
ance are, whilst still very voiiug, only revealed by tlie microscope. Tiie 
irritation caused by tliesc minute creatures is very inueli that of a tick 
bite, so far as I am aware, but it is quite possible that more aggravated 
.troubles have occuriHid wbicli Jiave been assigned to other causes, because 
in Europe and America far more grave results than merely temporary 
inconvenience have resulted from such attacks. 

. Although ticks are giant mites, mites ara not ticks. Our harvest 
mitea are the young of certain ; mites belonging to the genus Trombidiiim 
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a iiatuxal affinity to the cheese mite, and the taange and scal>, 

' fni^ Together with the ticks> they are grouped under the order 
^^Ai^chniiaj in which are also ranged the spiders nnd the scorpions. The 
members of this order are differentiated by several characters from dn- 
B€»dts, but the most prominent of these is the fact that the Araehnidans 
possess eight legs against the six of an insect. -At the same time it has 
rib be borne in mind that in their first stage of active existence ticks and 
ihites have but six legs, an extra pair being acquired after the first moult 
when the creature enters the nymphal or that intermediate stage between 
?the larval and the adult, when, whilst apparently maturP, the sexual 
differences and characters are still occluded. The nymphal period is also 
seen in the development of locusts and bugs among insects, and is reore- 
eented by the remarkable resting or pupa stage of hutterflies, moths, 
beetles and flies. 

In America harvest mites are also called '‘('luggers, tins term like 
;^^Jigger^’ being a corruption of Chigoe. As wc^have the Chigoe or Jigger 
flea in Natal, it is not at all desirable to apply the term to harvest mites. 

The Trombidian mite% of which harvest mites are the larvae, are 
usually of a scarlet colour, and some, notably a Cape species, quite 
large and conspicuous. In the adult stage they are predaceous, wander- 
ing about and feeding upon insects, one species being known to feed ui)on 
the eggs of locusts and grasshoppers. The eggs arc* laid in or upon the 
grotind, sometimes to the number of 400 in one place. The mioroscopio 
young whicli hatch from these eggs are parasitic upon insects, and when 
more grown are familiar (o most of us owing to the frequency witli wliich 
they are seen upon the under-wings of locusts, upon house flies and about 
the bodies of many other insects. 

Their attack upon mankind and warm-blooded animals is misjudged, 
as the proceeding invariably results in t’leir ))re7nrttnrc dcatlu 

In a recent bulletin (Ohio, 1909), H. A. Gossard says: ‘^Last year, 
tliurljermen, harvest hands, w^orkers in potteries, and apparently all 
clas-’es of labourers who were obliged to handle straw in any way, suffered 
fintensely from the attacks of harvest mites. Horses stabled under mows 
in which infested straw had l>een stored were in many cases rendered 
frantic by the iridtation caused by these minute creatures. They often . 
occur in immense numbers in grain straw, sometimes causing sickness^ 
and even death has resulted directly or indirectly from their attacks.'^ 

In Circular 77 of the United States Bureau of Entomology, from 
winch some of the foregoing information concerning harvest mites is 
drawn, Chittenden makes the following observatiofis upon the attack of 
tiarwest mites :—^hSoon after the harvest mite burrows under the human 
akin,, a sniall, red spot appears (evidenitly the mite itself gorged with 
himan blood), after which the surrounding surface becomes congestoa/' 
affected area spreading until it is from less than a quarter to half or 
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iiiree-fourths of aa inch in diameter. This congestion may manifest it- 
self within less than an hour after exposure, or may not he apparent for 
twelve hours or so, the fever being at its height usually on the second 
day. The symptoms are apt to be lirst noticed when the sufferer has re- 
moved his clothing at nighty or upon awaking from sleep. . . . The 
rfeverish appearance of the afflicted skin area varies according to the sus- 
•cepiibility of the person attticked. Children experience more severe 
-annoyance than adults, and young women as a rule suffer more than 
•older persons. . . . Many persons .... seem to be practic- 

4iily proof against the toxic effects of harvest mites and go with impunity 
into places overrun with them. This immunity to poisoning is obviously 
due to two causes: (1) To outdoor work, which toughens the person’s 
akin, especially such portions of the arms and legs as are much exposed 
to the sun and weather; and (2) to inoculation, due to frequent in- 
fection . . . • 

^^The mites naturally attack those portions of the body which are 
most exposed — those nearest to tiie ground. They crawl into the stock- 
zings and penetrate the skin about the ankles, frequently below the shoe 
tops, and are usually found most numerous below the knee. According 
to the late Dr. Jolin Hamiiton, a physician as well as an entomologist, 
tlic harvest mites enter the larger sweat tubes or pores of the skin, and, 
ps these tubes are very tortuous, the progress of the mites is necessarily 
blow, from, eighteen to thirty-six hours being required for them to reach 
the end. When the lesions caused by these mites are unusually numer- 
ous, the sufferer becomes feverish, and sleep is much disturbed. Some- 
times the afflicted one becomes frantic and lacerates his flesh by too 
vigorous and frequent scratching. Erysipelas is known to follow severe 
attacks, and death resulting from* blood poisoning is recorded. These 
more serious results of infestation are, however, exceptional, and, as with 
the fatalities which in rare case follow the ordinary merely painful or 
(annoying fl)ites’ of many insects, undoubtedly point to an impurity of 
the blood.^^ 

In the case of infection, moderately strong ammonia applied when 
the symptohis are first manifest is said to offer the best results, and a 
dilute tincture of iodine or collodion applied liglitly to the affected parts 
.is said to be a good remedy in case of severe suffering. 

C. F, 


Sound legs are not likely to be transmitted by an unsound horse. 
'Therefore, look well to the breeding of your stock. There are already 
•enough Imoek-lmeed, ringboned horses on the market. 
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AmiGviirxmjid- Jonas JOt- 


9mm9mpiibitlt^ mf Omirjf Cowm. 

SOME ENGLISH EXPEEIMENTS. 


rr HB maiiageiiieiit of a herd of dairy cows so as to derive the maximum^ 
IS^kld of produce at tlic inininmm of outlay, and at tiie same time to main- 
tain them ill perfect health, is a subject of unfailing interest at the pre- 
sent time on account of the growing importance of this portion of the 
fazmer^s business. Scientific experiment has only of recent years been 
brought to bear on tins matter, and yet it is a field of inquiry of the* 
utmost importance to practical men who have not the means of carrying 
out trials of various foods and meihods of management for themselves. 
There is no doubt whatever that vast sums of money, in the aggregate 
have been thrown away by riairy farmers by the use of expensive foods 
which are not exactly suited to the object in view% but when we consider 
how easily the yield and quality of milk is affected, not only by food, but 
by external conditions, it is not wonderful that such errors should be 
made. 

Writing on tlie the subject in a recent number of the Live Stock 
Jotmval, a coiitrilmtor signing himself ‘^Spero” gives it as his opinion — 
^in opinion that will be subscribed to by many — that one of the most 
valuable ctmcliisions wliich have been arrived at by repeated experimenf 
is that n limit is soon nniched ni llic feeding of dni"y cows IjcvoikI which 
it c|oes not pay io go. If g cow is to go to the biitclier as soon as her 
milk drops to a certain minimum, very high feeding is, of course, the 
right tiling, as the dairyman gets extra yields of greater ricliness, and is 
at the same time preparing Ids animal for market. But when a cow 
is being kept on from year to year, to overfeed her lias been proved to be 
a great mistake. Ycu may force a greater yield, but it will cost more 
than it is worth. The limit of profit is reached when the cow is kept in 
gpod, healthy condition, and the drain on the system duly balanced. 

^'Spero” tl eii gres on to summarise and comment upon the latest 
reports (if tiie Agvicallural Department of Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
pn-Tyne, containing the remits of various experiments in milk produc- 
tion, and 118 what ize has 1 o ray will possesB a considerable amount of 
interesi for South Afrit’an fanners, we .make no apology for reproducing 
; his remarks I ere. ■ 

Jncideii tally, he sa3^s, inter alia, referring to the reports in question,, 
some details are given of the elTect of weather c'nanges on the flow of milk 
and its quality, and they ai^e eloquent as to the wonderful sensitiveness 
of tie lari; ai organs of the cow to outward impressions/ The following 
briaf extract is a fair specimen of a voluminous collection of facts bn this* 
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point : — ‘^A strong west breeze was blowing on March 4th and 6th, but 
this moderated on the 7th, and the fat contents of the milk increased 1*7 
per cent, tliat afternoon over the previous afternoon. The cow^ had been 
out about five hours on each of these days. On April 5th and Sth there 
was a comparative calm after wind, and on each of these days the after- 
npon^s milk had ^ per cent, more butter-fat. On April 11th a strong- 
north-west wind was blowing, and the fat went iown by 0*3 per cent.” 

The careful experimenter is modest and seldom dogmatises on the 
lessons taught by his work. He discovers facts and lays them before 
readers, vviio are left to draw their ow^n conclusions as to how best to 
apply them to their own piaetice. Many dairy farmers make a practice 
of turning our their cows every day for a few hours in winter as well as 
summer. In so doing they are doubtless obeying the laws of health, but 
satrificing to some extent tlieir immediate returns. 

in the same way the etiect on the flavour of milk and butter of cer- 
tain change- of ))asture is Immediate and sometimes highly detrimentaL 
Browers^ grains a»e very largely used by dairymen, and theil* effect on 
the yi(‘ld so apparent as io need no experiment to i)rove it. They do 
umioubteilly increase Ike flow very considerably, but those who use them 
Mill do well to take sjxcial note of the percentage of butter-fat, for that 
tliis will sink under the influence of the grain diet is as certain as that 
the meie quantity will rise. Tlie following experiment may be stale 
news to sojne, but it >viU do no harm to reproduce it. Two lots of five 
cows eacli were fed with the same quantities of maize meal, Bombay cotton 
cake, chopped straw and hay; but lot 1 Jiad (>0 lbs. swedes in addition, 
while with lot 2 this was reduced to 20 lbs. and 20 lbs. lirevvers' grains 
weie added. The effect on the* average of yields for eight weeks was 
fourteen pints per day more milk from: tbo^^e having grains, bin. the per- 
centage of butler-fat fell considerably, especially in tlie .aiornings milk, 
wJiicli went down 0-53 per cent., that of the noon milking 010, and that 
of the evening 0*23 per cent. It may thus easily lie that, wiicre tlae richness 
of the milk of a iicrd is dangerously near the border line of 3 per cent, of 
butter-fat adopted by the Board of Agricultuie as the minimum standard, 
the use of grains may bring trouble to the dairy-farmer. On the other 
hand, if the breed of his cows or tlic quality of other food given brings 
his ordinary richness to 4 jier cent, or over, it may pay well to use a 
moderate quantity of brewers’ grains. It must never be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the composition of the milk of the individual cows in a herd 
varies greatly, and it would answer the purpose of the owner to suit the 
rations so as to discriminate between them as far as possibles 


Wlierever civilised man resides, sheep thrive well if properly cared for.. 
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FITBTHES ACTS PASSED DURING 1909-10 SESSION. 

flfeE following Acts have, in addition to those referred to in our last 
issne, been passed by Parliament and have been pa^omnlgated in the 
Government Gazette, viz.\ Act Jfo. 16, 1910, amend the Game Act 
No. 8, 1906*^; Act No. 19, 1910, Ho amend the Indian Immigration Act 
No. 17, 1895, arid Act No. 2, 1903^; Act No. 20, 1910: ^'to authorise 
loans by Government for the construction of dipping tanks and the 
eredtion of fences and to extend the provisions of the East Coast Fever 
Actls^^; and Act No. 23, 1910, Ho enable purchasers of Crown lands to 
waspend payment of the instalments of purchase price upon suitable 
terms/' We give herewith the main provisions of these Acts: — 

Act No. 18, 1910, 
amend the Game Act No, S, 1906/' 

1. A Magistrate shall, upon application by any landowner in his 
Division, grant him a permit for the destruction of haies upon his land 
duT’ing the close season of any year. 

2, The Klipspringer shall be transferred from Schedule B to 
Schedule 0 of the Game Act No. 8, 1906. 

Aot No. 19, 1910, 

**To amend the Indian Immigraiion Act No. 17, 1895, and Act No. 2, 

190Sr 

1. Nottvithstanding the provisions of Section 6 of Act No. II, 1895, 
it shall be at the discretion of the Magistrate of the Division in which 
the v/oman resides to lelisve any Indian woman from payment of license 
money upon the grounds of ill health, old age, or for other just cause. 

2. It ^;hall he iawfiil for the Indian Immigration Trust Board to 
establish a bureau for tlie purpose of registering unemployed Indian 
labouiors within the Colony of Natal. 

3. The payment of arrears of license money, due, under Act No. 
17, 1895, by any Indian, shall be suspended during the iperiod of a re- 
indenture or contract of service for a term of not less than two years, and 
in the event of his return to India at the expiration of such contract or 
indenture payment of arrears shall be waived. 

Act No. 20, 1910, 

*^To authorm loam hy Government for the comtruction of dipping tanks 

and the erection of fences and 4p eziend the provisions of the East 

Coast Fever Acts/' 

1. The Minister of Agriculture may, upon application, W 
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owjiers of land, or to lessees or other occupiers of land, to assist them in 
constructing dipping tanks for cattle and in erecting fences within the 
boundaries cf their farms. Any person other than an owner must furnish 
approved security for Ihe proposed loan. The Minister may, in place of 
m^ing a loan for purposes oE fencing, supply fencing material, and in 
such case the price charged by the Government for such material, together 
with all cost of carriage and incidental expenses, shall, for the purposes 
of this Act, be deemed to be a loan. An. account certified by tlie Chief 
Accountant of ihe Department of Agriculture shall be sufficient evidence 
of the amount of such loan. The regulations under this Act may pre- 
ecribe all details and procedure in connection with the granting of loans, 
but no loan for the construction of a dipping tank shall exceed £100, 
and payment will not be made until the tank is satisfactorily completed 
and ready! for use. The word ‘^owner,^’ as used by this Act. means a 
registered owner or the holder under certificate of sale or allotment of 
land bought from the Government. 

2. All such loans shall be repaid, together with interest thereon at 
the rate of fi\'te per cent, per annum, by thirteen equal yearly instal- 
ments, the first payable two years after the date on which the loan is 
made or the fencing material fs first supplied by Government, subsequent 
instalments being payable at the end of each period of twelve months 
from the due date oE the first instalment. Nothing in this section shall, 
however, pi event a borrower from paying off his whole liability, with 
interest to date of payment, at any time if he should wish to do so. 

3. Jn tlie case of a loan to an owner, the unpaid instalments, with 
interest, shall be payable by xhe owner for the time being of the land 
upon^ which the dipping tank vrsLS constructed, or the fencing erected, for 
which the loan was made. Every sucA owner shall accordingly be liable 
for the instalments and interest as they fall due in the same way as if 
the loan hid been made to him, and lie shall be entitled to recover any 
sums w'hieh he may have paid from tb.e person to whom the loan was 
actually made unless such claim has been mutually adjusted in the price 
of the land or otherwise. In the case of a loan to a tenant, he and his 
successors in the tenancy shall, togetlier with the sureties, be liable for Ihe 
instalments falling due during the tenancy and for the interest thereon, 
and any further instalments with the interest thereon, shall be payable 
by the owner for the time being, in accordance witli the provisions of the 
first paragraph of this section. 

4. (1) Section 6, and the reference thereto in Section 11 of Act 

No. 32, 1908, are hereby repealed. 

(8) The Minister, acting with the Advisory Commission estab- 
lished under this Act, niay by notice in the Government 
Ornette, divide any Magisterial Division into two or more 
diitricta for the purposes of this section. 
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(8) The M^istrate of auy Bivisioa shall, upon receiviag a. 
requisitioB signed by not less thaii fifteen persons, beii^ 
registered voters and owning cattle in the Wvision, or in 
any such district as aforesaid, call' a meeting of cattle- 
owners, being registered voters of the Division or district 
as the case may be, to consider the question of enforcing 
the dipping or cleansing of cattle. 

(4) JMotiee of the time and place appointed for the meeting 
shall }ye published four times in some newspaper or news- 
papers circulating in the Division, the first notice l)emg 
published two weeks at least before the appointed time. 

The Magistrate or bis deputy shall preside at the 
meeting. Any person l^eing a registered voter and owning 
cattle within the Division or district, as the case may be, 
may attend and vote at the meeting. 

The meeting may be postponed to a convenient date, if 
nccf SBarv, on account of stress of weather, or for any other 
reason which the Magistrate may consider proper. Notice 
of such a postponement of the meeting shall be published 
as aforesaid at least twice. 

(5) If file meeting be attended by not fewer than thirty persons 
entitled to vote (of which the Chairman shall decide), and 
a iH'solution bo passed by the majority in favour of com- 
pulsory dipping or cleansing, the Magistrate shall report 
the same to the Minister, who shall thereupon issue an 
order making it compulsory for all cattle within tlie 
Division or district, as the ease may be, to be dipj^ed or 
clernsc?d in Midi manj^er and at such intervals as he may 
prestnibe, and such order may be enforced by the several 
Advisory Committees within the Division or district, or by 
any j^ersons n hom the Minister may direct to .execute such 
order. 

If tl:e meeting l)e not attended by the prescribed num* 
ber of qualified ])ersons, or if such resolution as aforesaid 
be not passed, the Magistrate shall not be again required 
to convoke a meeting within the next three months. 

{(>) For t]^e imrposes of this section, every municipal borough 
or township established under La>v No. 11, 188\, or a like 
Act, shall be regarded as a district within the meaning of 
the preceding sub-sections, and the remainder of tho 
Magisterial Diviuon in which such borough or township is. 
situated shall be treated As if it. were W etitire Division. ; 
(?) In every borough or tpwnsMp in which a resoluiitm 
been passed, and an order mMe by the Min^^ 
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said, th« Town Council or Local Board shall be required 
to construct and maintain so many good and siflScient 
dipping tanks for cattle as may, in the opinion of the 
Principal Officer of the Veterinary Department, be required 
for the dipping of cattle in such borough #r township. 

Should any Town Council or Local Board fail to con- 
struct the required number of tanks within a time to be 
notified by such officer after the issue of such order as afore- 
said, or to maintain them ready and fit for use, the Minis- 
ter shall be empowered to construct such tanks or to repair 
or maintain them, and the expense incurred shall be re- 
coverable from the Town Council or Local Board. 

(8) The ]S'atal Xative Trust shall, in like manner, be required 
to ere('t and maintain dipping tanks in any Native Location 
or Mission Eeserve whereof they are trustees, situated with- 
in a Division of district in which a resolution has been 
passed and an order made as aforesaid. 

5. The Governor in Council shall, in the month of March in each 
year, or so soon thereafter as may be, appoint five pqrsons having a 
practical k?iowledge of cattle-farming, and not being in the Government 
emiploy, to be an Advisory Commission, the function whereof shall be to 
olfcr advice to the Minister upon any subject conne(‘tod with the adminis- 
tration of the East Coast Fever Acts and the suppression of the disease. 
The Commission may elect its own chairman. 

6. Sub-soction (a) of Section 1 of Act No. 32, 1908, is hereby re- 
pealed, and in place tliereof is enacted the following sub-section: — 

(a) To require any person to erect one half of sui'li boundary 
fences on liis farm or land as tliey may direct, and to keep 
the same in good order and repair. The fences shall be of 
sucli a kind and standard as the committee may prescribc3, 
but not of mere expensive character than those required by 
the Fencing Laws Nos. 30 and 3G, 1887. 

7. The Governor may from time to time make any regulations re- 
quired for the purposes of this Act. 

Act No 23, 1910, 

enable purchasers of Crown lands to suspend paymeni of the instal- 
ments of the •purchase price upon buUnhlr terms:* 

1, The words ^^piirchaser of Crown lands^^ and any like expression 
trsed in this Act means the lawful holder, under certificate of sale or cession 
•thereof, or lands sold by the Government under the system of deferred 
title and payment of the price by annual instalments. References to 
purchase or sale include an allobJient or other disposal of Crown lands 
Imder the said system. 
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2. The Surveyor-Genera] shall, at any tune after the payment of the 
first instalment, upon written applicati'on being made to him by a 
purchaser of Crown lands, grant to such applicant permission to suspend 
pajyment of the annual instalments of the purchase price, subject to the 
following exceptions and conditions : — 

(a) Application must be made before an instalment shall have 
been in arrear for three months, otherwise the Surveyor- 
General may, if he thinks proper, refuse to allow the sus- 
pension. 

(b) No such permission shall be granted unless the purchaser 

r : satisfies tlie Surveyor-General that he has fulfilled the re-, 

’’ quirements of his certificate of sale in regard to Tcsidcnce 

and occupation of the land. 

(c) A purchaser shall not be entitled as of right to obtain such 
permission after proceedings at law have been commenced 
for enforcing any of the conditions of sale. 

(d) Every instalment so suspended shall carry interest at the 
rate of five per cent, per annum from tlie day on which it 
became due, and the interest shall be payable to the 
Surveyor-General yearlv or half-yearly as may be stated in 
the permission. 

(e) Upon any failure to pay interest the permission to suspend 
payments may be revoked^ and thereupon the conditions of 
the certificate of sale in regard to the failure to pay instal- 
m*ents shall at once become enforceable as if no such per- 
mission had been given. 

(/) In no case-shall the granting of penriission to suspend in- 
stalments relieve the purchaser of any of t))e otlier obliga- 
tions imposed by the certificate of sale, nor shall he have 
any claim fo receive registered title to his land until he 
has paid all instalments and interest and has in every re- 
spect carried out the requirements of the certificate of sale. 

Should tlie Government remit the condition of oc- 
cupation for any period, the pnrcliaser must, before receiv- 
ing title, make up a further period of such occupation equal 
to that which has been remitted. 

3. Any arrangements made with the purchaser of Crown lands be- 
fore the passing of this Act, under which he has been allowed to suspend 
pajrment of in^t'dmcnts, shall continue in the same way and subject to 
the like conditions as if the permission bad been given under this Act.- 

4. If a purchaser of Crown lands allows any instalment to be in 
arrear and unpaid for more than three months without having obtained 
pemnission for the suspension of pajnnent, everv sncli instaliiient shall 
carry interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum from the date of such 
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infitalment up to the time when' permission to suspend payment is granted^ 
and such interest shall be payable to the Surveyor-General at the end of 
every six months, beginning from the due date of the instalment. 

5. No purchaser shall be entitled to tender payment of any instal- 
ment or interest unless he produces the proper proof of compliance with 
the conditions of sale, nor shall he be in any way relieved from any 
obligation or liability under the conditions of sale if pajmient should in 
any case lie accepted while such conditions remain unsatisfied. In any 
case in which occupation of the land forms one of the conditions of sale, 
the occupation must be such as conl^titutes a reasonably sufficient utilisa- 
tion of the land, having regard to its extent and character, as well as to 
its situation and any natural circumstances affecting its use. In the case 
oif land held by a European, oe(*upation by Indians or Natives shall not 
bo deemed to be occupation within the moaning of the certificate of sale,. 


An uneven flock of sheep is even more valuable than an even flock 
of poor ones. 


A bacon j)ig should mature in about seven months, and it should 
turn file scale, ^^dead Aveight,” at about 13 stone, or 168 lbs. This size 
repn^sents a live weight of from loj to 16 stone, and may generally be 
regarded as fetching the higliest price for bacon-curing purposes. 


Hjxts Foa Dairymen. — Study the composition of feed-stuffs, and 
compare the relative amounts of digestible protein, carbohydrates and fat 
contained in each. Study tlie individuality of the cows, and formulate 
a ration for . each indiAudual cow that will be suited to her needs. 
Endeavour to grow all the feed-stutfs poSvsible on your own farm, and 
seek especially to produce those feeds that are rich in protein. Provide 
a Fiicculent f( 3 ed for your cows throughout the entire year by eitlier 
growing green forage and pasture which may be used continuously, or by 
providing yourself with a silo in which y^m may store green feed wl]i(*h 
can be used throughout the year as desired. The average herd of dairy 
cows is handled at a great loss financially. Those producing a fair yield 
return a small profit, while those producing a maximum yield are money- 
makers. The evil is largely an outgrowth of not giving the cow an 
opportunity to demonstrate her worth , — Agricultural Gazette (London). 
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MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By W. C. Mitchell, Hon. Secretary, Cedara» 


All matter intended for pnblication in tliese columns should be for- 
TV’arded to the Honorary Secroiarv, Ccdara. It is hoped that • members 
will avail themselves of the opportunities afforded by their officdal organs 
•of discussing any matter of interest connected with apiculture. Any cor- 
Tespondenco of tiiis nature serves an educational purpose, and this is one 

^of the objects of our Association. 

« « ♦ 

There are still many bee-keepers in Natal who have not joined Qur 
Tanks. The Annual Show of the Association is to he held in June, at the 
same time as the Show of the Royal Agricultural Soi ietv. All heo- 
ieepers sliould join and support the Association by exliibiting. 

iK iK ♦ 

Reports coming to liand reflect that some of our members anticipate 
•quite a good honey hanest ; others again are the reverse. Is tliis locality 
or management? Probably both I 

^ B 

The contribution by entitled ‘‘No Blue-Bag/’ is opportune: 

from some quarters news of bees displa.ying bad temper comes lo hand. 
It may be as well here to add that ladies, if stung on the hand, would lio 
wise in lenioving all rings from their fingers. Cases have Imhui known 
wlicre these have had to be removed with a file to prevent mortiii cation. 

B B B 

In my December notes I gave a copy of the recent A(d ajiplying 
to the importation of bees, beeswax, honey, etc., and T now include the 
regulations wliich have been framed by the Agricultural Department, 
under the powers conferred by the said Act. They read as follows: — 

WhoH'as by virtue of Section 1 of Act No. 15, 1900, the Minister of 
of Agriculture is autlicrised to prescribe the conditions under which bees 
‘and their larvae, honey, beeswax, foundation comb, honey comb, and other 
unmanufactured nrod nets of apiculture mav ho introduced into Natal. 

And whereas no such animals or proVlucts shall be introduced by 
land or sea save with the consent of the Minister of AgricuUure, it is 
notified for general information that all importations of such from places 
beyond British Soutli Africa are, ‘and shall be, subject to the following 
<iopditions: — 
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1. Application to import bees, bee-larvae, beeswax, foundation comb, 
lioney comb and honey from places beyond British South Africa shall 
*be made in writing to the Minister of Agriculture before any order for 
the delivery of such is placed- 

Such application shall be accompanie’d by full particulars as to the 
quantity and nature of the proposed impoitation, the place or origin, and 
the person or agent from whom or througli whom it is proposed to import. 

2. All consignments arriving shall bo detained by the Postal or Cus- 
toms ollieials pending the presentation of permit to import, and before 
the consignment i*; handed over the importer or his agent shall produce 
such evidence as slnill be required to show that the conditions under 
w^hich permission to import was granted have l)een fully complied with. 

3. In the case of consignments arilving by post, the postal otBcials 
•af the d(‘]iverin.g office shall, upon being satisfied that the conditions im- 
posed have been complied with, so indorse the permit issued and forward 
the same to the Department of Agriculture. 

4. Where consignments arrive through the Port of Durban, they 
sliall be subject to detention and inspection by the Examiner of Plant 
Imports or other duly auiliorised officer of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to^ whom file peimit sliall he givon up by the importer or his agent. 

5. An examination lee of 2s sliall he ])aid to the Examining Officer 
in respect of eacli consignment, for which an official re(*cipt must be 
obtained. 

(). So consignment shall be T)assed by the Customs Department until 
a corliticate of insj)ection, to which must be attac])ed tiie official receipt 
for the examination, lias been presented for eKarnination. 

7. In the event oi c<msigninent5 arriving through the of Dur- 
ban for places beyond Natal in respect of which no permit to import is 
presented l)y the local agent, the Examining Officer is authorised to de- 
tain same pending satisfactory evidence that a permit ha.s been issued. 

8. The importation of leeswax and foundation comb is further sub- 
ject to the production, in tlie case of each consignment, of sworn declara- 
tions from the place of origin, in accordance with Forms A. and "B. set 
f<uth in the annexures to this notice 


AxxExrRE "‘A.-' 

.'Form of Declarntion Reqvhcd to Accom pan J tn poriaiinn.'^ of Rersirax, 

[i/we] do herehv solemnly and simerely declare that 

the undermentioned beeswax supplied by fnie^is] to of 

on has been melted for not less than two and a half hours at 

a temperature of not less than. 212 degrees Fa hr., and has .not snbse- 
quenil}'' been on ]>remises, or within two. miles of premises, where bee 
•disease of any description is known to exist 
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And [Ihve] make this solemn declaration, conscientiously believing: 
the same to be true. 


Declared at this day of 19 

Before me • , Justice of the Pfeace or other 

officer authorised to administer oaths 

Quantity of beeswax referred to in this declaration . . 


Axnexukk 

Form of Declaration Required to Accomjiany Imporiation of Foundation/ 

Comb. 

[I:Ve] do hereby solemnly and sincerely declare tliat 

the undermentioned foundation comb supplied by [me/us] to 

of on has been made from beeswax that 

has been melted for not less than two and a half hours at a temperature- 
of not less than 212 degrees Fahr.. and has niot subsequently been on 
premises, or within two miles of premises, where bee disease of any de- 
scription is known to exist. 

And [i Ve] make this solemn declaration, conscientiously believing' 
same to be true. 


Declared et this day of 19 

Before me Justice of the Peace or 

other officer authorised to administer oaths. 

Quantity of foundation comb referred to in this deelaration 

W. A. DEANE, 

Minister of Agriculture.. 

DISTRICTS REPORTS. 


Cidara. — Season, at date of writing, has proved a very poor one^ 
Yellow pollen b(*ing gathered, principally from pumpkin and chickweed. 
Virginia creeper and casnarina trees also a fruitful source; colour brown. 
No surplus honey being stored. After a considerable period, when cir- 
cumstances prevented me examining stocks, I find many are on the verge 
of starvation. 

DannTiauser . — Mr H. Martin writejs: The flow is on now with me 
and my bees are inaking a splendid show, despite the weiather. By the 
•way, we had twenty-seven bee days in January, and, although there fell 
a lot of rain, it was mostly at night. A week ago I took twenty-two well- 
•filled shallow frames off my two best hives, leaving more than that num- 
ber behin/d, filled also, but not sealed, and, on looking at the frames of 
foundation, with which I replaced those taken away, I found them fully' 
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drawn out and filled ako in just six days. Given good weather, I should 
have a good season, but, of course, there is the rain, as last year, or a 
shower of r.ail to take account of. With my big hives, when I can get 
•them up to full pitch, they go at a pace when the flow is on. (Mr. Martin 
uses the W.B.C. — Ed.) Speaking of swarms, I have not had one from 
any of my i lives for over two seasons, and hope in time to get over that 
tendency altogether, 

Deepdale. — Mr. P. H. Harrington reports that ants have been giv- 
ing some little tioulile, but that colonies are busy brood-rearing, although 
no surplus is being stored owing io the continued wet weather. Yellow 
pollen being githered fi’om pumpkin No swarms have issued to date. 

Donnybrook, — Mr. Auld reports that bees in this district are having 
a very rough time of it. No honiey being gathered e\'cept a little from 
pumpkin and whito Dn<(‘h clover. Tl^o Association has secured three new 
.members i:i this district during the past month, thanks to Mr. Auld. 

Ladysmith — Mr. Bulir writes to say that his bees are ‘^coming along 
like a house H(‘ has succeeded in raising six selected queens and 

found an oiiihd for them. A little surplus has been secured. 

Mr. Webster, also from this emtre, reports satisfactorily regarding 
surplus, the honey flow being very fair. His neighbour’s bees too are 
doing well. 

Nrw Hanover. — Mr. AY. T. Hibbert reports that colonies are 
brood -rearing, but storing no surplus owing to the wet weather. A little 
yellow pollen is being secin*ed from u'ild flowers, Imt very little honey. 
Indirectly, 3fr. lTil'iu>rt has benefited from antiquated methods of bee- 
keeping {as favoured Ijy oilier people in his district). An exceptionally 
large swarm visited lam, which filled ^‘two Daiiz hives with supers.’^ 
It would appear that some “packing-case” bee-keepers had been robbing 
their bees, which afterward^ owing to lack of bee forage, left their homes 
in seireli j»astvires new in preference to starvation. What discriminat- 
ting })ees to recognise the advantages of Mr. ITibbert’s nietliods. 


BEE-KEEPING IN RUSSIA. 


The following ariicle, taken from the current number of the 
British Bee Journal^ wrill bo of interest; — 

^'There is probably no country in Europe where bee-keeping has 
been carried on so extensively as in Russia. There the peasants use 
honey instead of sugar, and t!ie churches make heavy demand for wax 
tapeirs. It is said that in the Government of I'katerinoslav, in South 
Russia, there are nearly four hives to every inhabitant. Theie is a long 
and interesting article in the Bevue Frane(me dWpkuJiure by J. 
Patouillet, wdio says ))ee-keeping has been knowm and |)ractised in 
Russia from time immemorial. A traveller named Gall, who visited 
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that country in the eleventh century^ said that all parts of Bussia — ^the 
steppes and forests — abounded in hives, honey and wax. Folk-lore, 
chronicles, and many surviving evidences testify to the importance of 
this industry from an economic, domestic and religious point of view. 

^Tormerly Eussian princes levied on their conquered enemies 
tributes of lioney and wax, their own subjects paying taxes in the same 
manner. In Little Russia, before its union with Bussia Proper, there 
existed a tithe in bees, which consisted in carrying to the Seignior a 
(tenth part of all the honey produced in tlie hives. At the beginning of 
tlie eighteenth century a single forest-domain of the Government of Kiev 
paid the seignior annually as much as 200 barrels of honey, each barrel 
weighing 10 ponds (361 pounds). * One understands from this why the 
Russian legislature (Rousskaya pravdar) endeavoured to protect the in- 
terests of bee-keepers by passing stringent laws against anyone injuring 
iheir industry or stealing bees. Prom the earliest times Russia exported 
lioney and wax to Greece, then in the Middle Ages it supplied the 
Danubian towns, and later there were exports to Western Europe via 
Novgorod, Pskow, Moscow, Kholmogory, Vologda, and tlie White Sea. 
There was also a guild of ^Vax merchants^’ in Novgorod in the Middle 
Ages. During the sixteenth century, under Ivan the Terrible, the 
English living in Russia sent out of tlie country 800 tons of wax via the 
White Sea, and this caused a temporary stop to be put to such exporta- 
tion, but in the seventeenth century 560 tons of wax M^ere sent to Italy. 
{The production of wax was principally confined to the South-Western 
Governments. Honey entered largely Into the preparation of favourite 
national dishes, and also for the innumerable varieties of prianiki 
(gingerbread cakes) so extensively used. It was also used as a medicine 
in many ailments until scientific medicines replaced it. Hydromel was 
the ancient Russian beverage, and of this there must have been many 
varieties, if one may judge from about twenty different names wliieli one 
conies across. There were a great many breweries making hydromel, and 
some of them are even in ojjoration to this da}^ for it is still a favourite 
drink with many Russians/’ 

NO BLUE-H\G. 


By H. R. 

^Tiove me, love my dog.” I love my friend’s dog, but I cannot ex- 
pect, though she always reads bee-notes., that she will ever love my bees. 
During these holidays she was most cruelly attacked by a wild colony, 
and I have been duly reproached for never having told what one should 
do on such an occasion, and for ignoring the fact that such occasions 
exist ! 

The bees, it appears, were in the roof of the verandah ; the day was 
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•very hot and their tempers likewise. They stung the dogs, and the dogs, 
in fits of terror, tore tlirough the lionsc. The hostess, clasping her baby, 
made for the garden, calling to her friend as she passed, ^The bees! the 
bees^ and urging her to run — ^anyv/here, but away from the house. 

"Bees!^^ AVhy niv friend knew heaps about bees, about their beauty, 
i;heir industry, their workmanship, their daintiness, their cleverness. She 
has forgotten it all: all that she knows now is that they sting. For, 
tiring of the dogs, and having laid out all the fowls, they turned upon 
hor unsuspecting self. ^-Why, why, why are you here?" She refused to 
explain, simply flicking them aside. This was the signal for a general 
onslaught, and they fell upon her arms, face, ankles, hair! She was 
paral.ysed with astoni^ihment and numb with sudden pain. She bore it a? 
long as she could, she said, and finally in despair and against all warning, 
fled toward^i the house Here she shook the bees in handful is from her 
hair — cmel, liorrid, hateful bees! 

irnfortunatcly, tliere were no reniedies near at hand, noi even a blue- 
hag. Not till evening did ll:e iiiothcr return witli the hahy — having in 
her fear rim miles and miles. What liad distiirlied them wirs never dis- 
covered, but it is a pity that they had not h»‘en removed from the verandah 
roof, put in a nice. (‘'*(‘1 jjive ind taug.ht good manners. 

‘"Now what,^' asks my i'rieno, ‘‘could I have done?" “Made straight 
for the honse, of eoiir'e and sliut the door — the courage of the boldest 
bi‘e ehhs at Hu* thn's’ old. “Ihil th(y were in the house.'’ It was quite 
impossible that they (‘onld he in ovtow room at once; failin'! house or shed 
til*' neau'st tiei* would have atforded some proteetioii in its branches. 
Failing ho ist', shed or trev% to lie face d nvnwards on the veld has been 
rtM.'om mended. Thiv« 1 liav' never tiied. I own 1 slmnld liki' to; but so 
far on every eccasion tliat offered \ took io rny heels and ran. 

P.S,— T am gia«l id s-y my friend doe:^ not lime me — hut 1 cannot 
wfonder that she hates rny bees! And for the stings! Kenmve these, and 
app’y strong ammonia, rnostpiito hdioiy or Ri^-kett's blue. 

Note. — Miss E. A. Seager, Station House, Wasehbank, has some 
Danz hives with supers-' wliieh she is offering at 7's. each, also a No. 15 
Co vani’s e\tr/l(‘tor for 50s. This is a good opportunity for some of our 
STienihers wishing 1e irierease their apiaries. 


The stomach of a horse is small compared to that of a cow, and the 
ifeed of the former should contain more conce trates than in the case of 
the latter. 
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Division of AgHouHuro anti Forostrym 


CKOWJSi FORESTS. 

CONSERVATlOlSr REPORT FOR JANUARY. 


The Chief Forett Officer, Mr. G. H. Davies, summarises the month's 
work in (^rown Forests in the following report, addressed to the Director, 
iDi vision of Agriculhire nd Forestry: — 

As appropriate to the commencement of a new year. Forester 
Fernando has been taking stock, and has compared the timber marked in 
Section B, Xalingena, with the trees of four feet in diameter and over 
measured on aji acre sample to represent the whole forest. He furnishes 
me with reliably tabulated data showing that forty-two such trees were 
f,oamd on. the sample ]>l()t, :igainst ten marked for cutting in the section, 
and deduces that ahoul one quarter of the mahive tj'ees in forest is the 
safe quantity to fell for sylvicultural reasons. Forester Fernando is right 
in his facts but wrong in his inferences: four feet of girth at breast 
lieight does not mean maturity by any means, and immature trees are 
marked for felling only for reasons of eano])y, spacing and disease. That 
the ten trees per acre marked in Section B are larger than the forty-two • 
in tlie sample plot is shown, in the Foresters’ table, by their average 
content being r»4 cubic feet against 38 in the samrded acre. The marked 
trees in the (fitting section would have averaged far mere if many 
immatuj'e had not been marke<I for the reasons above stated ; therefore 
not only must the mature (rees have been marked but luany immature 
trees as well. 

The Xalingena is as essentially a yellowwood iV>rest as the Ingeli is 
a sne.jzewood and the Impetyciie a stinkwood forest. In both the latter 
yellowwood is also plentiful, but in mucii of the Xalingena there is little 
else but yellowwood. T would here suggest to Foresters a line of observa- 
tion of great interest and ultimate utility to follow during their patrols: 
the noting of the predominance of certain specie.s in special localities. 
This should be followed up ])y measuring the timber — mature and imma- 
ture — and ( Glinting the poles on an acre of represeniati\'e bush. Heading 
the list with an accurate description of the locality — as no marks should 
be made to confound same with cutting sections — a copy dated and 
signed should be tiled at the station concerned and another sent up. As 
auch lists accumulate ro will reliable data as to the best sources of valu- 
able kinds of timber, and as to the conditions of soil, elevation, rainfall, 
etc., suited to particular species. 

Forester Foster has submitted samples of the bark of the Sdunwana 
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xtree to teat for tannin, and I forwarded it to the (Jovernment Analyst. 
He also sends specimens of the flower, but they are scanty, and ample 
^quantities will he necessary to establish a distinction between this sp«K;ies 
and Eugenia corclaia. The heavy vairis have destroyed the flowers, and 
JTorester Fester .finds them very scarce though it is a coiimion species at 
‘isgoiui. He reports 3,000 transplants in the nuisery at his station and 
..2,000 more to be on hand shortly, but complains that the squatters who 
promised to reduce their long ariea'’s of rent by working in the nursery 
now hold back when tiieir services are required. 1 think tliat tiiose 
pe>ople have been treated much too leniently, and that they should be sued 
without the delay that action tarough the Clerk of the Peace iias always 
meant. Forester Fernando received during January an order for 200 
•transplants of Blue Gum, but says that he his none ready at it is useless 
to raise them under present conditions. Access to Riverside Railway 
Station is cut off for forest produce by the Cape E.C. Fever regulations, 
and Forester reports that transport to the A^atal railway sidings at 
'Cc*nt<icow and Mundi is not available at a reasonable price. Forester 
Fo tei* l-as placed the hydraulic ram in position and working order, and 
finds it a great saving ol expense and time. 

The Weather ba> much interfere^] with all field woik. Al ‘Xgomi 
the preparation of timber for the Xatul I’olice ramp is greatly dtdayed. 
At Bulwer Fore-ter Purser has b'*en leiulered hfdpless by rheumatism 
and forced to apply for sick leave. Fore.ster Mason could not get his 
horse over the spruit lo Hhtikiilu Forest and had to get there on foot. 
He found the fencing work there suspended. On my enquiry, he reported 
lhat none of tiie prlrs for this weie tut in Crov'ui forest reserve. The 
■deodars aiid ( tlier trees plinted out at the Emkazeni above the station 
Aiid along the forest ride were weeded during January, and Fuj*ester made 
some })rogress towards completion of t.he ride so as lo make an easier ap- 
proach to the gale on i.he Xulinjgeiui route. He also trenched fifteen 
ii.sjcure beacons of that forest, and Foresters Tustin and ChiJvers liave 
been attending to beacons in the Impetyene and Ingeli districts. Forester 
EyhiS reports the completion of the fencing of Lt)cation No. 4 in Port 
Shepsione Division. 

Several natives were fined by the Magistrate at listcourt for non- 
fulfilment oi conditions of forest licenses by retaining them after expiry. 
Por(‘ster Mason hopes that, this will be a lesson to natives in the Mooi 
River Division, and prevent ill,cit. cutting under cover of licenses already 
:u$ed, with some eock-and-hnll story ready to account for exceeding the 
periods. Fore.ster Leigh at Eutumeni is enforcing Regulation 11 (a) of 
Proclamation 58, 1903, to prevent the persistent cultivation by natives 
•close" up to and into busli there. In a case tried in tlie 'Xkandhla 
Division of Zululatid on the 14th January, in whieli a native was charged 
with taking wood fi*oxn a leasehold without Foresters’ license ; the charge 
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was dismissed on its being proved that the accused was acting as the* 
lessees’ servant, and, presumably, for the lessees’ domestic use. This is- 
a plain proof — if such were needed — ^that the natural bush on such leases* 
is i\seir\ed subject to special prescription stated in tlie leases, and. 
Forester Houshold should have no more difficulty in enforcing his con 
trol. With regard to the failure to prove ownership of ground in the 
iBed Hill district, all that seems to be required is proper beaconing to 
support plans. j)uts in as evidence, thus throwing the onus of proof upon 
tlie claimant. As the latter is usually a man of straw, this is an im- 
portant protection of the Treasury against an easily raised claim in- 
volving lieavy cos-t in survey work. 

At (jiant’s Castle Acting Forrester Boast counted 113 eland in one 
troop, of which about a i^corc were calves. On the 5th January he found 
the remains of an eland bull, but it had been too long dead to show the- 
cause of death. On the 8th he chased a jackal to earth, but tliough he 
stopped all visible exits wna unable to kill it owing to Jack of dogs. 
.Four jackals were put u}) during the month. As usual, the vorniiu traps 
caught a ^Ijuck” — a vaai rliebok doe. 1 am not sonw to hear that she 
broke the trap. Forester 'l^istin found an (dcphantV tooth in the 
lriipet 3 'eiie. Forester Foster reports the presence of larger nunihers of 
Jocust birds at ’Ngonii^ and Forester Grc^ui noted Ihein at \\goya. The 
former’s bees were attacked by large black ants — which made very short 
work of them — and he has Jiad to place tlie legs of hi.s hive stands in 
vessels holding water and paraffin. Bushbuck are reported as jilentiful at 
several stations. 

Forester Mover, ol Pongola Bush, reports floods and losses of stock 
thereby". Sudden flo(jds arc the very signal feature of a disforested, 
country, and this year they are earlier than usual. 


The Position of East Goaot Fovorm 


OirTBREAKS DERimj JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 


T-HK Chief of the Veterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) furnishes the- 
following lists of liast Coast Fever that have occurred during the period 
22nd January to 19th February, 1910: — 

Dundee . — Outbreaks on the farms ‘^LyeJl Miran/’ west of main line,. 
‘T^aardekop” (sub-division of “Dumain”), east of Jiiain line, Stratford,’^ 
east of main line. 

Weenen . — Outbreaks on the farms ^^Thorn Hill,” ^‘MiddleburgJ’ 
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Alexandra, — Outbreak on the farm ‘^Glenroy,” Locaticm No. 2. * 

Klip River, — Outbreaks on the farms ‘^Welgelegen’^ (sub-division of 
^‘Scliaai»p.aats^O, east and we^t of main line, ‘‘Coolfontein/^ west of maia 
line, ‘^Waterfall No. 2^’ and ‘^Darwinter/^ west of main lin^ ^‘^Matawana's 
Hoek/’ west of main line, ^^erlie’’ (sub-division of ^^Brakfontein^^), 
east of main line; ‘‘UitkoP (sub-division of ^^Eland's Jagt”), west of 
main line, '^Schoeman's Daal,’^ west of main line, ^^Catherina'’ (sub- 
division of “Coolfontein^ and ^^Sohoonfontein’’), west of main line, 
^‘Maiawana KJool,’’ west of main line, ^‘Krantz Hoek^^ (sub-division of 
^^Schoonfontein’^ and ^Taarde Kiaal'^), west of main line. 

Utrecht, — Outbreaks on the farms ^^Uitvluclit,’’ “Klipspruit,^^ 
^^Kruisfontein.” 

Krantzkop, — Outbieaks on the farms ^‘Sw'-iet Home,” ‘Mlaartebeeste- 
fontein” (sub-division of ^^49'^ and ^"Doornhock”) 

Lion's River, — Outbrejks on the farms ‘‘Liddesdale,’' west of main 
line, ^‘Boschlonteiu,'' ea.-t of main line, **Slierwood Forest,’’ east of main 
line, ^‘Tlie Forest'' (sub-division, of “Koode Spruit”), east of main line. 

Richmond, — Outbieaks on the iarms ^‘Oak (Trrove” (sub-division of 
^‘Little Hannony^’), ^’Hamilton,” “Xomkom Panza.” 

Ixopo, — Outbreaks on the farms ‘*Cliingford,” Mission Reserve,. 
“Pampa," “Langfoutoin," “King's tirant,'’ “Carnduff Glen.” 

Beryville , — Outbieaks on iln farms “Ki*oon Draai,'’ ''Driel.” 

Uniyeni. — Outbieaks on the faims “Argosy Mills (sub-division of 
‘ llo])eweU”), “Mveli’s Loot),'^ Zwaartkop Location. 

Uinvoli, — Outbieaks on farms “bl'liluin-bilwa," shown on map as 
30 and 31, '^Wonderboom,'’ Greytown Local Board's farm, Umvoti Out- 
span (sub-division of “Mispa”), ‘’‘Speculation,” ‘‘23,” “Daas Klip” (sub- 
di\ision of “Pampuennek," ‘liildamlileni" (sub-division of “Winter- 
Jioek'’), ^‘Ml. Alida,” “Gn‘en PoinC (sub-division of “dagger’s Veld,” 
“Greenwich,” “Gmvoli Pooi t*' ( sub-division of “Welgenvonden, ’ 

“Canema,” “Liff” (sub-division of “Success"). 

Newcastle, — Outbreak on faini “Jiustoii,” west of main line. 

Hanover. — Outbreaks on farnrs “Doornkop," “North Heath,” 
shoAvn on map as oIa, “Marchinont,” “C-ainel Hoek,” “Koperbult," Lot 
3 of “Doornkop,” “IJitmantend." 

No neords of outbreaks of this disease is kept in tlie following dis- 
tricts: — Tile wliole of tlie Proviuco of Zululand, the whole of Victoria 
County, Vryheid, Ngotshe, Babanango, Paulpietersbiirg, Fmsinga. 


Horse shoes do not stay ivhere they wore originally phu'od on the 
hoiacs’ feet until they wear out. It is well to have the shoes examined 
occasionally. The cost is little and the saving great. 
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Seienee mnd the Farmer m 

NOTES OF INTEREST BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


Diffeeent wicks will raise coal, oil, or water to diffieicnit heights, ac- 
cording as they are woven, or loose like candle wicking. The close wick 
iwill raise the fluid higher in the end, but it will raise to the highest point 
more slowly than the loose wicking. Just so in the soils. The close ones 
will raise the soil water from a greater depth tiian will the loose, sandy 
ones, but the latter will bring it up quicker to the full height to which is 
can rise. — Lute Wilcox {"\lrrigaiion Farming''^), 


Essentials in Meat Curing. 

To cure meat of any kind, it is desirable to have it from animals 
that, before slauglitcT, were in a con.siderablo degree matured, or had at- 
tained ibeir natural growili. After dres«iiiig, as before intimated, tlie 
(first requisite is to tliorouglily cool the carcass, and for tliis it sliould hang 
in a low temperature for thirty-six or more hours, but on no occiount 
should it freeze, especially not after being dressed ; freezing its outer 
surface surrounds the interior of the fle.3h with a wall, through which 
the animal heat, still remaining round the bones, cannot escape, and the 
result will bo the souring and speedy decay at the centre of hams, 
shoulders, etc., that outwai'djy apf)ear in good condition. — F. D. Cobukn 
Swine Hushan dry ^^ ) . 


Co-operation and Credit. 

Tlie only method by which weak men can remedy their individual 
weakness, such as in the present case wo have to postulate, is combination, 
the joining together of puny efforts, so as by their collective effect to 
produce force. Obedient to this maxim, working men combine to make 
their money go further in purchasing, their labour in producing. There 
are many more provinces of human activity into which co-operation 
might with advantage be introduced in the same way, such as the rent- 
ing of laud, tlje erection of Iiouscs, the use of machinery ; and, please God, 
it some day will. The same principle is applicable also to credit. How- 
ever small may be the individuaFs power to give security, many small 
units combined may very well make up a sufficiency for moderate 
purposes. And once this result is brought about, additional forces may, 
as wc shall see, be brought into play, with the effect of still furthering 
the rower produced, and making the collective security go, in the end, 
a very considerable way. — Henrv Woli^f (^'Co-operaiive Banking'^), 
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The great laws of nature are co-operation and harmony. The soil 
must have all the essential food elements, and these in harmonious pro- 
portions that the plants may grow. The four great master workmen, 
water, air, heat, and light, must co-operate and work in harmony that 
the plant may thrive. It is the mission of every tiller of the ground to 
give to the soil its opportunitiy to nourish the plant, and to give to each 
and all of the four workmen their opportunity to take the seed and the 
nourishment and from these build up the perfect plant that will ripen its 
g(rain in due season. — H. R. Hilton. 


C'OMPOSITION OF AN EOO. 

The white of the egg consists of alternative layers of denser and 
more fluid albumen (the composition of the white being about as fol- 
lows: — Water, S4 per cent.; dry albumen, 12 J per cent.; mineral matter, 
1 p'.r cent.; and sugar, etc,, 2J per cent.), gradually increasing towards 
the yolk. In a ])ard-boilerl egg these Inycws can often b(‘ pi elod off singly. 
Tiiis albumen is highly nutritious, and as it is consumed in .building up 
ihe tissue^ of the chick (the yolk suffering little diminution till hatching 
time), its absorption gives tlie latter the neecssary additional room. Be- 
]ing a bad eonductor of heat, it preserves the germ against sudden changes 
o\‘ lernperalnre, and, by it-5 ehisticity, protects the yolk against injury 
from Nioleat eoiieussion. — J. H. Sutc’LIFFK [^'’Arfifirial Incubation and 
its Laws ’ ) . 

Taking Water Samples. 

In taking samples of water for purposes of analysis, a perfectly 
clean stoppered Winchester cpiarr bottle (holding about half a gallon) 
should be used. Tlie bottle should Have prexiously been washed out with 
a little strong sulphuric (112 S04) or hydrochloric (lICl) acid, and 
then rinsed out with frc(]uont changes of pure water until the liiisings 
do not redtien a piece <*f blue litmus paper. Before taking the sample, 
the bottle and the stopper should be ihoronghly ringed with the w'ater to 
be analysed, and should ihen be tilled to the neck with water, stoppered, 
sealed, and labelled on the spot, and, if possible, analysed within forty- 
eight hours. In submitting a sample of water to be analysed, as much 
information as possible sliould be given as to the situation of the source 
from which it has been, taken, both geologically and with regard to any 
possible cause of pollutions in the vicinity. It is only by reading the 
analysis of a sample of water in close conjunction with the most careful 
observations of the surrcumdirigs and conditions of the source from 
which it has been taken, that any reliable opinion can be formed as to 
the siiitability or otherwise of the supply for domestic purposes, — Allan 
Qreenwell, A.M.I.C.E., F.G.S., and W . T. Curry, A.M.T.C.E., F.G.S. 
{^^Bural Water Supplf^). 
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Exehange Revigwm, 

WHAT OTHEES AEE THINKING AND DOING. 


The question as to whetlier or no grit is necessary for fowls has been 
argued for and against in the TJ.S. poultry journals to such an extent 
that it seems as if the question will never be settled. Mr. Janies 
Sliackleton writes lucidly on the question in the Canadian Poultry 
Review, and he is is of the opinion that the matter is complicated solely 
because some land can never become void of abundant grit on its surface, 
while other land has long been quite denuded of grit at or near its sur- 
face. He remarks that a fowl that has got a hard, well-developed gizzard, 
from having plenty of grit while growing, will withstand absence of grit 
for quite a while, and this clouds the issue to some people. In Mr. 
ShackletonAs ojiinioii the question would be settled for ever to anybody 
who would kill and examine any fowl just matured that had actually not 
been supplied, nor had found suitable grit throughout its life. . “Give 
your fowls hard limestone grit/^ he advises, “or know that mey find plenty, 
then tliey will liave strong gizzards, and without strong, hard gizzards 
they can never be worth much as producers, nor remain long in prime 
health, but will he sickly, decrepit, subject to disease and death all the 
time.^' 

Threshing with Sions RoUersm 

Some interesting '’particulars are given in the October number of 
the Indian AfiriciiUurist relative to the method of threshing grain by 
means of stone rollers practised in the East. The Prosidency of Mad- 
ras is chiefly referred to; and in the Presidency there are three methods 
of threshing grain in vogue — viz,, treading by bullock power, boating 
with sticks, and (‘rushing with a roller. The method of threshing by 
stone rollers is not suited to every sort of grain, but it is used most 
largely for the sorghum crop and also for grain and safflower, w^hilst it 
is believed that the irietbod would answ’'er satisfactorily in the ease of 
other grain crops. 

The roller used is an ordinary stone roller as used for road-making, 
and is generally about a yard long and one and a half to two feet in 
diameter. A roller of these dimensions weighs from 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. 
In using this roller, the preliminary operations of harvesting and drying 
the grain are performed as usual. If a large quantity of grain is to be 
treated the heads, after removal of the straw, are simply spread out in 
a circle over the thi'eshing floor to the depth of about eight inches, and 
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the roller is driven round and round over the whole mass. More gener- 
ally, however, there is a clear space left in the middle, and the bullocks 
‘are driven in a regular concentrical manner over the circular strip until 
the grain is as thoroughly extracted as possible. After each passage of 
the roller men with light wooden rakes turn over the heads so that a 
fresh surface is exposed each time. A little water is occasionally 
spririkled on the ears if it is found that the graiil is being powdered, 
iJuring the process the grain gradiially works to tlie bottom, whence 
it can be readily collected at the end of the operation. The extraction 
is not, however, complete!, 10 to 20 per cent, of grain being still left on 
the stalks. This has to be extracted by beating with sticks, or, if the 
quantity is large, it is trodden out by bullocks in the ordinary way. 


A Mbw Method of Gorn Ouliuro^ 

The method of growing corn which has recently been advocated in 
Russia is described in the December number of the Journal of the British 
Board of Agriculture. The autiior of the system is M. llerntschinsky. 
M. Ibunixdiinrky sug .rests llie practice of earthing-up. or alternatively 
that of deep-sotting or transplanting — ^tiie object in any (‘ase being to 
develop root-action and in(*rease tlie tillering powder, so that a greater 
T(ilurn is obtained. In the case of earthing-up, the haul would be pre- 
pared in the usual way, and the sowing done l>y a liand or horse drill, a 
little artificial manure being applied, if possible, at the* same time. The 
drill should he arranged so as to sow three rows 3^ to 4J inches apart, 
leaving a distance of lOi to 14 inches between each third row' to giv^^ 
room for working. greater distance is necessary w1ien a horse iuie 

is to he emjdoyed. 


About a month after sowing, when the young jdaiit lias appeared 
and begins to send out shoots, the first earthing-iip should be done. This 
stage is a. critical one in the life of the ]>Iant., and by hea})ing-up the 
earth round it the plant is ])roteeteQ from drought, frost, and other un- 
favourable influences, the tillering shoots multiply and the roots develop 
to a very much gn^ater extent tiian they otlierwdse would. The process 
of earthing-up may he carried out w'itb a machine like a small hand hoe 
or cultivator, the tines of which are arranged so as to throw’ tlie earth 
bestw'-een the rows over the ]>la.nts on each side, wddle the outside tines 
cover the outside of the rows. A week or ten days afterwards if the 
plants can be seen to have grown, the proce.ss can be repeatedl. The re- 
sults of the number of experiments which have been made in Russia and 
elsewhere on the lines of this system are given in the artirle, and the 
method would appear to give considerably increased yields of grain. 
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MInBrmI Smits for Pouliry* 

Headers of the Journal will doubtless remember that some months 
ago we reproduced from the South African Poultry Journal an article 
by Mr. Devonshire suggesting that the administering of a mixture of 
mineral salts to poultry would help to prevent that mortality among 
young stock which is the chief trouble to the chicken-breeder wherever 
artificial methods are adopted. The suggestion was made in view of 
the fact that certain salts which are essential to animal life are absent 
from the soils of South Africa. I'he November number of the Journal 
of the British Board of Agriculture contains i:he results of tests which 
have been made at the College Poultry Farm, Theale, with the mixture 
of mineral soils in question. The formula of this mixture is as fol- 
lows; — Common salt, 30 parts; phosphate of soda, 9 parts; calcium 
fluoride, 1 part; ferrous sulphate (green vitrol), 1 part; bone ash, 30 
parts; chalk, 14 parts; Epsom salts, 10 parts; charcoal, 2 parts; flowers 
of sulphur, 3 paits. The following table gives the comparative weights 
attained at four, seven, and eleven weeks old respectively: — 




Averag*e Weights. 



Lc^l, 

Lot. IL 

(lain t>f 


With salts*. 

Without salts. 

salt fed. 


. 02. 

oz. 

oz. 

4 weeks 

6*^9 

583 

0*86 

7 weeks 

1173 

10*00 

*73 

n weeks 

2688 

20*3 

6*58 


Dividing them according to breed, the results were as follows: — 

Averas^e Wcit^hts. 

White Wyandottes. KidT ()rpin,tftons. 

Wnh salts. Without salts. With salts. Without salts. 


At— 

0/. 

oz. 

07 . 

4 weeks 

6*4 

5*0 

7 <» 

7 weeks 

1 1 -o 

I I -o 

12*8 

1 1 weeks 

28*0 

20*0 

25*3 


oz. 

5 

96 
21 ‘O 


With the exception of the second period, when the W^yandottes were 
equal under both methods, the salt-fed birds showed a considerable gain 
over the others. 


Flirra MaohlMrym 

In an article on sisal planting in German East Africa, in the 
quarterly Agricultural Journal of Brilish East Africa, Mr. A, E. F. 
Fawcus stales that the thvt?e decorticating machines chiefly used ia 
German East Africa are the Mola, the Finnigan-Zibriski and the Neue 
Corona. Tlie main principle of all their e macliines is the same; there are 
two fccutehing wlieels revolving opposite ways, and the leaves being fed 
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into the machine are mechanically lield whilst the first scutching wheel 
cleans half the leaf; they are then automatically passed on to the second 
wlheel, which scutches the other half of the leaf. The Ifeue (Jorona is 
undoubtedly the most popular decoriicator in use in German East Africa 
at the present day. It will turn out 2^ tons of clean fibre daily, as 
against J ton by the Finnigan-Zabriski and 2 ton^s by the Mola. The 
wear and tear on the latter of these is very great and the fibre is often viery 
much damaged whilst being cleaned by this machine. The main objec* 
tion to the Finnigan is the small amount of fibre it is capable of turning 
out per day. 


On all these machines trouble is caused by the chemical action of 
the chlorophyll on tlie iron and steel. There is also a machine called 
the Easpador ; Ihis consists of one scutching wheel only and is hand fefl. 
It is very simple, but the loss of hands and arms from being dragged 
into the machine is very great. Ten of these machines will decorticate* 
about one ton per day, but the amount of labour required for these 
machines is too great to be economical. 


Soil Oulilvotlonm 

Discussing the subject of soil cultivation and the reasons why good 
cultivation is necessary for the production of the large crops, the Agrin 
cuIiumJ Gazette of Tasmania gives some interesting information with 
fegard to the agencies of the soil materially contributing towards suc- 
cessful cropping. In ploughing land, the intention is to break the soil 
particles, so that the seed can bo, when sown, lightly yet firmly covered 
by the soil. At the same time this operation, when conducted prior to 
sowing, exerts a considerable influence on the preparation of plant food, 
which is really a process of slow digestion brought about by the means of 
moisture, atmosplieric agencies, and germ life. The solid particles of 
soil do not enter the tiny rootlets or feeding-channels of the plant, but 
contain substances which, when brought into solution, are attracted to 
ilie plant root and assimilatecl. The oxygen in the atmosphere unites 
Witli insoluble material required by the plant, and rain falling, par- 
ticularly when charged with carbonic acid, renders soluble this otherwise 
useless material. The atmoiqdiere contains a ‘?mall quaiititv of carbonic 
acid, which is dissolved and brought to the soil in wet weather, but the 
decaying vegetable matter is the principal source of this useful article in 
the soil. This carbonic acid unites with soil bases, such as lime, potash, 
etc., and forms carbonates, substances readily iissimilated by the root 
fibres. The atmospheric influences are mainly those |)rrdueed by changes 
of temperature, disintegrating action of a winter frost being one of 
the best channels through which a good seed bed can be obtained. 
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The eonsfitaaent parts of the soil can be separated into three, viz., 
sand, clay, and vegetable matter. The proper control of the proportion 
of sand decides the ease witli which a soil can be worked, but if pre- 
sent to excess the soil may be blown away by the wind. Besides bearing 
mpon the tillable qualities of a soil, sand promotes the distribution of the 
rahafall, and the warmth derived from the sun. Sand in itself contains 
little or nothing as regard^ food for the growing plant, luit is useful 
as a corrective when associated with clay. A soil consisting of a marked 
pred' minance of clav'' would be alme.c?t unworkable. It is to the elements 
of which clay is composed that we owe the alkalies, udiicn are indispens- 
able for crop-production, so that the importance of this constituent must 
not le overlooked, 'i'he vegetable matter or humus is responsible for the 
important element, nitrogen, and it is of great value in the direction 
of controlling the moisture supply of soils. Besides the above, the tilthy 
properties of a soil in which either clay or sand occur to an injurious 
excopft can be profoundly modified by the judicious cmplovmont of veget- 
able matter. 

MrmBdang fat* Egg Produotlonm 

That like will produce like is a very old saying. It is a 
saying worthy of consideration in poultry business. Hens that 
are heavy egg pjoducers are more than likely to produce tlieir own kind, 
while hens that are poor egg producers are doul)ly certain to produce 
those less prolific tlian themselves: this at any rate is the opinion of The 
J'eather (TLS.A.). Our contemporary points out that much more atten- 
tion is given to sdteting the stock from which fine luileh (;f>ws are grown 
than we recommend for ])roducing a laying strain of poultry. ‘‘‘Wlien 
the time comes to hatch tlie chicks in the spring, many of us are iuiich 
too anxious to place the first eggs wc i-an lav «)uv hands on under iho hen 
to be hatched or into the iiieubator, as may he, 1)ut if we vsluaild v'^cJect in 
advance t])ese heavy egg-producing pullets of the year before and keep 
them for the express purpose of laying the eggs from which to hatch our 
laying pullets for the next winter we would f>e surprised at tlic startling 
increase of egg yield lliat we would have as a result of such selection/’ 

Pullets hatched from eggs that come from hens that only produce 
thirty-five or forlv eggs a year do not, we are told, inherit the laying in- 
stinct; rather would th.oy inherit the propensity of the mother hens not 
to lay many eggs. While, on the other hand, eggs from the continuous 
and large egg-producers would be pullets that would inherit the laying 
propensity, and tlu*v would naturally "become large egg-prodiiccrs them- 
selves. Another feature' of \ital importance is the selection of male birds 
fvrom tlm Inms that have been fine egsr-producors in line for several 
generations. ^Tf the proper amount of attention is given to both of these 
necessary requirements, people will find that the increased egg-produc- 
tion in their flocks will bo so marked to be beyond all expectations/’ 
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Among iho Farmerm, 

THE ASSOCIATIONS DUfilNG THE MONTH. 


The annual general meeting oi* the Kraiitzkop Farmers’ Association was 
held on the 22nd January. Mr. M. Landsberg (the President) occupied 
the chair, and there was a fairly good attendance of members. 

J’llESIDENT’S ADDRKSS. 

The President (Mr. M. Landsl»erg) read the following report: — 

“(lenthmcn, — I have much plea.-^ure in presenting to you my tliird 
annual report. 

‘^The Association has now been in force for three years. Our 
membership is good, though it has fallen off sliglitly. 

‘^Oiie special general meeting was held during the past year, also two 
•oominittea meetings, as well as two public meetings under ,the auspices 
of the Farmers’ Association, chielly in connection with the railway line. 

“To review the work done by tbe Association will not take up many 
miinntes. Though this Association has been in a more or less moribund 
•condition, it is very gratifying to be able to report that the work of tlio* 
members on their farms has been carried on with so much energy and 
ability that the crop^ produced this season have eclipsed all previous 
records, and fairly remunerative* prices have ruled our staple products, 
meolies and wattle bark. 

Thf Natal A<micTLT'ULvTi TTxtox. 

‘‘Your Assoc iafhm was represented at the (Vmf'Teiiee ]>y Mr. (i. T. 
van Rooyen and myself. Eveiylhing that took ])lace was well reported 
ill the Xatal ])ross. and it would l)e needlo-s for me to review same. The 
I'esoluiions sent down by you were pas^od, 

“I would iike to draw your ntleiilion to the necessity of supporting 
this tJnioii. It is a very strong l)ody, and has great weight witli all the 
Soutli African tT’overnmcnts. This Union is represented by all farmers’ 
associntions and agricultural societies in Natal. 

East Coast Fever. 

*"^1 almost felt inclined to leavo this paragraph out of my report in 
view of the fKisition we are in to-day. There are only a few clean farms 
now in tbe distriet, namely, on the northern side. We all feel the hard- 
ship of having no cattle very severely — as there also seems to be no hope 
whatever that the Colony will ever g<‘t rid of the disease. l\[auy mem- 
bers have purchased mules and donkeys, tlie former being recognised as 
;a very good Fubl||;-itute of our former draught animals. 

“Many of our farmers, including myself, tried all the reputed cures, 
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and rather than do good they became very disastrous^ as xnany farmers^ 
had good opportunities to dispose of their cattle. There are a good many 
aalted cattle and al":o others which were naturally immuned. Of course^, 
these have become more precious, and I am sure they may still survive' 
and may eventually help to build up great troops again, 

Mealiks. 

‘'Tlie general outlook for the future for mealies seems very pros- 
perous. Our mealies on the Continent are now getting top prices against 
the world. Tlie export tiade has not been much good to us in view of the* 
lieavy transport rates, but in any case we could not have exported much, 
and this year every one predicts that we will just have about enough 
mealies for the locations, wliore this year I believe the cyops have failed,. 
•and those of you who kept last 3'ear’s mealies may get very good prices 
in another month or two. 

am not quite satisfied with the production of mealies in our dis- 
tr'et. We are growing more than formerly, bnt there is room for much 
more, and, since we have no more (*attle to look after, I trust that every 
farmer will work hard so that when we do get the railway line that 
Kraritzkop will stand out as a men lie-growing district. So far the mealio 
crop for this year looks very well, though it is rather premature to ex- 
press an opinion in view of the excessive rains wo an^ getting, but we* 
may still have a record crop in spite of East Coast Fever. 

Fertilisers. 

‘‘1 am glad to say that a large quantity of bone dust was ordered 
through our Association from abroad, and from various opinions from- 
the leading farmers it is said that it is the best ever .vet used. A few 
mmibers did not like to take ttie risk, but fortunately it happened to be* 
a huge srecess both for quality and price. I hope the experiment will be 
an inducement to all the farmers to co-op(»rate and get their bone dust in 
a Fimilar manner as it has long been recognised that Colonial bone dust 
is too expensive and too course, though at the same tune we are all 
anxious to support (k)Ionial industries. An opportunity will he given you- 
all to express an opinion and decide on next season’s fertilisers, and 
whatever you decide upon 1 am sure can be carried througli effectively, 

I am sorry none of our members tried the Weenen phosphates, as in 
other parts of the Colony they seem to be doing good. 

^‘^Beforc closing this section 1 am sure you are all aware of the good 
wmk done by our Secretary in conneedion with the consignment of bone 
dust. It cost I'im great personal inconvenience and^lso several journeys 
10 Grey town to arrange for the off-loading, transport, storage, etc. He- 
is alone responsible for the good way and business-like conditions under 
which the bone dust readied its destination without any complaints and: 
loss, and I am sure we are all grateful to him. 
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The Wattle Industry. 

^T)iiring the past yerr v/e realised very good prices for oiir bajck, and 
1 think a record number of tons was exported from Krantzkop. A firm 
opened business here to cut wattle bark. They gave all transport facili- 
ties, wliich we would not have obtained otherwise, and it came as a boom 
to the many who have not got their own transport. There is about 6,000 
acres now under wattle cultivation and many are still cultivating, and T 
lifope every one of you will not linger until the railway line comes. We 
produce very good bark and our plantations do very well, and tlie more 
wattles we can show tlie better will our prospects become of getting tlie 

Sheep. 


^*1 have not, as I expected during the year, noticed tliat sheep- 
farming is taken up more freely. Blue-tongue vaccine was tried by one 
of our farmers, and wc are all looking forward to his experiment, which 
will be a great boon if successful as the same farmer lost heavily last year. 
Our farms are really too small in this district for sheep, but I think by 
planting the different grasses which are successful in other districts we 
may still hope to increase our flocks successfully. 


The Labour QuESTroN-. 

^^N^ative labour became very scarce at one time, and was impossible 
to get without making advances. This form of obtaining labour I tliink 
is a V(‘ry bad policy, and all of you wdio have experienced it knows that 
the native is very unsatisfactory if he works for money which he has al- 
ready Bp(*nt. The s^.oner w^e resolve to stop it the better, though it may 
be a itlle more expensive. If we joined together and wH)rked unanimously 
I am sun* we will get the native under our control and got better 
satisfaction. Our native^ in tiiis district are very unsatisfactory chiefly 
ion account of money lending at high rates of interest, whicli I am glad 
to say has been siopped. 

Krantzrop Railway. 

^^During the past year we held tivo big meetings to agitate and lay 
our claim for a line before Government. These meetings were well at- 
tended, and two deputatioi.s went dowm to interview^ the Government, 
and we have jjartly succeeded in our efforts as I have reason to believe 
tliat a line wdll be built shoitly, and if we continue to agitate similarly I 
am sure w'e wdll be bound to succeed. A Bill to authorise the construc- 
tion of the line has been pa^fed l»v Parliament, and it is reported that t!io 
Government are going tr, leave it to the TTnion Parliament. This, T 
think, is very u!>fair, and 1 think it is time to w^orry the (h)verinuent 
again. The Oreytown Local Bcwird are anxious that wq should send dow'ii 
another deputation, h'gethor with two members appointed by them. I 
lay their suggestions before you, and I trust they will receive your 
earnest consideration. 
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Boads. 

^^Our roads at the present time are in a disgraceful state^ it being 
almost impossible to travel along with any vehicle. The Government are 
repairing it now, and I think we should insist that unless the Govern- 
ment is going to give ns a railway line that they must make the road in 
such a way that it could be used all through the year and not only in dry 

seasons. ^ 

CONGLUSTON. 


must conclude by tendering my thanks io all office-bearers, com- 
rnittee and members for their willing support and kindly help in the 
Work of our Association, and in particular to our Honorary Secretary 
fand Treasurer, Mr. G. T. van ]Ro(»ven, who has proved himself an 
enthusiastic and competent worker. 

"Gentlemen, in electing me for three years in succession as your 
President, yon have honoured me, and I trust that my efforts in en- 
d:eavouTing to promote the welfare of our Association have given satis- 
faction.” 

The"' Secretary (Mr. G. T. van Eooycn) preaenied the statement of 
income and expenditure, which showed a credit hahance of £14 13s. 8d. 

Dr. Proksch, in a few well chosen remarks, |.>roposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the retiring offici<ils, which was carried unanimously. 

The following office-bearers were then eletded for the ensuing year: — 
President, Mr. M. Landsberg (re-clecied) ; Vice-President, Mr. TT. E. 
'Vermaak (re-elected) ; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. G. T. van Eooyen 
(re-elected) ; Committee, Messrs. C. J. van Eooyen, Albany ; L. M. J. 
van Rooyeri, P. E. Martens, C. T. van Eooyen, L.^s son, »T. A. G. Mare, 
P. E. van Eooyen, and Dr. Proksch ; Auditor, Mr. P. Eeid. 

The Secretary was voted a sum of £4 4s. for his services. 

As soon as the (deetion of office-bearers was tinished, members at 
once started on the railway line question. 

Tlie Secretary read a lei ter from tlu* 'Pown Clerk, (ircytown, request- 
ing the meeting to send two delegates with two appointed from Greytown 
to interview the Minister of Railways. The meeting at once fell in with 
the idea, and Dr. Prokscli and Mr. G. T. van Eooyen were elected as 


such delegates. 


Aokioulturau Hall. 


It was decided to start a fund to bnild an agricultural hall. A sub- 
scription list was started immediately, and as soon a& £200 was raised a 
meeting would be called later to form a building committee. 


Poultry-houses, pig-styes, and all cow or stock shedls can easily and 
Cheaply be made entirely warm and comfortable for winter by the simple 
use of forest leaves. 
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Gorrespoudoaee. 

Correspondence is invited on topics of interest to farmers. Letters 
should be written on one side of the paper only; and tvhile a nom-de-plume 
may be used, all letters must be accompanied by the name and address of 
writer. The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of his correspond 
dents : the letters which appear in these pages are published as the 
opinions of the respective writers, and their insertion does not necessarily 
imply editorial concurrence with the views expressed. 

THE lABORATORY DIP. 

To THE Editor ox^' the “Aojucultural Jouunal.^^ 

SlE^ — I observe a letter in your issue ofvTanuary, written by “M. C./’' 
asking if it is possilile to make the Laboratory Dip in a concentrated 
form, anid I observe also yoiu* reply, that the ihicteriologk^al Depart- 
ment has only devised the ingredients, etc., but has not gone into the 
matter of preparation of this dip in a concentrated form. 

1 may say for the last two or three months I have had this dip 
specially prepared, and, it is sold in five gallon drums. I am not aware 
that any oIJkt j>roprietov or manufacturer lia*^ this dip on the South 
Airican market excepiijjg myself, and if this information is of service to 
your c()n*esp(mucnt oj* any others viio ha\e a preference for the Labora- 
tory Dij), 1 shall be only too pleased to supply them. — Yours faithfully, 
Durban. ( ILYS. W. HOLMES. 


\ ASOTOMV (JASTRA^llOX. 

To THE Editor ov the •‘Agihculteral Journal.” 

Sir, — Since couiuiunicating with you on the above subject, 1 have 
thought of ail easier p’an to elfect the lesult required. 

Oderatton. 

1. Expose the glands by an incision in the scrotum at most de- 
pendent part. 

2. Protmde the lower pole of eacli gland and snick off a portion or 
all of the globus minor with, a punch forceps. 

In this way the ri€*r^es and blood vessels to the gj^and are not inter- 
fered with and any accumulation of fluid drains through the dependent 
incision. The seminal function of the testicle rapidly disappears while 
the nutritional is retained. More wool, more flesh, generally a stronger 
animal results* — I am, etc., 

Durban, 15th Febir.ary, 1910. WM. ROBERTSON, M.D. 
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A USEFUL BOOKLET. 

To THE Editor of the ^^Agricultural Journal.” 

Sib, — I shall be pleased if you will accept the enclosed pocket-book 
of maize tables recently prepared by me. These tables I have had to pre- 
pare for my own use, and probably others in the trade will find them 
time-saving. 

This book should be equally useful to maize-growers and maize- 
dealers in the country. It enables the farmer or storekeeper to see at a 
glance the equivalent price per muid free on board of a given c.Lf. price 
per 480 lt)S. at a given late of freight. Now that London prices are 
regularly cabled to tlie Press in South Africa, the farmer and dealer will 
probably welcome a kmov method of ascertaining the equivalent price 
f.o.b, at the port will out having to waste his own time in long and 
frequent calculations. 

Ihe periods at widen other maize-growing countries make their 
shipments will givn our country friends an idea as to the time when 
London is likely to be most plentifully supplied with maize, and this 
inforination may help them gauge more efTeetively the market tendency. — 
Yours, (te., H. A. BARNBT. 

40, Club Arcade, Durban. 

[The booklet should prove useful to all interested in the production 
and handling of maize. We understand that copies are obtainable from 
Mesisrs. P. Davis & Sons, Maritz]>urg and Durban/] 

' TUE CREAMERY INDUSTRY. 

To THE Editor of the ‘^Agricultural Journ vl.'" 

ISiR, — During tlie past four months, having studied the conditions 
of dairying in South Africa geiicrally, arising from the devedopment of 
the industry over llio comparatively short space of the past two years, and 
in the ligiit of past experience — extending through many years and 
©pent in the dairying countries of Europe — I have come to the conclusion 
that th(3 immediate organisation of the industry on priutdples known to 
be successful in otlier countries in their application to the science of 
dairying is imperative on our part. I mean in this respect, that such 
jjfrinciples should be stamped to meet the necessities of our South African 
conditions, and which I may claim to have some knowledge of, gained 
within the past five years in my attempt to establish the largest system of 
creameries so far thought of in the Cape Colony. 

'llie basis of dairying, to be successful, must rest on, a(3eording to my 
ext erieneej : — 

(a) Technical edneafion in the science of dairying. 

{by Organisation for production and distribution. 

These headings contain the essentials of success, and it is for us 
engaged in the industry to judge how far our position in respect of both 
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amay be said to meet our conditions, and with a view to formulating a 
programme on a broad or national basis which may meet with the sym- 
pathy of creamery owners, managers, and the future United Government 
of South Africa. 

I suggest, after consultation with various creamery workers and 
interests, that a Conference be held at an early date and at a convenient 
centie (may I suggest Bloemfontein?) which may deal with the situa- 
tion as ft is to-day, 1 briefly touch on the latter point, with a vi?.v to 
suggesting the subjects for such a Conference as I propose. 

Creameries are springing up all <nTr the country, nominally without 
control or guidance from any common centre; as institutions, competi- 
tion lietwoen them is commencing l)oih in respect of production and dis- 
tribution! — the latter particularly in a ruinous fashion. 

There seems to be no standardised sydenv in respect of building and 
equipment, which is a great disadvantage and source of loss, as another 
year or two will show. 

The Management within the creameries may he sound or otherwise, 
and, to my mind, is a matbn' of mere cdiance since the conntrv atl'ords 
managers little opportunity of education. Here, just think of ilie huge 
«ums spent hv our competitors, ?u(di as (Canada, Australia, Ireland, Den- 
mark, etc. on the science of dairying. Managers, as siu*h. are without 
any organ’sation whitdi should mainly exist for their edueati(m as a body, 
while protecting (lieii* interests as a whole. When all is said ajnl done, 
the git^at future of the industry de]>ends on tlie managers of our 
creamer es in tlie main. 

Markets: 'Fo-day the conditions are nearly chaotic, and in anoihcr 
year, with developments now pending, local or home summer su])plies 
will have i cached such proportions. tiiat, unless a central system of control 
is establislied, prices niling will mean the ilest ruction of oin* woik aimosi: 
before its hirtli. It lies with ouivolves to avert any siicii calamity. 

Education of iSuppIiers, in respect of production, the proper (jaro 
and troatmeiit of milk and cream, and, equally essential, the develop- 
ment and treatment of dairy cattle. To-day we have in South .\fiica 
numbers of cows — sutficient to yield millions of pounds’ worth of dairy 
produce annually. Why is this not the case? I lliink essentially the 
want of education and management. 

Without giving further reasons, the necessity will be clear for tlie 
Conference 1 propose, and, in tlie absence of any organisation, I willingly 
bffer my services as secretary pro trin to carry out any action tiiis letter 
may jiromote. 

The iin}H>rtance of the industry, as I feel it, is my excuse for send- 
ing a copy of tliis letter to every creamery in South Africa, as well as to 
Ministers of our respective Oovernments, presidents of agricultural 
sodelies etc. — Yours, etc., }i^ j MOORE, 

East London. Crmmenrs Expert, Eastern District Cream erics, C,C, 
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MO^^TIILY AETICLES, NOTES AND PABAORAPHS ON 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS 

FOR 

BEGINNERS’ IN AGRICULTURE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY. 


Conducted by ‘‘Arator/^ 

Correspondence, whether in the form of notes, comments, •or in-- 
quiries, is invited from, readers, and letters of general interest will he 
published and replied to in these pages. All communications should be 
addressed to “Arator/^ C.o. Editor, ‘^Natal Agricultural Journal,^^ 
Maritzbiirg. 


A OhBt Bbout the Soilm 


VI.— THE PHYSICS OF THE SOIL— 


CoN'TiNUiXG our (liscux^ioT^ of ih-^ part played by juoistiire in tli(‘ t^oil, we 
come l ow to eonHder tlie <jue.'tion of capillarity. 

(Capillarity is the exact opposite of percolation. The c-oarser a soil is 
the more loadily will water percolate through it, and tluj less readily 
will moisture rise by capillarity, whilst, on the other hand, the' finer the 
particles in the soil, the less readily will water sink tlirougii that soil, 
and the greater will be the capillary movement. Capillarity, in. other 
words, may for practical purposes be described as that power which 
causes moisture to rise in soils against tlic attraction of gravity. 

A fairly good idea of the manner in which capillary movement of 
moisture takes place in soils may be obtained by taking a number of 
glass tubes and filling them wdth different, kinds of soil and placing the 
low’er ends in water. A shallow tray should be filled with water and the 
tubes stood in it. After a little time has elapsed it will be noticed that 
the water has risen in tlie soil in the tubes, but it will also be noticed 
/that in tlie tubes which contain the finest soils — that is soils whose par- 
ticles are in the finest state and sub-division, such as clay — ^the water has 
risen to a greater height than in the tubes containing soil of a more 
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sandy nature. If the tubes have been arranged according to the degree ot 
fineness of the particles of the soil contained in them, it will bevfound 
that the height of ihe water in them will vary in a steadily descending 
tine from the tube of clay soil at the one end of the series down to the- 
tube of soil that is practically sand at the other end. The difference be- 
tween the two extremes will be best illustrated if we say that for twenty- 
two parts, points or degrees which the water may have risen in a tube of 
coarse sand it will rise to a height of fifty points in a tube of clay. We 
now see why it is that a clay soil is more inclined to be a wet one than 
a snrd^^ soil ; in a clay soil it is only with difficulty that water soaks down 
through it and drains off, whilst it soaks upwards by capillarity more 
readily than soils whose particles are coarse. 

Evaporation. 

Coming now to evaporation, we find that this process takes place at 
ell times when rain is not falling or i^ater is being applied by irrigation. 
The watei; from holow is gradually brought to the surface of the soil by 
capillary action, and there it goes (»ff into vapour in t!ie air, and the 
hotter the air the more rapid will be such evaporation. 

Evaporation is up to a <^‘ertain point beneficial, since, by providing 
an outlet for the nioisture near the surface of the soil, it enables the 
movement of moisture from below upwards by capillary action to take 
place, and tins iu(»vomonl of sod moisture brings into contact with the 
roots of plants the ralt^ in soluti^m which are essential to their existence. 
These salts ar:‘ indeed brought to the surface of the soil, and if that up> 
ward mov<''inent takes plac'‘ t )o rapidly we have as a result a layer of 
white salt tn the surface, bur in this country, and in most countries, 
this is prevented by the downward soaking of rain water. 

Evapoiation is in most e nni tries carried on to too great an extent, 
and the result is that crop^ often suffer for lack of suifirieut moisture. 
It must be I'calised that the «alts which serve as foo:l for plants must be 
dissolved lufore they can be absorbed by the roots of a [)lant, and if 
sufficient meisture for that purpose is not fortlieoining, plants must iieces- 
satily htarve tc a eoi responding extent. Excessive evaporation can be 
preveiued by keeping the surface of the soil in what is termed a ’"‘mulched 
state” — that is to .say by forming a layer of dust on its surfat*e. This 
lavtn* breaks up the capillary attraction which causes the water from 
below to rise to the surfax:*e of the soil, and th? evapoiation of that 
moisivure is thus prevented. Care must be taken, Jiowever, to have this 
mulch in a fine state, for if the ground is merely broken and left in 
clods evaporation will proceed at an even faster rate than if no attempt 
at conservation bad been made. 

TjSMPERATURE. 

Temperature is the next subject to which we have to make reference. 
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•but a few lines will be sufficient for our purpose. The temperature of a 
soil has an influence upon plant life, and anything above or below the 
range of temperature in which the plants thrive best has a tendency to 
check their growtli. Prom CO deg. to 90 deg. Fah. is the range in which 
the general run of our farm crops thrive best. 

Temperature is depe.idant upon a number of factors, such as colour, 
the presence of stones, the absorptive power of the soil in referencjc to 
.moisture, the aspect of the field, manuring with bone manure, a covering 
of grass, etc., and even the ordinary operation of cultivation, rolling, etc. 

Tilth. 

We pass now to the subject of tilth, which will complete our study 
•of the Phyrics of the Soil. Tilth has been defined as ^‘the condition of 
looseness and friability among the particles of soil necessary for the 
htealthy growth of the crops.” All our farm crops have been improved 
by artificial selection, and as soon as suc^li improvement is begun the 
condition of the soil in which th.ey are to be grown must be im]>r()ve(j. 
In general il may ho stated tlmt the more wo brake up the lumps in the 
soil and the more we reduce the soil to a state of fineness the better will 
be the resulting crop. Tn fact, tillage carefully performed reduces the 
am(-u.nt of ftTliliser reijuired. The i*eason of this is that before the 
substance's wliich go to form plant food can Ixi made use of by plants, 
they must be oxidised by being brought in contact with tlie air, wlnhrh is 
the reason why pojti(ms of tlio subsoil broiiglit io the surface by loo 
deep ploughing will not inpirove the soil — and in fact may even prove 
harmful to crops growti on tliat soil — until they have been in contact 
will) the almosjihere for some time. By turning over the soil and re~ 
'ducing it tc as fine a state of sub-division as ])ossible, more plant food 
will become available, and a crop grown i hereon will give better returns 
than if less attention had been paid to tillage. It is not to be under- 
stood, however, tliat we mean that portions of the subsoil should be 
brought up (although a soil can be deepenoti by so doing) : Avbat we 
mean Is tliat the plant food substances already existing in the soil proper 
but in a condii,ion in which they cannot be made use of by plants, will 
by being brought into better contact with the atmosphere by tillage be- 
come more and more available for use by the roots of growing crops. 
This matter of the advantage of tillage is one which should be borne in 
mind by every farmer who wishes to reduce his annual expenditure on 
•fertilising materials, or who, at the same expenditure, wishes to secure 
larger crops. .Every subsequent ploughing after the first before the seed 
is sown incieases the amount of plant food available for use by crops, and 
after the plants have come up cultivation l)etween the rows will stir the 
fOih admit more air, and so still further increase the prospects, of a good 
icrop. 
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Agrloulturml Ghemistry for Boglnnersm 


CHAPTEK VI. 


By Akchibald Pearce. 


THE PHOSPHATES. 


SurERPHOSPHATES. 

Altieougii it was shown that by means of acids the iusohibJe phosphates 
^an be broiiglit into solution, tliis is not an example of the simple kind of 
solution that takes ])h4ce wiieii sugar dissolves in tea, for instance, or 
salt in water, where no eiieinieal change occurs; in reality the acid seizes 
on some of tiie calciinn, and the phosphate . becomes converted into the 
mono-c'alcic variety. This is the principle u})on which the so-called 
su]>erphosphate is made. The tri-ealcic phosphate, iisuallr in the form 
of iiiiiteial phospimte but sometimes as bones, animal charcoal (\vhich 
only charred bone), (.r guano, is ground to a tine Hour, and treated 
wnth the proper propoitions of sulpimne acid: the hydrogen of the acid 
^ind two portions of flu* (‘ahium of the phos[)hate change places, and the 
result is fiuno-calcic phosphate and calcium sulphate (sulphate of lime) ; 
and when properly dritd wc have the wadl-knovvn superphosphate of com- 
mence. When Jiuule from it i^ called dissolved bones; and when 

parily of liones and partly of mineral ])hosphate. dissolved ])oiie corn- 
poun.l; but even dissolved bones are generally made with a small pro- 
portiem of niir.eial phosphate, as pure bone superphosphate is apt to be 
pa,sty and diflault to dry, ot the difficulty is avoided by (Uily converting 
a ]>ortion of tlie bone into su]Hmphos})hatc. Most of the uiixed or 
^^speciaT’ manures have superphosphate as their groundwork or basis, 
other ingredients being added to suit the soocial needs of the crop for 
which they are manufactured. The great value of this product lies in 
’ts solubility, wlii(di male's it the quickest acting of all phosphatic 
manures; the lain carries it about in the soil, and so wlieiever the roots 
penetrate they find their food rea<ly for them. It is especially suited for 
soils rich in lime, and (m such it is probably the host pliosphatic fertiliser. 

Di-calcic Phosphate. 

If superphosphate is brought into contact with lime it is converted 
into tjhe di-calcic form, which pure water will not dissolve. It is, how- 
ever, re. dily soluble in very Aveak acids, and in consequence is probably 
just as easily taken up by plants as the soluble form ; but it has to a great 
extent lost its power of diffusing through the soil. Also wdien super- 
phosphate is kept in stock for some time, the amount of mono-calcic 
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phosphate contained in it is found to gradually diminish, a certain pro* 
portion of di-calcic phosphate being formed in its place. This latter is, 
therefore, often called reduced or reverted phosphate, and the manure 
is said to go back. Practically there is little if any loss of value through 
this action; in fact, farmers sometimes produce the reduction artificially* 
The reduced phosphate is much less liable to be washed away from light 
soils than the more soluble superphosphate, and so it is easy to see that 
in some cases it is preferable. A useful method of reducing superphos- 
phate is to mix it with about one-third its weight of bone dust, and 
moisten the mass sliglitly, turning it over occasionally for five or six 
weeks. In this way some of the bone phosphate reacts on the superphos- 
phate ,and both arc converted into the reduced state. Such a mixture is 
often bettei than oitber of its ingredients on soils with little lime in 
them. Instead of bone dust we may use the same weight of basic slag; 
9 thorough mixing must be given, and the manure can be used at once. 
When an analyst, in leporting on a manure, speaks of citrate-soluble 
phosphate, he is referring to the di-ealcic variety, a weak solution of 
citric acid being the nearest way yet devised of imitating the solvent 
powers of root-juices, and so distinguishing this phosphate from the 


other two. 


Basic Slag. 


Ad irregular form of calcium . phosphate occurs in basic slag or 
Thomas^ phosphate, which is not constructed in either of the forms al- 
ready mentioned, and is perhaps not found in any other substance. Up 
to the present it has hardly beer* thoroughly investigated, but appears to 
be partially soluble in citric acid, and upon the amount so soluble the 
value of a sample largely^ depends. It is usual to give only the total 
amount of pliosphoric oxide present in an analysis of this manure, but it* 
would be l)(’tter if the citrate-soluble portion were also estimated. Basic 
ulag is a by-product in the l^homas-Gilchrist process of steel-making, and 
is not a single cliemicai compound, but a mixture of sevexul ; accordingly, 
the percentage of phosphoric oxide is not strictly defined, but varies in 
different samples from 15 to 20 per cent. It needs to be vejy finely 
ground to he of any use. 


PjTosrHATic Manuring. 

Several pliospbatic manures have been mentioned in this and the' 
preceding chapter; it only remains to say that as a general rule phos- 
phoric acid in ore form or another is the one ingredimt of fertilisers that 
cannot be omitted, and in some cases is the only one required. Turnips 
efljpecially demand that they shall have a full supply from tlie commence- 
ment of their life. On soils, with a fair amount of lime in their com- 
position, there is probably nothing better or cheaper than r uperphosphate, 
or the mixtures made from it. If the soil is poor in lime it is generally 
better to u^e aon-acid manures, su:jh as bones, basic slag, or guano; it 
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must not be forgotten, however, that a somewhat heavier dressing of 
these is needed, because be*ng less soluble the roots must liave a larger 
quantily to act on. But the excess remains in the soil for the benefit of 
the next crop. If the soil has a tendency to sourness, i e., acidity, basic 
slag sho-uld be tried, as it contains some free lime, wlucli helps to 
neutralise the vegetable acids which are detrimental to plant growth. 

Phosphates in An^ulysis 

A little explanation is necessary as to the manner in which the per' 
centage of plio-phates is given in analyses of soils and manures, as there 
5.S unfortunately a good deal of confusion, or at any rate a want of 
agreement, which is likely to lead to confusion. We shall probably find, 
if we consult an analysis, that so many per cent, of phosphoric acid and 
lime are given. For analytical purposes it is much the most convenient 
plan to consider a salt as made up of an acid-forming oxide and a basic 
o;nde, and we have seen that salts can be formed in this way, though it 
is not ihe most scientific way 16 look at it. Moreover, it has been the 
custom, handed down from the darker ages of science, to speak of this 
acid oxide as the acid itself, wkich is certainly incorrect. Therefore, 
when we see phosphoric acid in an analysis, we must understand that 
plu.'H}»horic oxide is meant; and in some places, the Cape, for example, 
the correct term has been brought into use. Another plan formerly com- 
mon, and still adhered to by manure manufacturers, i^ to reduce all 
phosphates to the equivalent quantity of tri-calcic phosjdiate. If, for in- 
stance, a superpho-phate is said lo contain 30 per cent, of soluble phos- 
phate, this does not mean that tlau'e is 30 ])er cent, of mono-calcic phos- 
phate, but tliat if the mono-calcic phosphate were converted into tri- 
calcic^ phosphate, there would be 30 per cent, of the latter. No doubt the 
larger figiiies look better; but ibe method appears to be one of those 
^‘trado cusfoms” which are not always understood by the ordinary pur- 
chaser. If the average farmer has tlie choice of two manures, one stated 
lo contain 36 per cent, of soluble phosphate and the other 20 per cent, 
of soluble phosplioric f*cid (or oxide), tlie odds are he would choose the 
former; yet a little calculation with the fi,gures given below will show 
that 36 per (rent, of tii-calcic phosphate is only equal to about 16 J per 
cent, of phosphoric oxide. 

‘ The factors necessary for the comparison of phosphoric oxide with 
the phosphates are as follows; — 

One part of phosphoric oxide equals 1-648 jiarts of mono-ealcic phos- 
phate. 

One part of phosphoric oxide equals 1-915 parts of di-caleic phos- 
phate. 

One part of phosphoric oxide equals 2-183 parts of tri-calcic phos- 
phate. 
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One part of mono-calcic phosphate equals *607 parts of phosphoric' 
oxide. 

One part of di-calcic phosphate equals 522 parts of phosphoric 
oxide. 

One part of tri-calcic phosphate equals *458 parts of phosphoric oxide. 

Questions. 

1. Explain what superphosphate is, and how it is made. 

2. What sort of soils is FuperpJiosphate best suited for, and why does 
it act so quickly? 

3. What is tlie action of lime on superphosphate? 

4. What is the object of mixing superphospliate with bone dust? 

5. Mention a crop from wiiich superphosphates are a prime necessity. 

6. If a sample of bone dust contains 20 per cent, of phosphoric oxide, 
how much tri-calcic phosphate will it liave? 

7. What is basic slag? Why is it so good for sour soils? 

8. Explain exactly wdiat is meant by soluble phogpliate in an analysis. 
If a spe(ial manure is said to contain 25 per cent, of soluble phosphate 
and 5 per cent, insoluble phosphate, calculate the amount of phosphoric 
oxide in each. (Answer: 11-45 per cent, soluble, and 2*29 per cent, in- 
soluble phosphoric oxide.) 


Foste for StuitentSm 


SOME USEFUL QUES'IMOXS AND ANSWERS. 


The following is a continuation of the questions and answers published 
last month: — 

Kinds of Soil. 

Question 1: What are the five different kinds of soil that we usually 
find on farms? 

Answer \ (a) Sandy soils, (6) clay soils, (c) sandy loams, (d) clay 
loams, (c) humus soils. 

Question 2 : Wliat is a sandy soil ? 

Answer: A sandy soil is one that contains a large amount of sand. 

Question 3 : What is a clay soil ? 

Answer: A clay soil is one that contains a large amount of clay. A 
clay soil may be recognised by itF sticky character. 

Question 4: What is a loam? 

Ansv:er: A loaniwis a soil Ihat is a mixture of sand and clay. 

Question 5: What is a sandy loam? 
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Answer: A sandy loam is a soil made up principally of sand and; 
olay, but containing considerably more sind than clay. 

Question 6: What is a day loam? 

Answer: A clay is a soil made up principally of sand and clay, but 
containing more clay than sand. 

Question 7 : What is humus soil ^ 

Answer: A humus soil is ore that eonlaiiis a large amount of decay- 
ing organic matter. 

Question 8: What do we mean by ^liglit'' and ^lieayv” soils? 

Atisirer: When we spe.ak of light and hnrvy soils we do not refer tO' 
fhe actual weight of tl;e soih', but to the way they behave wlien cultivated. 

Question 9: What is a light soil? 

Answer: A light soil is one that is porous so that a plough or other 
iiriplemeot ean easily run through it. A light soil is easy to cultivate aa 
it usually contains much sand. 

Question 10: What is a bravy soil? 

Answer: A lieavy soil is one that is stiff and difficult to cultivate. 
Heavy soils contain much day. 

Question 11: What do we mean by ^Varm" and ^^cold'' soils? 

Answer: l^'ails are called warm and cold according to their pow'er to- 
return the sut\'b h.eat. 

Question 12: Why is the amount of heat in soils a matter of im- 
portance? 

Anstuer: All plants for their proper development require a certain 
amount of heat. Seeds will not sprout until the soil has become warmed 
to the required temperature, and most farm crops attain their most per- 
fect development only in warm soils. 

Question : What conditions influence soil temperature? 

Anstcer: (a) Water, (&) colour of soil^ (r) composition of soil, (dy 
fineness of soil. 

Question 14: How does water affect the temperature of soils? 

Ansu'er: In very wot soils moisture is continually evaporating, and 
oonaequently such sc»ils are usually cold. In dry soils there is but little 
evaporation, and the soil through the sun’s heat IxTomes w’arm. As a 
rule tl e drier tlie soil the greater the amount of heat absorbed. 

Question 15: I low' doe- colour atfect the temperature of soils? 

Answer: It is a v/ell krowm fart tiiat colour influences temperature, 
so with si Is a dark soil \< >vanner tlian a light one. 

Question 1(5: How doos compodtion affect the temperature of soils? 

Answer: As a rule sandy soils are warmer then clay soils. 

Question 17: How^ does the fineness of the panicles nffeci tlie tem- 
perature of soik? 

Answer: Coarse, rocky soils suffer from extremes of temperature. 
In fine, w'ell-eultivated soils the temperature is almost uniform. 
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^ATAL AgKIOTTLTITEAL JoXTKNAL. 


Turk0y Noimsm 


'The growing of turke 3 ^s is not commanding the attention it deserves. 

Do not forget to plant enough onions bo the turkeys can have the 
tops and both layers and fattening fowls have the bulbs. 

The surest and quickest way to get a flock of good turkeys is to 
•discard all the niongrejs and purchase a trio of pure-bred turkeys of the 
‘test blood you can afford. 

The critical period in the young turkey’s life is generally at an end 
when six weeks of age. In-breeding lice, dampness, and improper food 
are tlie main causes of great mortality. 

Turkey hens are profitable until live years of age, but it is a good 
jllan to change the gobblers every year. It requires twenty-eight days to 
hatch a turkey egg, and seven eggs is considered a setting. The nests 
should be on tlie ground.. 


Essentials Hssssssry in Protiuoinff Good EggSm 


pENS that produce 180 to 200 eggs yearly. 

Hens that produce eggs of 2 oz. weight on the average. Tlie breeds 
already mentioned may be expected to do this. 

6(K)d housing, regular feeding and watering, and clean, dry nests. 

Gathering eggs daily. When the temperature is above 80 deg, 
gather twice daily. 

Confining broody liens as soon as discovered. 

The rejection, as doubtful, of all eggs found in a nest .not visited the 
previous day. Such should bo used in the home. 

The placing of summer eggs, as soon as collected, in the coolest 
place. 

The prevention, at all times, of moisture in any form coming in 
contact with the egg. 

The disposal of the cockerels before they get among the hens. Also 
the selliTig of old male birds, or confining same from the time hatching is 
over until required again. 

The using of cracked and dirty eggs in the home. 

The marketing of all eggs at least once each week, oftener if possible. 

Keeping eggs as liry and cool as possible when en route to market, 
or when stored. 

Keeping eggs away from bad odours or musty cellars. — H. V. 
Howkins, iu AgricuUural Gazette 
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Omtry MofMm 

iKBEP up the milk by good feeding. 

Six weks before calving is early enough to dry up the cow. 

The cow^s ration should be governed according to her ability to turn 
it into profii. 

Dairy })roducts enter into continuous and universal consumption, 
and Will always be manufactured and sold. 

It always pays to fed a cow all she can convert into milk without 
waste a^’d injury to herself. 

The purpose of tl:e dairy cow' is to give milk, and not many beefy 
^animals are adapted to this purpose. 

The largest steady flow of milk which can be obtained by reasonable 
outlay of feed is always the most profitable. 

Separate the milk soon as pc'^-sible after milkings and then edean 
the separator thoroughly with hot water and soda. 

Sour cream makes tough butter and lacking in that delicate aroma 
‘that attaches to butter made from cieam tliat is ripe Vnit not sour. 

Comped] ing the t'(uv to drink icily cold water is increasing the cM>st 
of making liutter, es more food is leqiiired to maintain animal lieat. 


The* code of rubs for the government of elementary sidiooLs. whicli 
has recently (Sejdeniher 'Ird, 1009), been issued in St. Lucia, shows that 
Bhicl'ie's Tropical Header, Parts T. and IT., and Xahire Tearhiru] are 
<dnctiy n«ed as aids in teaciiing sidcnce in those vSc.hools. Assistance is 
also iitforded, at most of the schools, through tlie possession of school 
gar lens. T? s'r action is al-o given in the rules of tropical hygiene. — 
Agricultural News (We-i Indies). 


Turkey er^s require twenty-eight days for ineuhation. Coiiudde 
with the hen turkey^s derire for secrecy, and let her sit in places hiihhni 
from the sight of men and dogs. Bottomless Ime^ tliat wdll shed rain, old 
barrels with two or three staves knocked out, coops, measuidng not 
less than three feel: s<]uare at the base, placed in retired situations not 
far from the house, a’e all that are necessary for hatching purposes. If 
the turkeys are taught to lay in them, all the better. The ne4 should 
be upon the ground and made of forest leaves or chopped hay. If turkeys 
arc set in barrels laid on their side, holes should be bored in the under 
side of the barrel to let out rc^in water, or it mav hold whaler euougli to 
.spoil the eggs. — Hbkbeht Myrtck (^^Turkeys and Raw to Grow r//rw”). 
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Natal Aemem.TU^L JpuitMAii 


Metmoroioffiemt Returmsm 


Meteorological Observations taken at the Govt Stations for the Month of January ^ igio. 


STATIONS 

Temperature (Fahr. Deg.) 

Rainfall (In Inches) 

Means for Month 

Maximum 
for Month 

Minimum 
for Month 

U 

No. of 

Days 

Heaviest 
rainfall in 

I day. 

Total for 
Year from 
July I 1909 

Total for 

1 same period 
j from July i 
1908 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Total 

Mont] 

Fall 

Day 

Observatory 

Hi-e 

67*2 

88*4 

68*2 

3*99 

IG 

•86 

16th 

26*40 

*24*23 

Stangrer 

84-9 

66*3 

99 

60 

6*71 

>4 

1*31 

12 th 

33*21 

26*28 

Verulam 

86*7 

66 0 

94 

62 

4*08 

14 

•83 

aOth 

22*27 

26*14 

Grevtown 

HI -4 

63*7 

09 

47 

7*78 

17 

1*26 

iHih 

24*60 

80*86 

Newcastle 

85-U 

83*9 

99 

42 

6*48 

18 

2*02 

2 Ulh 

21*68 

..... 

Umbogr>«twini 

8 ‘J-() 

(U» 

92 

60 

4*21 

U 

•99 

nth 

28*68 

— 

Estcourt 

823 

48*9 

94 

33 

6*73 

18 

1*14 

11 th 

19*96 

19 1,9 

Winkle Spruit 

80-8 

64*7 

8 / 

60 

3*28 

14 

•71 

19th 

24*82 

26 74 

Imbizana 

82*2 

64*7 

02 

60 

2*44 

16 

•98 

13th 

28*06 

28*03 

MUl-lUovo 

78*3 

59*2 

08 

62 ' 

4*62 

17 

•87 

20 th 

27*42 

27*87 

Port Shcpstone 

83*6 

62*0 

00 

67 

8-78 

18 

1*25 

14th 

24*63 

27*62 

Um 7 ,into 

88-2 

67*3 

94 

58 

2*08 

8 

1*37 

14th 

27 61 

26*82 

Richmon<l 

78*7 

89 9 

1 (H) 

82 

7*76 

17 

1*38 

19th 

82*84 

34*14 

Maritzburg 

81*2 

60*9 

103 

81 

6*71 

17 

1*40 

12 th 

20*37 

24*71 

Ho wick 

80-1 

57*6 

98 

61 

6*41 

14 

1*76 

19th 

22*12 

27*40 

Ladysmith 

87-4 

60-3 

103 

84 

8*86 

18 

1 24 

ICJth 

16*64 

— 

Dundee 

82*1 

59*7 

94 

64 

6*23 

10 

1*36 

11 th 

18*46 

20*41 

Weenen Gaol 

89*0 

59*4 

106 

50 

6.12 

21 

1*70 

loth 

18*37 

24*47 

Krantzkloof 

771 

62*3 

01 

57 

6*18 

16 

1*20 

20 th 

30*83 

26*87 

Camperdown 

79*4 

69*6 

101 

60 

3 64 

13 

•90 

lOth 

16*75 

20*21 

New Hanover 

84*8 

68*2 

102 

61 

9*28 

16 

2*57 

10 th 

30*27 

28*68 

Krantzkop 

83-U 

66*8 

99 

49 

10*20 

14 

3*14 

10 th 

20*72 

22*69 

Lidgretton 

‘ 79*7 

62*3 

06 

46 

8*08 

10 

1*58 

26 th 

20*17 

98*(I6. 

Nong:uma 

80*6 

58*6 

.91 

49 

2*22 

12 

•88 

ilth 

10*01 



Nottingfham Road 

77*0 

61*0 

OJ 

42 

7*36 

18 

1*70 

3lHt : 

19*28 


Noutu ^ 

78*7 

60*7 

89 

46 

3.07 

11 

1 * 61 ) 

10 th ! 


28*88 

Miunzini •• 

a**4 

86*4 1 

08 

47 

10*62 

10 

4*70 

1 llth : 

63 83 

39*61 

Hlabisa 

81*7 

63*1 

HO 

68 

10*03 

10 

8*60 

1 loth 


83*06 

Melmoth 

8U*9 

61*7 

100 

56 

8*09 

16 

ro4 

‘ 20 th^ 

♦11 

22*10 

Ubombo 

77*8 

61*1 

04 

66 

3*65 

14 

•70 i 

1 I3th^ 

' 26*20 

34 -Hg 

Point. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4*38 

— 

— ; 

i “*“ 

28*69 

28*30 

Buhver 

— 

•— 

— 

— 

10*00 

— 


1 — 

31*30 

36*48 

txopo 


— 

— 


4*80 

— 

— 1 

i 1 

lO’OS 

23*02 

Charlestown 

76-S 

60*8 

ft7 

41 

4*16 

14 

1 * 1 U 

.list ' 

20*99 

27*76 

Utrecht 

84*7 ' 

46 8 

92 

40 

4*33 

6 

I'Bl , 

17th 

; 18*01 


Vryheid 

78-8 

67*3 

94 

60 

3*47 

10 

*00 

2 fllh 

i 22*87 



'Ngomi Forest 

74*3 

66*7 

87 

80 

8*30 

26 

[ 1*76 

Itth 

i 47*06 

'**- 

MahlaVjatini 

83*4 

48*0 

02 

44 

2*98 

10 

*57 

14th 

1 23*30 

25*61 

Empangeni 

86-4 

66*8 

00 

60 

6 ’ 6 .H 

11 

[ 3*56 

1 

lith 

33*72 

1 27*01 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations for the Month of January^ ig/CK 


STATIONS 

Temperature 
(In Fahr. Degs.) 

Rainfall (In Inches) 

Maximum 

for 

Month 

Minimum 

for 

Month 

Total for 
Month 

No. of Days 

Heaviest 
rainfall in 

1 day 

ui§; 

.S .2 ? 

Total for 
same period 
from July i. 

Fall 

Day 

Adamshurst 

102 

51 

6*»8 

18 

1*26 

28th 

20*39 

26*21 

Hilton 

93 ' 

60 

8*60 

18 

8*29 

19th 

27*82 

28*96 

P.M. B. Botanical (Jardens 

100 

66 

4*62’ 

18 

•89 

loth 

20*81 


Ottawa 

— 

— 

8 76 

IG 

•77 

12 th 

23*44 

26 n 

Mount Edgecombe 

— 

— 

4*61 

18 

1*21 

1 2 th 

28*06 

25*99 

Umxinlo, Beneva 

— 

. — 

8*20 

13 

0*86 

Mth 

23*46 

28*98 

Reil Vlei 


— 

6*82 

17 

1*08 

124fr25 

1«*24 


Cedara — Hill Station .. 


— 

6*87 

81 

1*10 

31st 



Vlei Station . . 

06 

60 

6*82 

23 

1*17 

20 th 



Winkel Spruit 

87 

61 

3*26 

14 

•71 

10 th 

24*82 1 

25 1*70 

Weenen 

i(K) 

62 

6-09 

15 

1*24 

1 26th 

17*48 


Giant's Castle 

73*407 

61*7 

11*54 

21 

2*70 

1 20 th 

27*78 

2 H* 6 U 

Umhlangent 

•02 

— 

3*46 

12 

2 04 

1 14tb 


28*79 

Esltowe 



7*44 

11 

2 *lKi 

! 2 nth 

— ! 




OoAt Labour Return 


2h) 


Goai anti 


Lithour Reiurnm 


Return oF Coal Raised and Labour Employed at the Natal Collieriee for the month of January, 1910 : — 


COLLIERY 

Average Labour Employed 

Output 

Productive Work 

Un 

Total 

Above 

Ground 

Below 

Ground 

Total 

productive 
Work * 

Tons Cwt. 

Natal Navig-ation 

4(K» 

767 

1,167 

7 

1,164 

.31,Hi2 

7 

Durban Navigation 

38(1 

781 

1,061 



1,061 

2.3,302 


Elandslaagte 

286 

621 

907 

26 

633 

19,030 

14 

5t. George's 

229 

491 

720 

— 

720 

17,771 

— 

Dundee 

157 

480 

6.37 



637 

18,721 

13 

South African 

169 

419 

578 

16 

594 

13,455 

4 

<51encoe (Natal) 

1H2 

314 

496 

41 

637 

12,378 

4 

Natal Cambrian 

216 

420 

636 

7 

643 

12,160 

n 

Hlobane . 

05 

364 

509 

20 

538 

10.594 

15 

Talann 

127 

425 

552 

16 

668 

8.309 

8 

Hatting Spruit 

83 

186 

263 

14 

277 

7,217 

18 

Newcastle . . 

76 

.310 

394 

9 

408 

6,939 

16 

.Natal Steam Coal Co. . . 

96 

J84 

280 

10 

290 

5,375 

7 

Ramsay 

104 

167 

261 

— 

261 

4,610 

10 

Surnside . . 

43 

124 

167 

232 

369 

2,142 

14 

Ballengcich 

75 

130 

205 

12 

217 

2,078 

1 

West Leniioxton 

51 

86 

140 



140 

1.656 

8 

Mooiklip 

— 

17 

17 



17 

270 

8 

Dewar’s Anthracite 

7 

7 

14 


14 

80 

— 

tVryhekl 

7 

H 

15 



16 

11 

— 

Mahatees Kop 

3 


3 

— 

3 

H 


Totals 

2.728 

6,2B4 

1 

9,012 

410 . 

9,431 

192,145 

18 

Gorrespofiding Month, ’09 

2,608 1 

1 

j 5,270 

7,878 

419 

8,207 

139,864 

15 





Productive Work 


1 

1 

1 

i 

1 









Un- i 

Total, i 

Total, 



Above 


Be'ow 


Total 

oroductive 

Work 

Jan., 1910 1 

1 Jan,. 1909 


1 

Ground 


Ground 



1 

i 

£uro|>eans . . 


i * 210 


190 


400 


1 

172 

' .391 

Nii lives 

. . 1 

1 1.023 


4.ir.i> 


5,176 

‘ 22 U 

6,4U1 

1.699 

Indians 

.. 1 

! 

1,49.5 


1,942 

1 


3,437 

121 

3,058 ' 

, 3,207 


(k)sl charged to Capital Account. 


Mines Department, Fletcrmarit/hurg', 
8 th February, 1910 . 


t Includes I>i;rt mbcr return. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

C'oinmissioner oF Mines. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return of Coal Bunkered md Expartc.l from the Port of Durban for the irumth of January, iqmi;- 

Tons. Cwt. 

Bunker Coal .. .. lUl.SDtt U 

(,^■>01 Exported ... .. .. .. 7 

Total .. .. l2S,ro7 IM 


<'usiams House, Port Natal, 
1 st February, 1910 . 


CHAS VVINSEH, 

for Colleetor of Customs. 
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KaTAI. AQFBICm.XtIBAli JunWAt. 


Rmturm of Fmomo ot t^^omt- otmdo^ fJoonoo for 
Luoffolokoooo ouif Somf$0 


INSPECTOR. 

. District. 

BiSEAEK. 

OWNER. 

Farm. 

A. P. Cmw 

Ladysmith 

Scab 

Natives 

Roosboom 



Natives 

Kooipoort 

A. B. ivo3 

Portion of Estcourt 


H. Mfittison 

Calc ,tt 




W. Crouch 

Oakh nipton 

, 



U. Hatting 

]>riefontein 




H. IVoods 

Long wood 




R. J. l.Aind . . 

Bovetou 




.1. L. viiii der Mervie 

Winterton 

A. C. Williame 

Otre ht 


Natives 

UiUoek 


»» 

J. Davel 

Nooyn«tioon» 

L. Tieiior 

Alfred 


Valwayo 

Location 



Lungsickneas 

J. T. Clothier 

Whitecliff 


' 

Scab 

E. F. H. Garland .. 

The Refuge 


Lion's Rivet 


W. G. Shaw 

Smith -Biailhwaile 

Culb. urne 

Los Kop 

Munro W nket 

H. Wingfield Stratford 

Newcastle 


U. Neumann 



1 . Haveuianu 

Vengelegen 

a. DanieU 

Viyheld .. 


L. J. de Jager 

Scheuilioek 



N. M. Gunter 

Kromellenb og 

J . B, Cooper 

Nkandhlu & Nqutu 


Natives 

Rowlepoort 

Maladti 


»> 

Batshe 

E. Varty 

Western Umvoli . , 


D. C. S. Nel 

Highheld 


,, 

H. Haiistueyer 

On rust 




Natives 

Sumtnerficld 




F. R. Nel 

Veruuuik’s Kraak 




Nativen 

Kraii Vlei 

R. Mayne 

Eastern Umvoti .. 

i ,, 

Native 

Location 



0. J. H. Nel 

I'uul’s Rest 

E. W. BuwleH 

Ixopo .. j » „ 

Natives 

Batinand 

A H. Ball 

Weeueii.. . ! 

i 

J. P. Lotler 
i P. H. Van Rooyen 

B rg VTeit 
iinfmlM Hoek. 


1 

P. P. van Rooyen . . 

Boi)rnkloi»f 



Naude A Loiter .. 

Scottshoek 



J. T. van Rooyen . . 

Belle Vue 



P. M. Lotler 

i Waterfall 



P. H. van Kooyen.. 

Biittols iloek 




E. C. Rubinson 

! M iwi 

A. J. Marshall 

Diunlee 

»» 

Natives 

1 Rlippnrt 

Blinkwater 



•* 

v« 

Hartebeeatfonteini 




T. C. Koekinoor .. 

Mayliole 



t. 

N. B. Swiirts 

Rooikop 



La/.aru,s Bros. 

Go an Brae and 





Navigation Collie y 

J. F. van Ilen.shnrg j 

Nffdt.she 


H. B. J. Bester . . 

I'own Lauds 




M. .1. Swan, 

Geluk 




M rs. E, Wessels . . 

Gel Ilk 

E. W. LarkHii .. ! 

' niainxa 


Native 

Venuank's Kraal 

K. Hiploy .. j 

Emttmjaneiii 

,, 1 Native 

1 Crown L itids, Beyela 

‘ 


,, j Natives 

Morgen icoti 

Crown Lds. Hed Hill 

C. E. WtUker 


,, 

.» 

l^rotest 

f*oi'Uon <*f Estcourt 


Mrs. M. 0. Marais 

Maian Spruit 

ll. van KiK>>’uu .. | 

Bahiuningo 


W. Pretorius, Jun. 

VVolvevollcnt 



” 

Natives 

Balvuiango 


^ The only way to prevent the use of insanitary and' dangerous milk- 
cans is by close inspection on the part of the creameries and condenseriee‘ 
and (ity dealers. Cans shr.uld be e-xamined frequently, and all nisty or 
brolcen vessels should be promptly condemned. 
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P0un^ ti^iiommrn 


Notification is contained in the Govennment Gazette of the sale, unless previousl)r 
released, of the undertnentioned live stock on the dates specitied ; - 

On the 2ND March. 

Buiwer — (i) One black and white Kafir goal ewe, slit right ear. (2) One white 
ewe goat, no ear marks. (3) One red goal, ewe, no ear marks, little white about head*- 
(4) One black and white goat, ewe, hole in left ear. Impounded from location by Order 
of R.M. (5) Running on the farm “Snowhill,’ Polela, and reported on the 15th January 
by Mr. R. B. Campbell as being too wiki to be driven to the I^ound, bay filly, black 
points, except off hind leg, which has a white sock, white star, nick out of back of left 
ear, height about 13 hands, unbroken, age probably three or four years. 

Gf>od Hope ( Klip Rh'er Dhdsion ) One merino lamb, ewe, about three months 
old, slit in left ear. 

Hope Farm ( Newcastle Division Reported by Mr, J. Donovan as running on 
the farm “Paarcleplaats,'* and too wild to be driven to the Pound, bay mare, aged,, 
long main and tail, branded t (2) Reported by Mr. E. J. Prozensky as running on 
the farm “ Haboonsdell. ” j and too wild to be driven to the Pound, bay mare, 
no brands. 

Paulpietershu -Four mix<*d goats, 1 dark grey, 1 reddish grey, 2 black, all 
females, and all have several slits in both ears. 


Brandis Allotted to Infeotod Magistorial 

Divisions. 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tu^la, T. 2; MaiJumulo, S. 2; Inanda, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Kgotshe, H, 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Nongoina, G. 2; Mahlabatinl, 
L. 2j Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Uiuvoti, F. 2; Hlabisa. K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2; Ladysmith, R. 2; Babanango. O. 2; Liidysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, 11. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Ixication, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of inain line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umiazi Location (Upper Uiiikomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 


Diamond Drilling. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and'« 
available for hire for boring for either mfherals or water. P.*irticulars as to* 
terms of hire may he obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 
Commissioner of Mines. 
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DMmtou 9t AgHouiiwiro 41 Fm^Btry^KoHoBm 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL Al^ALYSIS. 


It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol* 
•owing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs : 

Determination of i constituent 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

Complete analysis 

Soils *. Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its fertility 

Complete analysis of a soil 

Water : Irrigation and drainage 

Vegeiable Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only .. 

,, ,, : Complete ... 

Wattle Bark and Tea ; Tannin 

Cattle Dips : Quantitative analysis of i to 3 principle 
constituents 
Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 

Quantitative ,, ,, „ 


Scale 

1 . 

Scale 

II. 


s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

15 

0 

C 

10 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

2 

2 

0 

I 

i 

0 

I 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

I 

10 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 


Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where 
(trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona Jide Farmers and Gardeners, 

Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufiicient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
•of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 


TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
•Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central B'xperimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptu.s, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
■each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in .separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger tree.s, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
-charged at special rales, which will be furnished on application. 

l>ee .seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fiuctiiates, will be 
Xurni.shed on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than 100 trees. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
Xrom persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
Will be purchased ; and a .specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi* 
ixcation purposes. 
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SILVER POPLAR. 


Hoot suckers of the Silver Poplar (Populus albd) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
lls. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


POULTRY. 


Orders will be received for eggs for sitting of the/ollowing breeds for immediate de* 
livery Orpingtons, White Leghorns, Silver Wyandottes and Plymouth Kocks. 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen Persian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of ^5, at 
hirer’s ri.sk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for future delivery. 


VVOOLLED SHEEP. 


(Jft'ers are invited for young imported Rams being Rambouillet Merinos, Lincolns, 
Hampshires, Shropshires, Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications relating to the following .subjects should be addressed in the first 
place to the officers re.sponsible : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. — House Master, Cedara. 
Analyses of Soils, Fertiliserii, etc. — Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crown 
Forests. — Chief Foiest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Ti'^iber Trees and Seeds. — Cluef Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds, Live-stock, etc. - Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. — Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Govt Station, Weenen, 
Fruit.— Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Bu.siness. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Classings, &c, — W’ool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Aoiarist, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Forestry, Cedara. 


Pigs like plenty of good water and grass. The man who can keep 
hfc pigs growing from itart to finish is most likely the man who will make 
the best profit. The main (bjeer is to produce the gain at the least 
cost,'— Irtue Stooh Journal. 
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CiMitItfjfflNMi# Barmmu, 

The Department of Afn^iculture has received appUcations from the undermentioned, 
^hio are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal, 

No. 116. — ^Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
Icnowledgc of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Natal (English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in n good home, for 
services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 
months. 

No. 11(?. — Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with horses and mules ail his life. Has good papers from his previous 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years. Is willing to do anjiihing in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117. — Englishman, 26, of good education, desires ap]>ointment ns over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and ^vc 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 118. — Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a farm. Is par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimonials. 

No. 119. — Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, ond holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Knyal Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. 1 ii.-~ Desires open air employment. Age 43. Life experience of agricultural 
pedigree and prize stock gained in Scotland. Has been six years in South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Smalt salary required. 

No. 122. — A young man, with life-long experience of cane-growing, desires employ- 
ployment as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in Queensland 
and Fiji. Is good at f^ures and capable of taking charge of books if necessary. 

No. 123, — Married man, 35 years of age, with 5 years’ experience on poultry and 
stock farm in California, wishes to get on to a farm in Natal. His wife is a good cook 
and handy in dairy. Would be willing to work for a very small wage or for their keep 
ora period of twelv'e months at least, after which they would expect some remunera* 
ion. Can produc e first class personal references. 

No. 1 24. Pract ical man, age 35, unmarried, seeks position on any work. Can 
undertake or attend to any building work and erection of machinery, and has been 
accustomed to control of coloured labour. Could undertake management of small 
creamery Not afraid of work. Has had considerable experience in Agriculture, and 
can produce highest references. 

No. 125. — Single man, age 31 years. Was brought up on a farm in England. Is 
a tinsmith and }>lutnmcr by trade, also has a good knowledge of carpentry^ Speaks 
Dutch. Has been in South Africa for ten years. 

No. 126, — Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtain a po.sition as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years \’‘'ith first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the Cape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
of incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127. An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, i.s open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape where he is at present. 

No. 128 —Wishes to secure employment on a farm. States that he has a general 
knowledge of engineering, and has been employed on a large and w^ell-known farm in 
the Richmond Divi.sion. 

No. 129.— Wishes to secure employment on a farm. 'Experience in gardening and 
jagncultural work generally, but more especially the formeri 
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No. 13 1. —Age 30. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
ifie gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosebank and 
Port Elizabeth Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
•his requirements. 

Farmers requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
'but those he is satisfied will give satisfaction to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any farmer who may address him on the 

subject i.'V 

EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a letter from the Chairman of the Trans- 
vaal Land Settlement Board, stating that he has been asked by several correspondents 
in England if there are any openings in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrove Colonial College and other such training centres in England. 
We should be glad to hear from any institutions or farmers in S^atal who may be in a 
position to offer situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settlement Board. 


AgHeuliurat anti Other Shows, ISiOi 


Di’NDRE (Dundee Agricultural Society), — Show, .’3rd and 24th June. J. McKenzie, 
Box 105, Duiid<?e, Secretary. 

Durban (Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and Industry). — Show, 6th, ylh 
and 8th July, J. Morley, 399, Smith Street, Durban, Serrefarv. 

D^RKANM Durban County F'armers’ Association). — Hold no .Show, but an Exhibit 
will be arranged for at the Show held by the Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture 
and Industry. F. J. Volett, New Germany, S-'cretary. 

E.stcoi'RT (Weeiien Agricultural Society). — Show, 31st and 32ud June. E. 
Cautherley, Estcourt, Secretary. 

Greytown (ITmvotl Agricultural Society).— .Show, 8th June. W. H. Gibbs, Box 
24, Greytown, Secretary. 

Greytown (Umvotl Farmers' Association). — Date not yet fixed. C J . Xel, Grey- 
town, Secretary. 

Ladysmith (Klip River Agricultural Society), — Show, 17th and iStli June, \V. J. 
Teasdalc, Ladysmith, Secretary. 

Mid-Illovo (Mid-Illovo Farmers' Club). — Show’ held under the Mid-lllovo Agri- 
cultural Society. J. W. V. Montgomery, Ismont , Mid-Illovo, Secretary. 

PlETKRMARlTZHl’RG (Royal Agricultural Society) -Show, i6th, 17th and i8tli 
June. Duff, Radie & Co., Timber Street, Pietermaritzburg, Secretaries. 

PiETERMARiTZiR’RG (Natal Poultry Club). — .Show, 16th, 17th and i8lh June, in 
conjunction wfith the Royal Agricultural .Society's Show. E. G, Blundell, Box 250, 
Secretary. 

PiNKTOWN (Pinetow’n Horticultural Society), — Show held 15th January, 1910, 
T. H. Trotter, Riverside, Pinetown, Secretary. 

Stanger (Victoria County .Agricultural Society). — Show, 9th June, H. C. Smith, 
Stanger, Secretary. 

Unuerberg (Himeville Agricultural Society).— Show’, 9th April. G, F'alframan, 
Watermead, Secretary, 

SOCIETIES HOLDING NO SHOWS. ^ 

Bryne Farmers’ Association ; Boston F rmers’ Association : Donnybrook Farmers’ 
Association ; Dronk Vlei Farmers' Association ; Garden Castle Fanners’ Club ; Grey- 
town Horticultural Society ; Ladysmith Farmers’ Association ; Mahon Farrners' 
Association ; Polela Agricultural Society ; Seven Oaks Farmers’ Association ; 
Umsinga-Biggarsburg Farmers' Association ; Utrecht Boeren V’ereeniging ; V’’ryh *id 
Agricultural Society, 
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Farm Mppraaiieam^ Baraaum 


Thk following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
ot Natal Agricultural Journal ixova boys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of tliese .applicants should address r 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 

No. 2 , Age 15. Has had 18 months’ experience of farming. Understands more 
aViout forestry than general farmings Speaks Zulu, and. 
understands Dutch. 

,, 3. Age 24. Colonial born. Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

,, 13. Age 20. Is jan orphan. Is anxious to learn fanning. 

,, J5. Age 19. Is desirous of learning farming. 

,, 25, Age 23. Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

,, 27. Age 19. Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

,, 30. Age 15. Transvaal born Has had experience on a mixed farm. Speaks 

Dutch and Zulu. 

,, 34. Age r8. Has a slight knowledge of Zulu. Understands carpentry. 

,, 35. Age 21. Has had five years* experience on farms. Understands cattle and^ 

horses and Agriculture. Is anxious to get back on a farm. 

,, 39, Age 19. Has had twelve mmith!*' experience on a fruit farm in the Cape 

Colony. Speaks Dutch. 

,, 40, Age 24. Has had a litijle experience of farm life. Understands bee- 

keeping. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

,, 46. Age 21. Serv^ed a terra of apprenticeship to a firm of agricultural implement 

makers. Industrious and level-headed lad. Very good 
references. 

,, 47. Age 21. Is anxious to obtain a situation on a farm. Has been in iron- 

motigery trade for 2% years. 

,, 48. Age 18. Has had years’ experience in agricultural and stock farming in 

the Dundee and ixopo Divisions. Has had a good deal of 
experience with cattle, but n(»t much with sheep. Has also 
had experience with poultry and a little with bees. Is a good 
Zulu linguist. 

,, 49 Age 21. Colonial born. Has had three years’ exp»"rience on farms, two 

years in the Mooi River Divi.sion and one y<*ar dairy farm- 
ing in the Transvaal. Good references. Speaks Zulu. 

M 50. Age 15. Has not had any experience on a farm, but is anxious to learn 
farming. 

,, 51. Age 21. Is very desirous of getting on to a stock farm. Is strong aneb 

healthy. Has had a fair training in bookkeeping. 

52. Has bad nearly 3 years’ experience in farming; two yeais on an ostrich* 
farm, and one on a general slock farm. 


The breeding or feedii;g of the pig eannot j)rodiiee disease directly,, 
but bad methods may so weakeii the constihitiori and vitaJity that the 
animal becomes more suscoptihle than if in iv vijyorons and Iffealthy 
condition. 
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OovBi*itment Gold Sloroo and Abatioirm* 


PIETEBMAEITZBUKG. 

It is ttutiiied fur the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Kates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, he unclerstood that owners wdll be re- 
quired to make their ow n arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in ft>r slaughtef, 
the Government lieing unable to facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for sirughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, IJurban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Gc /eminent is unable t<> offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of ih meat ol cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be reijuirecl to make their «*wn arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept respon.sibility in either regard at Durban. 



Calves 
up to one 
y’ear old. 

Cattle over one y'ear old. 

Charges in respect of Cattb* and the 

Meat of Cattle. 

Rate per 
single head. 

After reach- 
ing 100 head 
in month. 

Abattoir, 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

1. Receiving:, p('r head... 

0 3 

0 6 

0 3 

2. Killing and Dressing, per head 

2 0 

3 6 

^ 9 

3. Disinfectants 

0 1 

0 1 

0 I 

4. Cleaning: Tripes, t.ach 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 . 

5, ,, Set.s P'eet, per set 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each .. 

1 09 ! 


— 

H agtri tffr Ch a r^i^-es . 

! 

I i 



i. Per Body of He<;f 


2 6 

I 9 

2. Bagging Labour, per body 

0 3 

0 6 

0 3 

Hessian, 3d. pei yard. 

[ 



Special Storajrc Rates for Ch lli^>g 




hours. 




1. Chilling Hevf, p^ r body ... .... 

* 3 i 

2 9 

J 9 

2. (ibilling Ofia), per .set 

0 6 1 

1 0 

0 6 


.\ charge of js. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abatt<.>ir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef >r portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 21st December, 1908. 


Land nnd AffHeuitural Loan Fund. 

The Land and Agricultural l^oan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
prepared to receiv.; applications for advances on security of first raoiigage on fixed pi\)perty. 
AppUcations must be made upon special printed forms, which can be olnained, ivigether 
witn full particulars as to the comiitious under which advances arc made, from the office of 
the Fund, Colonial Office.s, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence s'l raid be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loau 
Fund, r.O. Bo.k 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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Moiiee^ 


' OwiKG to the incroasmg demands upon our space, we have amnged 
to publish quarterly instead of monthly as hitherto certain standing 
reference matter. This matter will consist of (1) Scale of Charges for 
Vaccines, etc., at the Government Laboratory; (2) List of East Coast 
Efver Advisory Committees; (3) List of Executives of Farmers’ Asso- 
ciations; and (4) List of Publications issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. In future readers will find this matter in the January, April, 
July and October issues of the Journal. 


NATAL GOVEENMENT EAILWAYS. 


RATES FOR S.A. MAIZE, KAFIR CORxV, OATS, RYE AND WHEAT, FROM 
C.S.A.R. STATIONS FOR EXPORT OVERSEA BEYOND SOUTH AFRICA. 

With effect from Februar)' ist, 1910, the 506 miles limit now applicable to the export 
maize rate will be withdrawn, and the maximum rate of 10s. per 2,000 lbs, w^ill apply 
to maize, kafir corn, oats, rye and wheat consig-ned from any C-S.A.R. Station to 
Ppint for export oversea beyond South Africa, subject to the conditions set forth in 
Clause 73, pagfe 92, of Goods Tariff Book No. 23. 

HEDLEY SALMON, 

General Manager’s Office, Acting General Manager. 

Maritzburg, 24th January, 1910. 


SOFT! AFRICAN STUD BOOK. 


A record of all classes of Stock; the object being to encourage the breeding 
of thoroughbred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing their 
value to the individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Application for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addressed: — 

For Cape Colony . . . . A. A. Persse, P.O, Box 703, Cape Town. 

„ Tbansvaal .. .. F. T. Nicholson, P.O. Box 134, Pretoria. 

„ Orange River Colony .. E. J. MacMillan, Government Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK 


IS OBTAINABLE OF:— 

'I’, MASKEW MILLER, 

ADDEBLEY 8TBEET, CAPETOWN. 


PRICE 10s. 6 d. 


A. A. PEKSSE 

Secbbtaby, Booth Ayrioan Stcd Book Associatiok. 
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^ataC ^gricuCturaC §{outrnat. 


The Goneerveiion of our Haiuroi 
Roooureoo. 

1 

North Carolina was, a century ago, one of the greatest agricultural States of the 
country, and one of the wealthiest. To-day, as you ride through the South, you see 
everywhere land gullied by torrential rains, red and yellow clayey banks exposed 
where once were tortile fields, and agriculture reduced becau.se its main support has 
been washed away. Millions of acres, in places to the extent of one-tenth of the entire 
arable area, have been so injured that no industry and no care can restore it. 

In these terms Mr. James J, Hill, in the course of art int^esting and 
highly instructive address at the Conference of Governors of the United 
States, held in May, 1908, to consider measures to be adopted for tlie 
conaervation of natural resources, referred to the present condition of 
agriculture in North Carolina, and it was thus that he drew attention to 
tlie evil effects which soil washing was producing; and tlie example ol! 
North Carolina he heid up merely as an example of what is going on in 
many other parts of the great Continent of the New World. 

Mr. Hill refer red to the state of things which is being brought about 
by erosion of the soil in America, but lie might easily have been referring 
to tjje (jonJition of affairs in South Africa which is being produced bv 
the same cause. Indeed, so serious is the quastion already becoming in 
tills sub-continent that it is attracting the attention of all thinking men 
and threatens as time goes on to become more aggravated in its serious- 
ness unless some steps are taken to counteract tlie evil. In tlie minds of 
many (he effects of this erosion and degtmeiion of the natural veld are 
so many indications of the drying up of Africa. That the possible ap- 
proaching dos.sieation of this continent may be one of the contributory 
causes of the destruction of our vcjld is a que.stioii which it is not our 
intention in the present article io discuss, as we propose to devote con- 
sideration to the whole subject on a later occasion. W'hat wc intend to 
discuss now is the question of the conservation of our natural resources. 
Katurally in such an article as the present it would be impossible to cover 
the whole ground, and all that we shall content ourseh^es with doing will 
lie to draw attention to the necessity for better Tncthoc(.s of farming — 
methods better de.signed to check the wastage which is at present going 
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va and the continuanee of which must lead to the gradual impoverisa- 
ment of the soil, and eventually, if still persisted in, to ruin. 

There are two main directions in which the gradual ruination of our 
iaitoing system can be looked for. These ere, (1) Soil erosion, and (2) 
Soil deterioration; and under these two heads the question of the con- 
•ervation of natural resources can be conveniently considered. The first 
of these — ^the erosion of the soil and its evil consequences — we referred 
to at the outset of this article. The extent of these consequeiices any 
thinking man will realise, and for him who does not think but will take 
the trouble to use his eyes the spectacle of dongas and grass-denuded veld 
which is far too common in South Africa will speak eloquently enough. 
’Hei e is a fine word picture of what once w^as and what is now, in a certain 
district of the Old Colony, taken from the February number of the Cape 
AgricMwal Journal, The writer is Mr F. H. Barber, of Green lull. 
Graliamstown. He says : — 

^‘About the year 1783, the great French Ornithologist, Lc A’alliant, 
visited South Africa on a bird collecting expedition. Fitting out his 
wagon,, or wagons, in Capetown, he pioneered his way through wliat now 
are the districts of Caledon^ Swellendam, Heidelberg, Ki\’ersdal(‘, George, 
Knysna, Humansdorp, and Uitenhage. Crossing tlie Zuurberg and the 
little Fish River near its junction with the great Fish River, he pitched 
his camp on the banks of the latter, just about opposite to where our old 
friend Mr. (Taak) Delpoort now resides. Having fixed up his camp, he 
went out to shoot some game, and Wtilked along the banks of the river. 
He first tried to get a shot at a hippo, but could not, owing to the dense 
yced beds that flanked the side of the river, which he described as a beauti- 
ful clear stream running level with its bank. Large pools and reaches 
extended for miles up and down. Hippopotami, crocodiles, flamingos, 
cranes, storks, pelioaiis and wild fowl of varied descriptions abounded, 
innumerable, and he described the country as a beautiful one, covered 
wdth rich grasses and shrubs. Gordon Cumming, Burchell, Cornwallis, 
Harris, Anderson, and the old pioneer Boers describe it in like manner 
further north, and it was diftlcult to see and shoot the smaller game for 
long grass, 

^^What a metamorphosis is theii-e nowl 

“The beautiful clear reed bound river has become a dry, sandy sluit, 
like the Molopo and the Nosop, and the long, deep pools are substituted 
by level sand beds (a typical race course). The verdure-spread veld has 
become an arid wind-swept waste, where the half-starved tortoises, sad 
eyed, listlessly drags his weary body from one half dead karoo bush to a 
distant other. 

"After Lft Valliant came the white man with his flocks of cattle, goate 
emd sheep. He is the culprit who unwittingly mined the country by ovetw 
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-stocking and the kraaiing of stock, and brought to this pitiful condition 
this once fair land. He pitched his camp and built his house near some 
permanent water, and his ever- increasing liocks, as herbage became scanty, 
marched further and further afield, gradually extending tiieir grazing 
4irta.^ Towards evening they- marched liomeward again and gradually de- 
posited huge dung hills on the ‘weif/ best grasses were eaten up, 

pulled out, iroddeii out. dlic rich surfaco soil was trodden loose, shuts, 
cattle, sheep and goat tracks radiated like a fan from tiie homestead. 
Then came tlae thunderstorm. The rich surface soil maiuirecl by de- 
composed vegetation was swept in muddy torrents down deeply trodden- 
out stock paths to the rivers, and the clear and dcej) pools were filled up 
with sand and mud. 

*'Tbis system of gradual impoverishment, detrition and denudation 
^has been going on for nearly a liundred years, until we have in the place 
of the beautiful land described by Le Valliant the drv and arid wastes of 
tO'day.^^ 

Mr. Barber rightly considers that we slioiild assist Nature to recover 
her foririer conditions as much as vvc can — tliat is, ‘•check, kecj) back and 
retain on the veld every diop of water wo can. Progressive farmers aj*:* 
hard at the job now/’ he jiroceeds, ‘Svith darns, weirs, and irrigation 
works, (gimps to rest the veld, where reduced numbers of improved breeds 
of stock can graze' and roam about at their own sweet will, instead of be- 
ing driven backwarejs and forwanfs to neap up nn«”ig}itly dung hills on the 
Verf.^ But a few swallows donT make a summer, nor will a few pro- 
gressive farmers make a (dmiate. It has got to be a univtu-sal job, and 
if we have lost the ‘Okc'vango^ Kiver we have got to gel it hack, or an 
equivalent, in our own strong running rivers the Orange and the Vaal, 
and divert them in a great arterial system of canals and furrows, and 
flood the great, dry eoils of the central Karoo.'’ 

This picture is I'robably but one picture in many of the changes 
which have been iroing on during the last fifty or liundred years in South 
Africa through tlie disturbance of the balance of Nature — the state of 
i^hings which in all probability is having its effect in hastening the general 
drying up of the country. It is one of tlie directions, as we have said, in 
which we may look ’for the final ruination of our agricultural system, and 
its evil results must be counteracted by united action on the part of 
farmers all over the country. What h wanted chiefly, not only to avert 
the evil eonsequonet^s of the soil erosion which has taken place in the 
•past and to check erosion in the future, but also to restore the veld to its 
original Immidlty and richness, is water conservation, and, where neces- 
sary or practicable, the irrigation of crops. One of the evils w])ieh we 
have to contend with is the rapidity with which most of our l ivors flow 
•wnd the hilly nature of the country which causee the formation of torrents 
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in tlie rainy season, the result of this state of things being that the best: 
of our soil is being gradually transferred from the veld to the sea.. 
Streams must be dammed, ihe treading down of the veld by overstocking 
must be avoided, and every care taken to prevent the washing out of the- 
aoil in the rainy season : these are the chief measures which must be taken 
to combat soil erosion, and irrigation must be resorted to wherever neces- 
sary for the purpose of restoring the veld to its original luxuriance. 

So much for the question of soil erosion. Considerations of space 
comj>el U8 to leave the subject here and to proiieed to consider the seciond 
line along which the productive power of the earth is being lessened — 
namely, exhaustion by wrong methods of' cultivation. The evil effects of 
soil erosion are great because of the sweeping away wliich occurs of the 
fertile surface into streams and thence to tlie sea. But the process of soil 
exliaustion, because it is universal and continuous in its effects, is even 
more ruinous. Every farmer knows that every crop removes from the 
soil a certain quantity of the substances wlii^h arc necessary for plant 
growth; most farmers are aware iliat certain groups of crops remove 
certain ingredients in excess of others: but it is only a few farmers who 
realise that if this ren;oval of plant food substances proceeds at more than 
a certain rate— -if it proceeds, that is to say, more rapid) v than the supply 
of those substances from whatever source — sterility will sooner or later 
be the sure end. There is not a farmer but will lell you that he under- 
stands crop rotation end who will scorn you if you even suggest that per- 
haps he is not following it quite as it should be fallowed, and yet hovV 
many farmers are there ubo are following a really intelligible dcfinii:* 
system of crop lotition, a system having for its object the maintenance 
of the fertility cf the soil? The danger of soil exhaustion where it 
existed ten years ago has increased manifold now that mealie-growiiig ha.^ 
bten placed upon sneh a basis that, where the grain can be produced, the 
limit to its production is ’nerely the limit of the farniev^^', resources — 
that as much of the grain can be marketed nowadays, with<n\t aff(M*ting its 
price, as can be produced. The race for wealth has been entered upon 
with doubled ardour, and in the excitement of ttie race sucih seemingly 
urjriiportant matters as crop rotation and the maintenance of J'oil fertility 
arc lost sight of. Nowadays farmers will he planting the same land year 
afler year with mealies just as their cousins in Anicj-ica have done with 
whfat, and if the practice is continued the result will be the state of 
tilings which has been arrived «at in America — the exhaustion of hundreds 
oi farms -^Imt were once almost renowned for their fertility, 

In the TTnited States within the la.st forty years a great part of the 
ricliest lar^d in the country ha^ been brought uirder cultivation. Tire yield 
r^T acre the principal crops there should therefore in the same time- 
have been p»'oportionately raised, because the yield of old lands, if pro- 
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^exly treated, tends to inerease rather than diminisli. Now, the year 1903 
was one of large crops; for example, more maize was produced in the 
United States in that year than had ever been grown in that country in a 
single year before, and yet the average yield per acre was less than it w^as 
in 1872. Take also the case of wheat in the United States. Once upon 
-a time New York was the great wheat-producing State of the Union, 
The average yield of wheat per acre in New York for the last ten yeais 
was about eighteen bushels. For the first five years of tiiat decade it was 
18-4 bushels and for the last five years 17*4 bushels. Farther west, 
nKLansas takes high rank as a wheat producer. Its average yield })er acre 
for the last ten years was 14T6 bushels. For the first five of those years 
it was 15T4 and for the last five years 13*18. In Minnesota the same 
'diminishing returns are evident. For the same ten years the average yield 
per acre in that State w^as 12*96 bushels; for the first five years it was 
Io*J2, and for the last five 12.8, In the Tniled States the system of funn- 
ing has been^ to choose the crop that pays best and grow it year after year 
until the soil is exhausted and will produce a profitable yield no longer : and 
i]:en to move on to fresh fields and gradually to exiiaust them also. This 
is wiiat has happened in the United States, and this is one of the dangers 
which confront us here and wiiich must be guarded against t)y our farjiiers 
'by introducing an intelligent system of crop rotation and by judicious 
nuumring. Manuring, however, must not be taken merely to mean the 
annual application of coimiercial fertilisers — w^hich is the conception 
which many farmers have of it.* The Hon. James Wilson, the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States, says: — “Wlien you speak ]:)ract legally 
of the destruction of a soil it means that you have taken away that part of 
tthe plant food that comes largely from the atmosphere. That is vdiat has 
‘‘been taken away; and good fanning means the keeping up of that supply 
’Of organic matter in the soil — that is simply what good farming means. 
It is well enough to apply fertiliser if your system of farming is suci^ 
that yon cannot get a pasture. That is well enough; but the people in 
the Mississippi Valley never have used fertilisers, and let me tell you 
they never We must grow more green crops for manuring, auil 

those crops should be legumes in order to increase the benefit to be derived 
by the soil. 

Such are the main points of the situation — and the situation which 
our farmers, not only in Natal, but all over South Africa, must re*a]ise 
|tnd strive to meet by the adoption of better, less wasteful, methods of 
.tfarming and by increasing the w^ater-oonserving powers of the soil, arti- 
ficially and naturally. We have felt it our duty to call tlie attention of 
itnir farmers to the need which is becoming increasingly insistent for more 
^economical farming methods ; and in future articles, as o})portanity offers^ 
rlwe shall return to the subject and endeavour to develop it. 
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ThB MbIxb Or Bp In FBbrunrym 

Last irioutli, in sunvniarising the reports received from r.ur earrespon- 
clents nil over the eoiintrv on the mealie crop, we found that the average 
condition of the crop on the Slst January, taking the Colony as a wljoh*,. 
was 20, or “lair/’ which represented a probable crop of 31 imiids to Ihc 
acre. During Febniary^ we are pleased to be able to record, the conditioji 
of the mealie crop improved considerably, until, at the end of the month, 
according to the reports furnished by our correspondents, the av(‘rage con- 
dition was 2J)2, or about mid-way between “fair"’ and ‘‘average.’^ Thi>^ 
increase of about five points represents an i mprovenuun in I la* prospect'^ 
yf the crop to the extent of nearly a mnid an acre. The average' yield pi'r 
jKM'c promised by the condition of the en^p on the 28th Febritary is -I *1 
mu ids. 


As we stated last month, in the schedule with which ^ve snpjdy our 
correspondents f(jr the purpose of reporting upon the condition of the 
crrjp eac'h month we ask to ho in'formcd whether tlio condition of the 
crop at the end of the month i? ^J^oor,” ^n^\ir,’^ ‘h^veragef’ or ‘‘Above, 
the Average”; and in cahnilaling the<e reports we use the figures 1, 2, 3, 
iand 4, respectively, to represent these conditions, with decimals to repre- 
>sent intermediate conditions. Thus l-o means a condition of a crop which 
cannot he described as “poor,” but which, on the other hand, is not good 
( n .ugh to be described as “fair”; in other words, it is a condition midway 
lietween “poor” and “fair.” licaring this method of representation in- 
mind, the following figures showing the conditions of the crop in each of' 
the Magisterial Divisions of the Colony at the end of last month will be* 
found interesting. For the ])ur poses of comparison we give the figures : 
for the previous month also (in brackets): — Lower Umzirnkulu, 30 > 
{3-2) Alexandra, 2-7 (2-5) ; Umlazi, 2 0 (3-0) ; Inanda and Indwedwe,.. 
3*0 (3-2); Lower Tugela and Mapurnulo, 2-5 (24); Impendhle, 1*2 
(1*0); x\lfred, 3*0 (2*5); Ixopo, 2*7 (2*7); Richmond, 2*4 (2*2) ; Urn- 
geni, 2-4 (24) ; New Hanover, 24 (2 4) ; Lion’s River, 1*8 (1*8) ; TJm-^ 
TOti, 2*5 (2*2) ; Krantzkop, 2*8 (2*8) ; Undarberg, 10 (1*0) ; Polela. 2*0 
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^(1-U) ; Bergville, (i-8) ; Esteourt, *4 3 (1-9) ; Weeneu^ 2^0 (I G) ; Ivlifj 
Kiver, 2 2 (2 0 ) ; UmBinga, 2 0 (2-6) ; Dundee^ 2-5 (2-2) ; Kowcastle, 21 
\^2^2) ; Vrylieid and JSIgotslie, 3-2 (2*6) ; Utrecht, 2 3 (2-5) ; Taulpieters- 
nurg, 34 (40) ; Babanango, 3 0 (3 0) ; Esliowe, 3 0 (2-5) ; and Emton- 
janeui, 2*8 (3-0). TIicbc ligures, as we remarked last month, refer only 
to crops growii by European farmers, it being impossible to form any idea 
as to the extent or general condition of tJie Natives’ crops at this early 
stage. 


Omrbonmtas and! NIMflorntlonm 

It is well understood that by nitrification is meant the formation of 
nitrates from organic nitrogen in the soil, the first products being 
amnion i urn compounds, then nitrates, and finally nitrates, llie whole 
process having for its cause the action of bacteria. Discussing this in- 
tt^';‘(*sting question, our West Indian conteinporary. Agricultural JS^ews, 
Summarises tlie advantages of nitrifi(‘ation thus succintly: — (1) Nitrogen 
avaiiable to plants is formed, (2) nitrogen is prevented from being lost 
through decomposition, (3) nitrogen whicli exists in the soil in a state 
luselesR for plants is made useful for them. It is obvious limt, our con- 
temporary goes on to remark, as tlie action is due to micro-organisms, 
the best way to render it ns efficient as possible will be to stimulate the 
action of those organisms. It has been found that the rate of nitrification 
is dependent on the temperature, tlie supply of oxygen, the supply of 
moisture, the ]»repeiice of carbonates, and the presence or absence of an 
excess of organic matter. In connection with tlie fourth of these, namely, 
the presence of carbonates, exhaustive investigations have recently been 
umdertaken at the Georgia Experiment Station. The result has been to 
show, firstly, that nitrification is dependent on the amount of carbonate 
piesiuit; secondly, that of the carb’onates magnesium carbonate has the 
greatest effect in stimulating the growth and action of nitrifying organ- 
isms : tliirdly, that the nitrifying organisms of the soil do not depend to 
any aiipivciable extent on the carbon dioxide of the air for their ^^upply 
of carbon. 

To Dosiroy Molosm 

In connection with the various hints we have juiblished lately on the 
subject of mole destruction, the following plan, eomnmnicaiod by a reader 
to the Editor of the Cape Agricultural Journal, will be read witli interest. 
The writer says tlie recipe is ^^certnin death to the Tnoles’’: — ^‘Take a 
small piece of sweet potato,’^ he says, ^^about tlie size of a shilling, and 
make several cuts in it. Then take a large gi’ain of strychnine, powder 
it, and put a little of the powder into each cut, being careful to close the 
€ut again to prevent the powder falling out. It is much better to make 
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seve.ai cuts and distribute the jK)wder in the bait, as being very bitter, 
the mole will eat round the poison if put all in one place. Feel for the 
runs with a dibble, and drop a piece of bait into each run, and leave the 
holes open. Do not touch the hills. The result of this treatment is one 
bait — one dead mole.” 


Frmnoh OuUbs on Noioi.Prodnotom 

A schedule of the recently revised surtax and customs duties charge- 
able at French ports on Natal produce transhipped from other European 
ports, has been received from the Commercial Agent for Natal in London. 
We reproduce here the essential particulars of tliiv schedule, as the in- 
formation will doubtless be found valuable by exporters in this country. 
Mr. Harrison has converted the French weights and monies into their 
approximate English equivalents, and we accordingly give the latter. The 
schedule comprises naartjes, oranges, pineapples, maize, )naizt; meal, 
watitle bark, wattle extract, wool, hides and skins, and tea; and, with the 
exception of woo] and tea, tlie surtax on each of these is 30s. jier ton. 
Wool is fre^, and on tea the surtax is 2Ad. per lb. The import duty on 
each of these several products is as follows: — Naartjes, l*lo ])er ton 
(nett) ; oranges, £6 5s. per ton (nett) ; pineapples, £4 per ton (gross) ; 
rnaizf*', £1 as. per ton (gross) ; maize meal, £2 per ton (gross) ; wattle 
bark, 12s. 6d. per ton (gross) ; wattle extract, £1 lls. Od. per ton (gnxss) ; 
wool, Ifree; hides and skins, free if raw ; tea. Is. Od. per lb. The total duty 
and surtax, per ton except where otherwise stated, is accordingly as fol- 
lows: — Naartjes, £11 10s.; oranges, £7 10s.; ]>incapples, £5 10s,; maize, 
£2 15s.; maize meal, £3 10s.; wattle bark, £2 2s. Gd. ; wattle extract, £3 
'/«. Gd.; wool, free; hides and skins, £1 10s.; and tea. Is. SJd. iier It). 

Tho Milking MooMnom 

Kecently, many investigations have been made into the practical 
Value of milking inachines, and wdiilst tlie results of some have beej^i in 
favour of the mechanical milking of cows, others have not been as satis- 
factory as ci)uld have been wished. Tn our last issue we referred to the 
results of trials vrhich had been made at the Nebraska^ Experiment 
♦Station, and the results of experiments with the Burrell-Lawrence- 
Kennedy milker — which seems to be one of the best on the market — 
conducted at another of the experiment stations in America have just 
reached us. The trials were made for twenty months with twenty-one 
cows, whilst tne experiences of forty-one dairy farmers, covering periods 
'of one month to over two years, were also obtained and have been sum- 
marised and published in the bulletin. For the present we must content 
ourselves with publishing the summaries which are given of the con- 
clusions that have been arrived at, since we are unable just yet to afford 
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the space necessary for anytliiug like an extended article. The experiences 
of the farmers referred to indicate that a majority of tliem are favourable 
to the machine. Some twenty-seven reported favourably, eight were un- 
decided^ and six were unfavourable. As regards the trials conducted at 
-the experiment station itself, the conclusions arrived at are: — The success 
of niachine-miikiiig depends largely upon the man operating the machine; 
in herds of tliirty cows or more machine-milking is both practical and 
economical; and the machine itself seems durable and efficient, provitled 
it is properly eared for by an ellieient operator. 


rh0 Vb/u 0 of PHok/y Poorm 

Senator MeColl, wlio went as a delegate :lk'Ojii Australia to the Dry 
inarming Congress in Wyoming, U.S.A., made (wtensive inquiries into the 
methods of utilising the prickly pear in tiie States, and he has presented 
-a very \aluable report to the Drime Minister on the subject. In tiiis he 
refers appreciatively to Uie work done by Mr. Burbank at Santa Bosa in 
the (foveiopinent oi* a spineless cactus, wJiich yields alcohol and glucose, 
fd)re for paper, and higldy nutritious food for stock. But* he also gives 
details as to how the prickly i)car itself is utilised, and how, by the use 
oi a gasoline toich, something on the principle of a painter's blow lamp, 
skilfully a{)piied, tlie spines are singed oif tiie pear leaves, which become 
at once valuable food for stock. In Arizona and the dry States cactus 
thus treated is the staple food for cattle in dry seasons, and it is recorder! 
in one instance lliat 755 liead osf cattle were kept from December to Marcli 
on 860 acres i ontaining prickly p?ar. Indeed, many varieties are cul- 
tivated as food, and Senator McColl records data showing how these 
operate both as a fattener of cattle and a milk-producing fodder. Sonu* 
varieties even are niamifaotured into articles of human food. 


The^IJ.S.A, Department of Ajrriculture in its ilrst bulletin on ]>rickly 
pear summarised tin* results of the iiive tigations as follows: — (1) The 
pear, though poor in nutrition, can supply food sullicient to save cattle 
during a time of drought. (2) The pear, if used in due proportion with 
other food, can fatten stock, and is a valuable nceessoiy to the dairy if 
prolperly used. (3) AA^orking oxen can he kept going on it, and cattle 
where it can be obtained can do with water three times a week <1uring 
summer. (4) The spines require to be burnt off, as other processes still 
leave enough to be injurious. (5) Stock unaccustomed to it should be fed 
ligihtly at first, increasing the quantity until they consume as much as 
they need without injury. (6) As in feeding with beet pulp or any other 
jgreen food, pear scours at first largely, and always some more or less, 
hut this depends upon how much concentrated food is given. (7) Cotton- 
seed meal or cake was given, principally be(*ause it was easily procurable. 
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but any kind of dry food car. be used. (8) The food can be used fox 
cattle, sheep, goats, or liogs (9) When any stock has only dry feed for 
a time, pear is most excellent for toning up the system. (10) The pear 
can easily be kept in subjection, but it would be a most severe calamity 
if it were allowed to die out. , ' 


For Wounds In Horassm 

The Farmers' Advocate vouches for the excellence of the following 
rc'cipe for making a good heading lotion for cuts and wounds on horses. 
It is made entirely from blue gum leaves, and, the Advocate says, has 
proved a wonderful remedy Boil, say, 2^ lt>s. of good, bright full- 
grown blue gum leaves to tlie gallon of water for four liours. It is then 
lit for use if required immediately. If bottled, it would ferment, ^rhero- 
fore, to obviate this, a<ld directly the liquor is taken off the lire a quarter 
bf an ounce of salicylic acid to a gallon of the decoction, and it will keep 
good lor years. It is a good plan to add one part of glycerine to 2(t parts 
of the liquid; but this is not absolutely necessary, though it certainly 
improves it by giving it a more oily nature. The glycerine, if added, 
must not be put in till the liquid is co(»l. To give it a better appearance, 
allow it to stand for a few d.nys, thc-n strain through flannel, but this 
also is not really necessary, ^^Eveii with the glycerine the mixture will 
not cost more tlian threepence per bottle, providing a fair su])plY is made 
at a time; and what a saving this will be everyone knows who has had to 
purchase veterinary remedies or employ a vet.^’ 

Poistoss s Gut Ssts v. Unoutm 

In a recent isj=^ue of the Mark Lane Express a correspondent discusses 
the question of cutting potatoes before planting and the value of the 
practice as compared with planting them whole. He remarks that, two 
years ago, if he remembers rightly, when Scotch seed was scarce, seed and 
wr;re were sent together and that farmers were glad to get it. Some 
samples were so large that it took 22 cwt. to plant an acre, when 17 ewi 
would have been quite sufficient. ^^Personally/’ he says, do not quite 
agree with cut sets, the tuber is so apt to lose its strength and to shrivel. 
A good deal of cutting is done all over the country, and in some places 
tubers are cut to ^single eye sets.’ This practice usually results in a few 
good-sized tubers being produced instead of many small ones. Sets soon 
begin to deteriorate after cutting, and should therefore bo planted as cut. 
It is a good plan to nib tl^e portions first in a mixture of two parts of 
flower of sulphur and one part of slaked lime to guard against bleeding' 
and infection by fungus spores, and the sets when planted must be placed- 
ere upwards. There is not so much done now as in previous years when 
the potato boom was at its height, as so few varieties are so precious now. 
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Od nice kind silt Jands the grower .has a niueii better chance than the onu 
vvdio has heavy land, as the advantage of cutting is not so pronounced,, 
and it should only be resorted to when stock rims shoit.'^ 

Soft Eggsm 

Soft-shelled eggs arc an item in the debit account of poultry -keeping 
wijicJi nuis away vvitli nuicli of tire protlt. Too often no attempt is made 
to discover tiie reasons wiry these eggs should come at times in an unusual 
number, or to remedy the abnormality. Deficiency of grit supply does 
not by any means exiiause tire explanations, althougli liens are always 
inucii the better for a free amount of lime in tiie diet. iStill, a sullicient 
auppiy of lime and otlier m.iieral salts is obtainable from many foods and 
giaiiis to enable the egg organs to turn out perfeetly-shelJed eggs, even if 
grit is de’iicd. One great cause of membranous eggs, according to the 
lllmtf*ated Poultry Record, is over-feeding, •especially with animal sub- 
stances; the eggs are formed more rapidly than they can be shelled. 
Another cause is to be louiid in over-stimulation of the ovary , either by 
sexual inlluences or spicc^s m the food, the former brought about by too 
few a number of hens being mated with the male bird. Aiid yet auotiier 
reason of s(»ft-shelled eggs is traceable to congestion of the oviduct 
thjough cold and cliiJl, cs]>ccially when hens are kept under conditions 
that entail paddling moic or less incessantly in liquid mud. All these- 
influences are within the province and power of the poultryman to 
counteract, and it is inarvellous how the number of marketable eggs will 
be increased if a little care is taken to go carefully into things, first en- 
deavouring to ascertain the cause, afterwards to take the requisite stei)s 
to rectify it. 

SBlaotion of Poultry Broodsm 

In a hullotin issued hv the Dcparlmmit of Agricuiture of the rnited 
States Kujue sound advice is given to poultry-keepers, on tlie selection of 
breeds, which should be taken to heart hy all who desire to convert what, 
is at the present lime on most Natal farms a doubtfully profitable pro- 
position into a sound paying undertaking. ^'A mistake is oftentimes 
made/’ the bulletin remarks, selecting fowls of a breed that is not 
suitsfl for the pui’pose for which they are to he kept. If egg-prodiietion 
is the all-important point it is a most serious mistake to select a breed 
of fowls that is not noted for this product. If, on llie other hand, meat 
is tl:e chief object, an expensive mistake will be made if any but the 
heavy-bodied fowls are chesen. The small, active, nervous, egg-producing' 
breeds cannc'^t compete with the larger p]\!ogmatie Asiatic's for meat- 
production. Then, too, if fowis are kept for both meat and eggs some 
breed of the midrVe classes slu.uld b? chosen. T!:egc^„ vJiiie tbc'V uiav not 
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4 ittain the great size of the Asiatics, are sufficiently large to be reared 
j^rofitably to supply the table with meat and at the same time have the 
tendency for egg-production developed sufficiently to produce a goodly 
jiiuniber of eggs during the year. The WyandotUiB and Plymoutli Itocks 
ure good illustrations of this class of fowls. While individuals of these 
^breeds have made excellent records in egg-production the records of large 
numbers do not compai'e favourably with the egg-production of the 
Mediterranean fowls/^ 


ShBBff BrBBttlng StudllBSm 

According to the Agricultural Gazette (London) tlie Agricultural 
Station of the University of Wisconsin Autliorities have Just Juade some 
interesting observations with regard to sheep-breeding, drawn from the 
records of 240 ewes and covering a period of five years. The normal 
.period of gestation, or in other words the time from which the normal 
■ ewe is mated to the time of lambing, ranges from 145 to 151 days^ and 
the greater per cent, of ewes will lamb 147 daj^s after service. Flock- 
piasters are all familiar with the fact that tlie percentage of lambs is 
•greater in small flocks than in large. In these cases the flocks were small 
and of various breeds. As a result of five yeaj’s* observations it was 
found that on a flock of from sixteen to twenty-eight Shropshire ewes the 
-average annual increase was 166 per cent. ; on a flock of Dorsets of from 
two to eight ewes 149 per cent.; on flocks of Shropsbire-Merinos running 
from three to thirteen 144 per cent.; on a similar flock of Southdowns 
142 j)6r cent.; on a small flock of Oxfords (from two or four) iSii per 
cent.; on two to five Hampshires 152 per cent.; and on a similar flock of 
Cheviots the same average rate of increase. This shows what can be done 
with healthy ewes in small flocks. 


The gestation period is longer witli male lambs than with females, 
while the percentage of males born is practically the same' as tliat of 
females. The larger percentage of thfc lambs born on or before the 147th 
'day of pregnancy are strong, and from that time the number of weak and 
dead lamhs^ is increased. The number of days wdiich the lamb is carried, 
however, does not seem to have any effect on its size. The increase in this 
percentage is due to twin lambs, and in this there seems to be no differ- 
ence between the breeds. Ewes six years old produced the largest per- 
centage of increase, and young ewes the greater numl^er of single lambs. 
A ram was at his best at two or three years of age. Ram lambs averaged 
about half a pound heavier at birth than ew e Iambs. The larger the ewe 
the greater the percentage of increase, while the ram had no effect in this 
xespect. The sizfe of the ewe and not of the ram determined the size of 
tthe lamb. 
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FurmBr Boys^ PagBSm^^ 

On account of the extreme pressure upon our space month, oc- 
oasioned l>y the publication tn extenso of the Commercial Agent’s report 
on the export of Natal fruits, wo are obliged to omit our usual ‘‘Farmer 
3oys’ Pages’^ from tliis issue. Next month the feature will appear (is 
hitherto, and in the ineantiim' “Arator” will endeavour to secure some- 
thing ^‘extra good^ for his growing circle of readers. He desires us to 
say that lie has received three or four inquiries from readers which he- 
will reply to be letter at the earliest opportunity, and replies to them will 
also appear in the next instalment of the “Pages’" for the benefit of other 
^readers. 


S^Am PatsBnous PlmntSm 

In OUT January issue we referred to the interesting and useful 
bcoklet on South Afii(-an Poisonous Plants which has recently been issued’ 
from the pen of Mr, L. H. Walsh, of Capetown. Mr. Walsh has written to 
us asking us to slate that copies of the book are obtainable from Mr. T. 
'Maskew Miller, Capetown, who is the publisher. Those desirous of ob- 
taining copies are tlierefore advised to write — and to write early — to Mr.. 
Miller. 


Flr^i AM ftn A^sbbIo PoSsoninttm 

Owing to the large nnmbor of arsenical preparations now being used 
in tho Colony, it i<! roTicidored that the publication of the following 
laemorandum on ^^^First Aid’ in Arsenic Poiaoning,” prepared by the 
OovernTPont Pathologist, may be of public benefit: — Owing to the wide- 
sprond use by fanners and others of arsenic, arsenite of soda, and pre- 
parations containing arsenic, there hare been of late years many oases of 
acci.lental T'loisoning by tlir-^c materials, and not a few of these cases 
liavet terminated fatally. Cases in which tlie pu‘son has been niaclo use of' 
with eriTninal intent have also beerme somewhat numerous of late. In 
view of these facts, it is possible iliat anyone may at any time he called 
upon to witnecfi n case of arsenical poisoning. It is, t]jerefoi'(>, desirable 
that a knowled.Te of the symptoms which usual) v arice and the host form 
of “first aid’^ in such circumstances should h^ very widely known. 
Among the many articles at present in use in Natal wliich arc liable to 
igivc rise* when taken internally, to arsenical poisoning are: — Arsenate of 
lead, arsenic (otherwise known as white arseni'^, ar«enious oxide and 
aiscnious acid), arsenite of soda, Alderson’s dip, Coopei‘’s “Tixol.” Cooper’s 
powder d'P, Demutlr’s dip. Frkenhraelv’s dip. Holmes' dip, T^nhoratory 
dip, McDougalPs paste cliji, and Thomas’s carboli^ed clip. 


Tlio illness praetically always sets in hc'fore the e\])iratioTi of an luniv 
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after the poison Ims been taken, ajid usually about twenty-five minutes 
-after. Tliere is an acrid taste in the mouth and a feeling of nausea. 
Pieqiient vomiting sets in with great pain in the stomach. Diarrhoea ap- 
pears, as a rule, soon after the vomiting has commenced. The victim 
may complain of (a amps in the legs; he speedily becomes prostrated, liis 
face is pale and liis skin cold and clammy. Medical assistance should be 
at once sent for. Pending the an-ival of a doctor, .the following treat- 
ment should be adopted with the least possible delay: — (1) Empty the 
stomach; (2) Administer an anticloie; (‘3) Give demulcents; and (4) 
Support the strength. 


(1) The complete emptying of the stomach is of first importance. 
If vomiting has already set in it should be encouraged by large draughts 
of lukewarm water. If vomiting has not set in, and it is known or sus- 
pected that the poison has l)een taken, an emetic should be given. It may 
• consist of either two tablespoonfuls of common salt, or one tablespoonful 
of ordinary mustard, in a tumberful of tepid water. The vomiting which 
results should be encouraged by large draughts of tepid water. By 
these means the slomach 3nay be well washed out. (2) Tlie stomach 
having been emptied an antidote should te administered. All those who 
keep and use arsenical preparations should always have tlie antidote at 
hand; it should be kept in an easily accessible place and should be clearly 
labelled. The antidote may be either Wyeth^s dialysed iron (one table- 
spoonful in a little water every 10 minutes, each draught being followed 
by a few sips of salt water), or a mixture made from the following: — 
Bottle marked solution of perchloride of iron, three ounces: water, 
to eight ounces. Bottle marked carbonate of soda,' one ounce: 

water, to eight ounces. The contents of these tw^o bottles should be kept 
sejparate. Wlien the anlidote is required, the contents of the two bottles 
should be mixed together in a large jug or basin. The mixture will 
-effervesce and become turbid and reddish-browm. Wien the effervescence 
has ceased, the patient should drink half the mixture. The second half 
may be administered about one quarter of an hour later. (3) Milk, and 
the whites of eggs beaten up in milk or in water, should be given in 
abundance. (4) The patient should bo kept lying down, the body should 
be covered with w’'arm blankets and Int w’ater bottles, say, be put to the 
limbs if these are cold. Small doses of brandy, or whisky, and warm 
water may be given to support the strength. 

Bmsio Slag and Suiahata af Ammania Campaaadm 

A compound of basic slag and sulphate of ammonia would be an 
admirable manni'c for soils nocr in lime, but hitherto an admixture of 
'the two commodities has failed because the caustic lime in the slag gave 
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rise to Joss of ammonia. According to an English contemporary, the 
Chemical Trade Journal now calls attention to a process invented by a 
German, who claims to have overcome the above drawback. The basic 
elag is mixed to a cream with water and then with a coiiceniratt^d solution 
of ammonium salt containing just sufficient free acid to combine with the 
fiee lime of the slag. Tlxis adjtistment of tlic amount of acid Jiiiist be 
oariied out with some precision, and the resulting mixture is healed in 
closed vessels connected w’ith al)soj’bij?g apparatus lor the recovery of some 
aTmiionia which is usually set free, as it is found best to err on the side 
of adoing loo little acid rather than the reverse. The product is con- 
cenir.Aed to stiff paste, dried and ground. It is found to he free from 
lime, and to have had its citrate solubility much less changed than would 
be the case were basic slag treated with the same quantity of sulphuric 
acid without simultaneous addition of ammonia salts. 


A UBBful LBgumlnouB Plrnnim 

According to our West Indian contemporary, The ^ Af^ricuUural 
iNeios, an account recently appeared in L'Agjxmomie 'Tropical e of a 
leguminous plant, Teplirosia purpurea and its suitability for the purpose 
of keeping down weeds in the culture of rubber, v'offee, and otliei’ crops. 
There have been attempts in many regions to introduce a plant which, 
while (‘apable of keeping dowm others whicli are luirmful, enriches tlie 
aoil and dws not do any harm to such trees as rubbei*. According to a 
planter in tlie I\?dcraled Malay States. Tcplmma purpurea fulfils this 
purpose admirably. This Tephrosm grows slowly at first, but tow^ard the 
end of four months, it attains tlie dimensions of a small bush ; it then 
•coramenees to show superiority over other plants. When fully grown, it is 
9 to 11 feet high. In plantations, it ferms hedges across which no other 
plant can pass, and the necessary weeding near the plants costs little. 
The liedges are sufficiently distant to allow’ tlie air to ('irculate between 
the trees, and the soil is always w’ell shaded, and kept in good physical 
condition. As for the protected trees, these appear to make as good 
growth as they do on soil that is completely and regularly free from 
ivoeds. 


The account goes on to show” how” a great saving in the expense of 
wTOding follows the achqiticn of this plant in nibher cultivations. It may 
be remarked that several snecies of Tephrofiin are common in the West 
Indies; among these are ^^goat rue^" (T. cinerea) and '^Surinam poison’" 
(T. tonicarm). Of these, the former is a loosely spreading undershrnb, 
which tends to run along the ground: stem 1 to 1^ feet long: leaflets i 
Inch to 1 inch long; flowers about 4 inch long, red, appearing in Feb- 
ruary to June: pods spreading, with 5 to 10 seeds; found in open spacCvS, 
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thickets and on the seashore. T. toxicaria is an upright, larger plant,:. 
with an erect stem abcut 4 to 5 feet high; leaflets to 2 inches long;, 
flowers 2“3rd inch long and over, blue; pods about 2 inches long. 


4 Nbw MmxloaiB Flbram 

Our West Indian contemporary, in the same issue, also contains an 
account of an article which has appeared in U Agriculture Pratique dee 
Pays Chands descriptive of a new Mexican fibre, the information concern- 
cerning which was furnished by the American Consul at Manyanillo. 
The fibre in question is olHained from the plant Centaurea salmantica, 
a kind of shrub which attains a height varying from 18 inches to 5 feet, 
[ts local name, escoba, which means *^broom/^ is derived from the fact 
that the natives cut it every year, and, after having dried it, make small 
bundles of it, which they use for brooms. In those parts where it is 
abundant, large ropes are made from it in the following manner: — After 
cutting it, the natives sink the shrub in a slowly running stream for about 
two days, after which treatment the hark is easily removed. Wlien it has 
been stripped and washed, it yields a long, delicate and silky fibre, which 
is vei^ strong and of which the ropes are made. 


The plant grows abundantly in open places, and when it is cut at 
the end of the season it makes a second growth which is sufficiently large 
for a fresh crop to be obtained from it after tl'c following rainy season. 
It does not require any cultivation or replanting, and grows very vigor- 
ously. On account of the strength and durability of the fibre and tlie 
abundance of ihe plaT\t a large industry will probably be established, as 
mucli for the manufacture of ropes as for that of the sacks which are used 
in (‘Very part of Mexico for carrying burdens on the backs of animals. 


One of the commonest misiakes in feeding farm horses is keeping 
their mangers stuffed with hay. The better the hay the greater the 
mistake, on account of the greater temptation to over-eat. 

As a rule it will be found that best milking sow is also the most 
prolific and the best mother. 

A sow is usually at her host from the second to the fourth litter; 
but there are exceptions to this rule. 

Bon^t let the pigs root up the pasture. T?ing them, or cut their' 
TOouts if they show any inclination to root. 
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Gemeni anti Gonereie Fonen Poainm 


By 1£. M. Bainku and H. B. Bonebuigut.’^ 


I'HE average life of the best wood fence posts that ha\e not been specially 
trcaU^d is from 12 to 15 years , w'hile the poorer ones often laat but from 
3 to 5 years. Good wood posts are gradually becoming harder to secure 
and the cost of them is increasing each year. The cost of maintaining 
the farm fences and especially the posts is a great one when we consider 
that tljcy must be replaced so often. 

The cheaper and poorer grades of woods used for fence posts can be 
treated and tlms made to outlast the best grades of untreated timber. The 
cost of the untreated ]) 0 ‘t wdll vary from 5d. to ^Jd. each, and the cost 
of treating llicm according to experimental data at hand will add from 
6d. to Tid each to the first cost, thus making the total cost of the treated 
post from lOd. 1o Is. 3d. 

With the present enormous and increasing demands made upon our 
forests for all classes of lumber, shingles, pulp w-ood, cooperage stock, 
mine timbers, lath, w'ood for distillation, poles and fence posts, there is 
no w'onder that the prices for tliese products are be^corning greater. The 
cost of the average fence post is almost double what it was a quarter of 
id century ago, and in aiiother quarter of a cen^‘ury there is no doubt but 
that its co^t w'ill be doiilde that of the present. 

Iron fence ))osts cannot be generally used as substitutes, as their cost 
is prohibitive. Stone post^^ are u^erl in some localities, but they do not 
give general satisfaction and tliey cannot be profitable shipped. 

Cement and concrete posts arc Just beginning to be manufactured and 
used as substitutes, and there is no doubt but that they will become more 
generally used. It is true that they may be considered ns expensive, but 
they are lonsr-lived, pnsent a good appearance, and can be made by the 
farmer, luoviding the neoessarv materials are available. It is tlio pur- 
pose of this article to sliow hew to make the posts and also to determine 
the be^t forms, mixtures, reinforcements, wdre fasteners, cost, and general 
practicability. 

Materials to ITse. 

Cement, — Tl:eiv' are but two general classes of cements wliieh could 
be used for post constnicticm — datura! and Portland. The materials 
found in Xntural cement are mixed by nature in a]^proxiinately the 
correct proport’'^’ns. Avhen Inirn^d does not alw^ays make a cement of 
uniform strength. Portland cement is mechanically mixed in cliemically 
corre(‘t proportions. Portland cement makes a uniformly stronger mix- 

* Kxperts in F;rr)ii Mechanics, Colorado Agricultura’ Co’Jc|.:c, U.S. A. 
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ture than the Natural ctoent and id always used where great strength is 
required. 

In cement fence poet construction. It is desirable that the post be 
made as light and as strong as possible, and thus it is practical to use 
nothing but the best grade of Portland cement. ' 

Sand, — Clean, sWp sand with grains varying in size from small 
to large makes the best mixture. By clean sand is meant that which is 
free from clay, loam, or foreign materials. These tend to retard the 
proper setting of the cement and destroy its adhesive quality. In many 
sections mica is found mixed with sand in large enough quantity to 
seriously interfere with the strength of a mixture made from it. 

Sharp sand is composed of sharp, angular grains of all sizes and 
makes better mixture than that which is smooth and round, or ^^river 
worn/^ 

A sand composed of fine and coarse grains mixed is to be preferred, 
because less cement will bo required to fill the voids than either used by 
itself. 

Leaves, sticks, stones or gravel should be removed by screening. 

Gravel. — The same general rules used in the selection of a good 
grade of sand will apply to gravel. It should bj composed of clean, sharp 
peb])les of all sizes. For pest construction, the pebbles must not be too 
large, ,as they will interfere with, the proper placement of reinforcement. 

Brohm Stone , — Broken stone used for post construction must con- 
tain no large pieces as they will interfere with the placement of the rein- 
foreerneut. It is necessary to use some sand with the stone to fill voids 
and thus save cement. It is not desirable to use soft sandstone, soft lime- 
stone, slates, or shale. Granite, hard limestones, and coarse gravel which 
has been crushed, is considered best. 

Water — The water used in making a cement or concrete mixture 
should be clean and free from alkali. Satisfactory experiments have not 
been conducted to show the eficots of alkali water used in making a mix- 
ture of this kind, ])ut enough is known as to its effect on cured cement 
constructions to justify not using it in the mixture. 

pHOPOHTIOJSrS. 

On accouiit of a difference in the total open space or voids in sands 
or gravel c'omposcd of different sized particles and also that more cement 
is required in some conditivms than in others, it is often necessary to* 
make a rough determination of the percentage of voids to the total 
aggregate. Where maximum strength is required about 10 per cent, more 
cement should be used than the total voids. 

The determination may he made as follows : Secure a watertight box 
or pail of known capacity, fill it with the aggregate to he used so that 
when it has been well shaken it will smooth off oven at the top. Pour 
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water of known amount into thi? until full. The volume of water used 
in proportion to the total volume of the receptacle determines the total| 
"Toids. 

For example, suppose the total volume of tlie receptable in which, 
the aggregate is placed is 2,032 cubic ineiies and tha . it takes two 
gallons of water to fill it. One gallon of wa er contains 231 cubic inches 
and two gallons would contain 402 cubic inches. Tne total volume of 
water used, divided by the volume of ttie reeepl able ho 'ding the aggregate 
represents the proportion of voids. Thus, 4G2 divided by 2,032 equals 
"2^73, or the voids make up 22-73 per cent, of the total volume. For the 
maximum strength 10 per cent, should be added to this. Ten per cent, 
of 22-73 equals 2-27. By adding this 2-27 to 22-73 we obtain 25, or, in 
other words, 25 per cent, cf the total volume should be ce.ment. The 
mixture in this case would be represented by one part of cement to four 
parts of aggregate. 

The proportions used in the constructions of the fence posts in this 
aiticle varied from 1 part ce^nent and o parts of sand to 1 part of 
cctoent and 5 parts of sand. In others gravel was used in the proportion 
of 1 part cement, 3 parts sand, and three parts gravel. It is a difficult 
matter to use broken stone or gravel in large quantity and place the re- 
inforcement properly. 

Measure all materials in correct proportions. TItis may he done 
with a shovel, a pail, wheel-barrow, or barrel. It will usually be advan- 
tageous to measure the water, especially where small quantities are mixed 
or where the same amount of mixture i.s made several times. 

Mixing. 

Hand Mixing . — Where the mixing is done hy hand, a flat water- 
tight platform, or shallow box is convenient. Measure the sand and 
place it in a uniform layer and oyer this spread the ])roper amount of 
cement. Mix this thoroughly before adding waku’ until it shows a 
uniform colour. The rule is to shovel it over at least three times. Now 
spread out the mixture, making a sort of l)a«iri in the middle into which 
the greater part of the w^ater may l)e poured. Work in the dry edges 
until the water disappears, then add enougli more water in small amounts 
to make the mixture of the desired coi?sisti :icy. Do not mix more 
material than can ])e used in twentx^ minutes. 

Machine Mixing — li is usually customary to use mixing machines 
on large jobs. It is not only economical, but does better work. Where 
power is available it is often advantageous and economical to constnict a 
mixer for small jobs, also, 

A small mixer can be cheaply constructed which can be driven with 
a two or three hor‘='e-power gasoline engine. With this, it was found that 
two men were able to do the dork of at least four men doing liand mix- 
ing, and the machine work was done more thoroughly. 
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Ill many instances, mechanical mixers, which are driven by hand- 
power instead of by an engine, are better than hand mixing with shovela^ 
or Jioes. A mixer of this kind can be made from a barrel or box, pivited” 
in the centre and driven by means of a /crank on which one or two men 
can work. 

The iiieclianical mixer first mixes the materials in a dry condition, 
then some provision is made for turning in the water without stopjiing 
the machine. With most mixers of this kind, one revolution does as- 
much mixing as one turning by hand. Six turnings by hand are con- 
sidered enough, and it is seldom that a machine is stopped with less than 
double this number of revolutions; in fact, it may be turned 15 or 20 ’ 
times; thus this method of mixing is very much more thorough and 
clesiralde. 

Home Made Concrete Mixers 

To many people, the idea of mixing the concrete by hand appears to- 
be an unnecessary task. But the price of a modem concrete mixer is so - 
large that it would not be good economy to purcliase one for what little 
mixing is done on the average farm. 

The ingenious farmer will find tlmt a suitable mixer may be con- 
stnicted at home with liftle expmse and work. All that is necessary is 
the al)ili ly to put a few pieces of old machinery togotlier in such a wa}" 
that tlie barrel or box may be turned upon an axis and stopped at the ' 
diesirc'd time. This is very easy in case the power is furnished by hand,, 
luit in ^ase of a power-driven mixer, more ingenuity is required. 

Tlie home made mixer shown in the cut illustrates how a few pieces 
of hoard and timbei- may be tinned*into a very serviceable machine. Two 
pieces of 4 x 6 from the sills. Upon the«»o, two uprights about three 
feet high are fastened. A 14 inch pipe passes through holes bored in the 
top of the uprights. Upon this pipe the mixing box is turned, and 
through the pipe the water is added to the mixture at the desired time. 
The water is poured in at the top of the upright pipe and flows down 
and out through holes which are drilled in the lower aide of it. The 
other end of the pipe is closed by a wooden plug. The ends of the box 
are made of pieces of 2 x 8 bolted together. A hole bored in the centre 
of each end forms the bearings. The sides of the box are made of one- 
iricb lumber and are simply nailed to the ends wilh 12d nails.' One-half' 
of the box is made so that it can bo detaebod and lifted off when the 
mixer is to be filled, rr emptied. The detnchahle half is secured to the 
otl eu' hslf bv menus of strong hooks so placed that by slipping this half 
about an inch to one side all of the hook^ are loosened at once. After it 
Is in position, the removable portion is held in place by means of a barn 
door latch. 

The driving ge.nr i- fimplo but very effective. Tt consists of the ritn 
taken from the wheel of an old "rubber tire bu ggy.^^ With the tire re-* 
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moved the grooved rim makes a very satisfactory wheel upon which fo 
-run a i-inch rope belt* . Tiie. belt is. driven by a small shieve pulley which 
-is fastened to liie counter shaft. A belt tightener is used upon the rope, 
and by using a very loose belt, tiie tightener is made to act as a friction 
-clutch. 

This particular mixer is driven by a two-horse gasoline engine, 
which is belted to tlie counter shaft. The engine runs continuously, and 
the mixer is started and stopped by means of the belt tightener. 

The operator first fills the mixer about half full of sand, gravel and 
• cement in the correct proportions. lie next lowers the lid, which until 
this time has remained supported upon the hook. The lid is now pushed 
into place and tiie latch fastened. The supporting hook is next removed 
from the staple in the iid and hooked into a staple in the lid support. 
The machine is now ready to start, the clutch is thrown in, and the box 
: revolves ujxui the pipe. WJum three or four turns have been made, water 
is poiirt'd into the upriglit pipe until the de.sired amount has been added. 
By this. time the concrete is tlioroiighly mixed. The clutch is loosened, 
the box st()]>s revolving, the hoisting liook is iiooked in the staple of the 
lid, the latch is loosened and the lid raised to the top of the lid support 
l'*y means of the eountor weiglit and rope. Now, by slightly selling rh(‘ 
clutch, tJie contents of the mixer are dumped into the box beneath. The 
operator of the machine may nt)w refill the mixer, while th(‘ other work- 
men take lare of the mixed material. In this way a large amount of 
material may be run through tlie machine and perfect mixing is 
guaranteed. 

Many other systems of driving might have been used in place of the 
roj^e belt. The main gear of an old self-binder makevS .ai excellent geax 
for a mixer. An old mower gear may also be put to good use in this 
connection. 

It is not necessary fo have the mixer driven by an engine or horse 
power. A crank may be attached and the maeliine turned by Iiand. 
Many ])refer turning such a machine rather than mix the concrete with 
a sho el. 

{T(i continued,) 


All agricultural federations and all administrative bodies, a.s well as 
any authors or editors who may wi.sh to send to the Congress documents, 
-•statistics and official or private publications relatijig to the programme of 
the Congress, may send them to the Library of the International Con- 
gress of Agricultural Associations and for Rural demography, 1, rue du 
Musee, Brussels. The lOtli section of the Congress will publish a enm- 
:plete list of the documents sent in. 
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Export of ttotmt FruUm 


KEPOfiT BY COMMEBCIAL AGENT. 


SEASON 1909 AND PUTUBE PBOSPECTS. 


The Commercial Agent for Natal in London (Mr. Harrison) has sub- 
mitted to tlie Government the following report on the export of Citrus- 
-and other Natal fruits to England: — 

In submitting this Eeport it will be convenient that I divide it into- 
two parts — Past and Future. 

Experience of Past Seasons. 

The success attending tlie export of Citrus fruit through the Govern- 
ment agency |n 1908 has been fully dealt with in the Report by Mr. 
Claude Fuller, Chief of Division of Horticulture, and issued ais a supple- 
iceiit to Volume XL, the Natal Agricultural Journal, 

The following statement gives the figures of Citrus fruit exported 
during the past season: — 

SI^ATEMENT OF CITRUS FRUIT SHIPPED THROUGH 
GOVERNMENT AGENCY, 1909. 


No. of 

Date of 

Name of Steamer. 

Naartjes and 
Orangettes, 

Oranges. 

Ship- 

ment. 





Arrival. 

Trays. 

j Boxes. 

1 Large 
Boxes, 

Small 

Boxes. 

I 

June sth 

Walmer Castle 

526 

.56 


! 

2 

June 12th 

Kinfauns Castle 

669 

'5 

2 

13 

3 

June igth 

Saxon .. 


1 1 

42 

12 

4 

June 26th 

Kildonan Castle 

'•645 

161 

191 


5 

July 3rd 

Briton... 

3.39.1 

'54 

249 


6 

Julv loih 

Kenilworth Castle ... 

3 . 5«>7 

72 

177 


7 

July 17th 

Carisbrook Castle ... 

3»445 

201 

180 


8 

July 24th 

Armadale Castle ... 

4,140 

345 

173 


9 

July 3i?»t 

Norman 

2,651 

327 

•37 


lO 

August 6th ... [ 

Itianda 

79.5 

18 



i j 

August 7th . 1 

Walmer Castle 

>»935 

5^0 

1 18 


12 

August 14th ... j 

Kinfnuns Castle 

> >550 

30S 

28 

284 

13 

August 2 1 St ... 1 

Saxon .. 

1,829 


26 

*59 

14 

August 28th ... 

Kildonan Castle 

1,022 



too 

15 

September 4th 

Briton 

970 


66 

*75 

16 

September 1 1 th 

Kenilworth Ciustle . 

727 


26 

43 

17 

September 18th i 

Can.sbrook Castle ... 


5 

33 

103 




30>273 

2,192 

1,448 

89s 




contain- 

contain- 

contain- 

contain- 




ing 16-40 

ing* 

ing 

ing 




fruits. 

1 20*200 

100-225 

50-90 

fruits. 





fruits. 

fruits. 
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In reviewing the past season^s work it must be borne in mind that 
the Gitius fruit exported in 1908 was only about one fourth of that 
handled last year. 

Of the difficulties in London I could write at great length. I do 
pot propose to do so in this report. What we want to get at now are 
(plain facts, and the causes of non-success, as a guide to the future. 

There were too many iiaartjes on th3 market; the state of the fruit 
trade uniformly bad tlireughout the country ; the summer the coldest and 
wettest for many years, on top of which there was a glut of soft fruits, 
'especially strawberries and cherries, at unusually low prices. Then one 
of the worst features of all was the bad condition of a large percentage of 
shipments and the rapid breakdown of the fruit after being placed on 
the market. 

There was such a general disinclination to touch naartjes, that if 
the supplies from all sources had been placed at public auction, arriving 
as they did for several weeks in quantities equivalent to about 7,000 trays, 
things would have been nuieli worse. 

Consequently I placed largely wdth private salesmen and distributed 
to the Continent and the big provincial towns, and also had a very large 
number of trays repacked l>y Messrs. T. J. Poupart, who throughout 
assisted me in every possible way. 

Much there was that would not bear repacking and inevitably had 
to be got lid cf ^%nder the hammer.'’ But invariably the good-condi- 
tioned fruit from other senders, notably the Natal Fniit Growers^ As- 
sjociation, was olferod fiist, <u* on days that would not clash with ours, so 
that the vasty stuff should not spoil the market. 

1 respectfully emphasise tlie point of the greater loss wiiicli was 
saved private shippers by my not burdening the public auction with all 
the heavy consignments sent throiigli the Government Agency. Had T 
done so the prices now recorded would have been very much low^er. 

In regard to price for our sound naartjes, I challenge comparison 
with th(^ pri(’<*s received by othcis. Taken on tlie total shipments, our 
great waste, of course, placed the returns at a disadvantage. 

1 Jiave referred to ficGtious values; 3d. and 4d. retail for a naartje 
As a fictitious price. The number of persons who can ntford to pay siu'ii 
a figure is extremely small. Prices are entirely governed by ^^supply and 
demand/^ and wiiep you exceed the demands of an exclusive and limited 
clientele who will pay anything for a ^^novelfcy,^^ and come to cater for the 
ordinary trade, then only ordinary prices wdll be paid. 

It is a fallacy to believe that because the naartje, or anything else 
for that matter, comes from the Colonies that the British public ^^rush 
at it.^^ They do nothing of the kind. They ask for sound fruit at a fair 
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price ; where it comes from is a secondary consideration with the majority 
of people* 

If the naartje arrives in small quantities and it is wanted, keen.comr 
petition will beget Ixigh prices. If it arrives in big quantities and sound, 
then it will have to compete as a ‘^fruif^ with other varieties on thn 
market at the same time. 

‘j But to export it at a profit is the chief consideration, and this ques- 
tion I will deal with later. 

Unquestionably tJie very worst fruit placed on the market and the 
most roughly packed were the last thi’ee or four shipments of naartjes 
which arrived here after the Government Agency fruit had ceased 

Fifty to seventy-five per cent, of rotten fruit in a tray was conmion. 
The fmit, too, was inferior. 

Cabled information as to condition of fruit and the range of prices 
at auction and private sale was regularly sent to the Colon}', and advice 
was tendered to ship only the finest, firinest, and cleanest naartjes, 
eliminating all ^^puffy” and speckled fruits in order to reduce the ship- 
ments. It will he understood, however, that before a reliable estimate 
could be formed as to tlie prospects in the TTmne markets, five or six 
weeks’ shipments were either on the water or were being pa(*kod. 

In addition, Reuter’s kept the ^’olony informed of the condition ot 
affairs each week. 

The chief cause cf the wastiness last season is, I think, correctly 
attributed to the rnultinlicity of handlings. 

The naartje is a delicate fruit and requires to be treated with the 
same respect as an egg. 

The w'et season, too, developed the inherent weakness of the fruit and 
added to the risks of breakdown. The same diflRcnIty is experioneed with 
the Coast-grown fruit of Spain. A wet season means a very" much greater 
percentage of waste. At the same time i( is also nrobnhle thfit owing lo 
the prodigality of fruit insufficient care was used in picA'ing and curing, 
and in this regard the past season will have taught a wholesome lesson. 

After all the export was still in the nature of an experiment 

The centralisation of the packing had to be tested. 

Then, too, the 1008 export was not a fair test, and it was necessary 
to ascertain the capacity of the London. Provincial and Continental 
markets for absorbing much bigger quantities, and the most reliable 
methods of sale. 

Here, again, the lessons have been instructive, as I sliall demonstrate 
in the following section. 

It should not he overlooked that ^NTataFs experience of losses is but 
a repetition of history in the development of an oversea fruit trade. Take 
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Australia, for instance; they were years before they achieved the sucisesa 
which they can now commendably attach to themselves* 

Whole cargoes of wasted fruit were, J am informed, destroyed. But 
tliey persevered, correcting their previous errors, and out of bad be- 
ginnings a flourishing industry has been evolved. 

Growers must not therefore be discouraged, for I am confident that 
with patience and due regard to the requirements of the Home markets, 
.and a scrupulous following of the instructions laid down for their guid- 
ance, both in the cultivation, picking, packing and marketing of Citrus 
fin it, success will be secured. 

NOTES FOR THE FUTURE. 

Under the following heads I deal with the arrangements recom- 
mended for the future, based on expert advice obtained, and on personal 
ob^rvation and experience: — 

Packing for Exvort. 

This should be done on the farms. The Govennne,nt would be 
reindering good service to the industry by appointing competent travelling 
Inspectors to visit the farms and see that the regulations laid do^vn are 
faithfully observed, instnict in the correct methods of packing, and gener- 
^ ally see that the picking, curing, selecting and packing is properly earned 
out. A careful watch should be kept on the shipments packed for export 
companies or persons other than the growers or I'niit associations. 

Quality op Fruit. 

Only the very best iTuits ^should be sent forward, the good-sized,^ 
bright, well-coloured, clean-skinned, naartje, firm to thp touch (called on 
the market ^‘tight skins”). Loose, skinned — — and all speckled 
pud undersized fruit should bo kept back. 

If this advice is disregarded there will again be a loss, and the in- 
dustry will suffer a severe set-back. 

Size of Trays and Boxks. 

Tray Fruit . — Experience has shown that the iray prtniously used is 
too large to be exported in quantities. On this iu^connt but few could be 
sold as original packages: the fruit had to be sold at so much each or per 
half-dozen. I am speaking now particnlariv of the retail fruiterers. 

The consequence was that the demand being slow and the risk of 
waste very great, the fruiterer took fewer trays than he might otherwise 
have done, and to compensate for loss and tardy sales, expected to make 
100 per cent, profit — ^in some cases more. (T have seen South African 
naartjes offered in the windows at a price which meant a profit of 250 
per cent.) ^ 
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With ff lesser sised tray, abetit half the size and under, attractively 
got up, there would be a greater sale, inasmuch as it could be offered in . 
the original package at a less price to return a quicker and consequently 
smaller profit. Further, where the fruit is sold out of the tray the 
amount of wastage would not be so grejit with a small tray as with a large‘ 
one, and the turnover being more, prices and percentage of profits less. 

Small profits and quick returns are essentially necessary to the de- 
velopment of a big naartje trade. 

The Spanish people pack in trays of one count, viz., 25s, The trays 
vary in dimensions according to the size of the fruit, which is denoted in 
millimetres on the packages. This method should be aimed at as nearly 
as possible in Natal, except that, as our fruit is larger, fewer would be 
packed to a tray. 

Probably a tray 12 in. :x 12 in. x 2} in., and a lesser size 9 in. x 9 in. 
X 2 |ul (outside measurements), containing 18 or 20 fruits, would be 
most suitable. This is confirmed by Covent Garden. A number of 
double-layer trays, say, 4 in. or 4^ in. in depth, should also be tried. 

The provincial aud sul>urban demand could doubtless be greatly 
extended with a small tray. 

The brands last season packed in the smaller trays containing an 
average of 18 fruits w'ere the best and most tasteful package of all the 
Government siiipments. They were quite popular, and good prices were 
obtained. 

The small ^^Glove^^ box (punnet) containing 10 and 12 fruits also 
obtained -a ready sale. 

I have faith in thi^ novel sized box. * It contains just the quantity 
that would appeal to the ordinary houpewife out shopping, where the IS 
to 20 fruits were too many for the w'eek^s consumption. 

Boxed Fruit — For limited quantities of the largest and best qualiig 
fruits the present box is suitable, but too large for the smaller naartje. 

I recommend a box about two-thirds the size of the present one — 
100 to 120 medium-sized fruits, but all of good qualify. 

Closed Packages . — Wlien conveyed in cool chamber I consider that 
the packages ^should be closed. The naartjes that carried perfectly last 
year w^ere in closed trays and boxes. 

Another advantage is that when the fruit breaks down the juice does 
not escape and run over the other trays and give them the appearance of 
also containing wasty fruit whether they do or not. This is an important 
point, especially when the fruit is put up to auction. 

Standard Package and Government Inspection. 

Standardised sizes of packages both trays and boxes, should be 
adopted as soon as possible, and a system of Government inspection and 
grading lirought into operation on the lines of the Acts in force in Aus- 
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tralia» Tasmania^ and Canada^ and^ in a measure^ recently introduced byr 
the Cape Government. 

Style of Packing. 

While one of the chief requirements is perfection of fruit, perfectioui^ 
of packing is no less important. In the latter respect the standard set 
by Mr. Fuller has received the ‘'hall mark” of approval of the best 
authofities at Covent Garden. In this he has rendered the industry an^ 
invaluable service, and his standard should not be departed from. Noth- 
ing less attractive will do. 

Uniformity in style of packing should be aimed at by all senders.- 
The ''Extra Special” fruits should be packed in similar manner to last 
year, with silver paper. 

The editor of the London Fruit Grower, whose opinion is always 
worth having on such matters, has made the suggestion that a few of the* 
fruits in the centre of the tray should have the wrappers turned down to 
reveal the fineness of the fruit 

''Xaartje"' or "Mandarine.'' 

The word "naartje” is not liked or understood on this side. Amongst 
the dealers the fruit is invariably referred to as the "Natal mandaiine.” 
And it is the Home dealer and buyer that we have to please. 

To fliose Ignorant of its origin, the word "naartje” conveys nothing 
of the nature of the fruit, whereas mandarines and tangerines, which have 
been on the market for many years, are liousehold words. 

I therefore suggest that while the word "naartje” may be retained,.. 
it should be yccoiiipaiiied hy the word "mandarine.^’ 

Marks on Packages and Wrappers. 

The stamping on the ends of the 'trays and boxes of the initials and/or 
brand of the grower or association, and the number of fruits, needs no 
alteration, except that they should be as bold as possible, for many clients 
buy on the bi and or initials, and these cannot be too easily distinguished. 

The wriipping papers should have a striking design. The ‘’gold 
papers” express a better quality of fruit. 

BuNDiiiNG OF Trays and Boxes. 

The iron-hooping is not altogether satisfactory. It is a source of 
much annoyance and abuse. It is difficult to remove and tears the trays 
and boxes, and frequently the hands of those who have to take it off. 

I suggest, if the smaller trays are adopted, that they should be 
ti^itly bound by strong wire in bundles of 10 (or battens placed round 
a larger number and firmly secured by flat straw rope like the Spanish). 

The bundling of boxes in three^s makes too heavy a package. Two's- 
would be more convenient to handle. 
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Some Jamaiea growers nail -narrow strips of hide to their boxes. , , 
Methods of Com^EYANCE. 

For naartjes I am convinced that cool chamber conveyance is tlie 
'Only satisfactory method — at any rate so far as Natal is concerned. 

Experiments were made during the past season by ventilated hold 
-with disastrous results. 

The orange is a hardier fruit, and, while the ventilated liold condi- 
tions are by no means ideal, given a dry season preceding export, the 
wastage should not be great. The midlands and up-country oranges 
carried much better than the coast. 

Unfortunately the past season was a ^vet one, and all of our coast 
-oranges broke down very badly; even the few sent in cool chamber showed 
such an amount of wa&te as to leave the margin of profit a very small one. 

Temperatures. 

The ttrnperatuves in the * ot;! "hamber averaged 3G degs. to 38 degs. 

In the liold the variation was from 55 degs. niim. to 85 degs. max. 

Citrus fruit from the West Indies and Florida is carried in s]>ccial 
'fruit chambers at a temperature of between 45 clegs, and 5(1 degs. If 
provision could only ]).e made on the African service to carry Citrus fruit 
at those temperatures without 'resorting to the expensive (tooling process 
now adopted, necessitating so high a freight as (>Os. a ton. the handicap 
in building up a profitable business would be consideraldy reduced. 

Freights. 

The (tonfinuance, of the hea \7 freight will operate against tlie. ex- 
'pansion of the industry. It is true that the liiion-Casde Company June 
^expended a large amount of money in providing cool chamber ai.'comnio- 
dation, and with the comparatively snial] portion of that space which is 
now monopolised, the narrower margin between cool ' chamber and 
ordinary freights of other lines outside South Africa, may be held to 
present an unfair comparison. At the same time wdiere' it is proved, as 
in the case of the naartje trade, that under existing conditions whatever 
profit can be made is bound to be small, and that the reduction of the 
cool chamber freight is necessary to firmly establish the industry and 
'thus increase the quantities exported and more quickly fill that space, I 
cannot but believe that the Steamship Company would be willing to assist 
the Colony as it has shown it^edf ready to dp in other directions in the 
past. 

It is a matter which the growers and fruit associations, in combina- 
tion, should at once take up with the Shipping Company's representatives 
in anticipation of next season^s export. 
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I venture the opinion that the most the Citrus fruit will bear is a. 
cool chamber freight of 50a. per ton. 

The ventilated hold freight of 25g. per ton I do not regard as un- 
rhasonably high. 

It is a pleasure to record that the arrangements made at Southampton 
for working out and loading up of the fruit are all that could be desired, 
and that I have on all occasions received the utmost courtesy and assist- 
ance at the haiids of the Conipany’s ofBcials. 

Quantities fou Shipment Ne.vt Season. 

The quantities received at the height of the season last year were 
about 6,000 trays a week, and about 300 boxes — equal to another 1,500 
hays— or 7,600 trays from al! sources. This was much more than tlie- 
markets could take. A large portion of these contained fruit of an 
inferior quality, for which there is no demand except at “Coster” prices. 

By a careful selection of the fruit for export in the coming season, 
keeping back all second and third qualiy naart.-je8, the quantities should 
he considerably lessened. 

I should reeoir.mend starting with not more than 1,000 small trays 
,'(or the equivalent) and 60 boxes (green fruit should not be sent) to 
arrive, says, the first week in June, increasing gradually to 2,000 trays 
and 150 boxes, and if the London Agents report a free sale, increase the 
quantities as they advise. 

They will be guided, too, by what the other Colonies are sending. 

But during the strawberry season (from the middle of June to the 
isecond or third week in July) the quantities should be regulated accord- 
ing to the cabled information as to prospects of a full or short crop. 

Prices. 

By a careful disposition of supplies and the fruit better in quality 
and condition, the prices, comparatively, should be higher than last year. 
It is impossible to forecast what they will be. It all depends on the 
demand for mandarines, and the amount of fruit on the market, and the 
state of the weather and trade. 

T might hazard the opinion that they will run from 3d. to Is. 6d. per 
small 12-in. tray, and about 3s. to Gs. per box. If the supplies are not 
too heavy, a mean ])rice may be realised. Of course, at the beginning, 
with smaller quantities, higher prices may be obtained. 

It is, however, undesirable to obiain too high prices to start with. 
They are misleading and only cause disappointment. Besides which they 
put a check on free selling. 

In future years, if the standard of excellence is maintained, the 
demand should increase with corresponding advantage to the grower. 
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DISTEIBUTION AND METHODS OP SALE. 


AuoTtON AND Private Salesmen. 

The matters of distribution and methods of sale are contentious and 
• complex, and erroneous impressions may easily be formed, but from a 
careful and unbiassed study of the question, I have come to the con- 
- elusion : — 

That in introducing a netv fruit both the auction and private sales- 
"men should receive consignments for sale in order to get it advertised and 
iiest its value. 

' That when regular supplies are not too bulky and the fruit is in 
good condition, the private salesman will secure better nett results. 
tPurthermore, he is in a position to have the fruit repacked, whereas at 
thb auction it is sold as it stands, and often a little waste in one box will 
Condemn tlie whole bundle to prices which do not represent the true 
•^alue. 

That while sole monopoly of sale is undesirable, a too great splitting 
up of consignments amongst salesmen in the same market is equally to be 
avoided. 

That when fruit arrives in a general w^asty condition it should be 
put up to auction at once. 

That when it appears that the consignments given to appointed 
private salesmen are too heavy for them to clear before arrival of the 
next shipment, the quantities placed on the market should be regulated, 
the private salesmen's weekly supplies be reduced, and if necessary the 
auction employed to accelerate distribution. 

CovENT Garden. 

Covent Garden is the recognised fruit market of the United King- 
' dom, to which buyers come from all parts of the country. 

As a distributing centre its position 'is unique, 

‘ There may be times when provincial markets show better figures; 
thjere may also be times when it is expedient, or as an experiment, to get 
the fruit out of London, as with our naartjes last year, but, taken on the 
whole, in returns and in celerity and breadth of distribution, the advan- 
tage of Covent Garden is unassailable. 

To a great extent it sets the price of fruit, and the provinces are 
guided by it. 

By concentrating here all the trouble and expense of extra cartage, 
high railway carriage, possible breakdown of fruit from extra handling, 
delays, etc., are avoided, and the rendering of account sales, another 
important matter, is also facilitated. 

Should the time arrive — and I hope it is not impossible — ^when B 
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.^ect service of boats will land weekly shipments of fruit at Liverpool, 
4)r Manchester, Qlai^ow, Hull or Bristol, the position would be different, 
..and a considerable benefit might be gained over London in supplying 
the Northern and Midland counties. 

Southampton. 

Before leaving the question of concentrating supplies, 1 must refer 
to the work done in the past at Southampton. Certain lots have been 
detached at that port. 

In cases where the Southampton agents have secured regular cus- 
tomers and they can rely on them disposing of weekly orders, then it is 
probably advantageous to take off some portion of the fniit at that place, 
and in a few instances the fiuit may be delivered at the destination 
quickei than if sent via London. 

My experience, hcwevei, has been, that in the case of big lots de- 
tached at Southampton, they are consigned to salesmen in the Midlands 
and the North who are also the clients of London salesmen. This leads 
to confusion. In some cases too the fruit is despatched via London. 
This is simply duplicating the work and expenses. 

In my opinion, where Southampton might prove of more inipoi*tance 
is in opening up and pushing the fruit in the West and South of England 
in towns and seaside resorts where the fruit has hitherto not been planted 
in any quantities. 

As the fruit trade from South Africa increases and special rates and 
•a quicker through goods service are in operation from Southampton to the 
papulous centres of the Midlands and the Nortli, it will probably be 
found possible to do more distributing from that place. 

In that event, it would have to be decided whether any advance in 
price compensates for tlie additional charges incurred as against London 
distribution — such as agents^ expenses at Southampton, the extra cost of 
railage, and in some instances a higher ratio of market and sale charges. 

Under the present conditions I do not favour the handling of bulk 
consignments at Southampton, and last year the want of a good through 
train service, together with the extra cost of railage, prevented me using 
the place as a distributing centre for the big provincial towns. 

CONSIGNING DIRECT TO SALESMEN OR THROUGH 
GENERAL AGENTS. 


Given a broker in whom complete reliance can be placed, and 
*^Bpfecially one who has had experience m the sale of fniit from South 
Africa, the employment of the ^'middle man^’ or general agent is not 
*so necessary as, in the past, has been supposed. 
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At the same time the value of his services is m>t to be denied^ 
especially in handling big consignments. He can regulate the quantities 
to be placed on the market at one time. If necessary, he can arrange for 
the fruit to be held in cool store for better prices, ot distribute it to other 
markets. He can. it lie thinks it to the interests of shippers, change his^ 
salesmen or auctioneers. 

He is also useful in ordering and shipping to the Colonies the pack- 
ing materials required. 

In many ways his ofBces can be turned to good advantage. 

Wliere. however, the private salesman or auctioneer can be depended 
upon to do these things and has the interests of the shippers equally at 
heart, the latter will save money by shipping direct to them, unless the 
general agent can make arrangements whereby the total London expenses^ 
ere the same or but little higher than would be charged to the shipper by 
the private , salesman or auctioneer, and this I am desired by Messrs, 
Mitchell Cotts to say they are prepared to undertake. 

Firms Recommended. 

I do not thinlc that amongst the number of excellent firms, senders 
would be better served than by the following: — 

London. 

Private Salesmen: 

Messrs. T. J. Pourpart, Govent Garden, W.C. 

Messrs. George Monro, Ltd., Covsnt Garden, W.C. 

Auctioneers: 

Messrs. Garcia, Jacobs & Co., Covent Garden, W.C. 

Messrs. E. A. O^Kellj & Co., Covent Garden, W.C. 

General Agents: 

Messrs. Mitchell, Cotts & Co,. 1)5, London Wall, E.C. 

'Notes : 

The greater portion of the Government 
shipments from other senders) was placed in 
Poupart, who went to a great deal of trouble and expetxse in advertising 
and pushing the fruit. They can be thoroughly relied upon to consult 
^he best interests of shippers, and T know no better salesmen. 

When the auction was used Messrs Garcia, Jacobs^ services were 
employed. They, too. have a wide experience of South African fniit, and 
they did their very best under the unusually difficult conditions that 
obtained last season. 

Both firms have local representatives in Natal. 

They have also good and reliable connections in all the principal 
town in Great Britain. 


Mency fruit (as well as 
t» hands of Messrs. T. J. 
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Messrs. Mitchell, Cotts & Co. gave me complete satisfaction, and 
have been most assiduous in tlieir attention to tlie fruit export busii^ess. 
Having a house in Pur])an, tlie facilities they offer should also be an 
advantage to exporters. 

I may say that anothei* salesman in London, in addition to Messrs. 
T. J. Poupart and G. Monro, Ltd., of good exp;»rience and connections 
(especially with exotic fruits such as tlie foregoing) is Mr. Charles Kauff- 
man. Central Avenue, Covent Garden. 

(I wish it to be understood that my recommendations are simply 
based on my experience of fruit. There are other good firms, be- 

sides tlie above, who ]ia\o liad ihe disposing of Cape and Transvaal 
fruit.— F. H.) 

Messrs. I'erkin & Adamson showed themselves capable agents, and 
h.ave had good experience in I he handling of South African fi'uit. 

Hamburg. 

Ferdinand Ivugelmann, 13, Xeuebnrg, acted as agent in Hamburg 
f('r the Government Agency fruit, and gave entire satisfaction. The 
prices he secured were verv" good compared with England, and his account 
salis were rendered with commendable promptness and clearness. 

A good firm of auctioneers is August Stier„ Hamburg, 8, Fruchthof, 
working in conjunction with Messrs. Giistaf, Schoufield & Co., Kaiser 
Wiljelmstr, 47, general agents, Hamburg. 

Antavui'P and Eotteudam. 

MesMs. B. iS: M. Spiers, of Antwerp and Eotterdam (trading in 
Kotterdam and Amsterdam in the name of the Xetherlands South African 
Fruit Company, Leuvenhaven, 38, Eotterdam), sold on our account. This 
firm gave a lot of attention to the business, and did the best possible 
under adverse circumstances of hid -condition of fruit and trade. 

Paris, 

A very good firm is Messrs, Omer Decugis et Fils, 57, Eue Saint 
Denis. Paris, and also M. Hollier, 13, Boulevard Eochechouart, Paris. 

Loxtdox, Provincial, and Continental Expenses, 

London , — I may say for general information, that, as the result of 
two years^ experience, the total London expenses i)ayable on Xatal fruit 
should not, under ordinary circumstances, exceed, approximately, 10 per 
cent, of sales. If the prices are good and wastage very small tliey may 
be a little less. If the prices are low and condition of fruit bod they may 
be A little more. 

The usual selling eomiriission is 74 per cent., *iud the cost of cartegc, 
market toll, porterage, etc., about 21 per cent. 

If much re-packing has to be done that would he an 
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Provinces. — Distribution was made to Liverpool, Manchester, Car- 
diff, Bristol, Plymouth, Birmingham, Nottingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dublin, and Belfast. 

The total expenses incurred in distributing. to towns in England 
during an ordinary season may be taken as between 15 per cent', to 20 pet 
cent of sales, according to distance from point of distribution. 

They were somewhat higher last year ow'ing to the waste and poor 
prices realised. 

In Ireland and Scotland the expenses should not he more than 20 to 
22 per cent, of sales. 

Continent. — The expenses in shipping to the Continent are many, 
but to Hamburg last season thej’ averaged about 25 per cent, to 27 per 
ant. of sales. 

To Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam about the same. 

To Paris, taking into account the heavy import duty, the e-vpenses 
^ay be taken at IfS to 50 per cent. Unless very high prices con be realised 
the charges arc prohibitive. 

Continental M.abkets. 

Hamburg.-—! am of opinion that this market, which serves a very 
wide area on the Continent of Europe, including Ilussia. will become a 
very important one. Only the best quality fruit must be sent, and in 
good condition. 

400 Small trays of naartjes per week should be easily absorbed. 

There is also a free sale for oranges at good prices. 

Rotterdam and Amsterdam offer increasing prospects for disposal of, 
eay, 200 small trays per week. 

Oranges in good demand. 

Antwerp should also account for limited quantities at satisfactory 
prices. 

Paris. — This market is doubtful. For the choicest naartjes and 
oranges in small quantities a market may be found, but the heavy e.v- 
penses are a very severe handicap. 

Last year the fruit for: — 

Hamburg was shipped vm Grimsby (Great Central Eailway and 
Boats'; ; 

Eotterdam was shipped via London (Batavier Line) ; 

Antwerp was shipped ria Harwich (Great Eastern "Railway and 
Boats) ; 

Paris was shipped via Southampton and Harve (London and South- 
western Bailway and Boats). 

An alternative and quicker service is now available to Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp by the Great Central Railway 
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'direct from Southampton to Grimsby, but the fruit would require to be 
loaded up in dme to be despatched by the 9.8 a.m. passenger train from • 
the Docks Station to catch the Saturday night^s boat. 

This would land the fruit on the Continental markets for sale on 
Monday morning. The cost would be somewhat higher on account of 
passenger service being used. 

In the case of Hamburg, it would be an advantage, hut it would be 
necessary for shippers to mark the packages ‘^For Hamburg Direct/^ and 
have them stowed separately from the other fruit, so that they can be 
'Worked out of the Bhip first, and be carted at onc(‘ to the Southampton 
Docks Station. Similarly for the Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Antwerp 
consignments. 

Other Markets. 

Canada . — The transhipping expenses impose restrictions on our de- 
veloping much of a trade in Citnxs fruits. The experiments with two 
%small lots of oranges last year were not successful. 

The only liope we iiave is when the Californian late Valencia orange 
crop is a poor one. I have the matter in hand with a firm of fruit- 
hrokers in Montreal, and tliey have arranged to advise* me should there be 
a chance of payable prices being realised. 

It is estimated that at favourable times Natal oranges would fetch 
12s. 6d. to 15s. a case of 150 to 200 fniits. Tliis would pay. 

Our naartjes were not sufficiently round to have a fair trial made last 
year, but I hope to be enabled to do so during the con)ing season. 

New York . — The small experiments made in the past do not affoid 
encouragement. 

The arrangements recently made at Southampton to secure the 
quicker transit of Cape fruit may ease the difficulties previously ex- 
perienced, but I cannot speak hopefully until they have been given a fair 
trial. 

With big supplies of Californian fruit available at the same time, 
tind the heavy expenses of getting our fmit on the American market, it is 
a stiff proposition. 

Fruit Direct from the Farm to the Consumer. 

This is impractable on any big scale as affecting South African fruit, 
‘except by means of a similar organisation to that of Elders Fyffes, who 
control the three essential departments of the industry — Production^ 
‘Transport, and Distribution. 
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Therefore, until Buch a combination be brought about — a proble-- 
•matical question — ^the distribution must continue to be efEect'ed through^ 
ithe ordinary channels. 

There is, however, nothing to prevent growers or firms in Natal 
soliciting orders through their Home representatives fjom the private 
consumer here, and placing a tray at his door every week throughout the 
season at an inclusive charge. It will be an extremely valuable means- 
too of getting the fruit known throughout the country. 

An extensive and profitable business might be done in this direction 
by an enterprising firm in the Colony whose representatives here would 
iw^ork in con junction with a Parcels Delivery Company. 

It is done from Canada, and Piekfords (Colonial) Agency, witli 
wliom I have been in c*oinunmication, have been successful in carrying 
out the idea with Cape fruit. 

Piekfords quote the following charges for free delivery from Nine 
Elms or East India Docks • — 

Single (small) trays up to 6 lbs., 4d. in London; anywhere in the- 
country, 9d. 

Five (small) trays, tied together, up to 30 lbs., in London, 8d. ; 
anywhere in the country, 2s. 

Notes. — These rates include cards and addressing. When sufTicient 
to be shipped separately bill of lading, with list of addresses, should be 
made out. 


Cool Stokes in FaurT-GKowiNG Distkicts. 

1 draw attention to the action of the Victoria Government in 
authorising the expenditure of £10,000 for establisliing cool stores at four 
different centres in tlie fruit-growing districts in order to make possible 
the marketing of the products at a fime when it would be most profitable 
to the producers. 

Aotektistno. 

A really big effort should be made to adverti'se Natal fruit. It would 
be money well spent. Growers might combine to place a large number of 
trays in tlie liands of the principal hotels, caterers, and amongst retail 
»frniterers throughout the country, with particulars of where the naartjes 
can be obtained. 

Neatly prinieci cards exioliing tlie virtues and exceptionally fine 
flavour of the mandarine should be inserted in the trays and boxes, some- 
thing on the lines of iho following testimonial I have reeeived r 
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NATAL NAARTJES. 


ThB SupBrb SButh 
African MandarlnBo 


Read tehut an Authority says : — 

“ The Natal Naarlje combinCvS the advatitag'es oi the best kind 
of Tangerine with the juicy character of the Calift)rnian Orange, 
and is cleaner and nicrtr to handle than either of them.’’ 

EVERY FRUITERER SHOULD HAVE THEM. 

AKKiVAhs liACH Monday Morning at 

CoVKNT (tARDKN UR 'I’U SURTKMREU. 


I , should also like lo see striking bills in every fruiteters shop. 

Altraelive advertise me) its should be put in all the fruit papers and 
big dailies. 

Where 1 vsuggest the Government might immediately assist is in 
voting rnoru'y for illustrated lectures. 

J have repeaieclly urged this. It is one of the finest mediums of 
advertising the Vohmy could have. 

An exhibit, too, at the Hoyal Horticultural Hall would be most 
valualdc. 

South Africa is far, very far. Behind other Colonies in tlie advertis- 
ing of its products. 

I may relate tiuit when. America introduced its cranberries here, the 
markets were flooded with boxc'^ at about one-fifth the price they are 
feixdiing to-day. 

I repeat, a serious effort is necessary to fasten on to’ the minds of the 
British public what products South Africa 1ms got to offer them, wlien 
and where tliey can he got — not alone fruit, but other consumables, etc. 

Tlie Goveriimcnts sliould spend thousands, not hundreds, of pounds, 
will come back in future years. 

Orangettes. 

This was the name given to the yellow mandarine. 

To start with it obtained great favour, but after a time the interest 
"ideclined. 
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Many, however, still prefer it to the naartje, as being sweeter and 
less pithy. 

i suggest that tlu name ^^Orangette^^ be abandoned, and that it be 
shipped in the future simply as a ‘^Mandarine’^ in smaller trays and boxes. 

Obanobs. 

Lessons from the Past. 

Altogether (roundly) 2,400 cases of oranges were exported through, 
the Government Agency in 1909. It was \\ ell that a greater number was 
not sent, for not a single box arrived sound in ventilated hold, and only 
a very few of those sent in cool chamber could be sold witliout re-packing. 

For weeks together the Sanitary Inspector at Southampton stepped.. 
in and condemned a lot of the fruit. The condition was so bad that he 
would liave been justified on occasions in having almost every case dc* 
stroyed, but he very courteously consented to my having what good, 
oranges there were rescued from the cases before being sent on to London. 

The principal offender was the Coast orange, but the Midland and 
Up-country orange broke down also. 

Information and advice concerning tlie severe wastage was furnislied 
at the time by cable and report. 

The oranges from tlie Sister Colonies (particularly tiie Cape) and 
other private senders ui Natal also suffered. 

The best-conditioned oranges on the v/hole season were undoubtedly 
those from the Rustenburg district of tlie Transvaal, although some 
wastage occurred. 

This is a very good ‘"carrier’^; the packing, too, was uniformly com- 
mendable. 

One standard-sized box was used. 

Tlie sliipinents presented a generally excellent appearance in direct 
contrast lo (he shipments from another Colony, where I noticed old soap 
boxes and crates with coarse packing, more suited to the conveyance of 
f-aucepacs than oranges, being used. 

Tn another case the Kender had experimented with a ^^preservative” — 
a kind of red sawdust or corkdust. It was bo ^^effective” that half 
oranges were rotten when opened on the market. 

The standardisation of packages and methods throughout South' 
Africa is badly needed 

A large number of Natal oranges were patchy and dirty. Theso^ 
should never be shipped. Some of the ‘^Navels” were hard to tell, the 
^'Navel” being so diminutive — they had to be sold as ordinary oranges. 

The navel must be clearly in evidence to show to the btiyer^s satis- 
Jfaction that the orange is a seedless one. 

Ordinary and ISTavel oranges should not he packed in the same case,. 
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FOIi NEXT SEASON. 


The Coast Orange. 

VVlieii climatic (conditions similar to those last year precede the ex- 
port season, unless there is reason to believe that local treatment has 
strengthened Ihe I'ruit, I cannot recommend the shipment of Coast 
oranges. 

Fewer handlings, had the fruit been packed on the farms, might 
have lessened tlie wastage, Lut it was very obvious from the mouldy mess 
whicli arrived at .'Sout]iain})ton, that the fruit w'as much too weak to 
iBtaiid the journey in vcjntilated hold, and even that experimented with in 
cool chamber, though iiaturally not so wasty as the other fruit, yet when 
exposed for sale it rapidly broke down. 

Oranges froxi the Cpper Districts. 

The Midland and rp-eountry oranges, as 1. have pieviously re- 
marked, carried better than llio 

I’HE Navel Or-vnge. 

Ill regard to the Navel orange, satisfactory prices can always be 
relied upon for these; that it might pay, in case of the ventilated hold 
proving unsuitable, to consign them in cool chamber. 

General. 

1 am hoping that the general conditions for export next season will 
be much bettei*, and that the Up-country oranges at least will travel 
satisfactorily. 

But growers and exporters should proceed cautiously with small ex- 
perimental lots before sjiipping bigger consignments, as a repetition of 
last season’s bad arrivals would be exceedingly damaging to the reputa- 
tion of Natal oranges. 

Methods of Conveyanok. 

•^rtie storage in ventilated hold last season was the best under the 
trying circumstances, Imt a temperature jumping from 55 dogs, to 85 
degs. imposed a terrific strain cn the fniit. If only the temperature when 
passing through the tropics could be brought down by some means the 
resultant advantages to eveiyone concerned would be very great. 

What we want is the medium between ventilated and cool chamber 
in temperature and freight. 

Future Prospects and Prices. 

That there is a big and broadening demand for South African 
oranges is positive. There is small competition, and as the season ad- 
vances none; there is little to fear on that score. 
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Covont Garden is enthusiastic as to the prospects of the South 
African oranges, and advises much greater production. 

The North of England and Scotland, which I hope to see served from 
nortiiern ports at no far distant date, aie also very good markets. 

PaipEs. 

Prices will, of course, be affected by quantities, but, given sound 
condition, the export should prove a remmierative one to senders. 

It is difficult to estimate future prices, but I. think that for the small 
box of fine fruit (50 to 90) 4s. to 6s. should be obtained throughout the 
eeason, with a somewhat higher value for ^‘Navels, and 8s. to per 
box of 150 to 200 fruits. 

The season is good right up to November, tlien other countriea 
begin to export in bulk. 

The finest class of orange should be packed in small boxes lo take 
'60 to 90 fruits, and the ordinary class in a larger box. 

Exporters should be particular to see tliat only goods and clean stuff 
is forwarded, and that the recomnioiidations as to picking, curing, pack- 
ing and handling are strictly adhered to. 

The further investigations will, I trust, result in improving the 
carrying qualities of the Natal orange, but, as it is ])rov(*n tliat the fruit 
grown at liigher altitudes is the best for export, the industry siiould l)e 
extended in the Midland and Upland districts. 

The Washington iNavel orange always coininands good priios, and 
the more extensive cultivation of this variety should be underlaken. 

OTHEH FKUITS. 

Experiments during the past season have been conducted with the 
andermentioned fruits: — 

PlNEA]U*LES. 

Various experiments were made through the Government Agency 
last year, upon wliich I reported ihlly at the time — April 2nd, 1909. 
l^ACKiVun Axn Packia^g Mateuials. 

The uniformly correct packing of both Cayenne and Queen pines has 
yet to be accomplished. An improvement took place towards the end of 
the experiments, when mealie cob leaves were used. 

This is unquestionably the lw?st packing material, but the cob leaves 
must be well shredded, clean, as soft as possible, and, above all, dry. 

In regard to the best box, it should not be too long or too narrow. 

The Capo shi])ped three sizes, the middle one measuring (outside) 
28J X 13J X inches ; three boxes in a bundle, only the top box lidded. 

For the Cayenne pine, what is called the Azores ^"half case,” a box 
22 inches square and 9 inches deep is, I consider, tlie bo«t i)ackagc we 
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*<^uld adopt. Each of the pines (4 or 6) should be placed in a nest and 
be thickly and completely covered by the mealie trash to prevent bruis- 
ing and obscure light. 

For the Queen pine a box is recommended that will take 10 and 1!^ 
fruits, according to size, and allowing for plenty of packing, as stated in 
preceding paragraph. 

The wood may be the commonest so long as it is strong enough. 

The bundling of the boxes togetliej, two without lids, gives the fruit 
a ^‘cheap’^ appearance For good cJass pines (and I urge the shipment 
• of no other) the boxes should be shipped singly. 

Stowage. 

So long as the pines are shipped not too ripe, at such a stage as to 
allow for length of voyage and variation in temperatures, and the cases 
are stowed to the best advantage, 1 consider that ventilated hold will 
prove quite satisfactory lor the Queen pine. 

Fu.i liter e.vpeiiiuents are required to test the carrying properties of 
tlie Cayenne in the hold. From past cxperinienls 1 doubt its cilicacy. 

The ])ines sent over last year in cool chamber soon lost their bright- 
ness after being exposed Jor sale. 'J'hoFe that may lie sent in cool 
chamber in the future should never be shipped in any way green, because 
they will not colour ntteiwards. IMiey will turn a greasy bronze hue and 
tue then practically unsaleable. 

Cool storage, of course, pieservcs the crowns bunciiy, fresh and green, 
wliicli means a much better price, but some means could, I suggest, be 
devised to prevent tlie crowns from shrivelling or becoming too dis- 
^‘0 loured in the hold, say, by wrapping them up in paper and burying the 
pine in the packing. 

The wiapping round tlie crown Avould also prevent a pine biniising 
its neighbour, whicii it is important to guard against. 

In regard to seasons of shipment from other countries, the following 
information may l>e of value: — • 

Florida , — This pine makes its appearance bct\v(*en May and August. 
Those on the market last year were similar to a small St. Michael, but 
A^ery hard, being packed tightly together on top of one another. Prices 
9d. to Is. each in small quantities; lower prices afterwards. 

Jammea , — (Bull head variety.) Seasons and approximate prices: — 
OFrom January to early part of March, 3s. per dozen ; 4s. in April ; 23. 

3*3. per dozen from April to August. (Ripleys). — During March, 43. 
.to 7b. per dozen ; April to end of June, 6s. per dozen ; July, 5s. per dozen; 
and August, 48. per dozen. 

Azores , — This pine is our biggest competitor. The bulk is shipped 
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between October and Maj, when an average of 1,500 to 2,000 cases arrive 
every 10 days. 

The prices run as under for pines in good condition: — Case of 12, 
Is. to 2b. 3d.; average. Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. Case of 10, Is. 8d. to 3s. 
6d. ; average, 2a. to 2s. 3d, Case of 8, 2s. 6d. to' 4s. 6d, ; average, 28. 9d. 
to 8s. 6d. 

The most suitable time for shipment to secure best prices would 
therefore appear to be from November to May. 

Size of Natal Queen Pine. 

1 have persistently recommended that the Queen pine should not be 
shipped under about 2 lbs. in weight. 

By proper cultivation such a pine, I am assured, can be produced in 
large quantities 

The huge shipments last year of diminutive pines from the Cape did 
much to spoil the demand and to lower prices, and, with the unfor- 
tunate appearance later on in the season of ^^black heart/^ much damage 
was done to the reputation of South African pines generally. 

The ‘^black lieart^’ did not affect Natal pines to any extent from our 
experience last year, but buyers nevertheless looked suspiciously upon 
every South African pine no matter where it came from. 

Natal should make a speciality of its pines, especially the bright 
yellow Queen pine, oalling it the ^'Golden Queen.^^ It ought to strike a 
new note in pineapples for table decoration, and its flavour is unsur- 
passable. A cheaper i)iiie for this purpose has long been demanded. 

Natal Cayenne. 

The appearance of the Natal Cayenne will have to be brought up to 
that of the St. Michael before it could compete successfully. 

This may be secured in time and by following similar -methods of 
cultivation to the Azores, under glas.^. Then tlie Natal flavour will 
quickly demonstrate its superiority. 

A Summary of Points. 

Summarising the cliief desiderata, these are ; — 

A bright and even colour; 

A fine crown, green and bunchy, but not ^^floppy^^ (double and treble 
crowns are not liked) ; 

No ^^specks^^ or bruises (one little speck or bruise will depreciate- 
the value considerably) ; 

Perfectly clean (any dirt or sand should be removed before 
despatch) ; , i 
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Pines to be thickly covered by the f'acking material above recom- 
miended — shredded maize ccb leaves; 

Only the best fruit to be exported in two grades (No. 1 and No. 2) ; 

Size of about 2 lbs. and over to be aimed at. 

PmcKs. 

In not too large quantities to start with of the Queen pines, fulfilling 
the* above requirements, prices ranging from od. to 7d. each should be 
secured. 

As the pine establishes itself and competition becomes keener, a 
better price may be asked. 

For big lots of the smaller Queen pine, averaging about 1. lb., I do 
not think more than 3d, to 4d. each, could be relied upon. 

We liave to consider iliat the Cape is exporting largely at the same 
time, and, if that Colony exports tlie small pine in similar quantities to 
last year, I do not think that more than 2s. 6d. per dozen will be obtained 
on the average. 

General Remarks. 

A strict eye should be kept on amateur experimentalists. Last year 
I received a consignment from a private source with the crowns cut off 
and both ends of the pine elaborately sealed with green wax. It was 
suggested that *^hign class grocers or confectioners^^ might like to take 
them. The costers obliged my salesman by taking them away at their 
own price. 

Then another experiment was tried of dipping the fruit in 
‘^Formaline’^ before shipment. When the pines came out of tlio cool 
chaml)er they were covered with mildew. 

Previous reports reflect mv observations. 

The sooner compulsory Government inspection is introduced the 
•better. 

The expenses of handling cases of pineapples in London are: — 

Cartage at the rate of, approximately, 4s. per ton. 

Market dues, Id. per case of 12 Queen pines. 

Commission, per cent. 

Say, 10 per cent, on sales 

There should be a good demand for pines in Lancashire and the 
North. In that ease, plus railage and extra charges, expenses may 
amouht to 16 per cent, to 18 per cent. 

The classification of pineapples has recently been revised by the 
Bailway Clearing House. The rates to Manchester and Liverpool on 
South African pineapples are shown below: — 
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London to Manchester 458* 

London to Liverpool 39s. 

Southampton to Manchester 

Southampton to Liverpool 48s. 7d- 

Notb. — These rates include coliection and delivery within prescribed 
*oartage limits, except Liverpool. 

Avocado Pears. 


Present Rate. 

Old 

Rate. 

Per 

i on 

Her 

Ton. 

458. 

8d. 

538. 

lid. 

39 s. 

4d. 

52b. 

6d. 

69s. 

6d. 

638. 

2d. 

488. 

rd. 

58s. 

9d. 


Several small consigiimertts were sent forward last year. Tlie 
^majority arrived in poor condition. 

There is a limited demand for Avocado pears; they must arrive in 
sound eoundition. 

The larger and greener the fruit the better the price, which, taking 
the year round, ranges from Gd. to Is 3d. each. Big quantities would, 
-of course, automatically depress prices. 

Consignments received from Madeira are wrapped in tissue paper 
(this to prevent discolouration) and p'lcked 30 to 50 fruits, according to 
sijje, in a box 30 in, x 1) in. x 4 in., divided in the middle, and having 
a little ventilation like oxu- naatje boxes. W'ood wool is the wor^^t pack- 
ing material that could be used,- as it heats the fruit. 

A little mealio cob trash to prevent bruising is all that it required. 

Custard Apples. 


There is a fair demand for tliese in the winter time. In summer 
they will not keep. , 

They must arrive greiui, packed similarly to Avocado pears. 

Prices are about the same. 

G.RENADILLA8 (PA.S810N FrUIT). 

'Jdiis is a dillicult fruit to carry, even in cool chamber. The South 
’African grenadilla is also too small for any big trade to be worked up. 
The market demands a larger fruii 

Further experiments might be tried later on, using soft mealie trash 
instead of wood wool in packing, eacdi fruit wrapped in paper. 

The tray used last year is suitable. 

BpjisroALs (Eog Plakt), 

Those sent last year were much tcK) large, though they carried in 
good condition. They were the wrong shape. What is required is one 
a little shorter than the ordinary encumlier and something of the same 
ehape but straight. 

There is always a limited demand for bringals. 
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French Beans and Tomatoes. 

These were failures. Arrived in v'^ry bad condition. Thesfe are^ 
lines much too speculative and unremunerative to indulge in. They 
should be dropped. 

Cape Oooseberries. 

These were not a success. There is no prospect of them being taken 
up for dessert and for jam-making; the pric3 would probably not pay 
shippers. Should he shipped as pulp. 

Green Ginger and Chillies. 

There is little prospect at Covert Garden for them, except during the- 
pickling season, August and September, when tliere is a better demand 
for chillies. 

The green variety is preferred, aad ilie bigger the better for price. 
They might realise 1s (Id. a 100. 

Plums. 

7 have reported fully in regard to the ^^Methley^^ plum. * If it can 
hr grown larger it is assured a good market, especially if it he received 
here a week before Christmas, and in regular eonsigTiments afterwards. 

Preserving, Glacage and Crystalisino ov Fruits. 

Considering the exquisite flavour of most of NataBs fruits, there 
would appear to be an excellent opening for the establishment of factories 
to work the surplus fruit of the Colony. f 

It will, however, doubtless be more profitable to first cater for the 
local and South African markets, and with adequate protection against 
outside competition there would appear to be the promise of a flourishing 
industry. 

T liave, at the request of ih' Minister for Agriculture, collected and 
forwarded to the Colony an amount of data, plans, and estimatcvs for a 
canning and preserving factory. 

The best )>rospect, so far as the export trade is concerned, is in 
I'utting on the market a fine flavoured pineapple in tins, either whole, in 
chunks, or in cubes. As a guide to the wholesale prices of other foreign 
preserved fruits witli win’eh we should have to eom]>ete. 1 gi/e 
Appendix 

There is, in inv opinion, also a great opportunity for doing hns^iness 
in the passion fruit slipped over here in pulp, and put up in tasty jars 
or tins with proper instructions how to prepare it for dessert. Its de 
liciousness would establish it in the long run, and an authoritative con- 
tradiction should overcome the initial prejudice against the pips as aids 
to appendicitis, which would he sure tc be advanced. 
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Then the utilisation of the surplus naartjes by preparing the sliceft 
-glaced or ci^ystalised Ims a 1! the elements of success. 

There is an extensive market for crystalised fruits, and the superior 
‘flavour of our naartje should soon create a big demand for it. 

Information regarding methods employed in these processes has 
already been supplied. 

Attention is also called to the possibilities of dried bananas as an 
^exportable comlnodit 3 ^ See British South Afncan Export Gazette for 
February, 1910. I am getting together particulars. 

The Appendices to this report which may prove oj interest and use 
are: — 

Messrs. C. & E. Morton^s Wholesale Prices of Foreign and 
‘English Pressed Fruits. 

Statement of Natal Fruit In Cool Chamber, Ventilated Hold, 
and on Deck. January to October, 1909. 

> I trust that the information contained in this report will be found 
of some value, and 1 desire to say that, in the same way as I have tried 
i;o exercise a vigilance and usefulness in connection with the fruit export 
In the past, and to furnish any serviceable data and advice, I shall during 
the time I remain in Ihis position, continue to devote my energies to the 
end that complete success in the exportation of Natal fruits may be 
-.achieved. 

FRANCIS HARPTSON, 

Commercial Agent. 

Commercial AgenPs Department, 

Natal Government Agency, 

London, February 3rd, 1910. 


Appendix “A.” 

GOODS SHIPPED IN BOND, SAVING CUSTOM HOUSE DUTY. 

C. & E. Morton remind their friends that th^ make no charge whatever for Cus- 
’tom House Clearing or Cartage, on Bonded Goods (goods packed in iron tanks 
excepted). No charge made for re-marking packages in bond for export. 

Not Less than i cwt. of either kind of Currants, Raisins or Figs shipped in bond ; 
•smaller quantities supplied duty paid. 


FOREIGN PRESERVED FRUITS. 
Morton's Brand. 


. Apricots in Syrup, Extra 
Bartlett Pears in Syrup, Extra... 
Peaches in Syrup, Extra ... 
Pine Apples, Whole 
Pine Apples, Chunks 
, Pine Apples, Cubes 


Cases free. 

24 No. 3 

tins in a case 

per doz. 
s. d. 
12 0 


24 No. 3 


i» 

U 9 


24 No. 3 


»> 

>3 4t 


24 No. 2^ 

>> 

f* 

6 0 


24 No. zl 

»» 

11 

6 i| 

... 

24 Na zl 



6 3 
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Origfinal Brands. 


Apricots in Syrup, Extra 

Cases free. 

24 No. 3 

tins in a case 

per doz. 
s. d. 

1 1 6 

Bartlett Pears in Syrup, Extra 

24 No. 3 

yy »y 

»3 3 

Peaches in Syrup. Extra 


24 No. 3 

y t 11 

J2 fOA 

Pine Apples, Whole 

.. 

36 No. 2 

♦ • »y 

4 6 


... 

24 No. 

yy 1 » 

5 7h 

Pine Apples, Chunks 

... 

48 No. I ^ 

y y 1 » 

3 9 

ft )» yy 

... 

24 No. 2^ 

y 1 11 

5 9 

Pine Apples, Cubes 


48 No I h 

y» *1 

3 6 

yy yy yy 

... 

24 .\o. 2i 

” 

5 

Apricots in Syrup 

Bartlett Pears in Syrup 

Chas, Heaton &. Co.'s 

Cases free. 

Brand. 

24 No. 2^ 

tins in a case 

per doz. 
s. d. 
7 


24 No. 2-1 

yy 11 

8 jo^ 

Peachf?s in Syrup 


24 No. 2^ 

»i yy 

8 44 

Apricots 

First Standard Brands. 

Cases free. 

24 No. 2i 

tins in ca.se 

per do;', 
s. d. 
6 9 

Bartlett Pears ... 

... 

24 No. 2^ 

yy yy 

8 3 

Peaches 


24 No. 2^ 

yy iy 

7 9 


Morton'jj Brand will be supplied unless otherwise ordered. 


IMPERIAL FRENCH PLUMS. 

Wm, Clark & Co.*s. 

Guaranteed Fine Selected French Fruit. Wood-hnoped cases, b >ttles and tins free. 
Imperial French Plums — extra .superior — 65’s -Season 1909 — 

Jn original cases, each 14 4 lb. 

„ 28 2 lb. 

„ 12 2 lb. 

„ 56 I lb. 

„ 24 I lb. 

,, 12 JO lb. 

„ 20 5 lb. 

n 36 ^ lb. 

If taken f.o.b. Bordeaux, 3s. per cwl. off above prices. 


bottles 

s. 

per cwt. 69 

d. 

0 

1* 

77 

0 

yy 

79 

0 

,, 

„ 92 

0 

tins 

94 

0 

60 

0 


„ 64 

0 

,, 

70 

0 


FRENCH PLUMS. 

Cases and tins free. 

French Plums — ^63's to 68’ s — Season 1909, 

In cases containing 8 14 lb. tins ... 

„ >6 7 >*»■ 

Frtmch Plums —bj's to 68*s — Season 1909— 
In original boxes of about 28 lbs. 

DRIED APRICOTS. 

Dried Apricots Season 1909— 

In original Boxes, each about 25 lb. Boxes free 


per cwt. 45 o 
47 6 

„ 40 o 


66 o 




perdoz. bottles 
per do2. tios 


■ 4 lb., # Ib^ t}tt« extra/ ■'.' ■ • ■ 

r Fine &ohf pr(>vt<vdi^^$easoh 1909-^ 

In ongtnal bobped qUarter-oases about 45 ... ... pe^cwt. ^ 6 

Repacked in t cwt tln 4 tned cases... ,, ao 9 

„ 41b*, 7 ib. and 14 lb. solder^ tins ‘... at 6 

Fine Patras-^Season 1909-^ 

In origina} hooped quarter>*cases about 45 lbs. *.. ... per cwt aa 6 

Repacked in I cwt. tin^Uned cases ... ... ... ... „ aa 9 

., 41b.. 7 lb. and 14 lb. soldered tins ... ... 23 6 

Cases each 24 imperial quart stoppered botUe.s ... per doa. bottles 7 6 

,, 112 lib. tins... ... ... ... per do2. tins 4 3 

56 2 lb. ., ... ... ... ... , 73 

,. joo I lb. cartons, cases free ... ... ... perca.se 27 o 

50 2 lb „ „ ... ... ... „ 26 3 

100 i kilo „ .. ... ... ... 29 6 

SO I kilo , ... ... ,, 27 ‘9 

Fine V'osti22a— Season 1909— 

In original hooped quarter cases, about 50 1b. ' ... per cwt. 30 o 

Cases each 100 i lb. cartons, cases free ... ... ... per case 33 104 

Orders for Currants in original package.s, or repacked into tins or tin*Iined cases^. 
will be supplied with Patras Fruit unless another kind is specified. 

RAISINS. 

4 lb., 7 lb. and 14 lb. tins extra. 

Muscatel Rai.sins— Clusters— Season 1909— 


30 o 
33 


M 23 
. bottles 7 
loz. tins 4 

M 7 
per case 26 


Original boxes — plain, about 22 lb. net ... ... per cwt. 65 o 

„ trays— „ 61 b. ... ... ... 65 o 

Cases each 24 imperial quart stoppered bottles ... per doz. bottles 16 3 

Sultana Raisins — Fine— Season 1909 — 

In originalboxes, about 28 lb. ... ... ... per cwt. 18 o 

Repacked in 4 lb., 7 lb. and 141b. soldered tins ... ... 19 o 

Sultafia Raisins — Extra Fine — Season 1909 — 

In original boxes, about 28 lb. ... ... ... ,, 22 o 

Repacked in 4 lb., 7 Ib. and 141b. .soldered tin.s ., ... „ 23 o 

Causes each 24 imperial quart stoppered bottles ... per doz. bottles 7 9 

,, 112 fib. tins .. ... ... perdoz.tins 4 14 

,, 56 2 lb. tins ... ... ... ,, M 70 

„ 100 I lb. cartops, cases free ... per case 26 9 

50 2 lb, ,, „ ... ... ... ,, 26 o 

Valencia Rai.stns — Selected— Season 1909 — 

In original 28 lb. boxes .. ... ... ... ... per cwt, 20 6 

Repacked in 4 lb., 7 lb. and 14 lb. soldered tins ... ... ’ 21 6 

Case.s each 24 imperial quart sr<»ppered bottles ... per doz, bottles 7 44, 

ALMONDS AND MUSCATEL RAISINS. 

Season 1909. 

Ca.ses each 24 imperial quart stoppered bottles ... per doz. bottles 19 o 

>» 28 4 lb. fancy cartons, cases free ... ... perca.se 91 3 

»> 5^ ^ M it ... . ... ,, 91 3 

’’ 112 j lb. ,, ,, ,, ^ 

FIGS. 

Eleme Figs in layers — Extra Fine — Season 1909— In original skeleton cases. Cases free. 

. . 

Case.s containing abi. 144 original boxes do '.ignated 2 lb. ... per cWt. 40 o 

40^ »t >, I lb. ... ,, 43 6 

Re-packed. Cases extra. 

In ca.ses of 50 original boxes de.signatcd 2 lb, . ... ... 41 o 

*r >» 2 lb. ... ,, 4 j 0 

M 75 »» •» if I lb. ... ,, 44 6 

^ •• n 44 ^ 

Cases fjar.h 24 patent .stoppered t^Jassjans. each 14 lb. per doy.. jars 10 6* 

Pre.served Elme Figs, I lb. roumi tins ... .. per aaz. 4^^ 

2 lb. ... t w 


per doz. bottles 
per case 



s. 

d. 

per cWt. 

40 

0 

>i 

43 

6 


4 L 

0 


41 

0 

>» 

44 

6 


44 

6 

doy. jars 

10 

6» 

per daz. 

f 

Q* 
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Appbndix “B.*' 

COPY OF STATEMENT KINDLY FURNISHED BY THE UNION CASTLE 

S.S. CO. 


Number of Packages of Natal Fruit in Cool Chamber^ Hold^ or on Deck, 


Arrived January to May, 1909. 


Cool Chamber. 


.Pines 

Pears 

Grenadillas ... 
.Passion Fruit 
Beans 
.Fruit 


Hold. 


Total. 



634 

’ Pines 

*30 

... 

*3 

1 ! 



7 

1 



7 

j 1 



68 

1 

! 

: 



1; 1 

730 |i 1 

! • i 

130 1 


860 


Arrived May 15th to tjth October, 1909. 



Cool 

Chamber. 

Ventilated 

Hold. 

1 

On Deck, j 

Total. 

Pines 

3 *^: 

I r 

j 

... 1 


Oranges 

724 

•.752 

289 


Pears 

20 

... 

... ) 


Orangettes 

44 

. 

i 


Naartjes 

8.919 

223 



Citrus Fruit , , 

i 360 


j 


Mandarines ... 

1 3B 




Tomatoes 

1 4 


i 


‘Gooseberries ... 

4 




.Potatoes 


I 



Fruit 

! 

345 

12 

■7 ; 

1 ; 



10.772 1 

*>999 

j 306 j 

*3*077 


Total No. of Packagres *3*937 


Note.—A packag’e " contained 2 or 3 boxes of Oranges. Naartjes and Pines bundled 
together, and 5 trays of Naartjees, Mandarines, etc. 


•Commercial Agent's Department, 

Natal Government Agency, London. 

3rd Februaiy*, 1910. 
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Appendix “C.” 

FRESH FRUIT FROM NATAL. 


S^afcmeni of Estimated Costs incm'red m Placing- and Selling Fresh Fruit on the 

London Market ♦ 


Note : — Cost of Fruit not included. 



Naartjes. , 

Oranges. 

Pine- 

apples. 

Per Box 
(130-180). 

Trays 

(24-36). 

I ft. sq. 
Srnalltrays 
(18-20). 

d. 

4 

I 

1 

4 

Boxes 

(130-200). 

d. 

9 

3 

3 

5 

.38 

Boxes 

(10-12). 

d. 

6 

2 

2 

4 

i 28 

Cost of Boxes or trays in Dur- 
ban 

Cost of sizing, grading and 
packing 

Co.sl of wrappers, woodwool or 
paper shavings and nails 

Railage to Point ... 

Freight and all Shipping 
Charges. Cool Chamber 

d. 

4 

! 

4 

1 1 

19 

d. 

i 2^ 

; I 

h 

<> 

Ventilated Hold ... 


2i 

4 

•7 

12 

London Expenses, including 

i 





cartage, hatidling, market 





1 

toils and salesman’s com- 

i 


i 



mission (10 per cent, on 

t 

1 




5 c.c. 

average sales) 

1 6 

2 

u 

8 

t4 v.h. 

Total Charges :~ 






Cool Chamber 

36 

i m 

*9 

66 

44 i 

Ventilated Hold ... 

25I 

10 

6i‘ 


27d 


t The price of pineapples wouKl be less per dozen r.v venlilated hold than cooh 
chamber, if the crown is not firm, bunchy and perfectly green, and the fruit quite bright 
and clean. 

* A smaller tray, say 9 in. x 9 in. x 2\ in. should not cost more than 5d, totah 
expenses (Cool Chamber). 

FRANCIS HARRISON, 

Commercial Agent. 

Natal Government Agency, London. 

3rd February, 1910. 


Always keep pleniy of clean, fresh water in the jKinltry inins. Eggs 
arc made up largely of liquid matter. Hens shut away from water or 
geftting water at odd times show signs of their disapproval by restricting: 
their ontpiit of eggs. 
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The Meihley Plum ant! Its Expori, 


By Clavde Fulleb. 


The Methley Plum is nowadays \ery generally knoMU throughout the 
Colony., and, considering what a short time has elapsed since its dis- 
covery, may be said to be quite wddely planted. Naturally sufficient 
time has not elapsed to draw any conclusions as to the adaptability of 
the variety to the varying conditions under whi?h it is being cultivated, 
Init it can be said that it flourishes in the district of Balgowan, where 
it made its first appearance. 

New varieties of fruits are so much the order nowadays that the 
advent of this variety lias lieon taken very much as a matter of course. 
Locally, however, it i.s something remarkably unusual, and the importance 
of the event lies not with the value of the fruit, hut rather in the lesson 
it should convoy fo our fruit culturists and horticulturists as to the op- 
porlunific.s before them in developing new local strains. " 

Whilst it is (juite tme that successful fniit culture lies in attending 
l(» a few varieties, and that the intending fruit-grower has far too many 
vari(dies to clioose from and choo.'?cs far too many in setting out his 
orciiard, it is (Hiually tnie that we are still very much at sea as to what 
varieties are most suitable to ]<ica] c<uiditions; and, fiirtiier far tiian this, 
it is true tbal for ir-al suiialiility lO local conditions and immunity from 
physiological troubles arising from tlie vagaries <>{ these conditions 
varieties of local origin wnll in the long run he our cdiicf reliance. 

Tt must be some five years muv since Mr. Willoughby Methley first 
submitted this fruit to my not:^*e, and I mu.4 confess that for the moment 
T regarded it as a small fonn oi ;he well-known •'Salsuma.^'' until its early 
ripening proclivity appeale«] to me. 

The ^^Methley” originated near Mr. Methley’s homestead, the original 
tree being a volunteer and growing near a spruit hard by. This seedling, 
to-day the parent of thousands growing throughout the Colony, attracted 
attention directly it first fruited owing to the earlincss with which the 
plums ripened — that is, at the same time as our local ^Mvrob.^kn,* pos- 
sibly the ‘‘Marianna'*' and frequently hut erroneously called the ^T^Iira- 

helie.’^ 

The virtue of the ‘‘Methley'’ is its early ripening. It possesses the 
good characters of the “Satsiima/’ hut is deficient iti point of size. 

There is every reason to believe that the plnm originated from the 
fertilising of “Satsuma^’ flowers by Myrobalan pollen, the male element 

" imVv tiau \s UN-.-U 0 rousLvhout Jis a gr nip tiana*. 
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transmitting the smaller size and earliness of ripening and not imparing 
with Myrobalan faults the flavour and texture of the "'^Satsuma.^^ 

From enquiries it seems that some blood plums were sent to Mr. 
Methley from another farm from trees growing in juxtaposition, to Myro- 
balaiis. After this lot cf fruit had been partaken of the stones were 
thrown out. From one of these pits washed down towards the sluit by 
the weather it is assumed the original ^^ethley^’ grew. As no other 
ndventitious plums eame into being, it is rather interesting to speculate 
upon this one survival, which may, of course, have been the only cross 
pollenized seed of the lot. 

Description. 

Methley . — Probably first cross, Myrobalan x Satsuma. Myrobalan 
probably iiirianna. Originated Methley^s farm, Balgowan* Natal, by 
accident. 

Fruit, broadly oval, never quite so conical as Satsuma; size, medium, 
inches high, usually about 1-lOth inch longer than broad; cavity, 
medium deep, rounded; stem short, l-6th to 3-lOih inches, yellow, but 
brown where attached to fruit and stem; suture, nearly obsolete; apex, 
bluntly pointed; colour, dark red, ripening to darker red; dots, numerous; 
russet, areolar; bloom, whitish or bluish; flesh, dark red, firm; stone, 
medium, 7-lOth x 6-1 0th inch, cling; flavour and quality good ; season 
very early; thrives on peach stock. 

Export. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Willoughby Methley, I was enabled to 
send a small parcel to London early last December. These were by no 
means the first of the mop, and a picking could have been made at least 
a fortnight earlier. 

The parcel comprised sixteen trays. Four of these measured 24 in. 
X 12 in. X 2J in., the remaining twelve being 12 in. x 12 in. x 24 in. 

The four large trays were sent as packed upon the farm. The fruit 
was not wrapped. Two trays were pac^ked by myself and two by Natives. 
One large ti’ay realised 8f. gross, and the remaining three, which were 
^^broken for samples,^^ fetched 5s. each. 

The twelve small traj s were packed upon the usual principles, but 
in some the fruit was wrapped and iiv others unwrapped. In some wood- 
wool was used for packing and in others paper shavings. In| some the 
fruit was packed close together and in others a wad of paper shavings 
separated each row. The average pack was fifty fniits to the tray, and 
the trays realised 48. each gross, or practically one penny per fruit. 

The Commercial Agent’s .Eeport. 

1. The consignment arrived on the 25th December, but owing to 
the Christmas holidays they could not be offered for sale before the 29th. 
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3. They airrived in excellent condition, but a good number of the 
plums packed loosely and roughly in coarse wood-wool (uy Natives) had 
^plit and were bruised. Some had developed a white mould at the sore. 
[This damage occurred undoubtedly between the farm and steamship. — 
ai\j 

3. The pin ms packed in the small trays, each separately wrappedy 
carried the best, but tliere were a few split and bruised. [Due to being 
over-ripe.^ C.E.J 

4. The si te of the single tiay is liked. The large box with partition 
(24 in. X 12 in. x 2^ in.) is not recommended. The small trays should 
be crated in tens. »Soft wood-wool should be used as a buffer at the 
bottom of the tray. Each plum should be wrapped in tissue paper. 
{Paper sliavings would do equally well. Pack, say, thirty to tiie tray. 
[A thirty pack would mean a larger plum. — C.F.] 

5. As I was able to get a better opinion from high-class fruiterers 
by placing these ^Ttfethley jdiiins with T. J. Poupart, both as regards 
aTjcej>tability from a i!a\unr standpoint as well as price. 1, did not put 
any up at the aiution. 

The auction dne.^ not give Ihe itTUe value a new' article in small 
quantities, because if it is good there is violent competition and ridicu- 
lously high prices, and if i»oor it is sacrificed for anything it will fetch. 

6. The general opiriiofi of Covent Garden* and tiie best fruiterers 
in London is that thi^ ^'^letliley'’ plum is a nice-flavoured fruit, but too 
small for dcsseri. 

7. If it can be exported here twice the size, or, say, the size of a 
well givjwu '^‘Satsuuia/’ it will command a good price; indeed, if the fruit 
in thesfi few boxes had been larger 1 could have obtained 10s. a small 
tray quite easily, but, of course, this, price would only rule at Ihis festive 
sea.son aud in moderate quaiitities>. 

8 Endeavour should be uiadu to land the fruit in London as early 
as possible before Chriutmas and keep up regular consignments. 

0. When the ‘‘jMethley’’ is shipped of larger size there should be 
a very good demand for it at a payable price, for it is a delicious eating 
plum 

(Signed) FRANCIS HAKRISOK 

liOrdoii, 3lijt Decembeiv 1909. 

PouPAKT'S Report. 

Under date of January 5th, 1910, Mr. T. J. Poupart reports as 
follows - 

•‘The large boxes were slightly wasty, but the small came to hand 
in a very good condition, and I hope the prices we have realised will 
give satisfaction. 
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“These plums would make fancy prices if they could be got here 
rather a larger size, but it ia very difficult to induce the best fruitererr 
to take them, owing to their want of ‘show.’ ” 

The above reports call for very little comment or ^planation. 
Packed in the small trays the fruits realised 8s. per 100 gross, againsit 
48. to 5s. »id. per tray of 140 to 150 (the best local prices) obtained upon 
the Joliunnesburg market. About 192 of these trays go to the cubic 
ton. The estimated return may therefore be set out as follows: — 

192 Trays (9,600 fruits) at 4s. per tray ... ... ... 8 o 

Less Kreig’ht, r ton at 70s.... ... ... ... 3 10 o 


Primag“e, 10 per cent. 

0 

7 

0 

Shipping- 

0 

2 

6 

Customs Dut}'^ 

0 

1 

6 

392 trays at '2id. each 

2 

0 

0 

To packing at id. per tray 

0 

16 

0 

Railage to Durban at id. per tray 

0 


0 


7 ,3 o 

£ 3 ^ «5 o 

The net profit 0 / £30 15s. represents practically Os. 5d. per 100 net 
to the grower, prov.tding the price of 4s. per tray could be maintained. 

With regard io the size of the pUmu' forwarded, 1 am given to 
understand that larger fniita are grown, and 1 am cjuite sure the size 
can be increased by judicious thinning of the v'^rop and attention to cul- 
tivation and manuring. If not there is some nice work’ in front of a 
clever horticulturist wiio, following th.e fool steps of the r(u,)owned .Bur- 
bank, can increase the size without impairing the quality and earliness 
of this excellent little plum. 

What the experimeot brings out im^st clearly is tlie good carrying 
qualities of this fruit, and no one woo will observe ordinary care in 
picking and packing need •'ail in yilacing a consignjnent upon the London 
market in a sound condition 


DoaT feed a sow with young ifigs very much rich slop; it might 
derange the pigs. 


BoiiT let the hogs shift for themselves and then expect to reap large 
profits. 

Well-bred fowls cost no more to keep than mongrels. 


Hens that stop laying may be induced to continue their good work 
by a complete change of food. 
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SugaaMilons rs Hoad and Motor Tradtion 

for Hatatm 


By J. F. 15. Barnes, Cbief Engineer, P.W.D. 

jiKOOUR.\GED by the favourable reception of, and tlie verDal and writieu 
fjD.quiries I have received relative to my Notes on tiic Ijiternational Road 
Conference, Paris, 1D08, as printed in Ihe November number of the 
^AgricuUural Journal, i scnture to rctiiiTi to ilie subject and briefly 
iunpiiasise those' points which in my opinion are most worthy of atten- 
tion and of following up. 

I have by facts aiid figures shown how more than favourably Natal 
compares with other countries as regirds the co«t oi* road constnjctioa 
and maintenance. 

I have sounded a note of w’arning to the effect [hat tliese favourable 
conditions cannot last for ovei. 

'riiat while a considerublo amount of improveiiumt has been cilecto L, 
Qiudi yet remains to Ik* d* nc if we are to g(*t of the 

'.rhat transport by o:v-ivnf)on may be regarded as dead. 

That the roads whicli fully satisfied ox-wagon requirements do not 
uifBee for mules or for motorr. 

That alohmigh some 1,G00 miles of gradients have been eased, many 
miles yet rail for attention. 

More irnpoitant still, thai although 500 miles have Ijcen h'n'Jvnrd, 
Vet that mih'Uu’c reyiresents but one-eleventh of tiu* wliole. 

To liarden all the rods would, as I have showu}, cost at a low estimate. 
fuRy millions sti*rling, and wtHild'iirvolve .aiany years of work. 

Fortunate^, ijowever, it is not ic'cessar^i ji^st at the present that ail 
the roads should be hardened. Hut it is most essential that roads in par- 
ticular districts should be improved and ]iardent?d. 

Outlying places ami districts* distant frcrm jaihvays, if they are ru 
advance, must have suitable mean.? of bringing tiieir produce to railway 
stations. To effect such improvein/mts, within tlie means of Natal, re- 
ijuijres that provision be made uninterruptedlv .’^roin^ year to year by the 
granting of a reasonable sum minuaVly, such sum to be especially ^"ear 
luarked^^ for the permanent work of the improvement of roads. 

The preso»at Government haB this iKission of Parliament initiated that 
policy. 

Natalians should see to it that the policy is continued in the future. 

The amount need not be large, £10,000 to at most £20,000 per 
rannum will sufSce. Indede, work of this kind, proceeded witli on these 
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moderate lines, will not only meet refquirements, but can be done at rates® 
far more economical than if an attempt be made to it in a short 

period and on a large scale. 

Farmers^ xissociations and Chambers of Commerce might help them- 
sehes and assist Government by enumerating those roads in their several 
districts which ought in their opinion to receive first attention in respect to* 
gradients rnd hardening. It Mould naturally L'e an advantage if, at the 
same time, applications of the kind be accompanied by estimates of the 
njuinbers of farms wliieh would benefit, the tonnage of produce which 
would travel over the roads, and the extent to which, as represented by 
railway returns, each such road would become a railway feeder. 

From these applications Government and the Public Works Depart- 
ment could then select those claiming prior attention and “ear marJc^* 
tliem in the order in which they should be carried out under the Per- 
manent Improvement Vote above referred to. 

Accoidiiig as each road has thus been improved, but not until then,. 
motor traffic may be establislied. 

Practical men will, I think, readily admit that to attempt motor 
fraction on roads until they have been so prepared is only to count failure 
and loss. 

I liave been asked why and* to what extent I favour the Ivenard road' 
train ? My answer is that in the first place, regarding the matter from 
the Treasury and Public Works Department point of view, every care 
should be taken to encourage whatever system of transport will be the 
least injurious to the roads of the Colony. 

The Road ('Onfeifence of 1908 pronounced favourably on the Eenard 
road train in this regard. 

A moment^s consideration will convince anyone that a Eenard train,, 
with its light locomotor, tims, wiih throe followers of 3 tons each, 
every wagon having three paii*s of wheels, making a gross load of 27^ tons 
on 22 wheels, or about tons on each wheel, would be far less injurious 
to our roads than a traction engine of 12 tons, which can only draw a 
•luseful load of half its own weight, and w'hich exerts a destructive pres- 
sure of 4 tons on each wheel. 

But a greater advantage still is that the road train is both drawn 
and propelled on four pairs of wheels, two for the motor and two to each 
follower, while the traction engine has to depend entirely upon one pair 
tof driving wheels. 

The more equable distribution of the train load and its greater pro- 
oelling power again renders it capable of crossing with safety bridges 
upon which a traction engine could not venture. 

Mr. Head, District Engineer, Public Works, in charge of the Coast 
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district of NF.tal and of Zululancf, who knows the requirements of the 
Colony, and the conditions under which motor traction must be con- 
ducted, personally atinided the tviaJ trip of a Kenard road tiain built at 
the Daimler Works^ Coventry, for the Queensland Government. 

Mr. Head^s verdict is that ^^given hard roads the Eenard road train 
is just what Natal recjuires for the conveyance of produce in bulk, such 
as mealies and wattles, and for passengers and parcels.^^ 

He is satisfied that ^^the Renard road train has passed the 
i^'pe’i mental stage and that further delay in availing oursekves of this 
invention is but of time.’’ 

The Consulting Engineer to the Colony, Mr. llumby, tells iis that 
during the past few yoius tiie construction of the mechanical parts of the 
locomotor has been grcatl}' strengtl\oned nnd iinjunved, and tliat all w'ork- 
ing parts are now standardised. 

Mr. Head has jaiscnally satisfied himself that the locomotor is easily 
‘iapabl(^ of nog >1iatinK^ any of our improved gradients; that, in faci, it 
aan take gradients much sleeper than 1 in 10, as also that its "‘brake 
conlroF’ is efBcieiit. 

That, as a matter of fact, wliile running down a grade of 1 in 6 with 
three loaded cars carrying 15 toil'; of goods, the train inspected by hiiii, 
when travelling at 12 miks an hour was brought to a standstill in «i 
distance of less than threA yards. 

With these important iienijj in its favour and the further fact that 
sharp curves, and eieii right angle bends, aie no obstacle to it, as also that 
has the minimum of injurious effect on the road surface, is there any 
room for asking why I fa’ou'’ the Renard road train? 

In many instancesi such a system would in my opinion l)c more useful 
to an outlying district limn would a narrow gauge railway. The road 
train could be establishedi^in half the time and for l-Stli to 1-lOeh of 
the cost of the narrow gauge. 

The hardened and graded road (being a preliminary essential to the 
establishment of a road train) would in itself secure to the district an 
asset fai more valuable to the ordinary fanner and traveller than any 
narrow gauge line. This is, of course, for reasonable distances, say for 
20 to 40 miles. But, generally speaking, for £10,000 a district can by 
this means be opened up, which for narrow gauge railways would require 
an outlay of £80,000 to £100,000. 

A road can be prepared in tialf the time it takes to build a railway. 

And, finally, when througtPthe aid of this smaller expenditure of 
time and moim% the Renard road train has enabled a district to develop 
itself, and has thus perfQrined the office of a pioneer, then, with much 
moie adlvantage to such district and less expense to the Colony, a railway 
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<jan witlrgreater confidence be constructed, and the road train be trans- 
terred to again act as a railway pioneer elsewhere. 

Against the greater cost of the Keiiard train, it must be borne in 
mind that eacli locomotor can shift three timei the load in half the time 
which would be occupied by a traction engine. 'Phis added to the fact 
that it can practically travel in all weathers renders it far more 
economical. 

But it need hardly he pointed out that a llenard train is more suit- 
able for the purposes of a large district or a syndicate than for those of a 
private person. In this respect it offers a read}^ itumns of useful co* 
oOieration by residents of districis or by farmers' associations. 


(■HUiiNiNG. — The first thing to do before churning is to see that the 
churn is thoroiiglily clean. Then give a good scalding with water about 
150 deg?. After diawing otf ihe water, lake the temperature of the 
•churn, and of the cream, which in winter should lie about 58 to 60 degs., 
and in summer 54 to 58 dogs., for churning. Next, put a straining 
cloth over the mouth of the churn, and pour in the cream. Take olf the 
cloth and put on the lid. Tlien commence to churn, slowly at tirsi and 
thoroughly ventilate. After churning slowly about live minutes or a 
little longer, according to the amount of cream in the churn, turn quicker 
until you notice the sound change, then gradually churn slower. Some- 
times the butter is a long time churning. ThivS may be caused by the 
cream being too thick,' the churn too full, or not being ventilated. 4Mie 
breaking water is added 1o reduce the temperature of the cream which 
rises during churning. It also improves the grain. By the way, the 
grain sliould be about the size of mustard see<3te. It will spoil tlie butter 
if it is churned into lumps. After the butter has been churned enough, 
draw off the buttermilk and put in water for washing. Chum a few 
Climes, then draw off and add more water. Gently turn, then take out 
the butter, which is now ready for salting and making up. Well scrub 
the churn inside and out; then scald it and polish the outside; leave it 
temied upside down with lid taken off. — H. E. B., in Agricidtural Gazette. 
(London). 


Big, coarse birds are invariably poor layers, and wherever size has 
been instilled egg production has fallen %ff. This is especially noticeable 
in the English breeds of Minorca and lieghorn, which were usually im- 
Tported into Australasia, and the outlook would now be very bad if it had 
Tiot been for the little egg machines procured from America. 
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The Living Beom 


By Mary Bjtchik^ 

President, Natal Bee-Keepers* As'iociation; Natal Expert, South 
African Bee-Keepers* Association, 


(Continued from Page 150,) 


XIX. — Queen less. 

The suiiuiier night lias coinei hut brouglit no coolness. Many of tlie bees 
are shM'ping on tlie alighting hoards, ])artly on acxoiint of the heat and 
parth, j)rohahly, to guard their stores against robber bees. The hot, 
tlrunderous weather of the past few wwks has supplied tlie atniusplieric 
ccniditions necessary for a good lioney flow. The mangoes now weighted 
down witli fruit have been laden with blossom, every shrub and tree 
aiound has flow(‘red its lust, and so the honey has come iirand the bees 
hang outside, quie^tly re-^ting after their labours. 

We imagined the (pieeri returning to her liivo and all going lia})py as 
a marriage hell. The sun w^as at its zenith and the year at the noon. The 
sky was a pcrrcct hliu*. “But siHuctimos on the brightest simiiner days a 
Bark cloud steals across the blue. We follow its sljadow on tlie hills, and as 
■it ]>(ots out tlie suh from us for a few long seconds we feel a shiver of 
suspense.” What if througli some mischance our queen-bee fail to mare— 
what if some cruel bird puisne? “For this cloud is the external counter- 
oart of the tear that comes sometime to all of us, to blot out God^s sun. 
Its shadow is death^s. In the midst of all our summer joy he with the 
e\er-harvesting sickle walks witii swift feet. He touches the ineadovrs 
with his skirts and the giass withereth, he breathes upon the dancing day- 
flies and they sink with the setting sun, he passes amid tlio flocks and 
many need no more sliepherding.”. Our queen bee will never return. 

What of the colony? How soon do they realise that all is lost? It 
depends on the size and nature of the colony ; that a period of grief ensues 
Uno one can doubt who has ever listened to the wail of queenlevss bees, A 
very weak colony is doomed from the first. Instead of the hope and 
joyousness that should have been, there is misery and despair. The main- 
spring is broken. Fate is too strong for them, they yield, and drawing 
closer and closer in their misery literally w'ail themselves to death. 

As a rule, however, bees are not immediately and by no means sc 
easily overpowered. There is a time of confusion’ it is true when they 
hurry out ana in, running ever to the entrance, eager for her return. At 
last hope dies away, their grief subsides. In tlie face of those staring. 
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empty, gnibless cells it is imperative that somebody should do something. 
It must be remembered that under other conditions every worker might 
have been a queen. She can at least lay eggs and she does here, tliere,. 
and every^vhere. Eggs laid by fertile workers — as they are called — are 
often to be seen in queen-right colonies, but the bees evidently take no 
notice of them. But just as a drowning man will catch at a straw so with 
the l)ees. These eggs are carefully looked after and taken care of. Poor 
little bees — all this labour is futile and leads only to destruction, for Ihe 
egjgs being unfertilised hatch out drones — and drones alone mean death. 

To prevent all this the bee-keepei, of course, may interfere, and by 
giving brood brought from another colony save the situation. , But the 
task is no easy one. Those fertile workers are tremendously proud of 
themselves. They possibly delude tiie others, and though the brood given 
is carefully tended no queen cells are begun. A laying queen may be 
given, but this also is a difficult task. Tiie existence of fertile workers 
means the ruination of good conib so that the best plan is to unite the 
bees — as soon as queenlessness is discovered — with another colony. 

Not only dwindling and death but soinothing worse than death 
^occurs, and the oee-keeper who lias iiandled a colony that lias perished in 
this way will not easily forget it. The clrtmes are sometimes the same 
as those that buzz so noisily out and in the hive, but as often as not they 
aret abnormal and quite creepy to look at. l^eared in worker (H‘11 s they 
iare about the size of ivorkers, tinv, pretending. woiih,l-]»c drones so utterly 
pitifnl that one w^onders how such things can exist. 

We liave considered colonies that wail tliemselves to deatli and oiherR 
(that will nurture drones to the bitter end to thcij own destmetion. But 
fortunately the story does not end there. Theiv are bees that however 
puzzled and ho])e]ess at first will find a way out, and with almost human 
audacity .set Fate at defiance. Oircunistanees ave all against thcin, they 
iare liopele-^sh’’ quee>il >ss, there is no worker broud; but to them difficulty 
becomes ,an opportunity, and whtli a feeling tt.at surely passes from in- 
stinct into inteIJigciu*e they wdll commandeer an egy from a queen-right 
colony from which to rear a queen. Tt is only natural that when one 
'know- for certain tliat sucli a thing has occurred, these bees become one’s 
favourites in the apiary. The very wonder of it makes one pause. 

We read of the v«^acred Scarabeans of the Egyptians, and any one wdio 
has watched a crmple of dnrjg beetles suffer defeat after defeat — crushing 
land overwhelming — ^and yet see them return again and again to the 
attack only more and moro determined, can understand how they came- 
to be venerated and used as charms in jew(dled amulets and all the rest. 
Scotland's hopes once Imng on a rpjder’s web, the web of the famous 
spider that tried and tried again, and provided in the trying a lesson in 
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p^severance to every school boy since, and sometimes encouragement, in 
eanses more forlorn ihaa that of Bannockburn! 

But what of the worker-bee that make§ the whole world hers and when 
the colony is in the very blackest depths of despair, with marvellous 
insigSht — ^it is more than instinct — thinks of securing an egg from another 
hfive and turns the empty, mirthless home to halls of plenty and rejoicing. 
We might figure her on our honey labels. We might do more. She might 
be stamped, with the happy queen and tlie gay-coloured drone, upon the 
Very stamp and seal of the Association itself. 

XX. — ^How Befs should be Marked. 

Our headmistress — after lier holiday experience — is an authority on 
stings. Our language-mistress knows all about queen-i;earing. She has 
been studying for the past few months Herrn Kramer’s ^‘Eassenzucht’’ 
with a view to translating it for the Association, but the wonder and the 
imystery and the ways of these ^IConeginnen,” as she calls them, are quite 
beyond her. ‘^Can it be possible that he says this? And does it really 
mean that?” 

All it really means embraces the whole science and practice of queen- 
rearing — quite the M.A. and B.A. of bee-keeping, heights to be scaled at 
some future day. Meantime, os even the novice wishes to make experi- 
ments on the living bee with regard to times of flight, numbers of 
journeys, etc., the following hints on the marking of bees may be 
interesting. 

How bees are to be marked. Take a piece of cardboard and cut a 
circular hole in it about four inches in diameter, or the tin rim of a glass- 
lidded jam-jar and cover the hole with a small piece of mosquito net. 
Make a quick-drying lacquer (sealing wax dissolved in methylated spirit) 
in four colours — white, yellow, red and blue, place in little glasses with a 
pointed stick or sticks to put it on with. 

Secure the queen or bee to be marked under the soft tliread net. This 
because it is next to impossible to mark her wKen she is running free, or 
at any rate difficult to do so without besmearing lier wings and eyes. 

If it is his first attempt in marking a queen the operator must not 
blurry, otherwise she will fly about and hurt herself. In all cases the 
beginner should start with the bees. The colour must not be too thick 
tnor too thin, bui the bee-keeper will soon determine for himself the right 
^thickness and quantity to be used. It is a good plan to let tlie first drop 
ie}] on the table and then quickly drop the remainder on the bee to !)e 
marked. The colour should not be left in a little lump, but rubbed gently 
with a stick so that it covers the thorax. 

As soon as she is marked the net should be lifted so that she 
not rub oft the colour. Now is the time to let the queen run into your 
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|yip6-bowl, or let her walk about in a queen-cage in order that the colour 
‘toay dry. (The translator explains here that the Germans use big, fat 
pipes; perhaps the South African bee-keeper had better run her direct 
into the queen-cage! — Ed.) She must, continues our autlior, on no 
account be allowed to catch cold; the entrance stopped up with honey- 
dough, the cage should he put right into the nucleus-box. 

If a laying queen it is not necessary to catch her. Fasten three long 
needles to the net like the tiny feet of a standing lens) and simply set it 
OT!er the queen. She is then marked directly on the comb. The net is 
slightly -raised, but held over her awhile that she may dry before being 
given her freedom. 


A setting of eggs from a satisfactory source will start a good flock of 
birds. 


The best Wtay to rid the poultry yard of disease is to give the houses 
^ good cleaning often and remove all diseased birds. 


Leg weakness in fowl is often the result of a lack of mineral matter 
in the food. Give them ground boi\e in the mash and notice the improve- 
ment. 


Some sows will brin^c up tiie ]>igs well for about two litters and then 
Igradually get worse; while others will bring up eight or nine litters 
without any apparent •depreciation in suckling qualities. 


A common mistake, especially among farmers who undertake duck- 
raising as a side line on tho farm, U, they endenvour to keep their chickens 
and ducks together. ’Fhey are fed «nn(J hous^nl in the samc‘ building, and 
sooner or later the ducks become verv'’ unhealthy, and in the course of a 
year or two die. Lucks and chickens are as different in their habits as 
sheep and pigs, and one might just as well endeavour to combine the latter 
two as the former. 


The Toulouse is the largest and heariest of all geese; the Embdon is 
i3^ext in size. Tl^.eso iwo w]]] produce from twenty-five to thirty eggs for 
hatchiuT oach season. Tl^e African, which comes next in size, cannot be 
depended on to prnduec much in excess of fifteen or twenty eggs during 
the season. The rivino^o, tlie bantam of the croose family, lays many 
more eggs than either of Ihese: they are smaller in size, more easily' 
handled, and grow to quick maturity. 
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Hints from tho Hiss. 


POINTS TO BE OBSERVED IN WORKING FOR COMB ANIt 
EXTRACTED HONEY. 


By II. Maktin, Dannhauser. 


Fob anyone going in i‘or more than one or two iiives the question of 
which particular class of honey to work for has no doubt occupied the- 
prospective liee-keeper’s mind not a little, and very often it is a very hard 
one to decide. If only a couple of hives are kept the ever-ready one 
pound section is a very handy and attractive receptacle for honey, and if 
fairly well filled and light :ii colour, commands the liighest price and the 
readied sale of any method of putting honey on the market. It is also 
the least expensive method for the small bee-keeper. 

But while the section has the above advantages among others not 
enumerated, it is very questionable if the extractor does not repay the 
extra cost in a very short time where, say, half-a-dozen or more hives are 
kept. Apart from the fact that very often the small apiarian is very 
onuch handicapped without an extractor, even with his couple of hives^ 
there is a lot of work getting sections ready for the supers, and also when 
they are taken off Ihe hives in getting them ready for market. It may be 
asked liow anyone can be handicapped without an extractor if they work 
only on the comb honey principle, but to anyone who has kept bees for 
any length of time and gave r*ny ihought to their requirements the need 
will be obvious. How often dc we find far more honey in the brood nest 
than Ihere should he? In fact many times would be a positive gain to 
the colony if the honey were an^^here else but there. Without an ex- 
tractor it is impossible to get it away except the bec-keper is wise enough 
to sacrifice the com))s entirely and give fresh sheets of foundatio-i, rr 
evem starters. Anything is better than that the honey should be crowding 
out the queen from laying in what should be her own legitimate domain. 
;Such an occurrence often happens if we are not watching out for tlie 
honey flow and put on supers just when they are required. 

I am digressing from my subject. Without wishing to advocate 
/either method as being the bettor one, let us. look at a few of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of both. In comb honey, as already stated, 
*we have an article which is always in greatest demand. A great many 
people have an in-born prejudice against honey in a jar or bottle. A 
prejudice which is more often than not based on a supposition that such 
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<of fact, it is as easy to defraud with eoi^^ honey as lt w OTtractied^ 
^md there is much less danger of deteciuom On the other hiudt if the 
jars are honestly filled the purchaser gets his full pound of honey when 
hie buys it in the J jar, whereas in epmb honey there is a great variatioh in 
the weight and the wood of the section and the wax goes in with the 
^ighi Another drawback to section honey is the necessity for care in 
/ handling from the moment we start to take them off the hive till it 
reached its destination at the depot, or the home of the consumer, 
must this care be sedulously kept up. At the very outset, if we remove 
^our supers from the hive without a ^‘clearer/^ we have got to bustle round 
nto get the bees off quickly before they commence uncapping and removing 
the honey, a proceeding which very often does a lot of harm. Again, 
when we get them into the house we have to use care in scraping and 
‘getting our sections presentable, even if we do not glaze them, which T think 
3s always worth the trouble if they have to travel far and are expected to 
command the highest price. Glazing also disposes of the trouble from 
ante, which are such a nuisance to the bee-keeper both at the hives and 
also when the honey is stored away. But apart from the many little 
troubles and inconveniences we have to eunnount in working for comb 
honey there can bo no doubt at ,all of the genuine satisfaction it gives 
01 ^ to produce a really flue article. 3To matter how well honey may be 
got up or appear in glass jars, the pleasure it gives is very tame compared 
to the enjoyment of beholding a row of clean sections with their beautiful 
white virgin comb. Here we have not only the delicious nectar turned into 
honey, but also we behold the wonderful workmanship of these most 
w:onlderfal Tittle insects in its highest form of perfection. 

So far we have not touched on the most important points of all in 
deciding between comb versus extracted honey. These I look upon as 
Tiocality and bees themselves. Now, I fancy I can hear someone saying, 
•^'Why, what has either got to do with making the choice? Are not all 
1>ees alike under similar conditions? Any why should locality make any 
difference in the honey whether we want it stored in sections or in ex- 
tracting supers? But there is a very great difference both in the bees and 
^so in the locality. Let us see what locality can have to do in the matter. 
Well, we know in some parts at partticular seasons of the year we have a 
profuse bloom of honey-bearing plants which are entirely absent in others ; 
: now to produce a really fine article of comb honey it is essential that it 
«^uld be stored very rapidly and removed as sOon as sealed, and this can 
•oply take place in a locality which, in bee parlance, has a season. 

On the other hand, if we are in a locality which has a sparse bloom of 
tnectar plants, or where the honey id stored slowly and steadily for a long 
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period, ve eaa never hope to make a saoceae of oomb hongr, becaoae we 
are obliged to let the super stay on the hive till it gets travel-stabiedi as 
it is called, and the appearance of the comb suffers thereby. With ex- 
tracted hon^ the caee is different, as it is the flavour and appearance 
of the liquid in the jar we depend on to command its sale, and the longer 
it remaias on the hive the finer the flavour becomes. From this point of 
view it will be seen how much the locality has to do with honey produc- 
tion, not only from the standpoint of quantity but also as to the best kind 
of produce. 

Sometimes we can compromise matters and get both comb and ex- 
tracted honey in the one district if we are so minded. In the northern 
parts of Natal at any rate we have no flow to speak of until the last week 
of .Tannary.-which is synonymous with the bloom of the mealie flower. 
Yet some seasons and in seme parts .1 quantity of honey is brought in 
long before this, which, if stored in extracting frames, is of fair quality, 
but totally “off” in sections from, the reasons given previously. With a 
super of extracting frames on we get all this honey stored in^a desirable 
fcfrm, and not only that but it helps to check swarming. Then when the 
flow comes on a crate of sections is nearly always sure to be readily ac- 
cepted by the bees if placed below the extracting frames. Later on, when 
this flow eases off we can, if honey is still coming in, go back to the exr 
tracting frames. That is if the bee-keeper is desirous of getting the best 
of comb honey and also getting the best out of his bees. For my own 
pdrt T find the extracted the most satisfactory all the time. 

liet us now look at the part the bees themselves play in the produc- 
tion of comb honey. That all bees (that is all belonging to the species 
Melliflca) store honey in comb is an accepted fact, but all do not store it, 
rr do not cap it, in the same manner.- There are at least, roughly and 
broadly speaking, three distinct kinds of cappings on the combs. All are 
the result of the peculiar idio83mcracy of the strains of bees which make 
it. Just as amongst the human workman so it is with the bee. There 
is tJ-ie neat, well-flnished article fair to the eye and perfect to the under- 
standing, and then the rough, slovenly job not fit or fair to behold. There 
is the capping that is so irregular that it is well nigh impossible to re- 
move a frame without breaking away some of the cappings that are pro- 
jecting beyond the general line of the comb, whilst a little further on we 
find them sunken almost down to the mid-rib. Occasionally a spell of . 
wet weathm or a stoppage in the honey flow causes an irregularity in 
the comb, but, making allowance for such, there are some bees which will 
not build attractive combs under any conditions. I happen to have snch 
e colony myself, and, although their work is of the roughest, the honey 
is of th« finest, anff the pace they bring it in at outstrips all others by a 
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long way, yet if 1 worked them for comb honey I would be out of it 
entirely. 

Again, we have honqr comb which is always of a clear or watery ap- 
pearance, which is known as ^Veeping*^ capping, and, although this is the 
most economical capping of any, seeing it is capped right down on the 
honey, hence the watery appearance, it is not held in high esteem for two 
reasons, one being that its lacks the colour of new comb, and another 
that it fs more likely to turn sour if any damp get near it. Sections 
capped in tliis way are deceiving to the purchaser and disappointing to 
the seller; they are much heavier than they appear to be, as there is no 
air space between the honey and the capping, consequently they have a 
lean appearance. 

We have now come to the third class. The capping with the beauti- 
ful almost white virgin wax laid so evenly over the top of the comb and 
showing in an instant that the little builders are master craftsmen in the 
art of wax-making, and neat in their work to a degree that becomes 
puzzling even to the human mind, and especially when looked at along- 
side the first class of capping meniioned If we insert the blade of at 
knife underneath this capping we find a space between it and the honey 
often amounting to an eighth of an inch, which accounts for the wliite- 
ncsB. Often we find the entire surface of a large frame as level as a 
board when it is almost possibho to remove the entire capping without 
ever touching the honey with the blade of the knife. This is the strain 
of bees we must look io if we are to excel in comb honey production, and 
whicli in a favourable locality will always turn out a saleable article, al- 
ways providing the^boe keejn^r knows his business and takes care tlie 
honey is not left too long on the hive. This point must be emphasized, 
because no amount of excellence on the part of the bees can counteract 
careless management. 

From the foregoing it will easily be gleaned that it is a more difficult 
task to produce comb honey than io produce the extracted article. Not 
only does it entail more labour but also more care and attention to detail, 
from the folding of the section and placing it in the super, during the 
time it is on the hive, and finally in scraping and cleaning it before 
packing it away. • ; 1 

Yet another very important item to take into consideration is the 
element of chance in working for section honey. It is known only too 
well that while many colonies of bees will work in sections just as readily 
as frames, there are a great many colonies will not do so, try as we may 
to i^'duce them. Sometimes they will make a start and fill a few sections, 
then take it into their heads that such work is not natural, that it is 
against the instinct of their race and the traditions of their forefathers^ 
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or rather mothers, to build comb in anything that is not suitable for rais- 
ing brood in and thus perpetuating their race, and swarm, leaving their 
work half done with too few workers behind to complete it. Often even 
the most experienced bee-keeper is at his wits end to get bees to work in 
sections, yet it is rarely they object to extracting frames even when they 
have to go through excluders to do so. To the beginner this is one of the 
most disappointing features of bee-keeping. It can often be got over by 
placing a super of extracting frames on the hives after removing the 
empty sections; when these are Jialf filled the sections are placed under- 
neath and work proceeds apace. 

Importation Eestrictions. 

OBee-keepers all ever the country must, I am sure, feel grateful to 
the Minister of Agriculture for enforcing the restrictions on the im- 
portation of bees, etc., not only into Natal but also from passing through 
llie colony to the sisier Stales. It brings us into line with the Transvaal 
and the Cape in that direction, and has not come into force too soon by 
any means. Seeing that up to the present, as far as is known, we have no 
f( uld brood in South Africa, it behoves every bee-keeper or anyone iu- 
Ixrested in the welfare of t!ie country to do their utmost to keep out this 
fearful scourge. Restrictions have been in force now for a considerable 
lime in the Transvaal in this matter, but it will be apparent to anybody 
that so long as the Cape and Natal permitted the importation to go on 
the inland states could do very little towards keeping the disease out. 
Now, as the Cape and finally Natal have closed their doors, let us still 
hope for immunity. Also, tlmt those endowed with authority to issue 
permits will make use of that autliority with vigour and discrimination. 
tJndoubtedly we must still get the hulk of our beeswax and comb founda- 
tion from oversea, but bee? and queen.3 we Imve got on our shores as fine 
as the world can give us, and suited to our climatic conditions. 

[Note. — In the matter of legislation it was the Cape that led the 
way. the Transvaal and Natal following. — ^E d.] 

Rail Freights. 

There is another matter eoimected with the bee-keeping industry 
that is craving for redress. In fact it should only he necessary to bring 
it to the notice of the right parties to have it set right at once. I refer 
to the heavy freight charged on bee products and appliances on our rail- 
ways. Why eggs, butter, cream and all other South African produce 
slioxild he carried at a very low rate, and honey charged at the highest 
rate is inexplicable to anybody, much less the producer who is trying to 
supply the South African public with a good, wholesome article that is to 
k had in abundance in the countir. Bea-keeprs deserve the same en- 
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couragement and consideration that every other producer of home pro- 
tlucts does, and wliy it should not be accorded him is only another of 
those incongruities that is beyond the reasoning of the lay mind. In 
asking that honey and hives, etc., be subject to the same rates as other 
products and farming implements we ore not asking for a concession or a 
pifivalege but a right ihat should have been ours from the time that other 
products were granted it. It may be argued that bee-keeping is a hobby 
and lioney a luxury, but neither argument can meet the case. Bee-keep- 
ing is more than a hobby .?ince it supplies us with one of the most whole- 
some foods we can have, and as to being a luxury I fear the present high 
tariff on everything connected with it is likely to keep it such so long as 
it lemains. 

Just a case in point to show how matters work out in respect of 
freiglit on honey. A friend of mine a few weeks back had occasion to 
send a small box of peaches to a friend in another part of the Colony, and, 
having some nice section honey, put in a few sections also. This would 
have been carried at ihe S.A.P. rale for Is. Gd., but tlnat it contained 
two or three pounds of honey gatl)cred beside where the peaches grow, yet 
Bnt being in the S.A.P. rate, it cost the sender 4 b. Could anything be 
move outrageous? 


Mata! Baa^Kaepara* Aasoetaiionm 


MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By W. C. MiTCff.BM., Hon. Secretary, Cedara. 


All matter inteaded for publication in tlieso columns should be for- 
warded to the Honorary Secretary, Cedara. It is hoped that members 
W'll avail themselves of the opportunities afforded by their official organs 
foi' discussing any matter of interest connected with apiculture. Any 
crtrrespondence of thi.s nature serves an educational purpose, and this is 
one of the objects of our Association. 

e * * 

Before these lines appear in print all members will have received a 
copy of our prize list and regulations for the approaching show. Any 
mon-members whb intend tc o};hibit should communicate with the SoCTO* 
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tai-j' and secure a copy. The committee anticipate that some of the prizes 
ttuay be increased ere the day of exhibition arrives. All exhibitors will 
receive a free pass to the show. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The weather throughout the Colony for the past fortnight has been 
all that can be desired from a bee-keeper^s point of view, and where late 
flows exist good results should be secured before the season terjoiinates. 

* « ♦ 

The question of arranging some sort of social function for the 
occasion of the Show has been broached. Members who could possibly 
participate in such are asked to forward any suggestion they can on the 
subject. Would a dinner or a conversazione be the more popular? The Show 
is held on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 16th, 17th and IBth. 
Which of these three evenings would be the better? Probably Friday. Some 
slight charge will have to be made to defray expenses probably. Papers 
on apicultural vsubjeets might be asked for. and the reading of these, with 
the discussions that would take place afterwards, would prove an attrac- 
tive item on the programme. Members of the Association have far too 
few opportunities of meeting to discuss their favourite subject, and 1 
hope therefore that a large number will make an attempt to attend. 


I’RJGES OP BEE APPLUNCES. 


The Bee Euitoix ^^AGUica'bTunAL Jouunal,” Ckdaha. 

Sir, — I do think bee-keeping in Natal will pay or make much 

headway until there is a (*onsiderable reduction in the price of accessories. 
Take foundation for instance; this, with railage, costs me over 5s. per 
pound. Now, I can get it from England delivered at my door for about 
Ss. 9d. parcel post. By taking a quantity and shipping by steamer it 
would be less. The same with bottles; these were quoted in Maritzburg 
at 68. 6d, per dozen. Taylor, Welwyn, quotes at 158. 6d, per gross. I 
imported several gioss, which came out at Is. lid. per dozen delivered, 
in the Journal market reports I notice lioney quoted at 6d, per pound. 
Selling honey in a fdxpennj pound bottle— mot to mention wax and 
other expenses — ^is not a paying game. Some time ago I received a price- 
list from the Tran&»vaai; evidently the bee-keepers there receive a fancy 
price for their produce, as Porter bee escapes at 7s. 6d., smokers at 10s., 
wjRx at 6s. 6d. a pound, etc., would require some return. — Yours faith- 
fully, 
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£Our correspondent is under a wrong impression as far as the price 
of honey is concerned. Extracted honey of fair average quality if properly 
marketed will usually command at least double the price quoted above. As 
the questions raised by the above letter can best be answered by one in 
the trade a reply was called for from that quarter. — Ed.] 

Hon. Secretary, B.K.A. 

Dear Sir^ — Thank you for forwarding ^^Up-country^s’^ letter on to 
me for reply, in which he complains about the cost of accessories. 

First of all he seems to forget that bee-liives are sold at just about 5 
per cent, profit. At present they cost 10s. 9d. per hive landed in Maritz- 
burg, and are sold at 13s., less 12^ per cent, to members of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, leaving a gross profit to the storekeeper of pei* 
l|ive. This price, liowever, cannot be long maintained, as, owing to the 
great increase in the cost of lumber, the hives will, I think, have to be 
increased to 17s. or 18s. per hive. 

Then, again, the ^^patent wood” foundation wax costs landed 2s. 8d. 
(per pound, and is sold at 3s. 9d., less 124 per cent., equal to 3s. 3|d. j)Or 
pound, leaving a profit of 7|d. per pound. Now, to import at this price 
the storekeeper has to import about 2 cwt. at a time, and this profit docs 
not stijike me as excessive when one has to consider the risk of damage, 
.wax moth, bad debts, etc. 

Honey jars ‘^Up-countiy” makes a point of. These cost 15s. per 
gross in England, and the importing expenses are 75 per ceni. without 
'breakage, so they cost in Maritzbiirg 26s. 3d. per gross. As a rule 10 per 
cent, are broken, bringing the cost to 288. fid. These jars are sold at 
3s. fid., less 12| per cent., equal to 3s. 0:}d., otherwise a profit of 5|d. a 
dozen, and those have to be sold in small quantities and packed free. 

Now, it requires a very big turnover to make bee-keeping supplies 
pay at these prices, and the storekeeper has done his part to make bee- 
keeping popular. 

As regards the price of honey, if all the honey producers amalgamate 
by joining the Bee-Keepers’ Association, this can be regulated so that it 
can be sold at a reasonable price that will not only pay expenses but 
leave a fair profit. — Yours, etc., 

W. J. F. 

Mr. Martin touches an important point when he mentions in his 
notes in this issue the excessive charges incurred on railing honey. This 
matter is receiving the attention of the committee. 


Ladysmith, 

14th March, 1910, 
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Hon. Secretaiy, N.K.K.A. 

Dear Sib^— tI have taken 150 pounds of surplus from my hives up 
to the present, and there is about the same amount left on vrhieh is un- 
capped. 

Drones are being cast out of some hi\es. 

All stocks, with the exception of two wdiicdi I found queenless yes- 
terday, are in good condition. I expect to winter 18 or 20 colonies and 
(have plenty of extracting shallow combs to start with next season. 

I will try and send some honey and wax for the show in June.— 
Yours faithfully, 

A. B. 

[Drones being cast out wsls probably the result of removing the honey. 
X sudden shortness of stores could only be met by a reduction in the 
garrison. — Ed.] 


EXHIBITING AT SHOWS. 


M. TJ. Gubler, the president of the Society Romandc d^ Apiculture, 
vxives go( d advice in tlie Society’s Journal irf recommending bee-keepers 
to exhibit at tlie Swiss Agricultural Show to bo held in Lausfanne in 
September next, when lie hopes the bee society will be well represented. 
He says the Juries have frequently been ashamed at the poor show made 
by bee-keepers in contrast with the fine exhibits of other industries. He 
says: ^^One hears it frequently said, WThat is the good of showing? It 
brings in nothing, and tliere is all the trouble and expense,’ and it is 
generally these who afterwards complain that they cannot sell their 
honey. But he who nowadays vdslies to sell must do some advertising, 
and the liest advertisement is showing the public tlie beauty and good- 
ness ot our products. Moreover, we are not simply ‘grocers’ seeking 
profit: the ideal bee-keeper aspires to something more noble, for he has 
the credit of his society at heart, and will do his best to have it properly 
represented.^* — British Bee Journal, 3id February, 1910, 


T trust the above clipping will catch the eye and attention of every 
member of the Natal B.K.A, 


Many hens cease laying when they have plenty to eat and nothing to 
do. In such a case throw grain amongst straw or other liglit rubbish, 
and let the liens find it. . „ i .. 
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LUNCHEON DISHES. 


♦HoMimr Muffins. 

Ingredients . — 1 Cup cold boiled hominy; 2 cups flour; 2 eggs; 4 
cups milk; 1 tablespoonful lard or butter; 1 tablespoOnful salt. 

Beat ingredients well together, and bake in quick oven in muflin tins 
or tin forms. 

Hominy Ckoquettes. 

Ingredients . — 1 Cup hominy; 1 tablespoonful melted butter; 1 cup 
milk; 1 teaspoonful white sugar; 2 eggs. 

Add to boiled hominy melted butter, stir, and moisten by dgerees 
with milk. Beat to light, soft paste. Bub in sugar and egg. Boll into 
balls with flour on hands, dip in beaten egg and bread crumbs, and fry. 

Homi^it Souffle. 

Ingredients . — 1 Pint hominy; 1 teaspoonful butter; 3 eggs; salt 
and pepper. 

Add to freshly cooked hominy a palatable seasoning of salt and 
pepper, butter, and the yolks of eggs well beaten. Whip the whites to a 
stiff, dry froth, cut them lightly into the hominy, and turn into buttered 
pudding dish. Bake 20 minutes in a very hot oven and serve at once as 
it quickly falls. 

Green Maize Cakes. 

Ingredients . — 1 Pint grated maize; 3 cups milk; I cup flour; 2 
tablespoonfuls butter; 1 egg; salt and peppeA 

Take grated maize, add ingredients, a little salt and pepper to taste. 
Fry in smtdl cakes on griddle. 

Mock Otstbb Fbittbbs. 

Ingredients . — 12 Young ears maize (or 4 cups) ; 3 eggs ; -J table- 
spoonful flour; salt and pepper. 

Cut the grain from the cobs, add flour and stir in yolks of eggs well 
belaten; whisk whites to stiff froth and add last. Season with salt and 
pepper. Drop a tablespoouful at a time on hot, buttered griddle, and 
fry on both sides. 

* Term used for finely stamped mealies, which can be obtained from grocers. It is 
prepared in the same way as rice, but with more water, and it takes long^er to cook. 

Hominy is also used for making* porridge. 
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If eggs are not plentiful use one egg and one cup sour milk with 
half a teaspoonful of soda. 

Geebn Maize Fhittbes. 

Ingredients . — 1 Pint grated maize; 1 tablespoonful butter; 1 egg; 
1 teaspoonful salt; 1 tablespuonful flour; pepper. 

Mix ingredients together, drop on buttered pans and fry ten minutes, 
or drop into boiling fat. 

Ukitas Mexican Kecipe. 

Ingredients . — 8 Ears green maize; 1 tablespoonful lard; 1 table- 
spoonful white sugar ; 1 tablespoonful salt ; 1 pincli of cinnamon. 

(irate the maize (wliich must be neither too green nor too ripe), 
]iielt the lard in a frying-pan, pour in the grated maize, eugar, salt, and 
cinnamon; and fry till cooked but not browned. If too dry pour in a 
small quantity of milk. Take large inside green leaves, place thick ends 
tcugcther and overlapping — put in tablespoonful of maize mixture and 
fold oviT the leaves f(;rming small .square pickets, tied with strips taken 
from the leaves. Phn^e those in a deep saucepan of boiling water and 
cook for half an hour. Serve hot. Enough for six people. If desired 
the maize mixture can be placed in a pie-dish and baked till brown. 

Stewed Maize. 

Ingredients . — 6 Ears of fresh green maize; 1 oz. butter; 1 oz. flour; 
J pint milk; salt and pepper. 

; Remove the husks and silk, cut downwards through .the centre of 
each row of grains, then remove them with the back of a knife. Place 
the grains in a stewpan containing sufficient boiling water to cover them, 
simmer gently for iialf an hour, and drain w*ell. Meanwhile, heat the 
butter in another stewpan, add the flour, stir and cook it for a few 
ffninutes without browning, then put* in the milk. Stir until boiling, 
season to taste, add the prepared maize, and, when thorouglily hot, serve. 
Sufficient for five or six persons. 

Fried Maize (Preserved). 

Ingredients . — 1 Tin of maize*; 2 tablespoonfuls melted butter; 2 
eggs; salt and pepper. 

Pound the maize in a mortar until quite smooth, then w^ork in the 
melted butter and eggs, and season to taste. Form the mixture into 
small oval or round shapes, fry both sides until lightly browned, then 
servo. Sufficient for five or six persons. 

Dinner Dishes. 

Stamped Meadie Soup. 

Ingredients , — 1 Cup stamped mealies: 6 cups milk; 1 tablespoonful 
butter ;.l tablespoonful flour ; pepper and salt. 


* Sweet or Sugar Corn. 
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Stand mealies in cold water to swell, then boil until very tender. 
Put milk in saucepan with salt and pepper to taste, and stand in pan 
t)f boiling water, or use a ‘^double boiler/^ Eub the cooked mealies 
through a sieve, or crush fine with a potato masher. Stir into hot milk. 
Bub butter and flour to a smooth paste and add. Let the mixture cook 
a few moments, when it is xeady to serve. 

Maize Sour. 

Eight ears of maize to eight or ten persons. 

Boil the maize on the cobs for 20 miimtes or half an hour. Pour off 
the water, then cut the maize from the cobs and crush with potato masher 
or pound in a mortar. 

Add milk according to quantity desired, and flavour with butter, 
pepper, and salt to taste. Boil all together and strain through a sieve. 

Ceeam of Maize Soup. 

*Score kernels of 6 ears of green maize, and scrape pulp; simmer 
for 20 minutes in kettle with cobs and one pint of water; remove cobs 
and rub pulp througli a sieve. Scald one pint of milk with slice of 
onion and sprig of parsley. Bemove these seasonings and add mild to 
pulp and 2 teaspoonfuls each of butter and flour rubbed together smootJi. 
Season and serve with a small quantity of whipped cream in each dish. 

'J'OMATO AND MaTZE SaLAD. 

Pour boiling water over large smooth tomatoes to 1 cosen the skins, 
and set on ice. When perfectly cool, take out the centre of each tomato 
with a spoon and fill the cavity with boiled maize cut from the cobs, and 
leave to get ])erfectly cool. Then serve with Mayonnaise dressing.! 
‘Arrange the tomatoes on a cold plate lined with lettuce and leave on ice 
until wanted. 

Maize Pudding. 

Ingredients . — 6 Kars of green maize; B eggs; IJ pints of milk; salt 
and pepper ; nutmeg. 

Grate the maize, beat and add the eggs stir in the milk, and season 
to taste with nutmeg, salt, and pepper. Pour the mixture into a buttered 
pie-dish, bake in a moderately hot oven for about one hour, then serve 
with a sweet sauce. Sufficient for five or six persons. 


* * ** Scoring ’ of green mealies simply means cutting each row of grains downwards 
through the centre with a sharp knife, and then pressing out the pulp with a blunt 
knife or the back of a knife. 

t Take the yolk of one hard boiled egg, mash, and add salt and pepper and mustard 
to taste ; then rub smooth w’ith salad oil. Put in the uncooked yolk of one egg, add 
more oil slowly, stirring constantly until the consistency of a custard. Lastfy, add 
vinegar, enough to give a pleasant acid taste. 
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Maize Bread Pudding. 

Ingredients , — 2 Stale Jimize muffins — or maize bread; pint of 
milk; J cupful of sugar; 3 eggs; 1 teaspooiiful (small) ginger; 1 tea- 
spoonful (small) (dnnainon; salt. 

Sleep muffins or bread in milk; wlieii soaked squeeze rather dry, 
place in a bowl, beat up with sugar, a little salt, eggs and spices. Pour 
boiling milk over them, stirring all the time, then pour into buttered 
pudding dish and bake one iiour in moderate oven. Serve with sauce. 

New England Maize Pudding. 

Ingredients , — 2 Dozen ears green maize; 2 biscuits (crackers); 1 
quart milk; 4 eggs; 4 tablespoonfuls sugar; salt. 

Take ears of maize (young) and score from cobs; add biscuits 
‘(pounded), milk, eggs, sugar and a litlte salt. Bake two hours in a 
moderately heated oven. Serve with butter. 

Boiled Maize Pudding. 

Ingredients , — 2 Cups maije meal; 3 cups milk; 1 cup flour; | cup 
suet; i cup syrup; 2 cuj>s dried apples; salt. 

Boil the milk, pour it scalding cn the meal, add flour and suet 
<dio](|)cd Soak apples in a little warm water to swell them, and 

mix them in tlie syrup. Add the other ingredients, salt to taste, and tie 
in a pudding cloth, allowing room to swell. Boil or steam for five hours. 

Baked Maize Pudding (1). 

higredienls , — 8 Cups milk; 2 cups maize meal; 2 or 3 eggs; 1 cup 
sugar and treacle (golden syrup). 

Boil the milk and stir in the maize meal gradually. Take it from 
the file, add eggs, and sweeten witli sugar and syrnp to taste. If whey 
is desired, reserve a part of the milk ‘.ind add it cold. Bake in buttered 
dish for 2 or 3 hours. 

Baked Maize Pudding (2). 

Ingredients , — 3 Tablespoonfuls maize meal; 1 quart milk (4 cups) ; 

1 iablespoonful golden syrup. 

Bring 3 cups of the ndlk to boil, and stir in maize meal mixed to- 
gether with syrup. Add one cup of cold milk for whey. Butter a deep 
dish and bake about one hour. 

Baked Maize Meal Pudding. 

Ingredients , — 2 Quarts milk; cups (small) maize meal; 1 table- 
fipoonful flour; J cupful suet; 1. tablespoonful ginger; sugar and golden 
syrup. 

Put two-thirds of the milk on to boil; when boiling stir in maize 
meal, then take it from the fire and add the cold milk and flour. Sweeten 
to taste with sugar and golden syrup; add suet (chopped) and ginger. 
•Bake in slow iven for heurs. 
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CAKES. 

Golden Johnny Cake. 

Ingredients . — Fine grain siquafh or pumpkin or ripe marrow; 
pints sweet milk; 3 cups maize meal; 1 cup -flour; 2 tablespoonsfuls 
baking powder; ^ teaspoonful raisins; 1 teacupful currants; butter; 
sugar; salt. 

Steam and mash squash or pumpkin with a little butter, thicken 
milk witli squash pulp until like thick cream, and sweeten slightly with 
sugar. Add maize meal, flour, baking powder, raisins, currants and a 
little salt. Bake well in moderate oven. 

♦Corn Flour Cake. 

Ingredients , — Two cups granulated sugar; ^ cup butter; 1 cup milk; 
whiles of 7 eggs or 4 whole eggs; 2 cups wheaten flour; 1 cup cornflour, 
or maizena ; 2 teaspoonfuls baking pow^der. 

Take sugar and butter and stir to a cream; add milk, eggs well 
beaten, wdieaten flour, corn-flour and baking powder. Flavour with ex- 
tract of alniond, lemon, or orange. 

Cocoa Tea Cakes. 

Ingredients . — 3 Eggs; 1 cup sugar; l-3rd cup butter; | cup milk; 4 
cup flour; | cup maizena, or corp-flenr; 3 teaspoonfuls (level) baking 
powder; 1 cup cocoa; ^ teaspoonful vanilla. 

Beat eggs (yolks and whites separately), then cream with sugar and 
butter. When smooth and light, add milk, flour and maizena sifted with 
baking powder and cocoa. Beat well, add a litle salt and vanilla. Tut 
in muffin pans, sprinkle with chopped nuts or desiccated cocoanut, and 
bake in a moderate o\en. 


Don^t fail to wash and dry your hands before milking. 


Don^t put your fingers in the milk. 


Don't milk without having first brushed your clothes. 


Don't put the calf in a cold building ; keep it warm. 


Calves need daily outdoor exercise where they can get grass. 


Laying hens want plenty of food. But let them, work for it. Throw 
the grain at night amongst straw or other light litter. 

• Com-flour or maizena can be obtained from any grocer. It is an American pre- 

paration from maize. 
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Thm Gmnadian Frali iaduatrym 

By W. A. MACKINNON, B.A., 

Dominion Trade Commissioner at Birmingham, 

{Continued from Page 159,) 


This brings us to the subject of cooperation, through which many 
objects can be attained by groups of growers which they could not secure 
individually, Amoug tlie'c objects may be mentioned the cheaper pur- 
chase in large quantities of fruit trees guaranteed true to name; the 
similar purchase of appio barrels, boxes, and baskets of all kinds, of 
spraying materials, fertilisers and so on. Perhaps the most important, 
and certainly the most conspicuous work of these Associations is seen in 
the disposal of the crop, by which ever}’^ member, no matter how large 
or small his orchard, how few or how mixed his varieties^ is enabled to 
send his fruit tc a central packing-house to be graded, receiving after 
sale cxacjtly his fair pioportion of tiie net proceeds. I had almost said 
no matter how good or how poor the quality of the fruit, but I believe 
the Association 'are becoming more xstrict with regard to the admission of 
members whose creharcis are neglected, so that there is an undue pro- 
portion of third-class or culls nmong the product. It will be readily seen 
that the central ])a( king-house transforms many small lots of many 
varieties and qualities into a few large lots of uniform grades, for which 
there is ^Iways a good demand at excellent prices. All that such a co- 
operative system requires to enisure success is loyalty on the part of the 
members and a good business manager in charge, conditions with which 
I am glad to say a number of the Canadian associations ha.ve been able 
to comply. I might point out also that under this system all temptation 
to false packing for the sake of private gain is done away with, as the 
packer is engaged at so much a day and the manager at a yearly salary, 
neither having any interest to serve by deceiving the public; the latter 
being, in fact, dependent for his position upon making and keeping a 
Wgh refutation for the output of Ms employers as a whole. 

In the Niagara district Mr. Livingston, of the ^"Weekly Fruit 
Grower,’^ tells of two or three recent developments of the co-operative 
principle. One of these, known as the Fruit Buyers* Exchange, consisted 
of a number of dealers, most of them growers also, who agreed weekly on 
quotations \\diich were sent out to all retailers in Canada. The secre- 
tary's office, with which all were connected by telephone, was used as a 
clearing-hc use to distribute unsold fruit in the hands of one buyer to cus- 
towTs pf other bujrers, who happened to short of that particular 
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variety. Individual surpluses were thus used to make up other indi- 
vidual shortages, with the result that each night very little fruit was left 
to be sent out for sale on commission. This idea was further developed 
by the formation last season of a limited company which took all surplus 
stocks from the members and distributed it in car-load lots at points out- 
side the range of general competition, particularly in Western Canada. 
It will ^ understood that few individual growers can furnish car-load 
lots, and obtain reduced rates by freight or express. I understand that 
this latter idea is growing rapidly in popularity, and that large numbers 
of fiuit-growers are becoming shareholders in co-operative companies, 
which can ship car loads to their own agents in the markets of Eastern 
and Western Canada. 

Inpluetstoe op the Press. 

From another direction also the fruit-grower obtains most valu- 
able assistance. The admirable service rendered by the Press, more par- 
ticularly by agricultural journals and those devoted exclusively to horti- 
culture, is unequalled in any other country. Edited for the most part by 
men of practical experience and au agricultural college training, printed 
on good paper, with excellent illustrations, these journals command the 
respect and attention of the interests they serve. Their broadening in- 
fluence and the practical help they afford by furnishing information, 
correcting errors, exposing or preventing frauds, reporting conventions, 
suggesting improved methods or supporting reforms, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Pairs and Exhibitions. 

In the presence of Mr. Gooderham, who presides over the destinies 
of ToronWs great Exhibition, easily the largest and finest annual show 
in the world, one hesitates to touch upon the subject of fairs. Suffice it 
to say that during the last few years it has been the policy of the Fruit 
Division at Ottawa, and of the Provincial Departments, to improve prize 
lists in the direction of increasing their educative value to those who 
grow fruit to sell, and not merely to show. To this end model prize lists 
have been submitted, and in many cases adopted, offering substantial 
awards for commercial varieties, and for commercial packages put up as 
for market at home or abroad. It is now pretty generally recognised 
that, while the amateur and the experimenter in new sorts should not be 
overlooked, the bulk of the prizes should no longer go to the exhibitor of 
the biggest apples or the most numerous varieties. After all, the ad- 
mittedly best ^^money makers” in each district comprise but a few sorts, 
which are the ones to be encouraged and improved by carefully drawn 
prize lists. 

Awards may aho be made for tasteful displays of fruit arranged for 
m ^ fruiterer^s window, or for dinner t^bis decorations of fruit 
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and flowers combined, since attractive display always leads to increased 
consumption. 

The Fruit-Grower's Lufe. 

As for the life of the fruit-grower, I consider it one of the most at- 
tractive in the world, since it combines out-door work under delightful 
conditions with the necessity for mental activity and alertness. Ituskin 
has told us that just so far as a man’s work consists in mere manual 
labour, it is servile and degrading, even though ^^in measure lefreshing, 
wholesome, and necessary." Some will perhaps take exception to this 
view, but all will admit both the charm and benefit of open air physical 
.exercise, and the absolute necessity of similar scope for the mind, if the 
liuman being is to attain to the highest degree of all-round efficiency. 
These two things fruit-growing offers in perfection. Even in winter, 
supposing the last of the apples have been packed and shipped away, the 
grower has pruning to look to, buildings, harness, and implements to 
overhaul and repair, ice to get in for summer use, and a stock of firewood 
to {secure — often from his own piece of ^^bush." In off seasons, too, there 
are under-drains to be put in order, fences to be repaired, posts to be 
sunk or wire to be strung for tiie support of young grape vines — so mudi 
for the physical side; while meetings of farmers’ institutes, horticultural 
.societies, frait-growers’ associations, or other public bodies, and corre- 
spondence relating to next year’s operations are quite enough to keep the 
mind keen and active. From the time cultivation commences in spring 
until the last of the apple crop is safely harveshKl, onr friend has con- 
stant, though not over-taxing occup.ation, for he generally has a full 
range of fruits, both large and {•mall, cherries, berries, and currants; 
early and late Foits of apples, jx^ars, and peaches, covering a long season, 
besides plums and grapes. Spraying was probably begun with an appli- 
cation in mid-winter, is repeated when the buds are swelling, before and 
»after tlie blossom, and once or oftener in the summer, according as con- 
ditions favour or retard the development of fungus diseases. This is one 
of the most delicate operations of all, since if not done properly and at 
just the right lime, it is almost a useless expense. On the other hand, no 
portion whatever of modem fruit culture is so absolutely essential to 
success, or pays such liberal dividends upon its cost : be the crop large or 
small, clean fruit will always bring the top price. 

The picking season demands the employment of much casual labour, 
a great share of which falls to women (ind children, and thus the families 
of the permanent help are able to supplement, by sums not to be despised, 
the eamings of Ihe men. Hundreds or thousands of fruit baskets with 
netting covers and wire fasteners must be provided in advance and stored 
on the premises, for when the season is at its height it is often all but im- 
possibly to pbtyiQ fresh supplier. Address laljels in plenty must also by oi^ 
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. han^/thnnigh for regular shipment fhe addi'ess is taually jpla^ ou the 
handle of the basket with a rubber etaxap provided with the shii^r’s 
number for identification. Then, day by day, the pickers directed to 
those fruits or varieties which are ready, and. the wagons are kept busy 
collecting their filled baskets and supplying them with empties. Mean* 
while, a stafi is occupied in the packing-house grading and put^g up 
the fruit; pears, peaches, 'and plums usually in baskets hol^g from 
sixteen to eighteen pounds, grapes aometimes in similar paokages, but 
mere frequently in the ten-pound basket, and sometimes, if to be used 
for wine, in barrels. About noon tlm fruit-grower is called to the tele- 
phone to receive market reports from all over the couatry, and then 
comes the problem of disposing of his day’s pack to the best advantage ; 
decisions have to be made quickly arid as promptly carried out, ripe 
frait to go to convenient markets, other lots to more distant points, the 
firmest perhaps into cold storage and refrigerator cars for the far West, 
tiiat tremendous and growing market which already competes with Great 
Britain for Eastern and Paedfic Coast fruit. .\nd so the work goes on. 
Baskets are stamped or labelled and placed in stacks of ten or twelve, 
drays are loaded for the railway station in time to catch the "Fruit 
"Special,” or, if the grower is fortunate enough to he on the line of on 
electric railway, his shipments need be taken no further than to a road- 
side platform in front of his house io await the arrival of the freight car. 
In either case, the day’s picking from the Niag.ira district will be on sale 
in the markets of Mcritreal, Ottawa, and all nearer points, early next 
morning, and will be in the hands of the retailer before noon. 

When the big rush of the afternoon shipments is over, onr friend 
follows the good old English example and looks for some recreation in 
sport, the .younger men taking to tennis, cricket, or golf, while their 
seniors are more often to be found on the bjwling green. Meanwhile, 
tihe help is still enga^fcd in picking and packing until six o’clock, when 
the normal day’s work is done. In the height of the busy season, how- 
efver, especially if a heat wave is ripening peaches fast, -all hands are set 
to picking while daylight lasts, and continue sorting and packing by 
lamplight np to ten o’clock or even midnight, the fruit in such cases to be 
sent to market by an early morning train. Such being a rough sketch of 
the day’s work, need I add that bromides and other sedatives have but a 
poor sale in Canadian fruit districts? And need I say more to commend 
the conditions, the activities, the fresh-air charm, the phjrsical and 
mental wholesomeness of the fruit-grower’s life ? 

In concluHon, may I ask you to think of the miracle that has been 
wrought upon the E'orth American Continent? Bemember how British 
hearts and French battled their way to it in wretched sailing ships, across 
an Atlantic that was seldom merely "mournful and mist/’ ; how they 

fsiz94 a fohthpM on her rocky and forbidding coasts when tl^ wnol north 
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bared hid fax^s/ even as the Indian his tomalm^k; how they fouj^ht 
tfee Red Man, and famine and snow and ice, held doggedly on though 
supplies failed and crops were destroyed, and at last drove back" their 
enemies, subdued the forest, and tamed eren the climate itself; how they 
fought the battle of race supremacy, and settled it finally by equality 
under the British flag; hew, loyal to the flag, thousands of them left their 
homos in the settled but revolted States, and, taking up once more the 
Tmrden of the pioneer, carved new homes out of the forests of Upper 
Canada, fought for these homes in 1812, and again for their liberties in 
1837; how their sons fpreed a pass through the wilderness of the great 
prairie 1)eyond the lakes ; how with such leaders as our honoured chairman, 
the wild North-West was stormed, and the eternal mountains, the giant 
Rockies, conquered, fill Pacific was linked with Atlantic, and the British 
Crown had in very truth ^^doiriinion also from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the carth/^ Have vou realised how every step has 
been a sfmirgb, every acre occupied a battle, every province wrested from 
the Great Unknown a campaign, sometimes against human enemies, more 
ofien agnirift the forces of Nature? But how generous a foe has Nature 
pT{;ved ! How gracefully does she admit defeat, and how lavish the spoils 
she hand o\'er to the victer ! Every summer, where once stood ^H-he forest 
primeval/’ the fruits of the eaiih are multiplied; every autumn thousands 
of orchards bond beneath the weight of their crops. But let us realise 
tliat a Tanadian apple is not merely the fruit of the tree upon which it 
grew, it is the fruit of history, of men’s lives, of generations of patient 
effort and silent achievement, which do well to remember with 
honour. Nor are these the or.ly trophies of mans triumph. Think of 
the treasures of the mine; think how Nature is to-day yielding 

up the untold wealth of forest and stream ; tliink of the water-powers slje 
reveals in (mdloss succession, and of the millions of acres she covers year 


by year with waving gold, gold indeed to the grower, and food, more 
pre i than gold, to the dwellers in cities! Such is the bounty of 
Nature to those who prevail. 


If a sow does not attain a good growth before bringing her first litter, 
the chances are against her Teaching the desirable size for proper strength 
and vigour^ 


The beef calf should be fed about the same as its dairy l>rother ot' 
«i|ter, only it takes from two to four pounds of milk more per day to 
satisfy him, and one should let him have whole milk for a longer period, 
which is thirty days. 
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( EEVIEW OP THE 1909 SEASON. 


III. 


The following is a continuation of the repoi*t !)y the Cape Government 
(Trade Commii^sioner in London on the Cape fi'flit export trade^ the 
second instalment of which appeared in our last issue: — 

The quantity of pears shipped during the past season shows a good 
increase over that of previous season, 55,189 boxes against 51,614 for 
1908, wJiile the shipments for 1907 amounted to 82,213. 

Tiiere is a good demand for pears on these markets at medium and 
low prices. They are a fruit well known to the British public, but con- 
sumers will not pay a fancy price for them, excepting for very small 
quantities. The quality of Cape pears is very much appreciated ; it is 
easily superior to similar fruit from otho»* Colonies. 

T'*ears enjoy a long season compared with other Cape fruii ; the first 
shipments arrived during tlieJast week in Januar}'’, and consigumcntg 
coivtinued to he received up to the middle of March. 

The first shipments made from 6s, to 8 h. ])er box of 20 to 24. Dur- 
ing the middle r)f February “Bon Chretien” pears were selling at 58. to 
6s. ; “Clapps^ Pavourites^^ fetched 4s. to 58.; and other varieties about 
Fdmilnr nriccs. At tbe end of that month “Bon Chretiens” were making 
3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.; “Clapps^ Favourites” and ^‘Beiirre Bose,” 3s. to Is. Gd., 
while the same varieties packed in large boxes, ic., couriis of 80, 72 and 
54, made 6s. 9d., Ts. Gd., and 10s., the smaller counts making relatively 
higher prices. 

During the first week in March the following prices were made: — > 
“Bon Chretien,” 3s. 6d. to 5s,; “Beurre Hardy,” 2s. 9d. to 3s, 6d. ; 
“Loui- e Bonne,” 4s. to 5s. in counts of 20 to 32, while pears in boxes of 
30, 82 and 54 were making 5s., 6s. and 83. 

During the second week of March a very large shipment of 13,000 
boxes arrived, and these made from 2s. 3d. to 4s, for the ordinary si%e 
boxes, while the large boxes were making 5s. to 6 r. On the 13th March 
another large shipment arrived, in addition to which the intermediate 
shipment brought a considerable consignment, the total for the two ships 
exceeding 15,000 cases. Unfortunately, also, the weather was exceedingly 
unfavourable, and, in consequence, the resources of the consignees and 
salesmen were severely taxed. Prices were, liowever, maintained at the 
lex’el of the previous week. 
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During tlie week ending the 2nd April tlie following prices were 
recorded : — ^^Bon Ohertien/* Is. to 6.^. ; ^‘^Beurj'e P>ose/’ 4s. to 6i?, ; 
^^Beurre Hardy 3s. (Id. to 5s. ; ^Hjouise Bonne/’ is. 3d. to 5?. Gd. ; 
"•'^Winter Nelis,” 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d., for counts of 20 to 32, large ])oxes 
making 6s. to 7s. Up to the middle of April tlie prices for these varieties 
were from 3s. 3d. to Gs. From the Jattcr portion of April to the close 
of the season prices \v(re considerablv better, ‘‘Biierrc Bose” making Gs. 
to 9s.; ^'Winter Xells/' Gs. Gd. to 8s.; and ‘Vrlou Morcean/’ 6s. Gd. to 
7s. 3d., for eoiints of 20 to 32. 

During the first ])art of the season practically all consignments 
arrived in a very good condition, bnt Inter on n “wasty” condition was 
observable in m c nodderable proportion of the arrivals, particularly 
■aniong.'it the ^^Bon Cliretien.” and this variety comprised tlie larger share 
of the total shipments. ^‘Bon Ohrotions” are very popular pear on these 
markets, but they are ^ory bad travellers, as they riyurn so (juickly. The 
general mistake is to pack the fruit too ripe, and it rotjnires the g?‘eat(‘si; 
skill and rxpiMiimce to know exactly when to gather it for ]iacking. Only 
‘expert packers slionld employrd in nacking thi^ varielp of pear. 

The other varieties, though not quite ^^o popular, made fair prices 
and generally arrived in a gooti condition, pariicniarly ’*1/ uis Bonne,” 
^Mhmrre Bose,” '’’'AYinter Xelis,” and '‘Olon 'Moicean.” 

During the seoon ItKkS I wr<i(e to ten lending fiaiil salesmen in 
Covent Carden and tin* ih''»vii»ce«. asking them to givp iru' the names of 
ten varieties of pi'nrs wliich tliey thougiil they eunhl l^est: excepting 
as to ^^Bon Chreti(ni,” iheir veidi'/t wa*^ by no inoan< unanimnus. 

1 give the list of 12 varhdie.s in iUHordance with the greatest number 
of recommendations; — 


William Bon Chretien. 
Doyenne de Cornice. 
Louise Bonne. 

Benrre Bose. 

Winte? Nelis. 

Beurre Hardy. 


(iJ;(»u Morceau. 

Duchesse D’Angouleinc. 
Beurre Clargeau. 
Sf>nvenie Du Congres. 
Easter Beurre. 

Clapps' Favourite. 


The method of packing pears is well understood, by (lape packers, 
tlie small counts 20 to 32 may be a little more costly, but they seem to 
make l^etler prices than the large counts of 54 to 80. It is, however, 
desirable that the greatest number of pears be packed in a box in the 
most economical manner for shipment to m;ake the trade profitable, and 
they will have to be sold at low prices so as to miable the market to take 
large quantities. 

During the past season some of the shipments arrived in very bad 
condition, tlie fruit being almost entirely rotten. It was subsequently 
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found that these consignments Imd been cold stDred in Capetown for' 
Borne time before sfupment witli a view to regulating the quantities. I 
mnsi ask sliippers Jiot to follow a similar course in future. If there is 
room in the ship tlio fruit t-hould be shipped immediately it is ready for 
dchspatch, even .if it has to be sent by one of the intermediate vsteamers. 
It imift be left to the consignees or agents on this side to decide upon 
arrival of tlie fruit wliether it can stand further cold storage, and the 
agenis will decide hew to ^'(‘guLile the quantities to 1)e put on the market. 

British Coluinbiar. growers have sent over hardy varieties of pears 
‘in bo:;es measuring 20 x 15 \ 10 inches, holding about 40 lbs. each. Each 
fruit was wra])) ed in a piece of paper; tlie sides, top and bottom of the 
boxes were slightly protected by wood wool and paper^ and all the fruits 
arrived in an cxeidlent condition afier a journey of between two and 
thiee weeks. 1 mention tins in case some Cape sldppers may like to 
experiment in c\]>orting pears packed in this method in anticipation of 
the ex[>aTjsiou of the market here. 

Grapes. 

Tlie total sliipmenls of grapes during the pa.st season amount to 
boxes^ against 77,3()T the previous year. Cape grax>es must be 
looked upon as a fairly Jngh-priced fruit, and, as such, the (iciuand is 
ne(’essarily somewhat limited. TJie deiuand will, however, gradually in- 
('!’ as(? when it is more widely known that this frtiif can he obtained in 
the European markets during the winter jnonllis, and 1 sei‘ no reason, 
J) ovi(.U‘d the graphs nrtode in good end sound ('ondition, why these 
markets should not lake SO, 000 boxes of graj>es during the forlijcorning 
season. The reason w^hy the giapes made had prices duiing the 1008 
Sfason w^as not hccau e the shipments were excessivi', hnt Itecause they 
nrr'ved in a laid condition, (1 am dealing with the cause ot' (he bad 
condition in another part of this report.) 

During 10*00 season a marked improvement in tliis icspect was 
noticeable. The first consignments commeneed to arrive during tlie last 
weidv in February, and shipments (’ontinmul up to the middle of May. 

Prices . — The tirst sliipment of ‘^Tiermitage^’ made 3s. Cd. to 5s. for 
10 lbs., but they were of poor quality. During the following week the 
same variety made Os. to 6s. (>d. per 10 lbs., the grapes being of lietter 
quality and in sound condition. 

During the xveek ending Mandi 19th, the following pri(*cs were 
recorded for sound ixrapes: — ITermitage, 5s. Od. to 6g. 6d. : White Hane- 
poot, 5s to 7s.; Tied Hanepoot, 6s. 6d. to 8s. '; Raisin Blanc, 58. to 6s. The 
prices continued at about this level up to the first week in April, whm 
the amounts obtained for red and black grapes showed considerable in- 
crease, viz ,: — Red Hanepoot. 8s. to 9s. 6d.: Barbarossa, 7g. to 8s.; Hermi- 
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Jtage, 6s. 6d. to 8s. Gcl.j VVliite Jlanepoot, 48. (id. to Ss, Gd. ; Jtaisiu Blanc, 
5s, 6d. to 4s. Barbarossa packed in G lb. baskets 4s. Dd., and llaisiu 
Blanc 3s. 6d.. Hermitage packed in G ib. boxes with no wood wool, 
sound, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 9d. During the iollowing weeks the consignments 
received were rather wasty and prices fell in consequence. April 30th; 
/Baisin Blanc, 4s. Gd. to 5s. 9d., 10 lbs., and in 6 lb. baskets, 4s. 9d. ; lied 
-Hanepoot. 4s. (<> 5s. Gd.; White Hanepoot, 2s. 6d. to 3s. The prices for 
the last shipments of llie season were: AVhite Hanepoot, 2<. Gd. to 5s. Gd.; 
Bed Hianepoot, 4s. to 5s. Gd. ; Hermitage, 3s. to 5s., all rather wasty. 

1 kept a fairly comprehensive record of the prices for each week 
rthroughoiit the season, and on averaging those obtained for each variety, 
the rosult is as follows; — 

Red Hanepoot, 7s.; Barbarossa, (Is. 9d. ; llcnniiage, 5s. Gd. ; Raisin 
Blanc, 5s.; and White Hanepoot, 4s. 9d. All the above prices, unless 
otlierwise stated, are for 10 tb. boxes; and for grapes wliich arrived sound 
■or fairly sound I lie jarices for 20 lb. boxes w'ore very nearly double the 
above. 

The hnegoimj: results will sho\v that Red Hanepoot is (he most 
profitable grape (o shij), aiid that black grapes make better prices than 
wdiite. Wliite Ilar.epoot is not suniciently attractive for tin* English mar- 
ket; t1it' buyers are extremely critical and tliey notice the small uuvrks 
and hhmiishes on the berries which do not show’ up ou the rt‘d variety. 

In my last report I urged sliippers not to ship the Black Pj*inc(‘ and 
'French grape, as the berries of these varieties are much too small for this 
market. A huv gi’owers evidently did not read my report, or if they did, 
idisregarded my advice to their cost: a few^ shipments came forward and 
"were quite unsaleable. A Covent (farden salesman, who liad them for 
di<})o*;al. said to me that they w'ore more like currants than grapes, and 
that he <‘ould not sell them. 

1 saw a small shipment of the ‘‘Lady Down Seedling” arri\e. They 
are dark grapes wdth largi* berries growdiig loosely on the buneh, and are 
just tiie kind of grape which this market requires. They approacdi the 
Belgian hot-Kouse grape in appearance, but arc of Ixdtei* flavour. If 
growers were to grow these on trellises, thin them out and ship them in 
chip baskets in crates they would make big prices. 

The class of grape w'hich is desired on this market can be described 
as follows; — Large berries hanging free and loosely on the bunch, red 
and black preferred. l’'he bunches must not he tiglitly grown, nor be of a 
acraggy appearance, but must have a good shape. Tlie grapes must arrive 
fresh, if possible with the bloom : the bunches must not fingered un- 
tueccssarily, but handled only by Ihe stalk. It is absolutely ncc'ossarv that 
*he packers he supplied wdth grape (thinning out) scissors with which to 
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trim the bundles and pick out all the over-ripe, immature or damaged 
berrii's. 

i think it necessary to quote the following paragraph out of my pre- 
'Vioiis report on grapes, as follows : — 

of tlie most important lessons which has been learned in con- 
nection with tije export of Cape grapes, is that the grapes which have 
been bronglit from shady places or on damp soil have proved quite un- 
suitable for transport, whereas those grown on dry, sunny parts on higher- 
lajid and well drained soil, though the berries are much smaller, have 
always travelled well. I must ask the growers to give this matter their 
serious consideration. 1 luive seen large shipments of the most beautiful 
grapes which I know to have been grown m sluidy and moist situations 
arrive here in an absolutely wasty condition, which has caused considei‘a])h* 
loss to the shippers.’’ 

Growers sliould lest the capabilities of their vineyards for producing 
grapes suitable fm’ export by taking advantage of Ihe cold storage ex- 
periment scliame wliich is tonicmplated by ihe Govennneni, and which 
is refeiTcd io under another heading in this report. 

1 inusi, oncn‘ again urge upon growers to iry the experiment of 
thinning out their grapes when the berries arc' al)out Imlt developed. T 
Imow that it is very troublesome? to thin nut grapes which are grown so 
low on tlie ground as the Cape grapes aie usually grown, Imi this is 
hardly a sufficient excuse for not de)ing it at all. Will a few gi’owers 
oblige me by trying a small quantity, am! when they ship tliem, mark the 
boxes and advise me; 1 will thou get special report-i from dealers and 
see the results. I think growt'rs should also consider the ad visal)ility of 
growing grapes for export on trellises with sides and tops, so as to shade 
the grapes from the sun, and keep thorn clear from the ground, and fur- 
ther from the dust; it will also be Jimn* convenient for tliiiming out; it 
will pay them well if they get 6d. to Od. a lb. for their grapes. 

Paching . — Grapes are tile most difficult of all Cape fruit to convey 
to those markets. It is not generally known that the Cape is the only 
country which has succeeded in shipping grapes in cold storage for such 
a long distance, Australia has attempted it for double? the distance, but 
ftjas not yet got out of the experimental stage. Because it is such a deli- 
<jate fruit it requires the greatest care in packing; it# is very necessary 
that this matter should be carefully studied, so as to overcome the diffi- 
culties of transportation, for it is of the greatest importance to the Colony; 
ihat a successful and extensive grape export trade should be developed. 

The class of grape whicdi is exported from the C^ape is considered a: 
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good class of table grape, but to uiaintain this ])ositioii it must look well 
wheu it arrives. It is not usually bought simply as a dessert fruit, more 
particularly during tJje cold winter months, but is largely used for table 
decorative purposes witli ilov^ers. If it is in any way wet or wasty, or has 
lost its bloom, it Jias lost .more than hall* its value, or probably all its 
value to some purciiasers. For these reasons 1 am of opinion that the 
present system of packing in boxes and wood wool is not satisfactory. 
Ii'or this method of packing it is necessary, after cutting the grapes in 
tlie vineyard, to coiivey them in baskets to a packing house on the farm 
where it is possible that the basket is overturned to emi)ty it. The gi-apes 
are then examined, trimmed, wrapped in paper and finally tightly packed 
jwitli woodwool into boxes. IT th(*y are not tightly packed they are apt 
to become damaged very quickly. With all this packing and handling, 
how can the grapes be cxpeeted to arrive in a fresli and attractive con- 
dJthui with their natiii’al haMun)' Growers must remember that it costs 
them 3d. to 3^d. iht Ih. io ship and sell their grapes in England. A con- 
siderable margin must be loft for bad shipments: they must therefoiv^ 
get (id. In Id. per Jh. {e l)i!ng them on the right side. This means thai 
the retailer will iia\e to r-eli al Is. to Is. 3d. per lb. to secure a moderate 
profit, as lie lias also a los'^ h\ waste*. At these priies tlu? buyers want sound 
and attractive fruit, olh*‘rwi<e liv liaying a little more tJuw can buy hot- 
house gi’apes whicli have been tiiiniied out and which are transported in 
baskets so as to maiiilahi th.eir bloom. 

I have noticed that only the cheap varieties of grapes, siu li as the 
41ineria and Sweet A\ater and other inferior imported varieties are 
packed in any sort of packing material (for these cork and sawdufr't are 
used), but for none of tiie better varieties arriving on tliese markei^ is 
any sort of packing used; these are all shipped in baskets iind crates. 
‘Tiiougii the melliod 1 advocate of shipping grapes is based upon the 
principle of other .countries, 1 have had to make several coufeiderable 
modifications, having regai-d to the different conditions and the longer 
♦iourney from the Cape iiarticularly, as it is necessary to make use of a 
non-returnable crate and basket. 

1 have, i may say, devoted much ihoughi xo the saoject, liave made 
many observations and enquiries, and have tried various experiments with 
the object of devising a sclicme by which the grapes can be bi’ought over 
\n a sound and attractive condition, without unnecessary handling, and^ 
nieedless to say, without much additional expense. I therefore suggest to 
shippers that they should try tlie method of packing wiiich I will now 
describe. 
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CiuTEs Am Baskets. 

During the previous season^ some shippers, on my Tecommendation, 
kindly made experimenis by shipping grapes in crates and baskets which 
were forwarded from liiis side. These were large crates containing 12 six 
to seven lb. baskets each, packed in three layers, the total net weight of 
g^rapes per crate being about 80 lbs. Tlu^ experiment proved that the 
grapes would travel exceedingly well in baskets, as they arrived on this 
side fresh and with the bloom still on them. It was, however, found that 
itihe crates were too large to be convenient for the trade. Some losses were 
incurred in consequence of the inside shelves breaking. 

At the commencement of the experiment, as the grapes ]>aeked in 
baskets were new to the trade, buyers were cautious at first to stock tiiem. 
Benefitting by the expe,neiK.e thus gained, and with tlie assistance of the 
manufacturers of crates and baskets in England, a smaller and more com- 
pact crate was devir.ed,. and with a viev/ oE illustrating this new method 
vt packing to the growers J have forwarded to your Department three 
sjiiinple crates, each containing eigJit ?mall baskets in two laiurs. These 
are neat little crates, which will be very convenient to handle, and suit- 
nble for the requirement? of the trade here. 

Tlie tliree samples differ slightly one ironi the other, whicli will 
enable the shippers to decide for themselves wl'iclt they consider tlie most 
suitable for their requirements. 

No. “D' Crate. — Oubude measurement^, 2*) x 16 x 05 ; cost of crate, 
packed in shocks, f.o.b. London, 07?. ptr 100; estimated freight, duty and 
Jandiug charges, 38s.; total cost poi 100, Dndecl Capetown, 130s, (or 

^bout Is. 4)d. racn). 

No. special baskets, to fit the above crate (with bandies), to 
hold 5 lbs. of grapes, 12s. per gross, f.o.b. London. Estimated freight 
fiuty, etc., including margin of profit for importers, IDs.' per gross; total 
cost per gross at Capetown, 22s. 

No. ^*2” Crate, — Outaide measuiements, 254 x 154 x 10, to hold 
eigjht 44 lb. plaited chip baskets, with handles. 'The cost of this crate and 
0x9 baskets will bo practically the same as No. erate. 

No. ^^3'^ Crate. — Outside measurements, 24 x 15 J x 10, to hold 
eight 4 to lb. chip baskets, without handles. The total estimated cost 
pf crates landed Capetown is Is, each. Cost of baskets for same, f.o.b. 
London, 11s. per gross, plus estimated freight, duty, etc., 6?.; total, 17s. 
pel gross, Capetown. 

As a guide to shippers and for the purpose of Comparing the cost of 
Shipping by this method with the present method of packing, I have 
made tl'e following estimate 
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No. “ j " 

No. 2 " 

No. 3 ” 


crate to 

crate to 

crate to 


hold 40 lbs. 

hold 36 lbs. 

hold 32 lbs. 


grapes. 

grapes. 

grapes. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Cost of crate in Cape Town 

' 4 

> 4 

I 0 

Cost of 8 baskets in Cape Town 

' 3 

i 3 

1 0 

Cost of paper and nails 

0 3 

0 2 

0 2 

Railage and dock dues 

0 8 

0 8 

0 6 

Freigfht in cold storage in ship 

Cost of labour on farm for putting up 

3 »» 

3 4 

2 10 

crates, packing, etc. 

London charges reckoned on a basis ot 

I 0 

0 I (.> 

0 9 

about lo per cent. 

2 5 

2 0 

1 

^ 9 


10 10 

9 7 

' 8 0 

Lqual to 

3!‘1- Ib, 

3l lb. 

3d. lb. 


1 tjiiiik it will be agj’eed that my estimates are liberal, and, if com- 
pared with the cost of j-^Iiipping grapes in boxes as pe*' fttateraent in 
another portion of this report, it vrill be found that the grapes shipped 
in boxe* ol 10 Iba.. work out at 3d. per ib. delivered and .sold on this 
^narket. The estimates are on the same basis. 

'i'he baskets should be lined with white, transparent, grease-proof 
[mpcr, and l)e covered with a single sheet of the same pap^x when full. 

The baskets and crates might, with advantage, be got ready some 
times before it is necessary to cut the grapes, and when it is intended 1o 
commence packing, the crates with the empty baskets should be placed at 
convenient spots m the vineyard. 

Thrt packer should be supplied with a btrong pair of grape ciippeis 
and n small, sharp pair of thinningout scissors. He will then cut the 
bunch from tiie vine with the former, hold it by the stem and pick out 
any over-ripe, damaged, or green and small berries. He will also trim the 
Wnch fo as to give it a nice shape. Each bunch of grapes should be laid 
in a single sheet of white sulphite tissue paper of convenient size, not 
Wrapped, and pLaeed gently into its plac.» in the basket. The grapes 
i(hould not he touched by the hand. When tlio baskets are full a sheet of 
white, transparent, grease-proof paper is drawn over the top and fixed 
With a thin elastic band or piece of string, the former being more con- 
venient. The basket should then be placed in its place in the crate. When 
the crate is full, the lid, which has already been stendlled with the re* 
quired maiks for shipment, should be nailed on. The full crates should 
then he foi*wardtd without delay to the nearest railway station. 

It is perhaps well that I should mention that all crates should be 
clearly marked on the upper lid only with tlie following words: — 
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Side Up, Highly Peuishablk, With Ubbat O^ke. 

{And also with the Shippers* and Consignees* Maths.) 

The packer, having first ascertained the weight of the crate and 
baskets when empty, should then weigh the full crate so as to ascertain the 
Diet weight of the contei*tB. A card should then be nailed at the end of 
each crate, giving tlic name of the sliipper airl consignee, or agent, the 
varieties of grivpes and the net contents. 

The advantages 1 clain. for this method of packing are: — 

(<7,) That the gr^ipes will not be handled or fingered while being 
packed; there will be no necessity to send them io a pack- 
ing liouse; nor to wrap them in paper or wood wool. 

(h) That the grapes will travel better and retain their bloom 
and freshness, whilst the percentage of losses in a sliipment 
will be t ofiii^ideriiblv less tluiii under tlie present system of 
packing in boxes. 

(c) That (he basket is a oonvenieut package for the rt'tail trade 
on this side. 

(d) That when the giai»es are oflered fur sale the buyers can 
examine them more readily. It has always been found 
very diflicult for buy^^rs to ascertain the actual condition of 
tlic contents of boxes under tlie present system, and any 
doubt on the subject may effect prices prejudic-ially. 

In \iew of the facts given ah(»ve, I trust that gnnvers of grapes may 
Ifind it in their interest to giv-i tliis system a trial. I do not ask them io 
ship all their grapes in prates and briskets, but think they should make 
experiments woith small quantities 

{To b(' continued.) 


Eighteen-month to two-year-old heifers are ready for breeding. 


Just as soon as the separating is done, lake the skim milk, while yet 
warm, to the calves. 


Activity keeps hens in good laying condition. Loitering fowls get 
fat, lazy, and eggless. 


Don^t strike at the cow that strikes at you because her teats are sore; 
apply a little vaseline to them. 


To wean pigs before they have been taught to eat will give them a 
check for at least two weeks. ' 
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Lucerne Tylenchusm 

A SECOND WAKNING. 


Ih uur January issue we took over from the Cape Agricultural Journal 
an article on Lucicnie Tvlenclius, which it was considered advisable to 
reproduce in view oi' the increasingly large areas which are now being 
planted with jucerne. in the Eebj’uary number of the saiiie journal ap- 
peai>^ a further article (in the same subject^ which we also take the liberty 
of Jcprodueing, at tlu' suggestion of the Chief of the Division of Ento- 
mology and llorticulture. This second warning note is issued in view 
of the fact tliat is highly advisable that parties who may be about to 
plant liKMjrno ho ciuitiiuied lo avoid introducing the pest.” 

The j;cst (the writer of tlie article, Mr. (h P. Lounshiiry, says) is an 
almost microscopic, whitish worm whieli infests above-ground parts of 
the plant. It may base a number of generations in tlie course* of a year, 
but if the conditions become unfavouralile to it, it may rest in a dormant 
condition for many iii>-iitli& at a time. It can come to rest in cut lucerne 
and be restored lo activity at a distant date, when perhaps the lucerne 
that contains it ha*' gone witli manure on to otlicr lucerne lields. Bits of 
stem that contain it may be idown about and thus lead to (‘stahlishmcnt 
in ])!eviously (*lean fields, and soil or rubbish in wdiitfii it has come to rest 
may be spread by farm implements, the feet of animals ami in other 
such ways. 

South African experi^nu-e clearly shows, however, that the post is 
chiefly spread with lucerne seed Tlie circumstantial evidence tliat tliis 
U the case is overwhelming, and whereas fields in which only high-class 
imported seed has been used are clean almost without exception, fields 
sown during the past few years with seed grown in tlie older luc'crne dis- 
tricts of tlie Colony seem almost as often as otherwise to be more or less 
infe-t(*d. So far as has yet been determined, it. is impracticable to dis- 
tinguish infected seed from non-infcctcd seed, and impracticable to 
destroy or remove the infection without killing tlie seed. It is knowm 
that tlie pest enters onion seed in Europe, and the highos^t authoiity on 
the subject, after close study, announced that he could not tell an infected 
seed from a normal one. Seed from badly-infested plants, however, pro- 
duced some infested seedling plants. Onion seed can lie disinfected, it is 
ieaid, by soaking it in dilute sulphuric acid. Lucerne seed, unfortunately, 
itfelf succumbs if subjected to the treatment. 

The Government had Mr. T. F. Dreyer, a South African who is- 
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eiudjing in Germany, visit the chief lucerne districts of France during 
the past season to learn what he could about the pest. Mr. Dreyer 
ultimately reported that he failed to find it in French lucerne fields, but 
that it gave some trouble in lucerne in parts of Germany, where, liow- 
ever, seed was not grown for sale. The French Department of Agricul- 
ture has since sent an assurance that the worm is not a pest in lucerne 
in its country. These facta, taken in conjunction with the fact that 
Colonial fields in which only imported seed has been used are aimost in- 
variably clean, indicate that one is unlikely to introduce the pest with 
high-class Provence (French) seed. By ^^higli-class^’ is meant an article 
that has been cleaned by a reliable seedsman. 

: Farmers may not know ihat most of ihe Provence seed imported into 

South Africa is obtained from English seed houses. The better Eiiglisii 
houses take great care in the cleaning of their supplies, chiefly to 
eliminate dodder and weed seeds, and their operations must dimijiisli any 
chance that Tylenchus accomj)aiiy the lucerne. The wiiter expects to ho 
able to prove positively that infectiem of Tylenchus is mfhin llie vsec’d 
and that it would go with the seed from a much-infested field however 
carefully that seed were cleaned ; but he believes that when a stand of 
lucerne is only very slightly infested, as seems proba])]e in tlie case in 
{Provence when the pest does occur there, th.e chief danger is from bits of 
dirt and stem. * The cleaning of the seed ]>ractised by the best seed houses 
removes most of such foreign matter. In a recent letter, one of tlie firms 
wrote : — 

’’ ^‘As a result of our enquiries we think there need be no fear 

of Tyfenchus devastafrix ‘being imported in the lucerne seed 
if buyers AvilL only take care to buy the finest quality re 
cleancfl seed. . . . We are keening a record respecting 

the aATrage purity, germination, weight per 1,000 grains, 
the pr(‘scnce of doddf^r and Tyle rich its devasiatrix; although 
we have had many samples toted, some as we receive the 
seed, otliers after we have cleaned it, so far we have only 
found Tylenchus devnsiotrix present in two samples, and 
one worm only in each case on particles of dirt in the seed 
befor(3 it liad been recleaned by us. We are attaching great 
importance to the weight per 1,000 grains, as you will 
understand the heavier this is, the better quality the seed 
must be. It is generally accepted that the bolder grained 
the sample is the better the crop will 
There seems a chance that some relatively harmless worm was mis- 
taken for Tylenchus, but it must be accepted that tlie dealer shows by his 
letter that he believes the pest may accompany Provence seed, although iie 
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tfiinks'the risk is slight indeed and that it is largely removed by careful 
cleaning. 

In general, high-class imported seed is, doubtless, safer to sow, as 
regards '.rvlenchus, than unselected Soutli African-grown seed. But in 
the writei'^s opinion the best and safest seed iVjr the Soutli African grower 
to use, when he can make sure of getting it, is sc(‘d grown in this country 
in fields wliich are free of Tylencnus and other communicable trouldes. 
Many fanmvrs can supply their needs from their own farms, and others 
can purchase from farms wliich. hy enquiry or personal inspection, they 
find to be above suspicion, doubtless, too, some fully reliable dealers will 
be able to guarantte tbat wdiat seed they offer was grown in clean fields. 
In this connection it may be mentioned ibat the leading Oudtshoom 
mercliants liave Ixun urged )>y tl-e writer t<» exercise tlu^ most scrupulous 
care in luiyiiig seed for snl(‘. and re(|uestcd to caution ]>rospf (d ivc buyers 
in regard to tlie f)esi 

The infestation is most noticeable in the first crop of the season. 
Lands wliich appear to he very badlv diseased then may seem to have 
recovered almost completely two months later The explanation is that 
the pest makes most headway during the wnnter and early spring wdiilst 
the plant is growing feebly or not at all, and a groat deal of tlio infesta- 
ti^'ii may be removed witli tbo first cuffing. The st'coud cutting of thf^ 
season from a much in fecit- d field may appear to be quite sal isfaotory ; 
but the H'covcrv through the sunimcT is more apparent than real, and 
ex.-iminatiou will show tliat an increasing number of shoots are suceumh- 
ing and that the growtii of top^ f’*om a diseased stool is not nearly so 
heavy as from a normal stool. When spring comes again the gradual de- 
velopment t.f the trouhh' is likely to ht^ only too manifest. 

Fields which it is proposed to spare fo»’ seed production had best be 
ins]>octcd just after growth starts in the early spring. Infested stools 
then (nsi1y hetrav themselves hv their sickly appearance and relatively 
feeble growth. The typically-infesled stool is much swollen and stunted. 
Its surface is generally slightly Avriiddcd and irmrc or le^s discoloured 
where the tliickening occurs, and its pith is brownish. The worms are 
jlisuallv numerous in the discoloured pith and under ilic affected surface, 
but tliey are so minute tliat one can liardly make them out without a 
good magnifying glas-. After tlie Inccrue grow's up the symptom of the 
trouble which is apt to cateli the eye first is a blanching of tlie tonnin d 
leaves. In inspecting a field during the summer when the growth pre- 
vents the crowns from being seen at a glance, therefore, one slionld 
waeh sharply for whitish or abnormally pale tops. White tops do not by 
any aneans necessarily indicate the presence of Tylenchns. but when 
they are seen one should examine the plant for stem sM'dlings. Any jiart 
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•of the stem, from its base to its verj^ top^ mat be swollen in the character- 
istic way described above, and the thickening may extend for several 
{inches or only for a fraction of one inch. Affected stems, as a rule, bear 
few or no seeds, but sometimes one ib aoie to find swellings close up to 
•and even beyond the side stems that bear seed pods. One should inspect 
nl] parts of a field, not a corner or a side only, as it is common for the 
infestation to be in more or less irolated patches. A grower who wishes 
to be well on the safe side had best avoid taking seed even from an 
apparently clean field tliat is only one or two years old if the field was 
grown from seed that was much open to fuspicion, or if the field is on a 
site where lucerne formerly failed from m obscure cause. Tiio young 
field might, percljance, le infected, bnt not to a sufficient extent to attract 
attention. ‘ 

Oudtshoorn farmers are inclined to make light of the Tylenchus. 
They can afford to because their district has already become widely in- 
fested and because under their conditions of farming lucerne witli 
ostriches the pest does not seem to woik as great havoc as it has shown 
itself capable of doing under the conditions pi’evalcnt in some other dis- 
tricts. It will be many years, perhaps, before it is clear liow serious a 
pest Tylenclius is, and meanwhile farmers will do wisely to avoid un- 
necessary risks of introducing it with seed, and also with manure, and 
those tiiat have it in some fields but not others should as far as possible 
avoid acts which might carry infection into the clean ones. 

Infested land should be planted to some other crop for a few seasons. 
Trouble should be taken to extirpate any lucerne that survives the jilough- 
ing, for odd stools that are left are likely to establish bad centres of 
infestation very quickly after the land is planted again to lucerne. In 
SFlurope the IVlenchus infests a great variety of plants besides Incerne, 
^but it is said to change slowly from one plant to another. For this 
reason it probably does not matter much what are used 'as intervening 
-crops. It would seem best for Sotxth African to plant what is known 
will do well after lucerne and can ba utilised to the best advantage. 
Maize is likely to be the most common choice. Tylenchus is sometimes 
very destructive to rye, onions and other crops in Europe when these are 
grown year after year in the same soil; but it is not a pest that is much 
•dreaded because crop rotation is ample to hold it in suppression. The 
fact that lucerne is there grown as a rotation crop, and not as a per- 
manent one as most growers of it would have ij: here, is very likely the 
true explanation of its lack of importance as an enemy to this crop in 
Europe. 

In conclusion, it is again notified that the Government Entomologist, 
Department of Agriculture, Capetown, and the Eastern Province Ento- 
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mologist, Qrahamstown, will report by post on any specimens of lucerne, 
suspected of being infested by Tylenchus, submitted to them by growers. 
Several whole stools, cut ofl' at the ground level, should be sent. 


AgHcutiurai Legislation. 


FUETHEE ACTS PASSED DUEING 1909 SESSION. 


The following are two further Aots of interest to farmers which were 
passed bv ilie Legislature bast general Se.'Sion and which have now been 
promulgated : — 

Act Nck 26, 1910, 

authorise the suspension of Art No, S3, 1896, in rerjard to the Tick 

Birdr 

1. The Governor may from time to time by Proclanxation suspend 
the operation of Law Xo. 33, 1R9G. in regard to the bird known as 
JBuphaga erythrorhyncha, the Tick Bird (red beak) or Ihlnlanynti, Such 
Proclamation mey extend to the whole of the Colony or to any specified 
part or parts, and may be revoked by a like Proclamation. 

Act Xo. 27. 1910, 

^^To make certain provision with regard to the purchase and disposal of 
lands acquired for Sriilemenisf^ 

1. The sums paid by the Government, as shown in the schedule to 
this Act, for the farms mentioned therein shall be a charge upon moneys 
borrowed under the authority of Part of the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Act, No. 44, 1904. 

2. Nothing contained in Part TI. of tlie Agricultural Do^elopment 
Act, No. 44, 1904, shall bv? denied to require tliat the procedure therein 
indicated must be followed in order that any rural land puridiased for 
the settlement thereon of persons of European descent may ho paid for 
out of moneys borrowed under Part Y, of the Act, but such moneys may 
be expended in the purchase of land for tb? said purpose, in whatsoever 
manner the land may be acquired. 

3. .Any lands purchased by the Government under the authority of 
this Act, including those mentioned in the schedule, may be laid out and 
disposed of by the Government for the purpose of placing settlers thereon, 
by lease or by sale, in such manner and upon such conditions and with 
such reservations for commonage and other public purposes as the Gov- 
'Cmment may determine. 
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>4. Section 68 of the Agricultural Development Act, No. 44, 1904, is- 
hereby repealed. 

Schedule. 

Farm. . Sums paid. 

£ B. d. ' 

Portions of Eendvogel Vki, Klip River County . . 7,610 3 0 

Dubbelrecht, Vryheid District 2,802 13 10 

Hartebeestbult and A’lei Plaats, Vryheid District 3,749 1 6 


£14,070 IS 4 


The Position of East Coast ^ Feverm 


OUTBREAKS DURING FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 


The Chief of the Velerinai v Division (Mr. W. M. Power) furnishes the 
following list of outbreaks c-f East Coast Fever that have occurred during 
the period 20th February to 19th March: — 

Wee/nen Division . — Outbreaks on t!\e farms ‘‘^Buslinian Itiver Mouih/^ 
^"Town Lauds.'^ 

Ladysmith Division , — Outbreaks on the farms “Alexandria,'"’ west of 
.main lino, ^^Nooitgedaelii,” west of main line, “AHaaks Plaats” (sub- 
division of “Georginia” and “Vlaaks Plaats)”, “Gigt Kop” (suh-divisioii 
of ^T)oorn Kraal.”) 

Utrecht Division . — Outbreaks on (he farm- “Klipfonteiri,” “Palmiet- 
fonfein.” 

Krantzhop Division . — Outbreaks on the farms ^OCrom A"lei” (sul)- 
division of Varken's Vlei’D, ^^Luoky Hall” (sub-division of ^Tuck^s 
Hill”). 

Lion's River Division . — Outbreaks on the farms “Hopedale” (sub- 
division of ^^eltevreden”), east of main line, ^^Selsby” (sub-division of 
^‘The Daxgle”), west of main line, ^^Kewstead” (sub-division of ^^Gcelhout 
Boom”), east of main line. 

Camperrlown Division.— Onihveak on the farms ^'Spring A^allev/' 
'a^lova Dale ” 

Richmond Division . — Outbreaks on the farms '^Cliffside” and 
/'Sunnyside,” ^'Misty Home” (sub-division of ^'Driefontein”). 

Twopo Outbreaks on the farms 14 ” 'location Ko. 
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"Stuartstown Commonage/^ ^"Erskine/^ ^‘Welcome Home/"" ‘‘Mission 
Station on Umtwalumi Falls/" 

Bergville Division.’^ — Outbreaks on the fanns '^Mt. Hilda"" (sub 
division of “Honger’s Poort""), “Emmadale/" 

Lower Uhnzimlculu Division. — Outbreaks on the farms “Nestor/" “La 
Trappo/" “Patwa's Location/" “Oldenstaat/" “Attenbnrg/" “Oldenstaarlt/' 
^Ttfarburg Settlement/" “Freedwald/" 

Umgeni Division. — Outbreak on the farm “Portion of Langehoop/’ 
Umvoii Division. — Outbreaks on the farms “Harden Heights 
'Wattle Co/" (sub-division of “Houghton""), “Burnips"" (sub-division of 
^Welverdient""), “Hcneystone"" (sub-division of “Hartebeost Vlakte""), 
“Burleigh/" “Bridgeford"" (sub-division of “24""), “Normanby"" (sub- 
division of “Vogel Vlei""), “Louis Hale"" (sub-division of “Driefontein""), 
“Boschfontein/" “Excelsior’" (sub-division of “Stonehenge"" and “Bloemen- 
daal""), “Stonehengt?/" “Olivefontein/" “Do Rust"" (sub-division of 
“Rust"’), “Mountain View/" “Redgates"" (sub-division of “Mispa""), 
“Mistley."" 

New Hanover Division. — Outbreaks on farms “Sherbrook"" (sub- 
division of “Camel Hoek”), “Mooi Plaats/’ “Clan Syndicate’" (sub- 
division of “Jepson"s Vlei""), “The Avenue"" (portion of “York Settle- 
ment^’), “Welverdient/" 

No record is kept of outbreaks in the following Magisterial Divisions: 
^ — The whole of the Province of Znluland, the whole of tlie Victoria 
^County, Vryheid, Ngotshe, Babanango. Paulpietersburg, and IJmsinga. 


Among the Farmers, 


THE ASSOCIATIONS DTTRINO THE MONTH. 


NOODSBERG ROAD. 


‘At the annual general meeting of the Noodsberg Road Agricultural 
Association, the President (Mr. F. Reiche, J.P.), delivered the following 
^address : — 

“Gentlemen, — I have the pleasure of presenting herewith my annual 
teport at the close of the tw^elfth financial year of our Association. 

“Unfortunately the state of the country did not permit holding a 
show last year. I should lie glad if the altered circumstances would en- 
♦courage us to hold one this year. It would no doubt bring fresh life 
into our Association and our meetings. 

“Our principal thoughts during the year f^outred in the East Coast 
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f>?ver, which, after all, entered the district and spread from farm to*' 
farm, despite all precautions. One ren^edy after another has been tried,. 
hut all in vain, and whether the Otto cure cr preventive which is the^ 
present straw held out to the farmer will prove of any more use in the- 
end than all the other inocmlations and remedies remains to be seen. 
However, let us hope so, although we have no reason to feel confident 
a 4 ' yet. 

'^The mealie crop last year was a good average one,* and with the' 
Ivrge areas planted nowadays, tlie increase from year to year is consider- 
i ble. The Natal Cooperative Mealie Growers^ Union did good work in 
t . (porting, and the prices obtained were most satisfactory in comparison 
to local prices. Fanners are well advised to join, the Union for the 
purpose of disposing of their crops. A great advantage is the advance 
of 7s. (id. per bag on the mealies which is paid to you as soon as they are * 
shipped. 

“The kafir corn is losing much favour in the district, as the prices 
for the last season were low and unremnnerative. 

•'Black wattle growing remains a god paying industry, and an enor- 
mous acreage is yearly added to the exi.sting plantations throughout the 
Colony. There is no branch of fanning more in general favour at pre- 
Hcnt, .1 believe. 

“1 have niucJi pleasure in congratulating the WaHbnrg Sw'eet Potato 
f^rowei’s' Association on its energy and well-deserved success. The es- 
itnblishment of a starch factory in the district, I understand, is well 
assured, and there is no reason to doubt its ultimate success. Sweet 
potato growing got a fresh start ihrough this Association, and a payable 
unlimited market will be provided for this article. With suitable soil 
Jio crop docs pay better, and it is just a crop for the small fanner. 

“In concluding, J thank our secretary and treasurer for the work 
he has done, and all tiic memlicrs who have taken an interest in our 
Association, and I ask you to continue supporting the Association.’^ 

The Treasurei-’s report was as follow^s — 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen,^! have much pleasure in submit- 
ting to you herewith balance-sheet for the twelfth finanoiaP year ending, 
to-day, and closing with a credit Vailance of £323 10s. 4d., which is 
a fev' pounds less Ihan last year’s Imlance. Yon will notice that the ex-; 
penditure during tins year has been exceedingly low, but I am sorry tO' 
state that only the trifling sum of £7 ISs. subscriptions has been paid”, 
in. Miunhers should hear in mind that unless the subscriptions are paid* 
leguhirly it is impossible to keep the finances of the Association in a 
!i‘ealthy state. 

“The balance-sheet has been duly audited by Mr. W. Misaelhorn,, 

I tnist t^t it may be found’ in order.” 
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Experiment Ferm Reports. 


CENTRAL EXrETilMENTAL FARM. 


Of work at this Station, the Manager, IMr. A. Reid, ro])ortR aa 
follows: — On the H)th January T resumed duly afti r an absence of three 
nmnth^, having had enteric fever. A rain fa 11 of 5K2 inches was re- 
corded in January, and for February '1-48 indies. 

A large area of iTJot crop-? lias lieen iilanted in good condition, and 
gives ev(‘rv ])roini.se of d<dng well. 

1’he grouTid rec-eived a dressing of lbs. suj>er. and 100 Ths. 
tnurir.te pctasli ];er acre, aiid vin* Sw(d(‘s an additional dressing of farm- 
yard rnannre. 

'rii(‘ jirocess of ridging and planting was done in one operation 

The varities (’omprise: — 

Swedes. — Goliath Swedes, Kangaroo, Garton^s .Model .Swede, Cari- 
bfs Prize Winner, Magninn Boimm, Kinaldiss Improved Swede. 

dhirnips. — Purple Top Aberdeen, Green Top Aberdeen, Devonshire 
Greystone, Green Globe, White Globe, Purple Mammoth. 

('arrols. — Aliringlmm Long Red, James^ Intermediate, White Bel- 
gian, St. Valery. 

Fifteen acres of rape has been nut in, part drilled and part liroad- 
casted. An area of huckwlieat has been planted, as also a section with 
peas. 

A Lui:^vtiire of bar](‘v rape, mustard, ehicoiy, thonsaiv.l-headed kale, 
and rib grass has been planted in tin' mcalie drills, and broadcasted on. 
a strip on tlie vlei. 

The weather havS been unfavourable .[or hay cutting, and 200 hales 
only Inive been carted to the sheds, Japanese Millet. Phalaris, and 
Paspaliun has been cut, baled, and secured. 

In the beginning of February 33 native convicts wore received, and 
have proved satisfactory. 

Potatoes are at present being harvested. 

On January 2 lt;h a troop of horses, numbering 31, were sent to 
GmnPs Castle Game Reserve to avoid horsesickness. 

Sufficient native labour is now available. , The troop of mules arc 
healthy and in good working condition; the only casualty to stock in 
this branch has been the death of an eland. 

ALEXANDER RETT), 

Farm Manager. 


4ih Miirch, 1910. 
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Shbbp. 

The Wool Expert, Mr. J. J. McCall, reports at considerable 
length on this subject for the two months under review. As most of 
this is matter of considerable interest, his remarks are published in full, 
as follows ."Owing to the absence of students from the farm, I have not 
been able to ivork the flocks as I would otherwise have done, but still I 
have got through whatever work was absolutely necessary wdth the ordi- 
nary farm labour. I took the rams out from the various ewe flocks on 
the 2e5th of January, they having been running together fo^ two months. 
The lambing will thus start on the 23rd April. Whilst putting the sheep 
through the yards I cleaned and trimmed them, as the soft green grass 
w’as showing the usual effects. During the month the maggot fly was 
very troublesome and many of the rams suffered in consequence. I had 
to fall back on the old-tried preventative “Stockhalm tar/^ although I, 
as a rule, deprecate its iise on wool. The month has been a very trying 
one on account of the excessive rainfall; but the Lincolns and Merinos 
have done well, considering the rough time. 

The netting for encclosing the upper portion of the farm for sheep 
grazing is now to hand, and the work of erecting it will he taken in 
hand at an early date. 

1 am at presciii erecting a drafting yard which, although made from 
rough bush stakes, will obviate all the usual hand-catching and dragging 
which is, as a rule, the custom in South Africa. I will be able to draft 
a flock into three lots in the one operation, and also provide a suitable 
pen for dosing and branding without the necessity of catching each in- 
dividual sheep. It is my intention to dose all the sheep with the blue- 
stone drench recommended in the late ^‘'Trans\aal Agricultural Journal,'^ 
as many of them look ‘’Vormy.’^ 

On the 24th of January Mr. J. C. Walker, a late student, arrived to 
assist me in my work with the sheep, he being desirous of obtaining 
additional experience in return. During the month I gave a demon- 
stration in the handling of wool at ‘TJitzicht,'^ Greytown district, which 
was fairly well attended, but rain again was rather against a large gather- 
ing. 1 took Student Dumat with me to give him a further insight into 
practical work. The merino rams which were on lease to Mr. Blaker, of 
Estcourt, were returned during the month, and looked very w^ell indeed. 
We have been able to fill a few orders during the month for rams and 
ewes at satisfactory prices for both buyer and seiiers. I have still a 
few pure-bred haired Persians, and one or two cross woolled Persian- 
Merino rams which I could spare. The deaths for the month were 
slightly under half per cent., but if the weather does not take up soon 
I anticipate a rather heavy mortality during the incoming month. Since 
the beginning of the year until the time of writing, I have been able to 
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secure four himgry-looking kafir dogs, which used to give the sheep a 
jmserable time at night, besides killing several of them. I anticipate 
further success in that direction. February has been a very trying time 
for the sheep on this farm. There has been rain on 23 days during 
the month — one week totalling 7 inches, which included a fall af almost 
3 inches in two hours. The later storm was the cause of a considerable 
portion of the boundary fence along Eeitspruit being washed down, but 
I have now arranged to have the damaged fence re-erected a little 
further out from the spruit on the rising gronnd, to avoid a repetition 
of the damage. The new sheep-drafting yards are complete with the 
exce])tion of the gates, which I will have made, and hung during the 
incoming inontli. I'lie drench which I have used on the sheep does not 
ap}jear to have had any beneficial effect in freeing them from intestinal 
Jind tape worm. To make sure of the fact, I took six of the worst of the 
lambs and kraaled them for 25 hours without food or water. I gave 
each of tliem 40 c.c. of the bluestone solution (made up of H oz. sulp. of 
copper to 2 galoiis of water). This being an exceptionally strong dose, 
I anticipated some mortality afterwards, but none occurred. After 
drenching I left the animals for another three hours, when I admisterod 
3 oz. of warm castor-oil to each of them I had them in a sTuall clean, 
pen and watched for results for a further four hours, but I failed to find 
any parasites in the excreta which they passed. I turned them out into 
the paddock in the evening. On the fourth day they were still alive. 
At your request, 1 forwarded one of those lambs to the Chief Veterinary 
Division for examination. 

In this connection, it may prove useful to remark that the lambs 
which were dropped prior to September, are all strong and healthy, 
whilst the spring lambs have been unthrifty and show lack of stamina. 
I have arranged it this year that the lambing will be over by the end of 
June, and I anticipate more success in rearing tlie young stock than I 
am having at present. We have a fairly varied assortment of tpyes of 
sheep on this farm, but, as I anticipated, none of them have approached 
the Merino for hardiness and adaptability. They were barely twelve 
months old when they were received here last August — ^most of them 
had not cut their 2 teeth — and they had just been imported. I have not 
had a death amongst them since the 21st of December last, and there 
are just under 500 of them. I have come to the conclusion that on this 
farm the sheep which will provie most suitable will be a small-framed 
thrifty animal, and I think I can evolve just such a type out of the 
Merino ewes which we now have. 

The lincoln ewes have also come through the trying time of thie 
past two months, very creditably, and I am convinced that 90 per cent, 
of the flock have undeniably splendid constitutions. I have been agree- 
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ably Hurprisod at the way they have held their own since their impor- 
tation. 

The Hanips are giving me cause to have considerable doubts as to 
their suitability for veld like Cedara, they donT seem to do well at all, 
although I have given them every opportunity to do so. 

Although the flocks are comparatively free from ticks, it is my 
intention as soon as the weather improves to resume dipping until the 
colder weather intervenes to render the practice undesirable. 1 am 
hopeful of avoiding the ravages of heart-water during the incoming 
winter by overcoming the “Boat-tick," which causes the evil. While on 
the subject of dipping, I may here remark that on reading my report in 
the “Agricultural Journal" for December last, 1 was struck by the un- 
happy method in which I expresed myself when speaking of Cooper’s 
Powder. I meant to convey the idea that it was an ajuicle vvliici., while 
perfectly safe, used according to diicctions was apt to have unlooked-for 
effects when used at a much higher strength than that given in the 
^Hnslrudions for vsef' wluch are on every packet, f have yet to expreiss 
an opinion on its effects when used at close intervals of time, and 1 re- 
gret the circumstances that have arisen to prevent my completing experi- 
ments which were being (jonducted with that end in view, with other 
dips as well as Cooper’s. 

As the shearing season for Natal iong wools (comhings) will l)e over 
by the end of the approaching month, it is my intention to put before 
you a review of the wool season, in so far as it concerns my worK, and 
the endeavours of the sheep farmers to meet altered conditions. Between 
now and the commencement of next wool season, 1 siialJ, with your j)er- 
mission, be glad to clasify and cull ewes and rams for any farmer %vho 
desires my help, so I will feel gratified if those who intend to avail them- 
selves of my services will give me fairly long notice of the time mosfl 
convenient and suitable for themselves, so that systematic arrangements 
may be made. 

Orchard. 

The Government Orchardist, Mr. C. B. Parsons, reports as follows 
for the month of January: — 

This month has been the busiest in dealing with fruit yet seen, 

. lievenue amounting to about £39, which figure constitutes a modest re- 
cord for the orchard. I am afraid, however, that the money making 
end is now in sight for this year, as only some few peaches and laAe 
plums remain. Fruit has been marketed at Johannesburg, Durban, and 
Maritzburg, The Johannesburg prices give very poor te turns, and J 
find the Durban market by far the best. I have succeeded in filling with 
fruit practically all bottles in stock. A distinct improvement is to be noticed 
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dn evaporated fruit, especially with plums. The peach crop this year is 
' <oi)siderably smaller than last, nor do the fruit compare as favourably. 
1 shall have my little surplus for drying purposes. I’he assistance of 
students has been much missed this year, as with a stalf only of unex- 
jerienced kafirs, it is difficult to make all things work smoothly. 1 have 
Cl I lie my best for the College, and have given the Matron a busy time, 
bupjilying nearly 800 lbs. of fruit for jam making. 


WINKEL SPEUIT EXPERIMENT FARM. 

This station having been made the headquarters of the School of 
. Agric'ulture while certain alterations and improvements were being 
-effected at Cedara, a large amount of work has been got through, of 
uhich the Manager, Mr. W. J. Johansen, reports as follows: — 

VVinkel Spruit Experimental Farm, 

March ^th, 1910. 

.\lthough we were very late in commencing our planting this season, 
.mostly all drops, including a manure section of chicory, were in by 
January lJ3th, and owing to the favourable growing conditions of the 
Nunllier since most of ilie crops have made good headway, and some good 
fields should he <ibtairied. In Jaraiary 3-26 inches of rain fell, and in 
February 3-38, with the tenqieraturc ranging Irtan 80 to 85 in tlie shade. 
If one (*oii](1 depend on getting the same weather conditions each season 
it would be far better to plant maize here from tlie l^tli Dei'imiber to 
January 2()th, as the grub is llien finished, and the young crop has every 
opportunity of making good headway. 

Early in February 19 students, yourself. House Idaster, Biologist, 
and carpenter were stationed here and some useful work has beeu carried 
* out. 

The students, in addition to receiving daily lectures, have been 
busy thinning and transplanting maize, planting cane and bananas, 
ploughing, harrowing, making roads, clearing bush, surveying, cleaning 
crops, pulling down and re-erecting students ((uarters fixing up maize 
•crib thinning out banana plantation, planting trees, etc. 

The Inanda varieties of eane which were removed to the vlei in 
September, 1908, made excellent growth, some of the varieties maturing 
at 14 months. Owing to very heavy rain in September, and during the 
only break we had from cane-cutting, we were unable to plough the land 
set aside for these varieties, and consequently they were not planted out 
dn evaporated fniit, especially with plums. The peach crop this year is 
again until the end of December^ and this was unfortunate, as there is 
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rot mueli doubt that cane planted early in September hae a; marked adr^ 
vantage over canes plairted later in the season. 

Two varieties imported in February, 1908, have been cut the second^ 
time and also planted on the vlei. 

The folowing are the varieties of cane now planted here, excluding) 
IJba, Lorisier, and Green Natal: — 


V 

e 

z 

Varieties. 

Colour, 

(t: 

i 0 
c 

Z 

Hxibit. 

j 

Anlisfua B 

Greenish VeWow 

I 

A ching 

2 

„ B 95 

Biown.. 

3 

lirect 

3 

B 109 

Pink 

9 

Semi Elect.. 

\ 

Honolulu Rose Bamljoo ... 

Rio' oncdfB-JOwn and Green 

9 

Erect. 

5 

Queensland No. 3 ... 

Cnreen and Yellow 

i 

Erect 

6 

No a ! 

Da.k Red 

8 

A ching 

7 

Duncrara D 95 

Biowni.sb Yellow ... ... 

5 

Erect 

8 

I.) bib 

J.ight Brown ... 

3 

Semi Elect. 

9 

l> 145 • • j 

Yellow 

1 

Aichiru 

10 

D 109 ... ! 

B igbt Brown ... ! 

7 1 

Erect. 

] I 

Honolulu Lahauier ... 

Ri 1 * boned Pink and G cen , . . 

i 1 

Semi Erect. 

12 

Home ... 

Brown and Yellow 

5 

Elect. 


Demerara D 9? 

Brownish Yellow 

’4 

Erect. 

14 

D 74 

, Green... 

I ^3 

Erect, 

15 

E|?yptian Nos. J 6, 17. 18 ... 

i Not determined, not yet cut 



r6 

Swinga ... 

Green, very much like 

Uba 

newly planted. 


The D 74, which is a green cane, has made splendid growth since- 
received in 1908, and from a few sets 23 lines have now been planted. 
This cane is much like Uba cane in colour and appearance, only mucli 
thicker, and gives every evidence of being a good rattooner. 

A small lot of this cane should be available for distribution ne3dit' 
season, but not until about November or December. 

The Egyptian canes are now making excellent growtli; and will be 
ready for transplanting in September. 

Several varieties of Bamboo were obtained and planted out last 
May, and, with the exception of Bambusa Large Green, all are doing well. 

Varieties aie Bambusa Mitis, Bambusa, Plexnosa, Bambusa Simoin 
13-a Whipstick, B-a Mitake, B-a Large Green, B-a Swochiki, B-a viriria 
glaucesce n, B-a guilioe, B-a fortunii, B-a variegata, and B-a dendroca* 
lamus inemhranaceus. 

Owing to an oversight the results of the Distance of Planting Sugar 
Cane were not forwarded to you with the manure results, and the follow^- 
ing table again proves the better results are obtained from the closer;* 
plantings. - 
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Plots. 

Area. 

Feet 

Between 

Row's. 

c 

t; « 

. 1 iiC ^ 

n 

Cut January, 1906. 

Cut Sept., 1907. 

Cut October, i909«- 

lbs. per 
plot, 

tons per 
acre. 

lbs. per 
plot. 

tons per 
acre. 

lbs. per 
plot. 

tons per 
acre. 





lbs. 

tns. It s. 

lbs. 

tns. lbs. 

lbs. 

tns. lbs. 

iB 


5 

3 ft. 

948 

28 1,880 

1,48] 

48 860 

1.663 

49 1,780. 

73 

1 - 


>> 

4»i20 

30 1,800 

4»5*3 

3, 1.695 

5.584 

41 1,760 

74 


>» 

4 ft. 

4,81. 

36 165 

4.73* 

35 965 

5255 

39 82s 

75 

j ot an 

if 

5 i» 

4,880 

36 1,200 

4,253 

3* 795 

5*0*5 

37 »,22S 

7b 

) acre 

it 

6 „ 

4 954 

37 3*«> 

43*2 

32 815 

4829 

36 1,»25 

77 

) 

6 ft. 

3 ♦> 

5.853 

36 1,162 

5 378 

33 • 225 

6, 1 28 

38 60a 


1 * 2 b 

,, 1 

>> 

4 M 

4^23 

25 537 

5,044 

1 3* *,050 

6072 

37 » .90o 

P 

[ of an j 

it 

5 

5.001 

3 > 5*2 

! 5»*^9 

i 32 612 

5,622 

35 235. 

8o 

1 acre. 

tf 

b 

4921 

30 1.512 

; 5 f *^^ 

i 31 1,700 

5662 

35 775 

8i 

-- 

7 it 

3 if 

! 5*853 

31 920 1 6,198 

! 33 628 

6,191 

33 553 

82 

1 

j 

4 M 

! 

29 1.I2S 

5497 

1 29 1,092 

6,178 

33 4«3 

2 ^ ' 

r of an I 

tf 

5 *, 

1 5 545 

29 1,609 

5,228 

28 201 

57*06 

27 889 

84 

! acre. ! 

„ 1 

0 

1 4.859 

26 239 

45*8 

i 24 568 

4i95o 

26 997 

i B 

1 

i 

3 ft 

i 1 .obj 

22 1,666 

*»*49 

i 24 1,407 

1,130 

24 590 


Mulos are coiitiiiuaily ploiigliiug and are keeping in good condition,. 
Although for a couj)Je of months lahoiirors ^\c^o hard to get, there* 
arc* uii abundance to be had at present, 

N. JOHA^CSEX, 

Manager. 


In stdeeting brood sows, alwa 3 's choose those M'iiose mothers have' 
been profitable breeders. 


Pigs from mature sires and dams grow faster and feed l>etter, every- 
thing else being equal, 

Any breed of chickens will do on the farm, but it is not a good plan’ 
to have several breeds around. Cocks changed once a year is a good plan,. 


At the present day more than 50 publications are printed for the 
poultry industry alone, and more than a thousand poultry shows are held: 
yearly in the TJnited States and Canada together. Canada has taken a*, 
stronger hold of market poultry than has the United States because the* 
fattening of fowls for the -export trade has been fosterad and helped by 
the Government till the quality has been wonderfully improved, and it 
Jtes become a great money-making adjunct to the farm. 
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Foremiry Keports for Jouuory ond 
FoJbraary. . 

AFFORESTATION. 


In the absence of the Chief Afforestation Officer^ his Assistant, Mr. 
"T. 11. M. Pole, reports as follows: — 

During the month under review, like the last, the work that hai? 
occupied most of the available labour has been the felling of burnt 
Eucalyptus plantations to allow of free copicing. The plantation run- 
ning elcng the Eastern Boundary on Winters Hill has been cut down. 

Stripping operations have been pushed forward, and every hour of 
annshine taken advantage of, but drying has been a very slow process, 
owing to the amount of damp weather, which was almost continuous 
from lOtli to 31st, the total rainfall being 5.82. The Bark Cutter (A., 
Collins’ Patent) was got into w^orking order, driven by the ^‘Gardener” 
‘Oil Engine, and 8,603 lbs. of bark were cut, bagged, and consigned to 
Messrs. Eeid & Acutt, Durban, Packing of this consignment had to be 
done by hand, which was very* unsattsfuctory, but a Collins’ Patent 
Packer ha»i now been secured, which will greatly facilitate operations 
in this <lirv3ction in future. 

The reviinue realised from Nursery sales during the month was 
£37 4s 9vil., ugainst £26 2s. Id.,, for the same period in the previous year. 
These figurei4 are exclusive of Bark sales, 

Ge.aeral nursery work has been carried out in spare time, and some 
l'i,610 Cupressus Ivsitanica have been pricked off and a large quantity 
of shocK prepared for show puiposes. 

Some iarge trees were planted in Faim Poultry runs lo provide shade 
for the birds. 

The collections of trees on either side of the C. A. O.’s house have 
been hoed and all weeds removed, Cynodon grass is being laid down 
between the infcs with a view to forming a lawn in the near future, 
which, when established and frequently mown, will cause these spots to 
be attractive features on this section c#f the Farm. 

Forestijr Foster reports that he has now got the Hydraulic Kam into 
■working order, and it is giving satisfaction. His work has been hindered 
by wet Meath sr, having had 5.78 inches during the month j he has, how- 
•ever, contrived to get the sawing completed, boxes made, andl some 3,000 
transplants established in boxes. Hoeing operations at this Station havft 
been pushed fon^^ard, but have been hindered by the truancy of the 
natives. 
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CONSEllVATION OF OROWJf FOBESYS. 

The Cliier lore&t Officer, Mr. G. ii. iJavies, reviews work ii3 thf 
Grown Forefcis during February: — 

Numerous losses by river fjoods tiuring February point tiie moral 
with which 1 aomduded inj report for January; sudden floods are the 
very signal feavure of a disforested ('ountry. The losses included several 
Kivet of -Etirofeuns and natives, quantities of stock and agricultural 
pioduce, bridges \mshed awaj, and much damage all over the Colony. 
The Ingwwiigvrdue River, w4ijch is a boundary of Natal for some distance, 
rose to its gr(Miest recorded height, and drowned two members of the 
Police; a little.- otreain — the Ixopo— -washed away a ir.ain road bridge of 
many years’ slunding; and Forester Garland reports enormous quantities 
of pumpkins, with t)odies of sheep and goats, and oven of ]ialives, seen 
in the swoolicn Fmkomaas. Similar reports come from many forest 
fStations, and Forester Tustin states tliat the Impetvene, w'hicli flows 
through the foreiit, carried big logs and quantities or small wood into tue 
adjoining location, where the natives will now have plenty of fuel in 
cunscMjueiitu. Hii also reports tliai iigJitning struck abont thirty yards 
from the Forest l^odge and made a furrow^ ten yards long, an alarming 
experience. 1 kaow' a spot, on a ridge aliove, where a similar furrow 
was made abvuit eighteen years ago, i»ui that w^ai:! nnich further off. At 
Ngomi, 1 ovcntor Foster reports over ten inches of rain between 26th 
January and iCdh February, hut 1 Ijolieve that is nothing to the fall in 
i^ome other ))lacos: the ineterologu?a.l returns being only for the calendar 
month. 

Natal V great need is reservoirs; and of the two kinds of tlicse — 
forests and dams — the natural is infinitely the better. The artificial is 
desirable too, but it is liable to gi\c way under the strain^ inseparable 
from a disforesti’d surface, and all dams should have iluur catchment 
areas densely v^ooded. In fact, the two kinds of reservoirs should go 
together and be? complementary; and the consideration which axiplies to 
artificial reservoij’S applies also to every river and little stream in the 
•Colony. We have alienated a great deal too much of our river hanks 
f^'ithout precautions for their reboisement, and tlie primarj^ source of 
agricultural weiallh rushes spoil-laden into the sea destroying as it goes. 
Some day we shall admit the necessity for a forest law applicable to all 
lands, jmblic and private, and backed by sufficient nienhs to enforce 
protection for tin,* surface of the country and all it bears. 

The result of the analysis of the Salunvana bark mentioned in my 
last report is that it contains 9.09 per cent, of tannin. Such is, of 
course, no final valuation of the bark, as much richer sources of tannin 
make very poor leather. In America the bark of the hemlock-spruce, 
which yields less, than the above, is largely used for its excellence; and 
the Ngomi waterboom may make a superior h'ather for all we can tell. 
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Practical testa ai'e needed for this and many othor things : only yesterday 
(I pointed out to the District Engineer, Durban, that waterboom and 
ether native timbers tried as railway sleepers should be as well seasoned 
for comparison with the imported article. 

Mr. C. Phi}>6on has taken charge of Bulwer forest district during the 
absence of Forester Purser, and Has been treoching several insecure 
beacons at the Xotsheyaki. Others must await the return of the Fores- 
cer to locate. Mr. Surridge having retired in order to he free to visit the 
Old Country, Mr. J. x\. C. Auld takes charge of the Upper Umkomaas 
district. Forester Auld will doubtless take as much interest in his new 
trust as in bees and other things, and I expect much as'^istance from him. 

Forester Fernando has been replacing failures in his avenue of 
deodars from surplus slock. Field mice were the cause of these fail- 
ure'^, and they and buck have also danmged Ihe Finns Canariensis 
planted ou a spur of the Binkazeni; but a large preportion of these have 
coppiced freely and are vigorot:s in spite of hostile treatment. The 
experimental sowing of Pindron — Abies Webbiana — in 1907, with seed 
<»upplied by the Forest Department, Punjaub (Lai^ore), has proved a 
failure; only one seedling remaining, in a condition, apparently, of sus- 
pended animation. Forester Chilvers has sent you seed of Black Stink- 
wood: the scarcity of these miniature acorns is probably due to the free 
eoppicing habit of the species. Forester Tustin lias been transplanting 
yellowwoods, and Forester Booster has planted waterbomu in place of 
those felled for building the ^Ngomi Police quarters. Forester Tarboton 
has patrolled up the coast of Zuhiland, at the risk of fever, which iA 
very bad just now. B’orester Household has been on special duty to the 
plantation at Nqutu, which he tijids to have been badly treated: lu*aviiy 
cut where thinnest, whilst parts are left crowded, and mtalie garden^ 
made inside it. I'orester Mason, in a lengthy report of gn^t special 
interest, mentioiw noticing a wattle plantation gi*own by a native, and 
suggests that similar ciaerprise should be encouraged in native loca- 
tions. As the natives are responsible for the destruction of much bush 
I heartily concur. 

Several I'oresters report observation of game of all kinds, especially 
bush-buck. Ibrester Tustin seized a steel trap of Brobdignagion pro- 
proportions in the Kavine forest near the Umtamvuna, and would have 
been caught and had his leg broken by it if it had been set. He now 
has it on exhibition at the Impetyene Forest Lodge. Forester Symons is 
now back at Giant^s Castle, and reports that the 37 horses from Oedara 
are all well. He has acquired a good hull terrier, which, hef hopes, wil 
account for jackals, ITorester i’ernando reports the successful prosecu^ 
tion of four natives caught poaching in the Xaliavina forest; one being 
fined £5 and the others birched. 
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Soimnce and the Farmarm 


NOTES OF INTEliEST BY FARMING EXPERTS. 


Poultry-keeping is, and will remain, one of the most profitable under- 
takings of its kind, just because it cm be exactly and easily quite the 
reverse. — J ames Shaokleton. 


Maize and Moisture. 

Each corn plant in the field is a pump, and the larger the leaf 
surface on each stalk the greater the capacity to pump water from the 
soil into the air. In southerly latitudes the com plant has a tendency to* 
develop a larger leaf surface, and unless thinly planted is liable to exhaxLSt 
the soil water before the seed is perfected. This is one reason why it is 
so important to plant varieties that develop the largest or best filled ears 
in proportion to the thickness of stems and size of the leaf. — H. E. 
Hilton, ^ 


Liquid Manure. 

In applying liquid manure it is always necessary to use it in a 
highly diluted state ; even sc much diluted that it would run off perfectly 
clear might be of sufficient strength for all purposes. The danger lies in 
uding if of too great a strength rather than diluting it too copiously. It 
jhas been found in practice when a heavy rain had filled the tanks at a 
season when^ tliere was hut a very small supply of manure, and the dilu- 
tion was certainly not kss than a hundred times weaker than ordinary 
liquid manure, that the use of this weak liquid upon a plot of corn 
fodder gave a wonderful stimulus to the crop, and the sudden change to 
an intensely dark green colour proved that it was suflSciently strong, al- 
though from its colour and freedom from smell the source of the liquid 
would not have been suspected. But it should be borne in mind that it 
is easy to injure a crop by using a too concentrated liquid manure. — 
Henry Stewot {‘^Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard-^). 


Care oe Pigs. 

If kept in dry lots, or fed in pens, plenty of trough room should be 
pfrovided ,and at least twice a day the hogs should have as much clean 
water as they will drink, and practical men know that this is no incon- 
siderable quantity. Whatever the feed may be, it should be given in such 
a manner that tliey will be forced to eat as little filth as possible, and if 
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corn can he fed on a clean floor, or ground having a sod^ it is an excellent 
plan. But when tlie animals to get their food must swallow as mucli mud 
aiui manure as grain but poor results can be expected. — V. D. Cobithn 
(/'Swin'e Husbandry '') . 


XUTmTiVK PROCESSES IX THE SOIL. 

The absorption of nutritive mattfr the soil is a phenomenon of 
universal occurrence and widest significance as influencing the conditions 
of plant growth. Its manifestation is among tlie most common processes 
of Xature; yet not until within the present half century was it fully re* 
(cognised or appreciated in its bearing on plant nutrition. Solutions, as a- 
result of our modern irrigating methods, are known to part with their 
polid constituents on passing through any considerable quantity of soil. 
They are thus disseminated more evenly throughout the top-soil, and are 
left there on deposit, as it were, to be drawn upon by the growing vegeta- 
tion. and hence it is iliat irrigation imprvives the mecdianical condition of 
soils and makes them tlie more readily subservient to the agriculturist. — 
S-i'TE Wilcox Irrigation Fartniny'’), 


Lime. 

Besides its value as a medicine in curing soil acidity and its chemical 
aids in the preparation of plant foods, hme is a valuable agent in granul- 
ating compact clays that the water and air may circulate with greater 
freedom. Put some fine clay in two milk bottles filled with water. Shake 
the bottles to show a muddy or cloudy appearance. Add a little lime 
water to one, and note how much sooner the clay particles will settle to 
the bottom leaving the water clear. The action of the lime ascenibles the 
clay particles into little masses like the curdling of milk, and these 
gaining weight soon settle to the bottom. The lime in the soil acts 
eimilarly tc assemble a number of soil particles into one mass which the 
water films suri’ound as if it were a single soil grain. Lime makes a 
clay «oil look and act like a loam sr.il. — H. E. Htltox. 


COMBIJSTIOX AND TnCITBATTON. 

Animal heat is formed by the chemical union of oxygen and carbon. 
The oxygen of the air inhaled into the lungs is carried by the corpuscles 
of the blood into the organs of the body, where, by uniting with tbo 
carbon of the waste or decayed tissues, carbonic acid is formed. The 
latter is conveyed by the same channels back to the lungs to be 
^exhaled, and a fresh supply of oxygen is received. Wherever, this 
chemical union takes place, heat is generated in proportion to the 
(activity of the chemical action, and the quantity of the necessary ele- 
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ments present In an egg all the elements necessary for the* 
flevelopment of the chick, except oxygen, are already present 
in sufBcient quantities in the wliite and yolk. Oxygen enters 
through the pores of the; shell, and from tlie very first day oxidan 
tion takes place, although in the early stages of incubation, probably 
^er)'^ little oxygen is used, as the chemical action set up l)y the heat of' 
the hen^s body is at first directed mainly to the building up of the struc- 
tures of the embro, the breaking clown of heat-generating process of 
burning not hvmg perceptible. — J. H. Sutcliffe Ariificial fnciibaiion 
and iis Latvs,^^) 


PoMoes . — To grow common potatoes under irrigation, with success,, 
needs caution and judgment. As the quality of the tubers depends 
greatly upon the supply of water, judiciously regulated with regard to- 
the character of the soil, some care must be exercised as to the quantity. 
Upon light soils the water is given only at intervals of nine or ten days, 
and upon heavier soils, which are more retentive, fourteen days elapse- 
between the waterings. As soon as the soil is sufficiently dry after 
watering, the surface should la* cultivated, which will cause the moisture* 
to he Ijetter retainc'd. A system of drills, or of beds slightly raised, is 
used for this crop, the water being given in broad, shallow furrows, made' 
willi tlie hoe at the time of cultivation. When the plants nearly cover 
the grouiui, as they should do at the time of blossoming, the final water- 
ing is given. IV'o further (‘ultivation should be given after this period. 
— Henuy Steavaet LrrUjaiion for the Farniy Garden and Orchard^) 


Bran is a good element in the poultry ration. 

Don^t try to put fat on a hog that hasn’t the bone to support it. 

Farm manures are not (>nly a by-product, but they are usually a 
waste product. 

Hoots and vegetables or clover hay generally have a beneficial effect 
upon the digestive organs of ihe hog. 


Angora goats cannot thrive if crow-clecl into a small space, hence 
should not be kept in large flocks on small farms. 

The chicken business is usually looked after by the farmers wife,, 
hot it would pay the farmer himself to look into the mattcT a little. 
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Exohmngo ReviBWS. 

WHAT OTHERS ARE THINKING AND DOING. 


x\iiEX. C. Benn^ett, of Donne, New South Wales, commuBicater 
to the Agricultural Gazette of that State the results of experiments which 
ho has made in connection with the electrifying of seeds prior to sowing 
with a view to hastening their germination. He says: — ^^Being in- 
terested in a paragraph which appeared in the Agricultural Gazette on 
electricity as applied to seeds, I did a little experimentiijg with a small 
dry battery, as follows: — Measuring equal quantities of lettuce-see<y 
from the same packet, I prepared a small bed and divided it with a 
trench in the middle. On one side T planted the seed in its natural 
state, and on the other seed which I had previously electrified — ^by plac- 
ing on a damp cloth on the plate attached to the battery. The time f 
gave was four minutes, applied at medium strength. The result so far 
has been very satisfactory. The electrified seed germinated well and beat 
the non-electrified by seventy-two hours. The plants look strong and 
healthy, and there is every indication tiuit they will maintain the lead 
they have gained. Peas treated by electricity have germinated from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours sooner than those not treated. I am 
following the experiments up and applying electricity to young plants by 
means of a damp cloth laid on the top of them, and causing the current 
fo pass through them by means of this conductor.” 


JRrofoolloif of OroAarifo Bgfalnsi Frostm 

An article in a recent number of The Western Fruit Grower de- 
scribes the methods in viogue among fruit-growers in California for the 
protection of their orchards against the affects of late frost. The prin- 
ciple of the methods of protection in vogue is that of heating the air of 
the OT chard ; and the first experiment in orchard heating is described as 
follows: — In the early spring of 1907 three of the growers made the 
first attempt of preventing the loss of their fruit by frost. Orchard 
heating had been done in the California orange groves for several years. 
In these orange groves, however, it had not been necessary to raise the 
"temperature but a degree or so, and even if more was necessary, the 
temperature would not get so low to start with, and, of course, was much 
more easily handled. These three growers secured some sheet iron buckets 
from California, and, nothing being at hand to burn iu these pots but 
kerosene, that was used. Kerosene cost them 7Jd. per gallon. These 
growers successfully fought five nights of frost and were successful in 
aaving their crops. They suoeded in keeping the temperature in their 
♦orchards around the freezing point, which, however, is perfectly safe for 
fruit of this kind. The danger point is 28 degrees P., and below. 
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The lesson of 1907 was very valuable to these growlers. The fact 
that the crops could be saved from frost had a very good effect on land 
values, for had this not bev?n done these values would have dropped con- 
siderably during that reason and since. During the summer and fall of 
1908 and ail duiing the winter every grower tJirougliout the valley was 
testing heaters. With the beginning of March, 1909, the orchards were 
supplied with at least twenty-five different makes or designs of heating 
app.irutus. Some burning oil, some coal. The pots used for heating the 
orchards are locally known as ‘^srimdge^^ })ots. Three or four 
varieties of oil pots are used. The first brouglit to the valley 
very much resembles a ten-pound lard bucket, only made of 
sheet iron with air-vents of about one-half inch in diameter cut 
at the top. Another resemldes an ash])r.n from a range with a sliding 
cover, to which is attached an apron. With the latter pot the fire surface 
can be regulated hv sliding the ('ovc^r and an\" desired fire surface from 
>five to 175 square inches obtained. One hundred of the former pots are 
used to the acre, and they burn about a quart of crude oil per hour. 
Fifty of tlie latter are necessary, and 40 inches heating surface will give 
about the same heat furnished by the other pots and burn about the 
same amount of oil. If this latter pot is burned wide open it will con- 
sume one gallon of oil per hour. Only in extreme cases would it be 
necessary to do this. The coal ]>ot, it is claimed, is much cheaper to burn 
and far cheaper to store supplies for than the oil pot. There are more than 
a dozen diffenmt patlerrw whici) were used the pact scact»a, and we shall 
not go into detail as regards to all of them. One of tliem, much used, 
will burn about three hours with a charge oi tw'enty pounds of coal. Wire* 
baskets have also been used for coal burners. In fact almost every con- 
ceivable kind of an iron bucket: or basket lias been used for this purpose. 
The greatest objection to the use of coal is the cumbersome work of re- 
iilling the pots, as this entails much labour. 


Describing how tlie pots are fired, the Fruit Grower says: — To light 
the oil pot a small piece of waste is dipped in the oil and hung over the 
hide of the pot, extending into the oil. A torch is carried along and tlie 
pots are lighted as swiftly as the lighter can run from pot to pot. An- 
other system used for lighting oil pots is by sprinkling over the oil a few 
d^rops of gasoline; the torch applied to this gasoline it instantly ignites. 
Caution must be used witli this, hovv^ever. It is hardly safe for the same 
party to carry the gasoline applying it to the pots and lighting tliem 
also. The safest way is for a different party to apply the gasoline and 
the light. If it is desired to extinguish the fire any time after lighting 
•ft sheet of iron, which is need as a cover can he placed upon tlie burning 
pot and the fire, smothers out. In the use of coal pots it is necessary to 
supply yourself with a sufficient amount of good, dry kindling wood and 
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€0 placed in the pots that it will secure a quick fire. Oiled ivraste or rage 
are placed under the kindling and the coal placed on this. If you wish 
the best of success with coal pots, we advise a small amount of kerosene 
poured over the kindling wood when the pots are lighted. While it is 
much better if all orchards in a community will smudge, it has been 
demonstrated here in instances that even where there is no smudging 
done in miles around the fruit of a single orchard or tree can be saved 
from frost. i | 


Pln0Bp99le Outtl¥Biion^ 

Mr. Mariano M. Cruz, tlie agricultural assistant attached to the 
^Philippine Buerau of Agriculture, discusses in a recent number of the 
Government Agricultural Review the present status of pineapple grow- 
ing in the Bataan and Biilacan Provinces of the Philippine Islands. 
After reviewing the present methods of cultivation in the Islands, he 
offers some useful suggestions with a view to improving the present 
methods. He points out that, in the way of cultivation, hoeing can be 
done three or four times a year, enough to stir the surface of the soil 
around each plant to hold the moisture as well as to kill the weeds. In 
the first place, he continues, a sandy soil should be selec^ted as it is usually 
free from obnox'ous grasses, and it forms a desij'able bed for the pine- 
apple, owing to its great looseness and porosity. The superfluous leaves, 
rattoon, suckers, and slips should all be destroyed, unless the rattoon or 
the lowest sucker must be saved to take the place of the mother plant. 
Good cultivation will act as a remedy to the disease known as ^Tangle- 
root/’ which is characterised by the roots growing round and round the 
sfern or tnp root in search of food instead of reaching out into the ground. 
To facilitate hoeing and cleaning, an ample space between the plants 
should be allowed, for instance, about 80 centimeters between the plants 
in rows about 120 centimeters apart. 


At the end of a period of about eight years, the writer goes on to 
say, the old plantation must be cleaned out and ploughed under with 
some manure or fertiliser to restore the .elements which have been taken 
from the soil. As jegards the fertilisr to be used, he suggests the 
followinig: — 

A sufficient quantity of tobacco dust should be dropped into the 
heart of each plant; the tobacco serves as an insecticide as well as a 
fertiliser. The application per 1,000 plants following the harvest should 
consist of about 19 kilograms of dried blood, 14 kilograms of high-graide 
sulph^^te of potash, and 13*34 kilograms of acid phosphate; while the 
second epplication may be made of the following combination: 18*4 
kilograms tankage, 22-08 kilograms of low-grade sulphate of potash, and 
kilogram!' of basic slag. , 
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AgHouliurml EdluoBtion In Jnpnn^ 

In an interesting article on Agriculture in Japan, in the Detroit 
Free Press, Mr. Frank G. Carpenter re\iews the situation of agriculture in 
that country, and among other tilings refers to the steps which are being 
taken to educate the fanners there. ‘^The farmers of Japan," he tells 
us, “are rapidly changing. There are public ^cliools everywhere, aiul tiie 
boys and girls of the country ccmmunities attend them. Nearly every 
jnan can read and write, and most of the landlioldei s know what is going 
on as to scientific cultivation. The Government is doing a great deal 
along the lines •<d' agricultural education, ft has big agricultural col- 
leges at Tokyo and Saproro; and tliere are thirty-six smaller colleges 
'fviiich are teaching theoretical and practical farming in the towns and 
prefectures. There are special colleges in Kyoto devoted to the art of 
silk culture, And instruction is also given in tea raising and in the otlier 
r specialities of Japan. 

^The Government iias 310 travelling lecturers, who go from town to 
town and rrom district lo district, preaching advanced * agriculture to 
the farmers and instructdig tiiem as to inse:'ts, fertilivsers and various 
crops. Some of tiu‘se men are present at every agricultural show, and 
‘attend also to tin* experimental farming carried on at the public expense. 
Japan has now more than 200 (experiment statioJis, and there are other 
experiment stations established l>y fthe farmers themselves. The first of 
these stui6ns were organi'eil by men from our Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and ihere have been many American professors in the colleges. 
Amoit|g the experiment stations is one for the study of the tea plant 
.and of all modes of curing the leaves and preparing them for the market. 
Tliere is also an imperial silk farm and an imperial cattle and horse- 
fbreeding estahlisliinenrs. 

New FrultSm 

We learn from the Fesfem Fruit Grower that fruit-growers in the 
:tropical portions of the Uidted Stfitc^s are soon to be introduced to some 
n<cw kinds of fruits which can be grown in their orchards. These are 
the Sapodilla, Ceriman and Sugar apple, which the Department of Agri- 
^culture has recently introduced into waraier poHions of the United 
States. It has been reported that capitalists are planning to make some 
rather expensive plantings of these fruits in Southern Florida. Thovse 
iruits are not altogether unknown in American markets as they have 
•beien shipped in very small quantities from the tropics. But up to tlie 
present time they have never been produced on American soil because 
of tb.e impossibility of getting the plants. However the explorers sent 
out by the Department of Agriculture have supplied this country with 
the necessary stock, and the markets in a few years will be supplied 
with these delicate and delicious fruits grown at home. 
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Mefeorolag^ical Observations taken at the Govt Stations for the Month of FehfVcary^ igio^ 




TiiMpKUATU'KE (Fahr. Dejf.) 

Rainfai^l (III Inches) 

STATIONS 


Means for Month 



Maximum 
for Month 


u 


Heaviest 
rainfall lo 

T 

sir 

5i|- 



Maximum 

Minimum 

•IS 

si 

Total 

Mont 

No o 
Days 

Full 

Day 

oy 3 

^Observatory 


81*8 

«8-3 

87 

61 

2*93 

i4 

•92 

Ihlh 

• 9*,12 

28*60 

Slander 


84*3 

60*1 

90 

03 

3*8.) 

11 

1*48 

Ist 

r>r-oi 

.30*42 

Verulam 


86-5 

07 8 

ion 

03 

3*16 

10 

*98 

17lh 

26*42 

27*59 

Grey town 


75)‘7 

04-0 

93 

46 

3*72 

16 

•96 

8th 


34*46 

Newcastle 


87 *2 

64*5 

9.> 

46 

4*21 

J.4 

•75 

IHth 

26*86 

— 

Lidgetton 


83*7 

61*1 

94 

41 

6 ■06 

10 

Ml 

6 th 

31 82 

53*72 

Ksicourt 


79*1 

98 *0 

89 

52 

3*53 

.11 

J -/o 

Ist 

23 48 

24*46 - 

Umbogintwini 


83-2 

07*9 

91 

67 

2*97 

15 

•72 

2nd 

31 66 

— 

Mid-Illovo 


78-4 

68*0 

96 

51 

5*63 

18 

1*00 

27th 

32-95 

32-40 

Imbizana 

Port Shcp»t<me 


82-H 

6fi*2 

93 

6U 

3-72 

14 

1*02 

Isi 

2/ *68 

81*81 


82 *8 

01*0 

88 

55 

4*03 

13 

*76 

I8ih 

28*56 

30*9*2 

Umzintn 


9U*4 

68*8 

104 

65 

3*60 

9 

•84 

10th 

31*01 

33*42 

Richmond 


78-3 

68*9 

93 

62 

7*87 

17 

2*08 

I2th 

10*71 

42*08 

Maritzburg 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

28*19 

Ho wick 


79*0 

57*9 

89 

51 

4*02 

14 

•06 

9th 

20*14 

31*49 

Ladysmith 


84*9 

6U-6 

97 

67 

7*16 

14 

1 96 

2*2nd 

2:M9 

— 

Dundee 


86*1 

60*2 

93 

53 

6*06 

9 

4*00 

9th 

28 '52 

36*88 

Weenen Gaol 


87*9 

fl<»*l 

98 

54 

3.56 


*86 

2Hrd 

‘21 *92 

27*30 

Krantzkloof 


8U‘0 

03*0 

94 

59 

4*02 

13 

M4 

27 th 

34*85 

31*04 

Camperdown 


81*0 

67*8 

94 

53 

3*30 

8 

1 *60 

1 Itth 

' 2t).06 

*22*62 

New Hanover 


8«*9 

08*9 

99 

52 

4*02 

14 

1*72 

8th 

34*29 

32*36 

Krantzkop 


84*8 

55*4 

91 . 

50 

3*43 

H 

•09 

Hth 

33*15 

27*09 

Nqutu 


8U*4 

62*2 

84 

60 

1*31 

0 

*27 

loth 

' 

32-83 . 

Utrecht 


89*0 

68*6 I 

93 

1 49 

3*51 

4 

ro6 

22ml 

21 •82 

— 

’Njfomi Forest 


74*9 

60*2 ! 

86 

1 49 

12*98 

21 

‘2*93 

10th 

00*03 ! 


EmpaiiH-eni 


»t{*2 

06*5 1 

97 

6u 

6.89 

11 

2*35 

loth 

; 39*01 i 

32*17 

U bom bo 


77*3 

62*0 

80 

67 

16 **20 

41 

5*28 

12th 

! 45*15 

87*45 

Mtunzini 


85*3 

86-1 

[ 92 

52 

8*32 

7 

S-90 

Isl 

' 62*16 

49*37 

Pojivt 


— 



— 

3*28 

40 

1*20 

17 th 

: yi*87 i 

32*87 

Noti'ingham Road 


75*3 

84*2 

87 ! 

46 

4*14 

12 

1*41 

9th 

23*42 

— 

CiiarJcKtown 


77*U 

ft3*U 

1 80 1 

43 

3*72 

13 

1 *32 

JSlh 

21*71 

4(»*04 

Bulwer , 


— 

e 

j 

— 

7 ’38 

21 

J *99 

Hth 

38*77 

1 46*80 

Ixopo 


— 

— 

— ^ 

— 

6*54 

16 

2.13 

loth 

2(5 -47 

*27*66 . 

Darkle 




- 1 
) 


10*77 

18 

2 07 

1 9th 

— 

— 


Meteorological Observations taken at Private Stations Jor the Month of Fthruary^ igio. 


STATIONS 

T EMFKKATURK 
(In Kahr. Degs.) 

Kainpali. (In Inches) 

Maximum 

for 

Month 

Minimum 

for 

Month 

Total for 
Month 

No. of Days 

Heaviest 
rainfall in 
i day 

Total for 
Year from 
July I, 1909 

Total for 
same period 
from July i, 
xqoB 

Fall 

Day 

Hilton 

88 

51 

6*64 

20 

1*18 

Hth 

32*86 

33*68 

P.M.B. Botanical (vardens 

96 

62 

6*49 

18 

2*28 

8th 

27*30 

29*06 

Ottawa 

— 

— 

3*06 

41 

•85 

48th 

26*49 

27 -PO 

Mount Edgecombe 

— 

— 

3*42 

13 

1*02 

27th 

31*48 

29*88 , 

Umzinto, Beneva 

— 


4*22 

14 

4*06 

oth 

27*67 

31*32 

ReitVlei .. • .. 

— 

— 

3*42 

43 

•84 

5(h 

20*66 

25 56 

Cedora — Hill Station .. 

93 

50 

7*77 

28 

2*52 

l.st 

— 

24*12 r 

VIei Station . . 

94 

46 

7*48 

18 

2*47 

9th 



24*97 

Winkcl Spruit 

90 

57 

3*38 

45 

4 *40 

Ist 

28-20 

30*3t^ . 

Weenen . . 

94 

40 

3*32 

10 

1 *09 

9th 

20*80 

— 

Giant's Castle . . 

74*4. 

62*1 

6*36 

19 

1 6t 

6 th 

34*11 

89-43 

Umhlangeni 



5*0*2 

14 

•\K 

I9th 


33*03 
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Return of Coal Raised and Labour Employed at the Natal Collieries for the month of February, 1910 


COLLIERY 

1 Average Labour Emplojed 

Output 

Productive Work 

Un 

productive 
Work * 

Total 

Above 

Ground 

Below 

Ground 

Total 

Tons Cwl, 

Nat«il Navigation 


41 U 

7r>« 

1,106 

23 

1,189 

26,598 

10 

Durban Navigation 


303 

896 

1.199 

— 

1,199 

23.415 

— 

Elandslaagte 
• St. George’s 


2H9 

086 

975 

25 

1 ,000 

19,389 

— 


253 

496 

748 


748 

16,139 

— 

.Dundee 


262 

485 

747 



747 

LI, 729 

2 

■South African 


166 

439 

604 

7 

611 

13,455 

4 

-cGlcncoe (Natal) 


180 

456 

0.S6 

92 

728 

12,365 

18 

.Natal Cambrian 


2ti2 

417 

619 

18 

637 

10,741 

17 

.Hlobane 


164 

389 

543 

30 

673 

10.140 

16 

Talana 


141 

Do 

551 

32 

683 

7.455 


.Hatting Spruit 


84 

186 

270 

23 

293 

7,088 

17 

Newcastle .. 


76 

334 

410 

1 11 

421 

6,787 

2 

Natal Steam Coal Co. 


lOJ 

230 

331 

10 

341 

6,137 

7 

Ramsay 

Burnside 


96 

160 

260 

I 

262 

4,318 

17 


62 

163 

205 

208 

413 

3,766 

18 

Ballengeich 


9<l 

178 

268 

11 

279 

3,498 

2 

West Lennoxton 


66 

66 

121 

— 

. 121 

1,356 

lu 

Dewar's Anthracite 


7 

7 

14 



14 

85 

— 

Vry held 

*• 1 

3 

6 

8 1 

__ 

8 ! 

i 

— 

fVanlbank . . 


— 

8 

1 

8 

8 

16 1 

1 15 

lo 

T otals 

vCorresponding Month, 

09 

2.924 

6.756 

9.679 

604 

10,183 

186,508 

IS 

2,662 

6,366 

8,018 

310 

8,328 1 

! 1.37,822 

- 



j Productive Work 

L. ... . 

Un- 

Total, 
Jan., 1910 

Total, 
Jan., 1909 

1 

i Above 

j Ground 

' 

Below 

Ground 

Total 

productive 

Work 

.Europeans . 

.. J 218 

196- 

414 

79 

49.3 

' 399 

Natives 

.. i f,U9 

4,5v»9 

5,628 

312 

5,940 

4,600 

Indians 

.. ; 1,587 

2,060 

3,637 

113 

3,760 

3,329 


* Cost charg-ed to Capital Account. f Includes December return. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 

.Mines Department, Pietermaritzburg, Commissioner of Mines. 

11th March. 1910. 


RETURN OF COAL BUNKERED AND EXPORTED. 

Return . of Coal Bunkered and Exported from the Port of Durban for the month of February, 1910:-“ 

Tons, Cwt. 

Bunker Coal .. .. .. .. I23,rtu2 19 

Coal Exported .. .. .. 21,071 4 

Total .. .. 147,777 3 


Customs House, Port Natal, 
xst March, 1 gto. 


GEO. MAYSTON, 

Collector of Customs. 
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Return of Fmrmo nt Rrooont uudor Uoonoo foi^ 
Lunpoloknoon nod Sonh. 


SXUCK iNRFECToa. 

District. 

j Disbasr. 

j OWNKR. 

; Farm. 

i 

A, P. Craw . ^ 

Ladysmith 

Scab 

Nati\ Oh 

Koosi^oom 

A. B. Koe 

Portion of Kstcourl 


Natives 

H. Co liiH 

R. M.'Utison 

Ruoipoort 

K eiiif iitein 

Calctitt 



W. Crouch 

Oakh mpton 

A. 0. WiUiainH 

rtre.lii 

»* 

U. Hatting 
k. J. Lund . . 

-* . L. van (lev Mervt e 
(\ Hatting 
.J.Ralfe 

J. ' cvvel 

Driefontein 

Doveiou 

Winierton 

Doornkop 

J^'rere 

Nooynst <;om 



F Dekker 
(CJ. Moil 

CiUoi'k 

W 1 Ig ebojjch H p r ui t 



,, 

D. kfaff 

(iroeii \ lei 

L. Tieiii>i 

Alfred 

*♦ 

Lungsic'knesH 

P. Allen 

G. H Davel 

J. D. Davel 

H. A. Davel 

P. P. de Jager 

W. Steeukanip 

A. T. k.«vel 

J. T. Clothier 

Seburvveklip 

K ipfoiitein 
Skiiiiishoek 
Klipfontein 

Watcrvai 

HoekranU 

Klipfoii ein 
WhJtecHff 

J. K'ilff 

Lion'rt Rivei 

>cab 

LungHicki.ess 

Scab 

K. F. H. (iarbuid. 
Natives 

Smith -Biaiihwaite 

The k ‘fuge 

J.oca»io.i Nh». ‘J 

Li's Ivop 

R. Win>iflelJ Stratford 

Newcastle 

- 

L. Haveinann 

Vengeh’g* u 

L. G. Wingfield 

Stratford.. 

NewuAH.Io 

lamgsickucHH 

0. Kemp 

Highton 

G. Daniell 

Vjyheid 

^cab 

♦ / 

tf 

«1 riibsen 

P de Wet 

Natives 

G berbranagh 

Fra. /, lloek 
iCensitwondcn 

J . R. Cooper 

Nkandhla A Nciutu 


.1. P. va n Uooyen .. 
Nai ives 

IJ. de Rruyn 

Natives 

Weltevredett 

Scheepeiiaagte 

VatrlUop 

BiUnhe 

K. Varty i 

Western Uuivoti .. 


H. J . clu Preez 

J. (J. tiu J*reez 

J. (L du Pteez 

F. U Nel 

Good Hope 

Lakochel e 

Vermaak's Kraal 



,, 

J A, Graham i 

Drieforiteiti 

R. Mayne 

Eastern Cmvoti 


Natives.. .. 1 

0. J. U. Nel . i 

Wateifall 

1 au.’h Rest. 

E. W. Bowlen 

Ixopo 

,, 

]>. If. Ma e 1 

< 1 . L. van Rooye .. 
Natives.. 

Van Rooven Biits. 
Natives.. • .. j 

S}»eculati(»n 

Krantzkup 

Lla. ds Vjei 

Wonder font ein 

Bat tnand 

A. H Hall 

Weciien . . 


J. P. Letter . I 

H rg \'leit 

A. J. Marshall 

Duntlee 

’’ 

P. H. Van Roo en j 
1*. I*, van Rooyen . . ! 
N;nide & Loi ter .. j 
,1. T. van R(»oyen . ; 
P. M. Lotler . . 1 

P. H. van kooyon.. | 
E. C. Robinson . . ! 
La.uti us Bros. 

bnffels Hoek 
Doornkloot 

Scott sboek 

Bede Vue 

Waterfall 

Huffels Huek 

Mona 

Go an Brae and 

J. P\ van Rensburg 

>’ got she 


M. J. SWran 

Navigation Collie y 
Geluk 

E. W. Larkati 

niHinita 

" 

Airs. K. M'cssels .. 

J. C. J. Liversage .. 
Mrs. S. Vern aak . . 

C. Jl. Vermaak 

A. Dow l ie 

Ge.uk 

Tov.‘rnaar8rust 

Frisgewacht 

Golden Memorial 

K. Ripley 

Emtorvianeiii 

•f 

Native .. 

Crown Lands, Beyela. 

A. Hair.. 

Oily and Uxnaeni . , 

»• 

•» 

Natives.. 

Native . 

H. Saunders 

Natives 

F. Knapp 

Morgenzon 

Crown Lds., Hed Hilb 
Protest 

Elizabeth 

Vlakbult 
Rttstverwacht 
Zwaartkop Vnlle / 
FrieHOhgewavgd 
Malan .Spruit 

J. Radford (Acting) 

Panlpietersbur^ .. 

t* 

J. A. Craig 

C. B. Walker 

Portion of KHteourt 


Mrs. M. C. Marais 

H. van yen 

Babanango 


W. Pretorius, Jun, 

Welveroient 



1 

Natives.. 

Babanango 
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Pound doiioesm 


Notification is contain«d in the Government Gazette of the sale, \inless previously 
released^ of the undermentioned li\ e slock on the dates specitied : 

On the 6tu April. 

Ashley ( Ixopu Division) — {n Blue and white ewe, about one year old. (2) 

Lig'ht brown g'oat ram, about one year old. Probable value, 5.S, Impounded on the 
i8tb February, 1910, by Meun^u, Lufafa. 

Bulwer — Black yearlinj^ colt, flea bitten. Found slraying^ on Mellor Bros, farm. 
Hilltop, and reported by .\ata! l^olice as being’ too wild to be driven to the Pound. 

Donnvhrook { Boli'la Division ) Bay mare, age about five years, thiee whtte feet, 
front oil knee white, white patch on stomach, and white blaze. 

Hatting Spruit foal, bay filly, about three months old, no brands. Reported 

by Mr. \V H, Robins, of Sweet waters, as being too wild, or too stupid, to be driven to 
the Pound. 

Jngogo - Dark bay gelding, aged, no brands, very small, saddle mark on off side> 
standing about 15*1- Impounded b\' Natal Police, Spitzkop, on Februar 4th 1910. 

Mount Hope } Klip River Division ) — Ewe lamb, merino, no marks, ik^ brands 
value 5s, 

Nquht - Chestnut Gelding, aged, about 14*1, three w^hite stockings, wnite face, 
piece out back off ear, long tnane, switch tail, indistinct brands near hind quarter. 

Thornviile — Black she goat, ear marked notches out of both ears, 

Weenen—iiiiy mule mare, black points, branded 4235 near neck, 54b, or it might be 
S46, over C near rump, h/art. , rtn'ersed) near thigh, and S-'-and circle witli J in centre 
off rump, harness mark <jn neck, white mark ofl front fetlock. 

On the 13TH April. 

rergelegcu f yryheiii Dh'ision ) horse, pony stallion, no brand or earmarks 
.slight white hind hoofs, scar on back, looks like saddle mirk about six years old, 
lm|>ouiulod by Mr. J. J. Birkensiock. Hlobane, 

On the 20TH April. 

Ashley ( Jxopo Division) - Brown pig, i lack spots, four white feet tail cut oft', about 
three months old. 

-Black wether goat, one year old. no brand, mark on front of both ears 
half moon. Running on the farm of Mr. J. T. Martens, Highbury, near Grev town. 


Brands AUoHod to inisetsd MagistorM 

Divisions. 


The following is a list of the brands wiiich have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Lower Tugela, T. 2; Mapumulo, S. 2} Inanda, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X, 2j 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngotshe, H. 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Nongoma, G. 2; Mahlabatinl, 
L. 2j Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; Umvoti, P. 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowc, 
£. 2; Ladysmith, K. 2; Babanango, O. 2; Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, R. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U.; Umgeni Division, west of 
line, J. 2; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 


Diamond Driiiing, 


8oH£ of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals ov water. Particulars us to 
terms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GILAY, 
Oonuuieeioner of Mines. 
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OMmiom 9f Agrieuitvre A Formmtrg Hoiiemm 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 
owing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 



Scale 

I. 

Scale 

11. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs : 

c 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Determination of i constituent 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

0 

J 5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Complete analysis 

i 

1 

0 

0 

*5 

0 

Soils : Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its fertility 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Complete analysis of a soil ... 

2 

2 

0 

1 

’ 1 

0 

Water : Irrigation and drainage 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Vegetable Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 

I 

JO 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Milk, Cream, Butter : Fat only .. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, : Complete 

0 

J 5 

0 

0 

7 

6 

Wattle Bark AND Tea : Tannin 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Cattle Dips : Quantitative analysis of i to 3^ principle 

constituents 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Quantitative ,, ,, „ 

0 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 


Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in by merchants and Dealers, and where 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No, 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmers and Gardeners. 

Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysis performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufficient public interest, it will remain at the discretion 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 


TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, transplants and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in stock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of* carriage, from 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or sur|>lus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, which will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and postage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than loo trees. 


PURCHASE OP TREE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, offers are invited 
from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale, Not less than one pound 
will be purchased \ and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identt* 
fication purposes. 
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SILVER POPLAR. 


Kuot suckers of the Silver Poplar k Populus alhiC) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
.8s. 4U. per hundred, on application. 


POULTRY. 


Orders will be received for eggs for sitting of the following breeds for immediate de- 
livery Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns, Silver Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks. 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported W’oollen Ptrsian Ram may be hired for the season at a fee of at 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. Orders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for future delivery. 


WOOLLEl) SHEEP. 


Ofi'ers are invited for young imported Ram.s being Rambouillct MerinOsS, Lincolns, 
Hampshires, Shropshires. Inspection can b.:.* arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


CORRESPONDENi’E. 


Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
j place to the officers responsible : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. — House Master, Cedara, 
Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc. — Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Purchase of Timber Sections and Squatters’ Holding in Crown 
Forests. — Chief Forest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Ti'tiber Trees and Seeds, — Chief Afforestation Oflicer, Cedara, 
Agricultural Secvtn, Livestock, etc. —Farm Manager, C.X.F., Cedara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. — Manager,' Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Govt Station, Weenen. 
Fruit. — Orchardisi, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Class'ngs, &c. — Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Aoiarist, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and P'orestry, Cedara. 


His Excellency the Govetncr m Council has been pleased to appoint 
Messrs. A Hylton Lee, W. E. Foster, and M. Liebenherg to act as 
Assistant stock inspectors for the respective Divisions of Lion’s River, 
Ixopo anid Utrecht, with effect from the 19th January, 1st February, and 
1st March respectively. 
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Emptoymeai Burmmu, 


Th£ Departineitt of Agriculture ha« received applieatioUB from the uiidermentioiied, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentiees, on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications should 
be addressed to the office of this Journal, 

No. 115. — Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Natal ( English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 

services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three 

months. 

No. lie. — Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 

working with horses and mules all his life. Has good papers from his previous 

employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over five 
years. Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 117. — Englishman, 25, of good education, desires appointment as over* 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 118. — Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a farm. Is par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimonials. 

No. 119. — ^Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Uoyal Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. T 2 1.— Desires open air employment. Age 43 Life experienee ol agricultural 
pedigree and prize stuck gained in Jr>cotland. Has been six 3'ears it\ South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Small salary required. 

No. 122 — A young man. with life-long experience ot cane-growing, desirt s cinploy- 
ployment as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in Qiieiensland 
and Fiji. Is good at figures and capable of taking charge of books il m‘cessary. 

No. J24, — Practical man, age 35, unmarried, seeks position on any work. Can 
undertake or attend to any building work and erection of machinery, and has been 
accustomed to ctnurol of coloured labour. Could undertake management of small 
creamery. Not afrai»i of work. Has had considerable experience in A.griculture, and 
can produce hi.ghest references. 

No. 125. — Single man, age 31 years. Was brought up on a farm in England. Is 
a tinsmith and plunimer by trade, also has a good knowledge of carpentry. Speaks 
Dutch. Has been in South Africa for ten years. 

No. 126, — Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years with first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the be.st birds in the Cape Colony, Has a practical knowledge 
of incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127. An expert fruit packer of four years' experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and from 
the Cape where he is at present, 

No. 128, — Wi.she.s to secure employment on a farm. States that he has a general 
knowledge of ongineering, and has been employed on a large and well-known farm in 
the Richmond Division. 

No. 129 . — W'ishes to secure employment on a farm. Experience in gardening and 
agricultural work generally, but more especially the former. ' 

No. 131 .— Age 20 . Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
be gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Rosekank and 
Port Elizabeth Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Befthlebem, which he left on- account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his requirements. 

No. 132 . Age 37 . Has had nine years experience as As.sistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of tea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to obtain an appointment in a Tea Carden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian languages. 
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No. 133. — Desires appointment as F'arm Manager. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne growing arul hay making Has also had. 
experience in Ostrich and .St^^ck fanning. 

No. 134, Age 37. Wishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest ^700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expiry 
of a year’s partnership would be willing to increase that sum to £1 000. 

No. 135. — Age 35. Has a knowledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136. — Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. Very good references. 

No. 137.— Understands carpentry and wagon making. Is anxious to secure a 
position on a farm. 

Farmers requiring good, .steady farm hands would do well to communicate' 
with Ensign Anderson, oi the Sn! nation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would \>e glad of employment at reasonable- 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
but those he is satisfied will give satisfaction to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any ^srmcr who may address liim on the- 

subject. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agricuhurc has received a letter from the Chairman of the Trans- 
vaal Land Settlement Board, staling that he has been asked by several correspondents 
in Englrtrid if Ih ‘re are any openings in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Rromsgrovc Colonial College and other such training centres in England. 
We should Ije glad to hear frotn any institutions or farmers in Natal who may be in a 
position to offei- situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to t)lace (hem in communication wdth the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settletnent Hoard. * 


AgHouiturai and Other Shows, t9W» 


Dvndkk (Dundee Agricultural Society). — Show, .>3rd and 24th June. J. McKenzie,. 
Box 105, Dundee, Secn'^arv. 

Di’RHAN (Durban and C'oast Society of Agriculture and Industry). —Show, 6th, 7th 
and 8th July, J. MorVy, 3(:)9, Smith Street, Durban, Srrre/ary. 

Di'RBAN (Durban County Farmers’ Association). —Hold no Show, but an Exhibit 
will be arranged for at the Show held by the Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture 
andlndustry. F. J. Volett, New Germany, Secretary. 

Dtrban (Durban and Coast Poullry.Club). — Show 6th, 7th and 8th July H. M. 
Fletcher, 20, Castle Arcade, Durban, Serre^arj' 

EsTcofKT (Weenen .Agricultural Society). —Show, zrst and 22nd June. E. 
Cautherley, Estcourt, Secretary, 

Grevtown (Umvoti Agricultural Society). -Show, 8rh June. W. H. Gibbs, Box 
24, Greytowm, SecreUiry. 

(iRF.VTOWN (Umvoli Farmers’ Association), — Date not yet fixed. C J . Nel, Grey- 
town, Secret try. 

L.\i)VSMrrH (Klip River .Agricultural Society) —Show', loth and t ith June, W. J. 
Teasdale, Ladysmith, Secretary. 

Min I LLOVO (Mid-IUovo Farmer-’ Club). Show' held under the Mid-Illovo Agri- 
cultural Socieij- J. W. \L Montgomery, Ismont. Mid-Illovo, Secreia'-y. 

Pietermaritzburg (Royal Agnculmral Society) -Show-, 16th, u7th and i8th 
June- Duff, Eadie & Co,, Timber Street, Pietermarit/burg, Set'refaries. 

Pietermaritzburg (Natal Poultry Club).— Show, i6th, 17th and i8th J une, in 
conjunction with the Royal Agricultural Societv's Show\ E. G. BlundelL Box 2C0. 
See^etary. ' > o » 

PlNETOWN (Pinetown Horticultural Society). — Show held 15th January. 1910. 
T. H. Trotter, Riverside, Pinetow'ii, Secretary 

STANGKRfV’^ictoria County .Agricultural Society).— Show, 9th June. H. C. Smith, 
Staqger, Secretary, 

UNDERBERG (Himeville Agricultural Society). —Show, 9th April. G. Palframan, 
Watermead, Secretary. 

Camperdown (Camperdowa Agricultural Society). —Show, 22nd July. Walker 
and Burchell, Camperdown, Secretaries 
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SOCIETIES holding NO SHOWS, 

Bryne Farmers*' Association ; Boston F rmers’ Association; Donnybrook Farmers 
Association ; Dronk Vlei Farmers* Association ; Garden Cattle Farmers* Club ; Orey- 
Jtown Horticultural Society ; Ladysmith Farmers’ Association \ iMalton Fanners’ 
Association ; Polela AgriciiUaral Society ; Seven Oates Farmers' Association } 
Umsin^^a-Bigg’arsbur^ Farm irs‘ Association ; Utrecht So^ren Vereeniging ; V^ryheid 
Agricultural Society, 

Frere Dipping Avssociation ; Altred County Farmers' Association and Agricultural 
■Society. 


Farm Appraaiioea^ Baraau, 


The following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
-of the Natal Agricultural Journal from buys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address 
itheir enquiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
40 be strong, healthy and willing. 

No. 3. Age 24. Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

,, 13. Age 20. Is an orphan. Is anxious to learn farming. 

•V) 15* Age 19. Is desirous of learning farming. 

,, 25. Age 23. Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

,, 27. Age 19. Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

•»» 30* Age 15. Transvaal born Has had experience on a mixed farm. Speaks 

Dutch and Zulu. 

,, 34. Age i8. Has a slight knowledge of Zulu. Understands carpentry. 

,, 3$. Age 21. Has had five years’ experience on farms. Understands cattle and 

horses and Agriculture. Is anxious to get back on a farm. 

,, 40. Age 24. Has had a little experience of farm life. Understands bee- 

keeping. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

,, 46. Age 21. Served a term of apprenticeship to a firm of agricultural iinplemen 

makers. Industrious and level-headed lad. Very goo 
references. 

47 ’ Age 21. Is anxious to obtain a situation on a farm. Has been in iron- 
mongery trade for 2% years. 

,, 48, Age 18. Has had 4^ years’ experience in agricultural and ‘Stock farming in 

the Dundee and Ixopo Divisions. Has had a good deal of 
experience with cattle, but not much with sheep. Has also 
had experience with poultry and a little with bees. Is a good 
Zulu linguist. 

,, 49. Age 21. Colonial born. Has had three years’ experience on farms* two 
years in the Mooi Hiver Division and one year dairy farm- 
ing in the Transvaal. Good references. Speaks Zulu. 

50- Age 15. Has not had any experience on a farm, but is anxious to learn 
* farming. 

5 ^’ Age 21. Is very desirous of getting on to a stock farm* Is strong and 
healthy. Has had a fair training in bookkeeping. 

52. Has had nearly 3 years’ experience tn farming; two yeais on an ostrich 
farm, and one on a general stock farm. 

53 * Age 17. Has had 18 months* experience of farming in Zuiuland. Speaks 
Zulu. Understands cattle and horses. 

irf ^ Age 18. Has had 18 months’ experience of farming at Harri.smith. 

Speaks Zulu atid Dutch. Understands cattle and horses. 
Is anxious to get back ot' a farm. 
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Oovarfftueui GoM Stores and Abattoirs , 


PIBTBBMAEITZBUBG. 

It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of- cattle sent in for slaughter, 
the Government being unable to ofi'er facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durban, 
at the charges noted below. As the Go/ernment is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of th'; meat ol cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be required to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Charges in respect of Cattle and the 
Meat of Cattle. 


Abattoir^ 

1. Receiving, per head... 

2. Killing and Dressing, per head 

3. Disinfectants 

4. Cleaning Tripes, each 

5. ,, Sets Feet, per set 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each .. 

B nggi *fg Ch a rges. 

1. Per Body of Heef 

2, Bagging Labour, per body 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 

Special S forage Rates for Chilling up to 
yj hours* 

1. Chilling Beef, per body 

2. Chilling Offal, per set 


1 

! Calves 
up to one 
year old. 

1 Cattle over one 3^car old. 

! Rate per 
j single head. 

1 

1 After reach- 
ing 1 00 head 
in month. 

s. d. 1 

1 s. d. ‘ ; 

s. d. 

0 3 

06 i 

0 3 

2 0 

3 6 1 

^ 9 

0 I 

0 1 { 

0 I 

0 6 1 

0 6 I 

0 6 

0 6 i 

0 6 1 

0 6 

0 9 

i 

— 

* 3 

2 6 I 

* 9 

0 3 i 

1 

0 6 I 

i 

! 

0 3 

! 

* 3 j 

2 9 ! 

» 9 

0 6 

I 0 i 

0 6 


i I 


A charge of is. per head is made in re.spcct of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef jr portions • 
thereof. 

Fur further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 21st December, 1908. 


Land nnd Agrieultural Loan Fund. 

The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications fyr advances on security of first mortgage on fixed pi-i.>periy. 
Applications must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
with full particulars as to the conditions under which advances arc made, from the ottice of 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural LoaL. 
’Fund, P.O, Box 357, : Pietermaritzburg. 
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PuMIcaiious Issuett t»y tha Oeparimaai 
of AgHcu/iurOm 


Tbe following publications^ issued by the Department of Agriculture, are still in 
sprint, and copies may be obtained free (except those with price attached) upon 
.application to the office of the Agricultural Journal, Department of Agriculture, 
Pietermaritzburg. The figures in square brackets (e.p. [1904]) are the years in 
which the various publications were issued. 

m. BULLETINS. 

2. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by Alex. Pardy, P.C.S., Analyst. [1902.] 

4 . — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1903.] 

6. — ^**Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S,, Analyst. [1904.] 

7. — ^^‘Tree-planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim, F.L.S., Conservator of Foi'ests. [1905.] 

{Price 28, (id,, post free,) 

8. — “Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Agri- 

culture. [1906.] 

do. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1906,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1905.] 

11. — “East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt. Principal Veterinary Surgeon. [1906.] 

12. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1906,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [ 1906.] 

13. — “Report on the Disease known as ‘Bluetongue* in Sheep,” by H. Watkins- 

Pitchford, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., (jrovt. Bacteriologist and Director, 
Govt. Laboratory. [1908] 

44. — “Poultry-Keeping in a Simplified Edition for Fanners,” by F.C. [1908.] 

15. — “The Export of Citrus Fruit,” by Claude Fuller. [1909,] 

16. -— “Some Common Bagworms and Basketworms,” by Claude Puller. [1909.] 

17. — “Dipping and Tick-Destroying Bacteriologist and Director, GoTt. 

F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E,, Govt, Agents,” by H. Watkins Pitchford, 
Laboratory. [1909.] 

REPORTS. 

Annual Report of the Agricultural Department, 1902. (Includes Reports of the 
Director of Agriculture, Entomologist, Conservator of Forests, Dairy 
Expert, Editor Agricultural JoumaU etc.) [1903.] 

Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agrieultuxe: January 1, 1903, to June 30; 

1904. [1905.] 

Report of the Secretary, Alinister of Agriculture, for the . year ended 30th June, 

1905. [1906.] 

Report of the Secietavy, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30th .lane* 

1906. [1906.] 

(For a continuation of tho statistics given in these reports see reprint “Natal’s 
Progress in 1906,” noted below.) 

Rourth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1903-4. [1905.] 

‘Filth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1904-6. [1906.] 

; Rixth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1906-6. [1907.] * . ^ 
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(The Hilrd Beport of the Enttoinologut is iaclttded in the “Beport of tiie Agri- 
<!u1tural Department, 1902/* noted above.) 

Eeport the Congervator of Forests, 1902. [1903.] 

Interim Report of the Conservator of Forests up to December 31, 1906. 

Report of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, for year ended 30tli June, 1906. 
[1907.] 

First Annual Report of the Land Board, 1905. [1906.] 

Annual Report of the Land Board, 1906-7. 

MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS, ETC. 

Black Spot (“Letter Book Pages**: reprinted from Journal,) 


Mealie Grubs ( 

do 

do 

) 

Mosquitoes ( 

do 

do 

) 

Woolly Aphis ( 

do 

do 

) 


Cotton. By A. N. Pearson, Director, A. E. & C. (Reprinted from Journal-. 1904.) 

Co-operation. By E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. (Reprinted 
5rom Journal: 1907.^ 

Citrus Fruit Export. (Reprinted .^rom Journal: 1907.) 

NataPs Progress in 1906. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) The statistics con- 
tained in this paper are on the same lines as those in the Annual 
Reports for previous years of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

NataPs Progress in 1007. By H. J, Choles, F.S.S. (Reprinted from Journal t 
1908). 

Fibre Cultivation. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) This paper is a summary 
of Bulletin No. 13 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Agriculture, Manila. 

Sisal, Mauritius Hemp and other “Aloe** Fibres. By T. R. Sim, F.L.S., Conservator 
of Forests. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

The Fibre Industry of Mauritius. By Leonard Acutt, J.P., Tongaat; Member of 
tlie Land Board, Natal. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

South African Products Exhibition, 1907. Report of T. R. Sim on the Natal 
Exhibits. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

Poplar Timber for the Local Manijifacture of Matches. By E. R. Sawer, Director, 
E.S. (Reprinted from Journal: 1908.) 

Agricultural Industries and Land Settlement in Natal. [1907.] 

Judging Fruit, Flowers, Plants and Vegetables at Shows. By T. R. Sim, F.L.S., 
Conservator of Forests. [1906.] 

Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1906-6. [1907.] 

Model Rules for Agricultural Co-operative Societies. (Price Is., post free.) 


Too much fat in a pig will check the growth of bone and muscle. 


Exercise will render the hens healthy and rid them of the super- 
fluous fat. Then they will begin to think it is time to attend to business. 
Eat breeds laziness, imd laziness is the handmaid of sterility. 


: Owing to the increasing demands upon otur «J>ace, we have 

; to publish jttar/eriy instead of monthly as Bi^erto certain stafe^|[ i 

reference matter. This matter will con^t of (1) Scale of Charges lor 
Vaccines, etc., at the Government Labdratory; (2) List of East Gdait 
? ■ Committees; (3) List of Executivea of FarmersV Assb^ 

! eiations; and (4) List of Publications issued by the Department of \A.gri» 

'( culture. In futu^ readers will find this matter in the January, Aprils 

^ July and October issue.s of the Journal. , 


NATAL GOVEBNMENT EAILWAYS. 


RATES FOR S.A. MAIZE, KAFIR CORN, OATS, RYE AND WHEAT, FROM 
' C.S.A.R. STATIONS FOR EXPORT OVERSEA BEYOND SOUTH AFRICA. 

With affect from Februarj* ist, 1910, the 506 miles limit now applicable to the export 
mmze rate will be withdrawn, and the maximum rate of los. per 2,000 lbs, will apply 
Jhaizc, kafir corn, oats, rye and wheat consig;ned from any C.S.A.R. Station to 
for export oversea beyond South Africa, subject to the conditions set forth in 
Xikbse 73, page 92, of Goods Tariff Book No. 23, • 

HEDLEY SALMON, 

> General Manager’s Office, Acting General Manager. 

Maritxburg, 24th January, 191a 


SOUTH AFHTOAI STUD BOOK. 


A record of all olasses of Stock; the object being to encourage the breeding 
/ thoroughbred stock and to maintain the purity of breeds, thus enhancing their 
^ ^ue to the individual owner, and to the country generally. 

Applica^on for Membership and Entries of Stock should be addrassed: — ^ 

For Capk CoLowr .. A. A. Pbrsse, p.p. Box 703, Cajpo Town. 

„ Tbarsvaai. .. F, T, Nicholson, P.Q, Box 134 , Pretoria. 

„ OltANOE Rivkb CoLomr .. E. J. MacMillan, Government Buildings, 

Bloemfontein. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN STUD BOOK 

' IS OBTAXNABLH Of 

'P. M ASKEW MILLKB, 

ADDEBiiEY STBEET, OAFETOWN> 

'■ PRICEFib:®; ■ 033.' 



A A.'. FEH'SSil', ' 
^iscRBTABy, SouTU. Afaicam' STUU/^'IsspK; AlBowif 




rHK LARCiKK WATTLE CHAFER. 

( Hippopholla sonifncn\ Hum). Natui ril size. 


(See A f tide on Some Wo I lie Insects^ hy Mr, Claude Fuller. ) 
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Mmtfmivm Mmikmtmltf Farmin0» 

■ I* ' f 

The tendency in modern argicnlture is toward® intensiTesiads in the 
Belt ement of the land and inteneiTenese in ealtiTation. Ab time goes m 
the necessity for more intensive methods — ^which means x&othing more or 
Jess than the increasing of the’ interest on the capital that is held in 
the form ot land — comes more and more to be realised. Two factors in 
particular work in this direction : one is the economic pressure which m 
brought to bear on the liolders of land to sub-divide their holdings— 
which sub*division may take the form of making provision for the sap> 
port of a growing family ; — the other is that natural tendency which 
exi.'ls in man to secure the biggest possible return on bis capital; as .timo 
g(oes on science is able to show farmers how to increase tlie output of- 
their land (whether that output takes the form of crops or stock),, and 
the more progressive farmers are not slow to avail themselves of thot 
teachings of science whilst the less progressive gradually come to follow 
the example of the others. 

In connection with the former df the two factors mentioned above, 
it is to be observed thit as the settlement of a new country progresses^ ^ 
as tlie demand for land grows with the increasing population, as 
commerce and industries of the country grow and flourish, the price of ^ 
land is automatically forced up. It then remains for the holder of a 
considerable tract of land either to realise a portion of his increased 
wealth by selling a part of his land, or to adopt such improved meihi^ ^ 
of farming as to enab’e him to obtain a just interest on the capital value 
of his land. He may, for instance, have gradually worn out his laml 
by igroWii^ one particul^ crop modi more then others oa account of hie 
^ving a market for that crop, and gradually the return per acre 

land has naturally diminished. He int>st now adopt better 
Of eultivatmn and b^;ia manuriii^ his Japd on the most ap- 

to sectyie once more the yield which 
the also to incrisase that yield until it has 

a^iitable return on the in- 
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creased value of the Imid. In either case iatensiveness in cultivation is 
arrived at sooner or late^r. If the land is suh-di^tided and sold, the 
future holders of the land will have smaller farms to work with, and 
they will have, as a consequence, to expend a larger amount of effort in 
order to produce sufficient to give them a reasonable return ; and On the 
other hand, as we have seen, if the original holder of the land does not 
eventually sell, he must, in order to make his holding a business pro- 
position, adopt scientific methods of farming to increase the monetary 
return yielded by each acre of land. 

It is thus apparent that the adoption of more intensive methods of 
farming must come as a natural consequence of the increasing settle- 
ment of the land. When the farmer is, by economic presstire, forced 
either to relinquish his old methods of fanning or else be left out of the 
running altogether, Science comes to his aid, throwing a light upon 
nature and nature’s requirements, and thus enables him to increase the 
yield of his land. 

This then is the lesson which the agricultural • history of every 
country tenches us. The old rule-of-thumb methods must be relinquished 
where they are not in accordance wilh the established teacliings of science, 
and all that science has to offer which is likely to be of benefit to the 
practical farmer must be taken advantage of and as far as possible acted 
upon. We must learn which are the best grasses that we can put in as 
pasture for our stock, in substitution for the comparatively innutritions 
feature of veld grasses and so increase the stock-carrying capacity of our 
farms; we must learn what crops are suited to the climatic (joiulitions of 
the district in which yre live, for the purpose of serving as winter feed 
for OUT stock — possible in the green state, otherwise in the form 
hay or ensilage; we must study the constituents of stock feeds and the 
requirements of the nutritive processes from the points of view of fat, 
lean meat, blood, muscles, tendons, etc., and balance accordingly the 
rations we prepare for our stock; we must ascertain the food require- 
nrnts of the different crops ^ve grew and study the respective values of 
diffe’ent manure' furnishing the same element of plant food: we must 
enquire into different methods of cultivation and learn the value of deep 
and frequent tillage*; we Trust be acquainted with the best methods of 
plnu rbing in order that every chance may be given to future crops to 
make the best use of the stores of food in the soil; we must realise the 
impfortance of drainage and know as far as possible the moisture require- 
ments of the crops we grow; we must study the value of irrigation; we 
must . know which crons and types of crop are the most economical to 
giw and which are best suited to the climatic requirements of our dis- 
ttict; we must make some study of the principles of fruit culture in 
order that we may increase the output of our orchards. Tbese' are some 
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of the matters which it becomes more and moie necessary foi* tlie modern 
farmer to study. In some of these directions the more progressive oT 
•our farmers are reasonably up-to-date, but Science is always finding fresh 
matter for tlie farmer, no matter how up-to-date he may lie, to reflect 
upon. Then we have the commercial aspect of farjning. It is not a 
very pleasant thing to have to say, but the fact remains that many of* our 
farmers (and South African farmers are not unique in tliis respect) are 
hadly deficient in their knawledgo of business principles. We should not 
like to say how many ianners keep books sulTiciently elaborate to enable 
them to see how their farm stands as a commercial proposition, but we 
fear that the number t'f those wlio do lake this trouble is very small. This 
is a mattei' which f aimers ought seriously to consider. No man in 
ordinary business in liic towns would dream of working without such a 
*aet of books as would enable him to ascertain at any time just how his 
business stood, and if men in ordinary business in the towns find that a 
detailed record of their operations is necessary, the farmer — who is, of 
course, to be considered also as a man with a business of bis own — must 
surely find it of advantage also to keep some systematic record of his 
operations. 

All this, however, is apart from our main theme. What we wished 
to draw attention to in tins article is the natural tendency which is 
observable in modern times towards intensiveness in the settlement of 
the land and inten>^iveness in metliods of farming. This tendency can- 
not he per\ cried : it is a natural outcome of certain factors vrhich \ve 
alluded to towards the beginning of this article; and consequently the 
lesson for the farmer who observes these things is that, in order to keep 
abreast of the times end make tlie most of his resources, he must ‘^take 
the hull by the horns^^ and he ready always to take advantage of and act 
wpon the established teachings of science. We have used the term 
^^established teachings,’’ since w'e do not wish it to be understood that the 
result of every single experiment wdiich is undertaken by a scientific 
institution can necessarily be at’cepted as final. Every scientist recognises 
that any conclusion wdiich is arrived at and wdiicli is offered ns a final 
•conclusion must be established by the support of a number of experinumts 
and investigations in the subject to which it refeis. Wlien, therefore, 
the results of a single experiment are published the farmer slunild en- 
deavour to act upon the suggestion wdiich appears to he offered by tlie 
experiment, but at the same lime he should he careful not to accept the 
result of that single exiieriment as final until it is confirmed by further 
rinveistigations. 


A soft cloth is better to rub the dirt from a horse's legs than a curry 
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In March the mai:^ crop failed to make any progress as regarda 
improvement in its condition; in fact, the condition of the crop at the- 
end of the month was a little lower than at the end of the previms month. 
At the end of Febraury the average condition of the cr<q) was 2- 52, or 
about mid-way between ^‘iair” and ^^average/^ and this was representative 
of a probable average yield cf 4*4 muids to the acre. At the end of Match 
the condition of the crop receded to 2*38, which corresponds to a yield of" 
just over four muids to the acre — 4-1, to be exact. The condition of the 
crop is nevertheless better than it was at the end of January, when there* 
was promise of a yield of 3^ muids to the acre only. 

The condition of the crop this season is behind that of last season,, 
as the following figures show. In this statement we give the average con- 
dition and the corresponding yield per acre in muids at the end of each 
month up to date, for this season and for last year ; and we also continuc*^ 
last yiear^s figures up to the end of the season, in order that readers may 
see what condition our crop has to arrive at before the possibility of 
last year’s yield is reached: — 

At End of— Condition Yield Condition Yield 

January ... ... ar‘o 3-44 .3*1 5*34 

Febniar).' ... ... * 2*52 4*34 30 5'i6 

March ... ... 2*38 4*i 2'Ss) 4*63 

April ... ... .. 27 465 

May ... ... ... ... 264 4*54 

June ... ... ... ... 2*82 4*86 

As yet we are unable to state what the acreage planted this season* 
is, as a sufficient number of schedule have not yet been leceived from 
farmers. We should take the opportunity here of urging all who have* 
not yet sent in tlieir foims to do so immediately, in order that we may 
be able to arrive at an estimate for publication in our next issue. 

Beaders will doubtless be interested to hear that the actual figures 
for last year’s crop ‘(1908-9) have just been compiled by the Statistical 
Officer of the Colonial Secretary’s Office, and that the total crop he ha% 
arrived at, from the returns sent in by individual farmers, is only 2,100' 
muids less than ttie forecast we made last May — 800,000 muids. This 
proves that we are working on the right lines, and we hope it will be 
an incentive to our correspondents to continue in their efforts to make* 
their reports reliable. 

j ^ We give below a table showing the progr^s or otherwise that the> 
Ih^ie crop is making in the various Magisterial Divisions of Colony* 
In studying these figures it should be remembered that the Jour 
ditions/' ^oor,” **£air,” "average,” and "above the average,” are re- 
presented by the figures 1, 2, 3 and 4, lespeetively, and that 
figures repress intermediate: — ' ^ 
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'1’hs Maizb Chop im Mabch. 


CONDITION OF CROP. 


— A cwn^diiioH above the average'' is represetUfid by the figure 4 ; average* 
by the figure J ; '*fair* by the figure 2 ; and poor" by the figure 1 : inter- 
mediate figures represent corresponding conditions.) 



Condition of Crop at end of 

Division 





January 

February 

March 




i 

This Year 

Last IVar 

1 -ower Umzimkulu ... 


30 

3*0 


.Alexandra 

- 2*5 

27 

2 4 

JO 

’Umlazi 

3 o 

2*0 

2*0 


Inanda and Indwedwe 

3*2 

30 

3*4 

j 0 

Lower Tug^ela and Mapumulo ... 

2*4 

2 5 

2*5 

2'0 

Tmpetuihle 

1 *o 

1 ‘2 

20 . 

JO 

Alfred 

25 

.VO 

2*5 

4 'o 

Ixopo 

27 

27 

2'8 

7*0 

Richmond 

2*2 

2*4 

2*4 

-'5 

Umgeni ... 

24 

2 4 

2*1 

J *2 

New Hunover 

2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

JO 

Lion's River 

I 8 

rS 

2*3 

J 0 

IJmvoti 

2*2 

- 2*5 

2*5 


Krantzkop 

2-8 

: 2-8 

30 

; 0 

Underberg- ... 

I 0 

1 * ro 

3*0 


Polela 

ro 

2 0- 

^*5 

40 

Bergville ... 

r8 

1 2*6 

2-8 

-’V 

Est court ... 

*’9 

2*3 

2 2 

J'O 

Weenen ... 

r 6 

! 20 

1*7 

.2*0 

Klip River 

2*0 

• 2 ‘2 

2’I 

->V 

Umsinga ... 

2*6 

2*0 

2 '3 


.Dundee ... 

2 '2 

2*5 

2-8 

I 

i J 0 

Newcastle 

i 2-2 

2 \\ 

2*4 

! 

Vryheid and Ngotshe 

2 -0 ' 

1 3 * *" 

2*3 

f 0 

Utrecht 

' -5 


2 0 

J 0 

Paulpietersburg ... . j 

1 40 

3*4 

2*5 


Babahango 

! 

3 0 

2 0 

J tf 

Eshowe ... 

2 S 

3 0 

2*0 

40 

Emtonjaneni ... 

1 

I 

2 y> 

2*6 

.JO 


Successful water boring has been carried out by Messrs. Davidson 
*nd Thompson, contractors, Richmond, on the farms owned by Messrs. 
'jiLdamsteiti Bros, at Deelfonlein. In all four 8-inch hole.s were drilled, 
three of which yield from 100,000 to 150,000 gallons per diem, and the 
fourth and most successful has been struck in a lime formation at 34 
feet, and has risen 15 inches abore the leveL This supply is calculated 
to irrigate 60 to 70 morgen under iueome. Mr. .T. Mc Millan, the boring 
epgioi:er, etaies that this has been the most successful Iwring he lias done 
iti the Colony.— -sS.*!. CommSfce. 
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Quemnslmnd Sugmt* mnd WMim tdbourm 

Thk progress of the sugar industry in Queensland has a peculiar interest 
for the N’atal sugar grower in view of the general feeling here in favour 
of the abolition of indentured Indian labour for the estates and the 
experiment which the Queenslanders are making in the employment of 
white labour. The London correspondent of the North Queensland 
Serald has furnished the American Sugar Industry with some interesting 
particulars regarding the progress which his countrymen are making in 
this direction. So far as we can gather (for two statements he makes, 
on the vital question of the independence or otherwise of the industry of 
the bonus system which has been used to bolster up the industry in order 
to make the attempt to utilise white labour only possible at its inception,, 
appear to be opposed to each other) the industry appears to be making 
progress. We quote, however, in exienso, what he says: — ^^During the 
discussion of the Estimates in the Queensland Parliament — on the vote 
for a bureau of central sugar mills — ^several members urged the desira- 
bility of establishing additional central mills. Mr. Philip (ex-Premier) 
said that, while three years ago Australia was supplying her own sugar 
market, she imported 5,000 tons last year, and 70,000 tons would have to- 
>be imported tin's year. If the Government started now to erect mills it 
would be some years before they could overtake consumption. Cane 
could be grotrn by white labour so long as a good bonus was paid. He 
urged the erection of three new mills at Ayr, Johnston River and Russell 
ffiiver. 


^‘In this connection it is interesting to note,^’ the writer proceeds, 
^^that when sugar was first introduced commercially into Qtieensland in 
the eariy sixties, every planter erected his own mill. These were wretched 
affairs, viewed in the light of the present day. Some had horses for the 
mettive powet. The boilers were vertical, and each cane was passed 
through them by hand. The maximum output of Juice per day amounted 
to about 1,500 gallons, producing little over half a ton of sugar. Half 
the juice was not extracted. A few of the better class milk were driven 
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by steam, but all were of small power. The boiling was carried on in 
open pans, and Vacuum pans were unknown. Fortunately for the 
gjrowers, sugar in those days sold at from £30 to £40 per ton ; so for a 
>time the industry flourished. Then came the era of powerful mills, 
vacuum pans, chemical control of mills, triple-effects, cane-carriers, im- 
proved classification, improved centrifugals, and a host of minor improve- 
ments, with the result that, whereas in former days £2,000 was con- 
sidered a high price for a steam mill, the cost rose to from £20,000 to 
£^,000. The price of sugar, fell to from £10 to £12 per ton for raw 
sugar, yet, owing to ihe more scientific working, the profits made by the 
mill owners were infinitely greater. Then came the important innova- 
tion of the establishment of central mills by the Government, of which 
there are 13. These mills were erected in districts where considerable 
areas of cane in the aggregate were grown by farmers, and the re- 
payment of tlie cost was secured by mortgage of the deeds of the cane 
supplies to the Government. Owing to the various adverse circumstances 
some of these mills failed to meet interest and redemption, and these 
reverted to the State for a time; but now the annual engagements of all 
have been met, one having paid off its indebtedness, and they are again 
In the hands of the farmers. There are 50 mills making sugar, two juice 
mills, and two refineries in operation in tlie State. Thirteen of the sugar 
mills (central mills) have received advances under the Sugar Works 
Guarantee Act. These advances in 1907" totalled £498,000, and on 
December 31st, 1908, Ihe indebtedness to the State stood at £39,589. The 
figures for 1908-9 are not yet available. 


‘"At present tlie principal industry in Northern Queensland is sugar 
growing. Since the deportation pf the Kanakas large plantations have 
almost, ceased to be. These, with few exceptions, have been cut up into 
farms varying from 50 to 300 acres in extent, which are cultivated by 
white labour, and, notwithstanding the, high wages paid to the white 
labourers, ihe crop is a highly remnnfirative one to the farmers, agricul- 
tural machinery having taken the place of the hand labourer in prepar- 
ing the land, irritating and clearing the crops.^^ The italics, both in 
the present paragraph and in the first one, above, are our own. We 
emphasise these two clauses in order to direct attention to their ap- 
parently contradictory nature. That the sugar cane crop ^‘is a liiglily 
remunerative one to the farmers^^ we do not doubt, but we wish it had 
been made clear as to whether its remunerativeness is due to the bounty 
system under which the industry is being run or whether the industry is 
remunerative quite apart from the bounties which are paid on sugar 
produced by white labour. Any industry can be made “remunerative^^ 
under the bounty system. Whether it is due to the bounties or not; the 
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sugar industry of Queensland would, on the face of tbingB^ Appear to^ he 
' prospering; but the prosperity enjoyed by an industry which is built on 
bounties is, it must be admitted, rather an artificial one* We shall con- 
tinue to look out for more information on the subject, and will endeavour 
to keep our readers fully informed. ' 


A Mmw 

A patent has been taken out in the United States by Mr. Eber A. 
Jones, of Stillwater, Oklahoma, for a cane-stripping device, an illustra- 
tion of which we give below. The following is the description of the 
invention given by the American Sugar Industry i — ^^A cane-stripper 
<JCmpFi«ing a handle, a cross-piece fisterxed thereto and provided with 
a series of apertures, stripped blades having butt ends extending tlirough 



said apertures and tlircaded, nuts fitted to the projecting threaded butt 
ends of the blades, a bail-sliaped member having angled ends passing 
through apertures in said cross-piece and threaded, nuts nuninted upon 
’said angled thieaded ends, said bail-shaped member being resilient and 
positioned crosswise of and adjacent to said blades/’ The patent Was 
filed on the 2fith T^ovember, 1909 (JTo. 94(5,604 — Serial Xo. 530,052). 

A Mbw Plunim * 

Senator the Hon. J. H. McOoll has drawn the attention of the New 
South Wales Department of Agriculture to SoaevoJa collaris, F. v. M. 
(Natural Order, Ooodeniaceae) ^ a comparatively rare plant, only found 
in South Australia, on sand ridges near the coast and in the interior. 
Senator McColl states that it has afforded fodder for sheep for some 
months ,and thot they did well on it- Tbe N.S. Wales Department of Agri- 
culture is endeavouring to obtain some seed for trial* B^aders may be 
interested to know that there is a species of Scaevola (S, labelia, liim.) 
founid in Natal (the only one of the two hundred which go to make up 
the Order), but whether it has any valgus a forage plant we are unable 
U aay. 
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In onr November, 1909, issue we referred to a communication which 
ihad been received by the Department of Agriculture from Messrs. S. A. 
Natbanson Commandite, P.O. Box 261, Durban, regarding the cultivation 
>ol Garavonica cotton, in which they set forth the terms upon whicli they 
were prepared to distribute seed free to any farmers who might wish to 
make a trial of the crop. The Department has now received a further 
• communication from the same company, in which Messrs. Nathanson 
Commandite state that they are prepared to buy any quantity of unginned 
Garavonica cotton at liighest market prices. We would draw our readers’ 
attention particularly to the advantages which Messrs. Nathanson Gom- 
an and ite’s arrangements offers. As we remarked in our November num- 
•her, Messrs. Nathanson Commandite supply seed free of charge f.o.r. 
Durban on the following conditions; — (a) Intending growers must, in 
.making application for seed, state situation and size of the farm and the 
proprietor’s name; (6) growers must follow the instructions furnislied 
with the seed re cultivation,, and must allow Messrs. Nathanson Com- 
jnandite to inspect the cultivated aiea at any time; (c) Messrs. Nathan- 
Bon Coimnandite aie to receive five per cent, of outturned crop, either in 
cotton or cash at option of growers. As a return for compliance with 
these conditions, Messrs. Nathanson Commandite are prepared to buy any 
quantity of unginned cotton (of the (Airavonica type), which means that 
no machinery iited be purchased by the intending grower. 

Ihis is an opportunity of trying this new type of i^oiton which we 
tliink farineis would he well advised to take advantage of. We believe 
•Garavonica cotton will flourish up-country, and we know ior a fact that it 
is growing on several farms in the Vrylieid district. As we have said, 
the K-eed is supplied free oii rail* at Durban, with full instruclious for 
cultivation, etc., and tlieic is a ready market in Durban for the unginned 
•<5otton. There is no reason wliy Garavonica cotton should not be taken up 
by farmers, at any rate as a side-industry; and those interested should 
write to Messrs. Nathanson Commandite. Early application should be 
made for seed. The best sowing period is between the end of October and 
.the middle of November, but Messrs. Nathanson Commandite naturally 
ixquiie to have applications for seed well in advance. 

Tlia UnaoimsMrm Bwi Suf/mr SohBnrnm 

Headers interested in the Lincolnshire beet sugar scheme will regret 
itp hear of il\e failure of the attempt w^hich has recently been made to 
start a beet sugar industry in the Old Country, Commenting upon die 
^matter the InUrmtional Sugar Journal says that all hopes for a success- 
;:&il issue seemed assured, but unfortunutely the public failed to subscribe 
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the necessary capital; and for the prasent at any rate the project has Imdi 
to be shelved. Possibly next autumn, the Journal adds, a further attempt 
may be made with better success. It is interesting to note by the way 
that a prominent firm pf sugar importers undertook to furnish £10, 000* 
of the capital,, and the same sum was to have been accepted in shares by 
the German contractors ini lieu of payment for part of the contract. But 
it was found impossible to obtain from the ordinary investor the balance 
needed, so all deposits received have been returned and all contracts can- 
celled. Lord Denbigh, in a letter to The Times of the. 7th January^, 
points out that while plenty of British capital is ready for investment in. 
foreign rubber companies, people will not risk their mbney in British 
home enterprises, however beneficial they might be to the country and 
to the shareholders; also how persistently the free importers refuse to give 
any preference to Home enterprie. 


WlnB^Maklitg for tho Homo, 

In response to an inquiry from a correspondent we publish the 
following notes on wine-making for the home, for wliich we are indebted 
to the Queensland Agricultural Journal: — Twenty-four hours before the 
vintage, shoose a quantity of the soundest and ripest grapes, sufficient to 
make 30 gallons of juice. Crush .them in a clean hogshead ^vith the head 
out, and cover with a clean linen cloth. Fermentation will have started 
before you begin your vintage. Then, as you crush your main crop, 
sprinkle this juice (or yeast, as it is called) over the fresli grapes. This 
will start a healthy fermentation. Before crushing the main crop, pick off 
all unsound and unripe, grapes, and wash the bunches to remove bacteria. 
Bun the juice from the crushing mill into a vat below it. A vat should, 
aiot be larger than one with a capacity of 500 gallons. If fermenting is 
done on the skins, the vat must not be filled more than about 8 in. 
from tl.ie top. When all colour has been extracted from the skins, tlie 
juice should be racked off to finish its fermentation in the cask. AVhite* 
wine is made without fermenting on the husks. 


When the fermentation is complete, rack the juice off into clean 
casks. Do this as soon as the wine has cleared. The casks should be well 
sulphured just before racking off. The sulphuring is best done by putting' 
sulphui’ into a shallow iron cup and lighting the sulphur before lowering 
into the cask. The next thing is to keep the casks well filled up witlv 
sound wine of the same quality. In the spring a second racking should 
be given. For the production of claret, the stalks must be removed before- 
crushing. The temperature during fermenting is from 80 to 90 degrees. 
When all fermentation has ceased and the wine is perfectly clear it may 
be racked off and bottled, or else racked off into a clean cask. Our owiv 
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experience of making wine may be here given, especially as the wine we- 
made took first prize at one of the Brisbane shows many years ago. The 
gj apps were removed from the stalks. All damaged and unripe ones were 
rejected. They were crushed by hand into a wooden tub, and juice and 
husks were placed in a cask with the head off to ferment. In a few days 
the clear juice was racked off into a clean cask to undeigo a second fer- 
onentation. When this ceased, and the wine was perfectly clear, it was 
bottled, and proved to be a first-class wiiite wine. Be careful never tO'- 
ferment in a zinc tub. We once did this, with disastrous results. 


A WatBrIng Daviaa for Poultry m 

An ingenious form of self-filling water trough for poultry which 
has lately been invented and is being put on the market by Spratt^s 
Patent, Ltd., is described and illustrated in a recent issue of Monthly^ 
HinU Poultry. The troughs are designed to meet the demand for a 
really hygienic water vessel for game and |)oultry. By means of an ordin- 
aiy sheet of galvanised corrugated iron, which will catch rain and dew,, 
a constant supply of the bc‘st w^ater is obtained. It is tiien stored in an 
air-tight, self-filling tank which keeps it pure Cor any length of time. 
By this means loss by evaporation is reduced to a minimum, and the 
bulk of the water is not exposed to the rays of the sun, which is a fre- 
quent source of disease. They save an immense amount of labour, as 
they entirely obviate the daily filling and cleaning required by the open 
vessel, and are unquestionably the best thing of the kind to be obtained. 
The ^-gallon and 1-gallon size are intended for use in laying pens, rear- 
ing fields, and aviaries; these are use without collecting slieets, and, filled; 
in the ordinary way, will last a week or fortnight. The 2-gallon and 4- 
galhm size are designed for use in pheasantries, coverts, and isolated 
positions. As only a narrow' water surface is exposed all round, it is im- 
p('s ihle for young chicks to get drowned in them. 


A Mow Banana Flhra MtaoMnam 

Tip till a short time ago, only one machine, a hand one known as the * 
^^Dnehemin’^ (a description of which appeared in the March, 1903, issue 
of the Journal — ^page 312) had been invented for extracting the fibre of 
Musa textilis from w'hich the well-known Manila hemp is made. Now, 
however, a new machine has made its appearance — the ^^Clarke HemP' 
Machine^^ — and a preliminary account of it is given in the Philippine 
AgricuUwral Review of November, 1909. This machine, which is built 
in Honk Kong by the Philippine Hemp Machine Co., Ltd., has lately 
reached Manila, and has been subjected to most satisfactory tests at 
Palomar Park. It ships a full width of hemp leaf without splitting or 
^^tuxying,’^ which is required by some machines. It will strip hemp up- 





4o 11 ft*, and after strippiiig the fibiia, twistB iMo loeee rope wi4(>h 
Dsialces it convenient for handlings Judging from the trials which were 
witnessed by officials of the Agricultural Bureau at Manila, it does ex* 
•eellent worj:. The introduction of such maahui^, says the Beview, will 
work a great change in the liemp industry, not only in labour saving, and 
ill jeducing the loss of fibre to a miniinum, but it will also produce a 
better grade of fibre, and make the grading of Philippine hemp (Manila 
fibre) an easy matter, uhich will have much to do with improving tlie 
standard and increasing the demand for Manila hemp in American and 
European markets. We shall look out for further particulars of this 
machine, for the benefit of our readnrSi 


ThB Ktuhbmr MmHiBt Im WOBm 

We have received, through the Acting Agent-General, a copy of Messrs. 

Figgis & CJo.^s annual review of the india-rubber market for 1909, which 
• contains several points of interest to Natali*ans w'ho may be thinking of 
going in for rubber cultivation or who may have already made a start in 
this directi(rn. Oommenting upon the improvement in the quality of rubber 
which has been evident during 1909, the report remarks that ^^this shows 
how profitable it has been for planters to wash and clean the rubber 
thoroughly, and to prepare as large a proportion as possible of good 
colour— also not to send many qualities or very small lots.” Block, wvj 
notice, has not been in favour: unless clean resilient hard quality can 
be sent, ^^it may be better to ship as crepe or sheet.” The advice whiili 
Messrs. "Figgis k Co. give ns regards packing may be usefully quoted: 
‘Tack it in good, dry condition (excess of resin much objected to) into 
strong cases of 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. ea6h. No paper. Fuller’s earth, etc., tf' 
be used. The cases should be planed smooth inside to avoid small pieces 
of wood adhering to the rubber. Keeping different qualities and colours 
separate; w^here practicable keep immature separate; to send separately 
■dirty, barky pieces, and to wo^sh out all the bark in crepe, block, and 
sheet. All fine qualities should be loose crepe, sheet or biscuit — ^not run 
to a mass.” Further, Messrs. Figgis & Co. advise: ‘^Now that the quan- 
tities are increasing so rapidly, if is most desirable, for the fnture ready 
sale of plantation rubbers, for estates to ^standardise^ the qualities they 
p3‘oduee, and where practicable to ship, say, three qualities from an estate: 
No. 1 pale, No. 2 light brown and grey, No. 3 dark and brown. Pick- 
ings and very common and scrap to be sent in one bulk for sale on arrival ; 
^standardised^ qualities can be sold, for forward deliveries, the same as 
Para has been sold for many years. Plantation must be largely sold 
“^forward^ in future years.” Smoked rubber, we learn also, appears to 
have greater resiliency and to 1>e moi^. suitable for many purposes than 
inr^^molcad. "Smoking” prevents the proteins in rubber from deeompos- 
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ingi, and tends to elinaiBate ‘^ldn«» ” All tine robber from Para ia- 
smoked. _ , 

Messrs. Figgis & Co. estimate that there are about 600;;000 a(ires now 
under rubber cultivation in the East (partly mixed with other products)^, 
and 1^0^000 acres in Mexico, West Indies end Nicaragua* etc. The course 
of prices during 1909 was as follows: — In January good sheet realised 5s. 
IJd. to e58. 3d., pale crepe 5s. by May, 5s. 9d. to 5s. lOd., June 03. 
'Id., July Ss. 2d. to 8s. 3|d., August (irregular) Ts. lOd. to 7s. 3d., and 
up in Septeniber-October to 9s. l^d., and smoked 9s. 8Jd. early Novem- 
ber — ^the highest of the year. With large supplies of Para in December 
prices declined 2s., to 0s. lljd., to 78. lid. sheet and crepe, but since 
reeovc'ed: slieet to 7s. 3d. to 7s. 5d., fine crepe 7s. OJd., smoked sheet 8s. 
0|d. lo 8s. OJd.r the.se were the closing prices of the year. 

AliBrmtIonB in Rallwny Rniasm 

The General Manager of Railways has notified that, with effect from 
the 24th April, 1910, the following reductions will be made in railway fares 
and rates: — {a) Tlie 1st and 2nd class passenger fares appearing in pages 
27 to 32 of Passenger Tariff Book No. 3 will apply in both local and 
through traffic over the N.G.R. Tliis scale is lower than the scale at pre- 
sent in force. (6) The charges for books of mileage coupons will be re- 
duced. (c) The No, 11 (fertilisers and minerals) tariff will be reduced 
for distances over 71 miles, {d) S.A. grain, forage and potatoes will be- 
transferred to the revised No. 11 Tariff, (c) The rates oa S.A. wattle 
bark, fruit, and low grade ores will he reduced, (f) The additional 25 
]>er cent, now' levied on certain articles classified at the normal rate, plus 
25 per cent., will be abolished, (g) The live stock rates now' operating 
in through traffic will he extended to local traffic, (ft) The rates for 
vehicles (unpacked) now in force to the Transvaal will also operate in 
local traffic, (i) The rates for the conveyance of small parcels not ex- 
ceeding 10 lbs. w'eight will be reduced, and certain artiedes will he reduced 
to the half parcels scale. — Particulars of the new rates to any specific 
station can be ascertained oi» application to the Assistant General' 
Manager, Durban 

Omn0 mnd Emmi Oansi Fny^nrm 

A Proelamation has been issued by the Cape authorities (No. 86, 
1910), withdrawing Proclamation No. 572 of 1908 (which prohibited the- 
introduction into Cape Colony from Natal of grass, hay, reeds, rushes, 
herj^s, plants or other vegetable matter) and making other provisions ivt 
lieu thereof. The new Proclamation enacts as follows shall not 

be lawful t'> introduce from the Colony of Natal into this Colony, any 
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rgraes^ hay, reeds, rushes, herbs, plants er other vegetable matter, and any 
tfmit, vegetables, cereals, or other produce from Natal, including any 
receptacles containing the same, which may be packed in or found to have 
grass, hay or other prohibited articles as aforesaid mixed therewith may 
be confiscated and destroyed or otherwise disposed of at the discretion of 
»tlie Minister, or any officer duly authorised thereto by him. . . The 

provisions of this ProcJaniation shall have force and effect in the Terri- 
tories of the Transkei, Tembuland, East Griqualand, Port St. John’s and 
Pondoland, and it shall not be lawful to remove from the strips of land 
ilying between the Ingwangwane, Indowana, Umzimkulu and Umtaiiivuna 
Eivers, and the fences which are being maintained by Government along 
the Natal-East Griqualand and East Pondoland Borders for the purpose 
of preventing the spread of East African Coast Fever, any grass, hay, 
reeds, rushes, herbs, plants or other vegetable matter. 


‘^Auy person contravening the provisions of this Proclamation shall 
*be liable, upon conviction, to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds 
sterling ^£^0), or, in default of payment, to imprisonment, with or with- 
• out hard labour, for any period not exceeding three months for each such 
offence- Proclamation No. 572 of 1908 is hereby cancelled and repealed.’’ 


A Hemp^SiHppIng MmoMnrnm 

Another fibre machine which is just being put on the market is a 
ruew hemp-stripping machine, patents in protection of which are being 
taken nut by Messrs. Bni;n (Sr Co., Ltd., of Calcutta, India. Tlie capacity 
of the machine, according to the Philippine AgrictfJtvral Review, is 
* claimed to he 1,000 ths. of ])emp ])er day. The heinp is fed at the top of tlic 
machine, through tlircc corrugated rollers which are placed in the shape 
of a V. At the end of these rollers it is clamped and run through a 
•^single set of strippers revolving on a wheel tliat makes 1,000 revolutions 
'per minute. At the point of contact with the strippers a powerful stream 
of water plays on the hemp just as it reaches the strippers, and another 
stream cleans from the fibre, when it p.asses the Icnivcs, any pulp that 
has not been previously removed. After this simple process the hemp 
falls on an endless chain ai'out 3 feet wide, which carries it back within 
a few feet of the starting point. These are all the particulars we are able 
to give of the machine, but we arc writing to Messrs. Bum & Co., and 
will obtain from them further particulars, together with prices, etc., as 
“Jthe machine seems to be one wliich might prove useful for the defibrat- 
ting of the native hemp, insangu, which grows so extensively in Nai^pl. 
’On receipt of particulars from Messrs. Bum & Co., we will make tlieni 
public through the pages of flic 
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JtmMns In thn NnilynB^ DMm 

Kaisins as a diet for mine boys has not proved satisfactory^ so we 
learn from South African Commerce, At a recent meeting of the South 
African National Union a letter read from Mr. Lionel Phillips pointed 
out that the food value of raisins was small as they contain only veget- 
able salts and carbo-hydrates found in the sugar without any fat or 
proteids. The raisins also contain matter which is likely to cause internal 
irritation and digestive trouble. When the experiment of serving out 
raisins as part of the native rations was first tried it was hoped that a 
*,Cape industry iniglit benefit considerably. The raisins were tried on a 
murnber of mines helon'xing to the Eckstein group, but medical men have 
pronounced against them as a regular article of diet. The fruit is being 
g^iven to the natives as a luxury, and the consumption has therefore 
largely decreased. 


AmBHonn Mmihofls of Qrnin tnspoollonm 

The Americar) Hay, Flour and Feed Journal for March contains an 
interesting artude on the subject of grain inspection in Minnesota. W’e 
do not propose t'> deal with the whole of the article here, but the section 
describing the method of inspection deserves space for quotation here 
in full, e««pecially iu view of the pT'oposals to establish grain elevators in 
Soutli Afiica and the consequent necessitv for handling grain in hulk on 
the railways. All grain (we read) arriving at the terminal points except 
such as is billed to points beyond is inspected and weighed by the State 
department. On the arrival of the cars they are placed by each raih 
road (’ompany upon the inspection tracks provided for that purpose, in 
their respective railroad yards. In each of these yards samplers and 
helpers are stationed who are on the ground early every morning in 
‘^vintor and summer, regardless of* weather, prepared to nerform their 
day’s duties. One of the helpers begins the work by breaking the rail- 
read seal on one side of the car and throwing the car door open, first 
having made a record of the number of the railroad seal broken by him, 
and if there is any appearance of leakage in any part of the car, this is 
also noted. This helper continuous his work until all the ears which have 
tirrived during the night — sometimes 150 to 200 or more — have been 
Iproperly examined and opened. The sampler then proceeds to obtain a 
sample of the grain by pushing a long brass probe into several places in 
Hihe grain and each time draws up a section of the grain from top to 
Ibottoin; these probings are all mixed together and placed in a sack with 
a ticket, showing car number and initials; the ears are then sealed with 
State seals, a complete record of w'bich is kept by the Uopartment ; the 
samples are then sent by teams to the ofRce and the inspectors determine 
Ihe grade in the office from tliese offi(*ial samples. 
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Stress is laid by the writer of the article in question upon one fact 
in particular, namely, that the inspectors in determininif the grades- 
know absolutely nothing as to the point from which the grain came, or 
whom the shipper im^y be, or to whom. the grain may be going, notwith- 
standing the prevalent erroneous ideas on this subject. Nor would it h& 
possible to furnish any such information from the inspection* office, tl»e 
WTiter proceeds, as the only record to be found there is the car number 
and initials, the date of ins^i^eetion, name of inspector, tlie grade and 
dockage, and the inspector's notations oi* reasons for his grade. Thus 
every car load arriving is inspected w-ith absolute impartialit}^, and w''ith- 
out the slightest knowledge of its origin or ownership. 


ThB Ton OommmndmBnt^ of AgHouUurOm 

T)r. Seaman A. Knaff, Tvhc is in charge of co-operative demonstration 
work in f e TJnited States Department of Agriculture, has designed the 
ten maxims that follow^, as the Ten Commandments of Agriculture. 
They are; — (1) Prepare a deep and tlioroughly pulverised seed bed, well 
drained: break in the fall to the depth of 8, 10 or 1? in., according to- 
the soil, with implements that will not bring the soil to"* the surface. The 
foregoing depths should bo reached gradually. (2) Use the seed of the 
best variety, intelligently selected and carefully stored. (3) In cultivat- 
ing crops, give the row^s, and the plants in the rows, a space suited to 
the plants, the soil and the climate. (4) TJse intensive tillage during- 
the growing period of tlie crops. (5) Secure a high content of humua 
in the soil by the use, of legumes, barnyard manure, farm refuse and 
commercial fertiliser. (6) Carry out a systematic crop rotation, with a 
winter cover crop on southern farms. (7) Accomplish more work in a 
day by using more horse-power and better implements. (8) Increase the* 
farm stock to the extent of utilising all the waste products and idle lands 
of the farm. (9) Produce all the food required for the men and animals 
on the farm. (10) Keep sn account of each farm product, in order to* 
know from which the gain or loss arises. 


Certain coimtries will organise in their respeistive actions at the 
Universal Exhibition at Bnissels in 1910, a special exhibition of every- 
thing connected with the work of agricultural associations in their Re- 
spective areas. Anyone washing to participate in these exhibitions fir 
•requested to communicate without delay with the agents for the 
^Exhibition in their respective countries, or* in default of any such agents, 
with the Commissariat general du Governinent beige, 12, rue ^ Berlai- 
vnoiit, Brussels. 
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Tog» Working Fruit Trooo. 


By 0. B. Whipple. 

Field Hortiriiltiirkt, Grand Junclion, Colorado.* 


It is becoming more and more apparent that certain localiticvS ami soils 
are peciiliarlv adaptinl to growing particniar kinds and even varieties of 
fruit. Connmweial fniit-ir rowing loeaiitie^^ are making their repiilation 
by being able to grow a few varie;ies well. So eacfi new fruit country 
must go through an experimental stage m lam a. Jiost of varieties is being 
tested t(» (lelermine those best adapted to its peculiar conditions. Tiieu 
in the growth of each new fruit country there comes a time wiien the 
grower will have to solv.e the problem as to what to do with the imdesir- 
able varieties. Shall he pull them out or graft them ,yver to better 
varieties? Systems of grafting-ovcu* old trees have long been practiced^ 
and e\])erience has ])roveii that, if properly done, top-working brings 
(|ui{‘ktM’ returns tlian the ie]>lanting of ycning trees. It is not uneornmon 
to see a fairly good (-rop on tb<* three 'Veir-old tup of a top-worked tre('. 
^Prees properly worked-over give top« n.s desirable and sometimes more so 
tlian trees of the same v:»riety grown from first-edass nursery stock. 

I^op-working as a meaijS 'establishing a weak-growing variety on a 
stroager root system than its own is now coming into favour. Ilie 
Rome (Beauty) wlien on it«! own roots is, on the best soil, an indifferent 
groue '; but, when worked on some strong-growing stump, it makes a 
very satisfactory tree. Some varieties of apple, snsceptablo to attacks of 
root rots, could, no d(>ui)t, be successfully grown on roots of varieties 
whicli an* apparently resistanl. Tlie Northern Spy seems to be a striking 
example of an apple tree rod free from the attacks of woolly aphis and 
is sometiiucs ])lanted,and later worked over to othu’ varieties. .Broken 
and disea ed liiebs may he saved by grafting, and progressive fruit* 
growers who desire 1o test new varieties can best do it by grafting a few 
scions into bearing trees. 

Some years ago the fruit-grower looked upon the practice of grafting 
as a mysterious art and upon the man who went about doing the work as 
a sort of wizard; as a matter of fact, it is so simple that any careful 
orchardist can and should do it himself. All of our common fruit trees 
can be easily grafted or budded. The apple and pear may be inter- 
grafted upon each otl er and the same may be said of the peach, plum, 
apricot and almond. Bui in practice we do not carry on such wholesale 
mixing; it may be said tliat the apple and pear never make a good union. 

* Condensed Iroin Bulletin No 147 of the Colorado Agricultural College. 
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While such combination may unite, the union may not be perfect enough 
to make a good top. We would not expect the top-working of apple to 
pear or vice versa to be a succefs. The writer has seen peach grafts start 
very vigorously upon apricot, and plums upon, peach trees. I have ob- 
served plum trees top-worked to peach with perfect unions and the ten- 
year-old tops bearing excellent crops of fruit. In this case, the com- 
bination seemed to result in a dwarfing of the peach top, tliough the 
growth is by no means stunted. So in practice, we stick largely to the 
intergrafting of different varieties of the same kind of fruit. 

To understand the principles underlying graftage, the orchardist 
should know how the stems of our fruit trees grow. He should under- 
stand that growth in diameter only takes place in a very small region 
between the bark and sap-wood. This part of the slom is called the 
cambium. In this thin layer of tissue the cells are still active and cap- 
able of diversion, while the activity of each succeeding layer, on either 
side, grows less and less. 

When the limb is split to insert a scion the cleft does not grow to- 
gether along its entire length, as some may tliink. The cejls in the 
cambium layer may produce a growth that may, to a certain extent, fil'i 
up the cleft and cover over the stub, but the tissues of the stock and scion 
only make a true union where the cells of the cambium layers of the two 
come in contact. 

The important point in grafting is to see that the cambium layers 
of the stock and scion are matched at some point. 

When growth is active we say the bark ^^peels.^^ Budding is done 
during this period, not on?y because the ense with which the hark 
separates from the wood simplifies the work of inserting the bud, but as 
growth is more active, the tissues of tb-* bud and the stock are more 
likely to unite. 

Top-Workin^g Old Treks 

In the working over of old trees it is well to bear in mind that trees 
which show a poor growth in the orchard are seldom worth the time it 
takes to graft them. This is very often true in the case of some varieties 
of apple. As a rule the weaker growing varieties are very unsatisfactory 
stocks upon M^hich to work other kinds. Then the wisdom of top-working 
stone fruits would almost seem questionable. While good tops may be 
grown on either peach, plum, apricot or almond, it is doubtful whether 
these* tops will bear much quicker returns than young trees set in the 
place of the old ones. Still we Avould not care to discourage a practice 
most successfully followed b}’* some growers, but will say that only strong- 
growing young trees under the most favourable conditions are worthy of 
such an attempt at renewal. 
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Methods of Graftage. 

Various methods of graftage may be employed in changing over the 
;top of the old trees. Some method of scion-grafting is generally used, 
^although it is not uncommon, in stone fruits especially, to bud into new' 
growtis. Of the methods of scion-grafting two are commonly used in 
the West: cleft-grafting and kerf-grafling. Those who have practiced 
grafting in the East as well as in the NVest claim that the wood of 
AVestern fruit trees is much more brittle and that on account of excessive 
splitting, cJcft-grafting is moie difficult in the West. TJ)js has led to the 
introduction of a new system which is locally known as kerf-grafting. 

Cleft-Grafting , — TJie ojjeration of cleft-grafting is very simple. 
The limb to be graft'id is sawed oil* squarely, leaving a sniooh, solid 
st\imp. 'J'he stub is split down about two inches with a grafting- 
<5hisel or knife. The chisel is removed and the cleft is wedged open with 
the wcMlge on the back of the knife or one provided for tlje purpose. The 
scion should be cut to contain three buds and should be of strong, well- 
matured wood of tlie previous season’s growth. The hnver end is then 
trimmed to a wedge leavii-g the first bud a little below the top of the 
wedge, and cutting the edge of the wedge opposite the bud a little 
thinamr than the other. The scion is then driven firmly iitto place with 
^the lower bud to tlie oiiiside and a little belcjw the top of the cleft, being 
sure to bring tlie inner bark on the outer edge of the wedge in (M)ntact 
with the inn(’r bark on the stub, d’his is the important step in grafting, 
as it is between these parts that the imion takes place. Sometimes the 
inexperienced grafter makes the mistake of setting the scion flush with 
the outer edge of the stock.. On large stubs with thick bark it would be 
almost impossible to sei a s?ion moro illy matched than in this way. Some 
advocate setting the scion on a slant, the point of the wedge toward the 
•centre of the stub. 'I'iiis iuMires a contract of the cambiiiTU layers wliere 
fdiey cross and is a good suggestion, since a point of contact is sufficient 
for a good union. With a scion properly set in each edge of the cleft- 
providing the stub is large enougli — the Avedge is removed. This alloAVs 
the cleft to tigliten on tl.e reions, the greater thickness of the outer edge 
of the wedge-shr.pcd portiv)n of the scions insuring greater pressure at 
this point. With the removal of the wedge tlie cleft should hold the 
scions firmly in jdace. Wax should now he applijed to all cut surfaces, 
wen to the tips of the scions. Special pains should be laKen to see that 
the stub is well covered betiveen the scions and the cleft waxed avS far as 
it extends down on the wsides of the stub. This prevents drying out,-and 
it is quite important that It be thoroughly done. 

Kerf -Grafting , — This sysfem of grafting differs little from inlaying. 
The stub is prepared as for cleft-grafting, but instead of splitting, saw 
cuts are made on opposite edges of stub and trimmed to thin 
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^’llap:•d grooves with a saddler’s knife. The scion is then trimmed to My, 
diiven fiimly into place and waxed as in cleft-grafting. With a little^ 
practice the eciong may be set as firmly as in cleft-grafting. It is claimed 
liuit tliis method !ms the advantage in speed and that the scions are not 
as easily blown out in early summer. Snons are lost by both metliods^ 
and, if properly pcjrformed, on3 is probably as good as the other. It does 
]!,ave the advantage in that more scions may be set in large stubs and 
thus hasten the process of Jiealing. The same care must be used in 
se ting the scion to insure a union. The latter system seems especially 
adapted tp woiking with stone fruits wiiere vSplitting is even more notice- 
able ihan i ) tlie apple and pear. Sharp tools whicli give a snioolli cut 
surface are C'Sential in all grafting work. 

Bark-Grafting . — Somip advocate nnotbcr method of grafting known 
as bar’A-grafting. ])i this case, the stub is cut as before, the scion is cut 
wdth a long bevel on one sine and slipped between the bark and sapwood. 
It is generally necessary to slit the bark at the point of inscriitin. and 
very often the bark is removed from the base of the scion up to the top* 
of tlie sloping cut. idre stub is bruind with waxed string or other 
matoiid, to hold the scions firmlv, and i* is then vv'axed ns in the eloft- 
graft'^d stub. The system really has no ndvaninges over tf'e others, un- 
less when compared with cleft-grafting in working large stubs. 

Terminal-Grafting . — Another style of grafting sometimes employed 
is tliat knowti as terminal-grafting. This work is generally done in the* 
hatter part of June or just as scon as new^ grow’^th that has matured enough 
to show a t(?nnin hiul Tnay he secured. On old trees, smd) \vood may be 
found in June. A twig that has completed its growth may he picked out 
bv the presence n. well-formed terminal Inid at tlie tip and full grown, 
or practically full-grown terminal leaves. The St'^ions are out tliree or four 
inches long and the leaves practically all trimmed off. Tiiere are difTerent 
ways of inserting the scion. Tlie most common method is to cut a vertical 

in Oie bark of the slock, trim the lower end of the scion wn’th a long 
sloping cut on one side, and then slip it under the bark at an angle of 
about 45 degrees wi h the slit The cut surface of the scion slmuld r^st 
up )n tlie wood of tlie stock. It is not necess.ary to wrap or even wax the* 
wound. 

The scions start into growth the same season, but tue top of the?* 
-fit-ock is left until the following sprihg. The method seems to work well. 

It may prove a practical way of supplying lower limbs on young trees 
headed too high. When one neglects to remove the top when such graft- 
ing is done in the lower part of old trees, these scions readily form, fruit- 
ing wood, generally bearing the third' season. It is a suggestion that it 
would be the proper course to tafej as a means of getting specimens of 
tnew varieties in the shortest length of time. 
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Mix9ti Farming in DevonaMra. 


By Loudon M. Douglas, Lecturer on the Meat Industry, Edinburgh. 

Tbb county of Devon is celebrated in England as being one wliicli carries 
a larger proportion of cattle to the total acreage than any other. Its area 
runs to 1,666,839 acres, and in 190? cattle of all sorts numbered 296 , OGo. 
Three-quarters of the county is under cultivation, and more than lialf of 
this is permanent pasture. 

Tile principal cattle which are kept in tlie county belong to the well- 
Jenown Devon breed, and these have now become famous throughout the 
world as producing the best dual purpose cows. At one time the red 
Devon cattle were used as draught oxen, but for many generations they 
have been exclusively kept because of their beef and milk-producing 
qualities. It is, however, a custom amongst the better class of farmers 
to use also some Jersey cattle in order to increase the creaming qualities 
of tlie milk produced. 

In this connection there are few farms in Devon, or, for that matter, 
anywhere else, which would compare with that owned by Messrs. Lorain 
Bros., who trade as tlie Cathedral Dairy Company, Exeter, and at Kosa- 
mondford, Aylesbeare, Devon. 

The great advantage of this farm is that it is utilised for dairying 
j)urp()ses; it also possesses a creamery, and the by-product from the milk 
are utilised to feed pigs. Hence there is a pig-breeding establishment', 
and in order to complete the process there is also a modern bacon factory, 
so that the best possible use is made of all the products. 

The farm extends to 420 acres, and really is composed of two farms, 
namely, Rosamondford and Rill. They ■ are about seven miles from 
Exeter, and lie in the great pasture area behveen tliat city and Ottery and 
Sidmouth. 

The land of the farms is composed of red clay, and is stiff, and there- 
fore capable of holding a large amount of moisture, which is an element 
in dairy farming not to be neglected. 

The farm is carried on primarily for the dairy, and a succession of 
(grain crops is produced. Trifolium and rye grass are growfi in early 
ffpring; in the late sprii^g vetches, clover, and maize are planted, and 
these carry the stock through until the winter, when roots become avail- 
able, swedes being grown for the early winter before Christmas, and 
mangels for late winter and early spring. 

It is customary to pass everything through the chaff-cutter and root- 
pulpit, and no long fodder is fed, all the food, including roots being 
mixed before being given to the cattle, and the same principle applies to 
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the feeding of the pigs. The corn is cooked in winter> and a mixture of 
beans^ maize^ and wheat grains is fed to the cattle morning and evening 
along with chaff and roots. 

The cattle consist of one herd of Jerseys ahd two herds of red Bevons^ 
and are chosen because of their milking qualities, for clotted cream. 
[Records of the milk yield are kept morning and evening, and the 
quantities are weighed once a week. Cows which give under 600 gallons 
per annum are eliminated from the herds, and it is curious to note that 
some of the cows give 900 to 1,000 gallons, and these are common to both 
breeds kept. The rich colour of the cream is, of course, derived from the- 
Jerseys. 

One of tlic features f>f the farms is that grass land of 200 acres is 
given up to hay-making, yielding an average of about 350 tons per annum. 

The treatment of the (-attle is of considerable interest. They are 
turned out into the pastures, and remain out day and night from xhc 
first week in May until the middle of November, then they are taken 
up at nigJit, bul go to the pastures during the day. They are, therefore, 
00 the pastures every day all the year round, which is an essential feature, 
so that they can have sufficient exercise. 

There is plenty of water on the farms, which is derived from streams. 
The rainfall averages about 32‘ inches per annum, so that the conditions- 
arc as well as they could possibly be. ’ 

The work of the farm is carried on by eight horses, and a two-horse 
wagon is used daily to carry the milk to the central distributing depot in 
Exeter. 

As has been mentioned, the principal business is the production of 
Devonshire clotted cream, and in this respect these farms are celebrated 
inasmuch as the dairy pi’odiieoB the largest quantity of clotted cream of 
any one farm in the United Kingdom. 

The process of manufacturing clotted cream has been described as 
follows : — 

‘^The principal part of clotted cream-making lies in the scalding and 
cooling. The milk is brought in and immediately placed in flat tinned 
vessels liolding easily two gallons each. The milk is ^^set” in these pans. 
The pans are then placed in a hot water bath, capable of taking a great 
many at a time. They are immersed almost to the ritn, fitting exactly 
into openings in the bath. The water is heated by means of a steam coil,, 
and the milk is not raised above 180 degs. Pahr. The heating continues 
for a quarter of an hour, and, of course, much of the fat • rises to the’ 
surface, but all of it does not do so until the cooling process begins. Tbe^ 
pans are placed in a large, well-ventilated room, and as their contentf 
gradually cool, the almost total separation of the- cream takes place, neariy 
all of it rising to the surface. When the normal temperature is attained ^ 
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it will be observed that a thin film covers the top of the cream, and seems 
to bind it together. This film may be some trace of casein forced to the 
top, but in any case it acts as a binder in such a way as to enable the 
ci-eam to be set in dishes firmly. When cold, the cream is skimmed oflE by 
means of a strainer and placed in separate dishes, when it is ready for use. 
The whole process is a simple one and does not involve much skill. It is 
necessary, of course, to exercise great care in having all the vessels quite 
dean. Tlie heating should be done quickly as indicated, and the tem- 
perature should not exceed 180 degs. Fahr.’’ 

Devon and Cornwall have, from time immemorial, had the monopoly 
of the clotted cream industry, and attempts to produce the same product 
elsewhere have not been suecessfui. It is said that the business began in 
tiie time of the Phoenicians, who came to Cornwall and Devon in search 
of tin, and brought with them the utensils used in the East for making 
olotted cream, and with very little variation the same processes .as used by 
them are carried out to the present day. The banks of the Tamar have 
many classic rci«iii<nR*, oiu not Oetier known throughout^ the world than 
those associated with Devonsliire cream: — 

^^Oh, nothing on earth or in poet’s dream 
Is so rich and rare as your Devonshire cream, 

It orient tinge like spring-time morn, 

Or baby buttercups newly born; 

Its balmy perfume, delicate pulp. 

One longs to swallow it all at a gulp. 

Sure man had ne^er such gifts or theme 
As your melt-in-the-mouthy Devonshire cream/' 

The creamery, besides producing Devonshire cream, is also utilised 
as an ordinary butter factory, and possesses the usual, equipment, that is 
to say, it has a scalding tank, pasteuriser, coolers for water and in con- 
nection with them a refrigerating machine. Whatever surplus milk is not 
utilised in the manufacture of clotted cream is devoted to the manufacture 
of butter. 

The refrigerating iiuieliine w^hieh is used is of the Douglas, lype, and 
the refrigerating agent is tlie low pressure sulphurous-anhydride, which is 
so adaptable to dairy purposes owing to the fact that ii is easy to control 
and takes very little power to work it. 

The whole creamery is a complete illustration of what may be done 
on an ordinary farm, and in itself would be a complete business. 

The utilisation of, the by-prodcuts, however, has forced itself upon 
Messrs. Loram, and it occurred to them that while their large depot at 
Exeter could dispose of butter and cream, there seemed no reason why it 
could hot also dispose of bacon and pig products from the farm, and for 
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k-pwatea 'tailk' aiia' »fem#t^:.pir'(iiaaciBg .'bacoBv-As i ; matter jKf'.^trtiky .^'■' 
were driven to this eohnse 'Order to utilise thip by-product aucceesfully;:; 
®ence we find that to-ddy a re^ar stock of 200 pigs is kept, aud there is . 

a breedisg establishment with twenty-four breading sowf, k<W each 
of which five litters in two years are obtamed ^he. varieties are Mid^ ' 
YUrk, Berkshircj and liar^ BlaCk. The parents are pure bred, but ;tlie 
jmigeJij arc crossed : white on black, and Idaek oh whim) boMrs pf each 
bleed being kept. 

Xt is usual to feed the pigs iU summer on milk and sharps, both 
breeding sows and growing pigs being fed in that way. For six weeks, 
hirwever, before the pigs are slaughtered they are penned in and fed on 
iBilfc and barley od lib., and also a ration of milk and sharps which has 
been sodden in a tab. A quart of ^od liver oil is added for every twenty 
pigs, so as to restore the fat taken out of the milk. The pigs are matured , 
at a dettdr'weight of 180 lbs., and are cured on the Wiltshire system, that 
is to say, after the pigs are slaughtered they are scalded and deansed. 
They are then split into sides and cooled, after which the sides are 
pumped with a recognised curing pickle, the pomping being greatest in 
the, fleshy parts, namely, the gammon fend shoulders. The bacon takes 
about fourteen days to cure, and is then ready for smoking, this being 
carried out by means of oak or other hardwood sawdust. The sides are 
then dried with the assistance of gill pipes, through which steam cir- 
culates, and may either be sent out in the dried state or smoked. The 
products of the factory are : Sides, three-quarter sides, middle.s, shoulders, 
and hams. The proceed of curing is that which is generalh’ carried on in 
other bacon factories, with the exception that the sides are usually cured 
for five day® in pickle to which certain condiments have been added. Xlam«, 
of course, take somewhat longer to cure, and have to be treated rather 
difi'erentljj but the main part is practically the same as with bacon-curing. 
Ail these products are disposed of in the Exeter depot, aiid an increasing 
business is being done from year to year. It has also been foupd that 
in the bacon factory tliere were a number of by-products, and, oanying 
out the principle which had first of all driven Messrs. Loram into- the 
bacon-curing buaness, they also recognised that it was nece^ary to' 
/utilise these by-products in the same way. Hence there is a large pro- 
duction of sausages, hogsVpudding, and siimlaT small goodp, for all of. 
" ' ' h there us a ready sale. '■ . ... ' '' /.!' 

^he plant in connection with the dah^ fetid bacon factory waa feup. 
William Douglas Sohn, fctA., of Putney, tkfndou^ 

Were also advism to Messrs. Doram. in the construction of the buildii^. 

the farms is devoted to growing of fruit, and there are 
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Six months from sowing of seed, -Pliolu taken in Rotanic Ganlens, Marit/.burg, and kindly supplied by the 

Curator, Mr W. E Marriott. 




^oiMderabJe from the fruit of wbiqb it was the custom a|t, one 

time to indk^ cider. Becently> however, it has been decided, with con- 
siderable ancoess, to utilise the fruit of the farm for preserv ing. Hence 
large quantities of raspberries, currants, plums, apple jelly, etc., are pro- 
educed and sold in bottles, all of them being packed, with the exception of 
the jellies, in a light sugar sjTup. The bottles are stood in a Douglas 
canning vat for twenty minutes, so as to render the liquid sterile, and 
after such treatment the fruit will keep for an indefinite period. 

It will thus be seen that these Devonshire farmers are utilised up to 
the hilt, there being no waste of any sort permitted, and their gi'eat 
success is doubtless due to the fact that the best possible use is made of 
every product. It is an object lesson which may well be copied in many 
.countries, and is certainly one of the best which could be taken from the 
United Kingdom. 


Mercurial ointment (blue), purchased ready for use, is valuable to 
promote the growth of hair, and in sorrie forms of skin disease; only 
small quantities Jnay be applied. 


The Fate op Old Machines. — When a farm machine is worn out 
or becomes out of date and is no longer serviceable, what is it fit for? 
Perhaps the answer will be scrap iron, and if that is its only fate let it be 
turned into scrap iron, for as such it will bring a little back to its owner; 
bu(, judging from w^hat one sees, there seems to be some peculiar and 
unexplained sentiment w^hieh protects old machines that cannot be put to 
uny practical use. We are prompted to write in this strain, remarks the 
Marie Lane Express, through having seen on more farms than care 
to name old machines in the way of mowers, tedders, rakers, ploughs, 
harrows, etc., standing in corners of stackyards or outside buildings more 
or less buried in beds of nettles and falling to decay bit by bit. If the 
idea in such eases was to make up a museum of out of date implements, 
the latter should be put under cover, but we see no object in letting them 
stand outside to rust or rot away. The presence of derelict machines lying 
about a farmstead give the place a neglected and untidy appearance, and 
the impression is created that nobody cares. We are not sure that all the 
old machines thus thrown aside are quite worn out, and if tinkered up a 
bit they might, perhaps, serve somebody a good turn; but assuming that 
they are no longer of any use whatever^, they would be better in the hands 
of tlie oid-iron merchant than left about the farm premises to become an 
encumbrance and m eyesore. 
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{Continued from Page 2J^9,) 


Poured Posts. 

There are two general classes of mixtures which may be used in the 
construction of posts ; the poured and the tamped : In the poured mixture,, 
enough water is used in mixing to make it thin enough to pour from a. 
pail or scoop almost like water. The mixture is poured into mold and 
il lowed to remain in it until it has set, which is from one to five days,, 
depending upon the time of year and the weather. In drying summer 
weather, from one to two days is usually sufficient. In cool or damp 
weather they must be left in the molds much longer. 

In order to make several posts of the poured type at once, it is 
necessary to have several molds ready for use. With six molds only six 
posts could be made at once, and it would be necessary to wait until the 
cement was set before six more could be made. 

It was found that to make a good poured post, the mixture should 
be stirred or shaken immediately after placing in the mold. This should 
be done carefully to prevent displacement or reinforcement wires. This- 
helps to remove the air from the mixture and makes a post of smooth 
finish. 

The experiment showed that a poured post of a certain mixture was 
stronger than a tamped post of the same mixture. It is enough stronger 
to justify anyone in constructing it in preference to the tamped one at 
the necessary additional expense for molds. The poured post is smoother, 
more nearly impervious to water, not so hard to cure, stronger, somewhat 
more expensive, and can be better recommended than <he tamped one. 

Tamped Posts. 

The tamped post is one in which the mixture contains very much 
less water than the poured one. It contains just enough water to make 
it hold togetlier well when tamped. In the manufacturing of this type of 
post, only one mold is necessar}^ The mixture is tamped into it, and the' 
sides of the mold can bo removed immediately, the post remaining on the 
bottom piece until the cement has set. ITius the same mold can be con- 
tinuously used for making as many posts as are desired. The necessity 
for but one mold makes this type of post less expensive than the poured 
one. The results of the tests made show that the tamped post is inferior 
to the poured one and cannot be placed in an equal class with it. 

* Experts in Farm Mechanics, Colorado Agriculturo College, U.S.A. 
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On account of less water being used in the mixture for a tamped 
post than in the mixture for a poured one, the tamped post requires more 
water and attention in cpring. It is of more open texture, less impervious 
to water, not as strong, and not as desirable as the post of the poured type. 

Post Moulds. 

In general, the molds in which cement or concerte posts are made^ 
may be divided into three main classes. 

First, those molds which are designed exclusively for manufacturing 
tamped posts. 

Second, those which are made exclusively for manufacturing poured 
posts. 

Third, those which may be used for either tamped or poured posts. 

In the first class of molds we find mostly the heavy cast iron forms 
whicii are built of strong and heavy material. The niost of these molds 
are designed to be laid upon pallettes or upon a smooth floor. The mix- 
ture is first tamped in the mold to a depth of about one inch. The rein- 
forcement is then placed and the mold is next filled, and the mixture 
tamped, so that only about one inch of material remains to be filled in. 
The second set of reinforcement wires is put in place next and the mold 
is tamped full to overflowing. The last step consists in smoothing off the 
top of the post with a trowel and removing the mold. This is done by 
unfastening some form of hook or clasp, slipping the sides of the mold a 
little distance away from the post, and then removing the molds to the 
position chosen for the next post. 

The principal advantage of these molds lies in the fact that they 
being made of heavy iron need no centre stays. This gives greater speed in 
bperation, due to the fact there are no cross pieces to interfere with the 
placing of the reinforcements, the tamping of the mixture, and the smooth^ 
ing off of the top of the post at the finish. 

The cast iron molds, being heavy, are rather hard to Handle, and this 
feature, in connection with the high price of them, explains w^hy they 
are not more commonly used. 

Ill the second class of molds (molds for poured posts) we find a far 
greater variety. The more common forms are made of sheet iron, either 
galvanised or plain. For posts having a continual taper from top to 
bottom, sheet iron molds prove very satisfactory, providing sufficiently 
heavy material is used in their construction. A mold made of thin iron 
soon loses its shape and the posts made in them are necessarily unsightly. 
If properly taken care of, there is no advantage whatever in galvanised 
iron molds over those made of plain iron. 

The advantages of the sheet iron mold are many. They are light to 
handle and easy to keep clean. If properly made they are nearly water- 
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tight. This insures the user against the possible loss of cement by leak- 
age. As the cement travels to some extent with the curr^ts of water, it 
ean easily be seen how a leak in a mold may materially weaken a poured 
post by allowing a portion of the .cement to be cdrried out of it Anotlier 
marked advantage of ihe sheet iron mold lies in the fact that the surface 
being smooth impairs a very smooth, glossy finish to the surface of the 
post This not only adds beauty to the post, but aids in keeping out 
irater, which might otherwise enter the cured post. 

As the sheet iron molds are made in one piece, no pallette is neces- 
sary. At first glance this looks like a great advantage, but upon further 
consideration we find that the mold must be left upon the post until the 
mixture has set to such an extent that the post may be removed and 
handled without fear of breaking. In hot weather the post may be re- 
moved after 48 hours, hut in cold weather a much longer time is required. 

In making poured posts in these molds exactly the same process is 
followed as with tamped posts in molds of the first class just described; 
with the exception tliat the mixture is not tamped and greater care must 
be exercised in preventing the reinforcement from being misplaced. 

Some forms of wood molds are made and used for the purpose of 
making poured posts only. Any desired form may be given to the post 
by properly shaping the mold. This point in favour of the wood mold is 
an extremely important one, as it permits the post to be made of uniform 
size from the bottom to tl;e ground line, but with a rapid taper from 
this point to the top. Then, too, the sides of the mold may be removed 
after twenty-four hours and used again in connection with other pallettes : 
while the povst, which has not yet become sufficiently strong to be removed 
from the pallette, lies unmolested in its original place until it is ready 
to move. This enables the maker of cement or concrete posts to produce 
at least twice as many posts with wood molds as with the same number 
of slieet iron molds, providing the required number of paJlettes are at 
hand. The number, as well as tlie extent, of leaks in a wcioden mold will 
‘Bepend upon the accuracy of construction, the care with which the molds 
are handled, and the care with which they are put together before filling. 

The third class of molds (those which may be used for making either 
the tamped or the poured posts) are much the same as the wooden molds 
for poured posts, except that they are stronger. A mold which is to be 
bsed exclusively for manufacturing poured posts may be made of f-inch 
material and prove strong enough for the purpose; while if the mixture 
is to be tamped within tlie mold, at least inch material must be used. 
The extra thickness is required to prevent the molds from bulging at 
unsupported places during the tamping process. 

The heavy cast iron molds could be used in making the poured posts 
as well as the tamped ones, but their original cost make them impractic- 
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able. The wooden molds serve the purpose equally well and 'are much 
cheaper. 

Selecting the Mold , — The first and most important point to be eon* 
, fiidered in f electing the mold is the ^hape and size of it. I'oo many post 
mold manufacturers are turning out forms of molds that make “freak^^ 
posts, simply beeause it happens that they ean manufacture them more 
e.isily and cheaply. Jt must be remembered that cement or concrete posts 
are made for long continued service and tliat simply because a certain 
mold works well is not a sufficient reason for jmrchasing and using it. 

Next to the shape and size of mold we should look for ease of opera- 
ti( n. Too many complications are likel}' to prove to be hindrances to the 
speed with wliioh i osts may he turned out. Tlie simple mold almost «al- 
ways proves to 1 (» host, providing it has sufficient strengtli. 

Care of Molds . — Before tlu* molds are used they shmihl be well coated 
with some kind of heavy oil. Orude petroleum is perhaps liie best and 
cheapest material for this purpose. In case the petroleum cannot he 
obtained, a good oily mixture may be made by stirring about two pounds 
of axle grease into a gallon of gasoline. This mixture is applied to tiie 
mcdds with a brush. The gasoline evaporates, leaving a thin coat of axle 
grease spread over the entire surface of th(‘ mold. This oily mixture 
-should he ayiplied to the outside as well as to the inside of uiie mold, which 
makes is impossible for any of the material to cling to it. AVith the iron 
molds, llie oil ])revents rusting. In case the molds are made of wood, 
the oil helps to keep out tiie moisture, thus preventing shrinking and 
swelling, and also making them easier to keep clean. 

As soon as the mold is removed from the post all material sticking 
to it should he scraped off and the inside surface covered with a thin 
coating of oil. In case tamped posts are being made, the oil need not be 
ap])]i(*d oftener than once for ten or twelve posts ; but with poured posts, 
tlio oil should bo ajiplied each time the mold is removed. Great care 
should he taken not to allow the molds to become bruised or dented, 
it md only causes the pf)sts to have a bad appearance, but allows tlie 
mixture to adhere to the uneven spots; thus a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble is experienced in removing the posts from the molds. 

If the molds are not to be used for a time, they should be thoroughly 
sera' cd and oiled, inside and oi.t^and carefully laid away. A^Tien it is 
understood that the speed of operation and the value of the posts depend^ 
largely upon the condition of the molds, the importance of properly car- 
ing for them will be readily understood. 

{To le continued,) 


No matter how cold the weather, sheep should have water daily.. 
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ThB LMng Bee. 

By Mary Kitoiie, ^ 

J^resident, Natal Bee-Keepers" Association; Natal Expert, South African 
Bee-Keepers" Associaiion, 


{Continued from Page 290.) 


XXL — Sections. 

As soon as sections are completely capped they should be removed from 
the hive, as they are never so white as when first (inished. Those in the 
Kjentre, next the bait comb-', will be finished first, being in the warmest 
place of the super. When these are removed push the next rack up to 
iake its place and so on ; move them one step up as you would in cook- 
ang girdle cakei. Replace all sections at once; leave no empty spac'es, or 
iime is lost, as the bees will build to the roof of the hive and cause much 
troublesome work later on. 

Sections should be removed when completely capped^ l^al uol before. 
If beginners would only realise that it ir easier to remove fully capped 
sections than half-finished ones we would iiee far fewer half-finished sec- 
tions on the market. The explanation of this is that the bees leave the 
•honey cells as soon as sealed and cluster elsewhere — a quite necessary pre- 
caution in the hot weather. A basket or box with bee-proof lid is neces- 
sary if the bee-keeper is to have the honey and not the bees. 

Sections should be, carefully graded and only the best sent to market. 
TDhis is of the very greatest importance. In England each section is care- 
fully lace-papered, very often glazed as well — the maximum of trouble 
for the minimum return. In America a cardboard carton or transparent 
•wrapper is often used. 

Owing to the increasing cost of timber it seems probable that the 
wooden section will come to be discarded altogether. The rough handling 
in transport in a country* like South Africa is all against them. We must 
adapt ourselves to (‘onditions and become reconciled to chocolates in tins, 
instead of prettily colon lerl boxes and honeycomb in bottles instead of 
sriowv sections. It may taste as good, but it does not look so fair. 

To prepare and put oti sections is easy enoiigh, at least after a little 
practice, and if the honey-flow is good the bees will see to the filling. 

the time comes to remove them then comes the tug of war. It 
would appear so at least at an apiary we visited lately. The bee-keeper 
was out, but t^’e trail of foundation-filled sections from li e hives to the 
bouse w^ere eloquent of defeat, and clearly spelt s-t-i-n-g-s. We guessed 
i:welve, hut the true number, it afterwards transpired, was thirty-six! 
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xinother frieud tried the Porter escape board, a new patterned one 
•with a slide which, if left open, allows the bees to come back again. The 
principle of the escape is that the bees being shut off from their queen 
will immediately seek her, and the honey may be taken off meanwhile. 
The directions say that the trap should be put on in the evening and 
removed the morning of the following day. The beginner failing to grasp 
the meaning of the escape, and thinking once it was on it could be taken 
off when he was ready, allowed a week to elapse. Alas, wliat was his 
dismay to find that the bees had returned, uncapped all his beautiful 
white sections, and taken all the honey downstairs! And all that was 
left was a Utter lesson learned in ihe hard school of experience. 

Honey sliould bo marketed at once, but, if this is impossible, 
stored in a warm, dry })lace, safe from ants. Whatever you do, do not 
attempt on the advice of tlie American bee-papers to bleach them in the 
sun. This spells disaster, sudden and complete. The ' South African 
sunshine works so thoroughly that they become so absolutely transparent, 
so absolutely non-existent, that the light passes easily too and fro, and 
the golden honey streaming from the quickly melting wak is a picture 
without words but eloquent in its way! 

At the end of the season — the coming of the cooler weaihe»r — all 
sections should be removed whether finished or not, and the space, if 
required by the bo'-. tilled up with shallow frames. All half-finished 
sccthms should be carefully stored, to be used as bait sections in th*'' 
spring. As Mr. Danzenbaker puts it, they are belter than money in the 
bank. Any that are vc-vy near completion should be given to the strongest 
colonies to be finished oflF quickly by the bees that are still working up- 
stairs. 

Extracted Honey. 

The sooner honey is taken from the hive, the lighter the colour, and 
the longer it is left on the thicker the consistency and th.e finer the 
flavour; besides being richer in flavour, fully senled combs are t!ie easier 
removed. To secure ripened houe^/ from luilf-^ealed frames, extract twice 
*1 — first, before uncapping, this thin unripened honey may be fed back 
io the bees, and the second extracting gives the ripened saleable honey. 
Personally, I think half-coaled combs should be left in the hives. The 
simplest way to remevo extractor frames is by means of the Porter 
ef^cape board, either one board foe etch hive as the bee books say, or, 
iu'mpler still, one boaid for every fiv? hives. Pile the extractor supers 
containing tha extractor frames brnslied partly free of boos, one above 
the other on a bottom board, made perfectly hee proof, or an upturned 
roof, if Banzenbaker. Pnf an escape board on top of the pile and a ])nck 
to keep it from Wowing away: be sure the circular hole, in this case, is 
on the lower aide!) nv.^ leave till afternoon. This may appear slow, but 



. is ' mlly the: qhicKest.' . fis' the ' bee%^i»er'' ;,be, M^y' 
el^ whilt the tees are clearir4gf back to thsir owii hives. It is quite aiatismg 
to watch ttero |k>pjdn^ and invariably, on diseoyenng they ate 
deciding to telum to the sweets. A ^eohd thought and. they/ are w^ 
their way back to their own hives. The snj^rs etenid, hoiteverj^^te^^^ 
brought into the warm honey room before sunset, otterwite the te 
will be thick and difficult to extract. 

In the bee-appliance catalogues a comb-bucket is advertised in which 
to carry shallow frames from the hives, to the honey house. The f raters 
themselves se^m to me sufficiently heavy without the addition of a bucket!' 
Ah empty super with two light muslin trays, one belotv and one above, 
serves the pui^pope excellently. Such a tray is easily made from the frame* 
sent out with each crate of hives, by tacking O^er it a piece of strong 
muslin. If carefully done it is not only light but bee-proof. The muslin 
may l>e damped to keep down the smell of the honey. 

In removing extractor frames it pays to take every precaution 
against robber bees. We begin with the foremost hive and work back- 
wards, thus keeping behind the hives we have handled. Now and again 
the bees discover us; eitlier the breath of the smoker or the smell of a 
rag in the fuel basket give us away and down, they come to demand an 
explanation. We explain Innv much cooler they will feel without all this^ 
hot honey, that now they will have room to breathe, etc., etc. ^‘Cooler, 
they buzz, '^cooler, cooler, coo'er.^^ Hotter! hotter!! hotter!!! it feels, 
and we grow redder ! redder ! ! redder ! ! ! as sting after sting tells ns 
another martyr has thrown her little life away. At last we are forced 
i;o nlav ^^statues^’ till they leave us. We remove all frames that are 
thoroughly sealed, leaving the few that are not capped over, and in every 
-case the two outer frames, whether sealed or not, to keep up the cluster 
and encourage them to begin on the returned frames without loss of* 
time. ' 

The question is sometimes asked, "Which pays best, comb or ex- 
tracted?^^ A dairyman does not ask ^^hich pays best, milk or cream 
but supplies as much as he can of both. It is the same with the honey; 
slmllow frames and sections can be worked togethev with advantage to 
both. If mostly sections are desired, for instance, shallow frames on the* 
iwo cuter sides of the super next the woc^, especially if containing honey, 
Will bring up the bees. Or, again, in running for extracted honey, two- 
i^cks pf sections in the centre will answer the purpose of an excluder and* 
help to keep the queen downstairs. With regard to excluders or no^ 
eteihders, there is much to be said on both sides, as the old scholar said' 
in "MSadlctorch,^^ but the frames JlIM over excluders are undoubtedly- 
A greater pleasure to handle. 
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Ptispalum I'irsTiihtfn wMh Phalari's bidhosa the* ati;'e iti tin* f'orci^f round.— Photo taken in Botanic (hardens, 

MarllzhuiX' kindl}' supplied by f he ('urator, Mr. \\\ K. Marriott. Readers interesteil in the introduction of new 
tudder plants arc- referred to Mr. Marriott's arliele on the subi(‘ct which we publi‘'hed in our January issue (pag^e 32). 
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To extract in comfort the room mngt be abeolntely bee-pioof, and 
liere a^un emy care li^ottld be taken not to leave wax or honey" around 
to upset the bees. For those who have not seen the operation, I may 
describe that the frames are first carefully uncapped on both sides and 
inserted two at a time in the extractor. The large metal can encloses 
nevolving cacea to hold the frames. A few quick turns of the handle 
and the honey, tiirown from the cells by centrifugal force, runs in myriads 
of golden drops down the inside of the can. The empty frames quite 
intact, and light as a feather, are put aside and carefully covered to be 
put back on the strongest colones either that or the following evening 

An exciting moment follows. In bee-keeping there are many excit- 
ing moments. Wlien we peep, for instance, into the hive to see if the 
young queen is laying, to see if the frames are whitening in the spring, 
to see if the bees are in the supers, if the honey is coming in, if the 
eections are capped. The moment in extracting is to see the colour of 
the honey when it flows from the tap. Is it light, is it clear? Look at 
it through the light. Will it win the first prize at the Show? 


It is best to separate the sows at least ten days Ixifore they are duo 
to farrow, and give them separate quarters. 

A good dairy cow, if properly fed while dry, will lay on a consider- 
alile amount of 'fat, and after freshening she will not only use the food 
given her for milk production, but will draw on her own body fat to 
icicrease the milk flow, and no matter if you feed her practically all she 
wi’i eat frem the time she drops her calf, there will be a gradual falling 
of flesli for six or seven months after she has calved. 


Symptoms of Hraiinu Pricks fob Sug.ar. — Under this heading the 
Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer of the 26th February has tl;e 
following paragraph: — “In the ffamna Post of the 18th inst. it is re- 
ported that a well known sugar broker gave a sugar factory owner $5,000 
■for an option on 50,000 bags of sugar to polarize from 95-5 to 96 for 
delivery Ivefore March 31st, at six reales per arroba, which means three 
ceij^ per pound in Havana, the current quotation for delivery during the 
first half of February having lieen 5%5/16 males per aixoba, or about 
$2-67 per hundred pounds. Reports of the same date from New York 
irdicaie sales there of sugar at $2-81 per hundred pounds, including cost 
and freight. This item is given to show the innate strength of sugar in 
the Cuba market and the helmf of some of those most familiar with the 
market thiit prioek will reach a considerably higher level,” 
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What tm Dr 3 f~Fmrmlag 7 


By Db. Wm, Macdonald, 

Dry-Land Agronomist, Transvaid! Department of Agriculture. 

(.4 Paper Read at the Dry-Farming Congress held at Klerhsdorp on 
March llih and mii, 1910.) 

In modern agriculture there has been nothing more dramatic than the^ 
sudden rise of Dry-Farming — a science which is destined, in the near 
future, to play a far more important role in rural development than even 
the great art of irrigation. Now as some mystery still exists in the minds 
of many as to the real nature and scope of this type of farming, the 
following notes may bo of value: — At the outset it may be said that dry- 
farming differs very little from the ordinary farm practice which has 
been followed by the best and most successful farmers in all parts of the- 
world since time imemorial, save that special stress is laid upon the con- 
servation of soil-moisture and the growth of drought-resistant crops.. 
Rut although the principles of dry-farming have been known and prac- 
tised for many centuries, it is only lately that it has aroused a wide-^ 
spread interest amongst all sections of the agricultural community. It 
is sometimes stated that the success ot dry-farming depends upon a par- 
ttcular sort of soit But this is not so. For dry-farming has proved 
profitable alike upon shallow sandy soils and heavy clays. Of course, on 
the best lands — such as deep rich loams — larger yields may naturally be- 
expected. Again, some faiyners seem to think that this new practice 
depends on the possession of special agricultural machines. But this is 
not the case; the four essential irnplerhents being the plough, harrow, 
cultivator, and drill. However, with more machinery and especially 
harrows, the farmers will be better able to pulverise the soil and so secure 
a good seed bed, which is most importa.it. The only new implement 
specially devised for diy-farming is the ^^Sub-surface Packer,^^ But even 
this is not essential, and a disc harrow will do instead. It will thus be- 
seen that the equipment required is well within the means of the majority 
of farmers. 

The term ^^Dry-Lan3 Agriculture^^ — since shortened to ^^Dry-Farm- 
ingf^ — originated in Western America, and may be defined as tlio; 
^^Conservation of Soil-Moisiure during long periods of dry weather by 
means of Tillage, together with the growth of drought-resistant plants."^' 
It is not, of course, farming without moisture, for that Would be plainly 
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impossible. The phrase is how widely and loosely applied to farming in 
Aill places where the normal rainfall ranges from 10 to 25 inches per 
annum. In the words of the American Dry-Farming Congress dry-farm- 
ing is farming wliere ^^irrigation is impracticable or impossible.^^ In 
selecting land for dry-farming the most important point is the depth of 
the soil. This can easily be found out by digging pits five to ten feet 
in depth, or by looking at cuttings, wells, and embankments. In a new 
country it is well to take careful note of the growth and root system of 
native trees, shrubs, grasses, pod-bearing plants, etc. In South Africa 
mimosa trees and antheaps are usually safe guides to a good deep soil. 
The reason why a deep uniform soil generally produces a far better crop 
tlian a shallow soil is that it is possible to store a much larger amount of 
water in the former, and, further, the soil-moisture rises much more 
freely from great depths to the root system of the growing crop. Given 
a good soil, therefore, the dry-fanner has simply to prepare his ground to 
receive all the rain which falls upon it, and, secondly, to prevent the loss 
of soil water through evaporation. 

How then can moisture be conserved? The answer is: by deep 
ploughing, constant cultivation, and the prevention of evaporation. 
Ploughing is tlie most important operation in dry-farming, and upon it 
will mainly depend the success or failure of the crop. The dry-land 
farmer often asks, ‘TIow deep should I ploiigli?^^ and again ^^What is 
deep ploughing?^^ Usually deep ploughing means anything from seven 
to ten inches and over. In dry-farming deep ploughing is strongly to- 
be recommended for several reasons; it increases the water-holding 
capacity of the soil, admits sunlight and air, extends the root feeding 
area, prevents light land from being blown away, encourages the growth 
of soil bacteria, prevents surface washing after heavy rains, and, lastly,, 
enables plants to successfully withstand long periods of drought. Broadly 
speaking, a soil that is best suited to dry-farming is also one that may 
be ploughed deeply, but the test results have so far been obtained on 
deep, uniform sandy loams. 

Next, let us suppose that we have stored practically the whole of the 
last heavy dow'iipour in our deep mellow ploughed lands. How can it be 
kept within the soil for the use of the crop ? The reply is : With the 
harrow and cultivator. The moment the ground is dry enough to be 
worked, go over it with a harrow when the field is bare, or with a culti- 
vator if in crop. Oftentimes, a growing crop may be harrowed with great 
advantage, as, for example, wheat or maize, while tlie plants are still 
young and flexible. The result of stirring the soil in this manner is to 
form a Soil-Mulch which effectively prevents loss of water, that is, 
evaporation from the surface of the soil. Any material which is spread 
upon the soil to shade the surface from the sur, and so check evapora* 
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tion, is termed a mulch. A soil-mulch, therefore, is merely a soil- 
mantie. Ih gardening operations, leaves, manure, coarse hay, straw, ami 
grass are commonly used. Such mulches are very effective — even more 
80 than a mulch of fine earth — ^but they hinder the continual stirring 
of the land, whicli allows the air and sunlight to penetrate into the 
soil and set free ])lant food. Accordingly, the most useful and practical 
mulch in clry-farminsr is that which is made of loose, dry soil. This 
brinsrs us to the Moisture-Saving-Pallow. Formerly, the fallow was 
meant to designate a piece of land left without a crop for a year or may 
be more. Tt was allowed to ‘Veathe-r.’^ This untilled land often be- 
came hard and baked, and weeds of every sort grew merrily upon iL 
Now, weeds are the robbers, not only of plant food, but also of rnoistun*, 
and a Hard S6il means that the rain cannot penetrate, while the loss 
of soil moisture through evaporation is very great. But in dry-f arming 
tlie Conservation of Moisture is the all important problem, and this led 
to the adoption of moisture-aaving-fallows, deeply ploughed in the first 
instance, and constantly stirred thereafter to prevent tlie formation of a 
soil-crust. These well-tilled, woedless lands will retain the rain for an 
indefinite period and so insure the dry-farmer of a sufficient ^^upply of 
moistui'e for his future crops. Thus, side by side with his growing crops, 
the dry-farmer should lay offi Moistitre-Fallows, which may be main- 
tained for periods of three months, six months, or one year. The tilling 
rf these fallows results in four things, viz,: (a) Storage of rainfall; (h) 
destruction of w^eeds; (c) admission of sunshine and air; (dJ) encourage* 
ment of beneficial soil germs. 

Another matter of impoitance is Thin Seeding. Most farmers sow 
far too much seed, forgetful of the fact that every superfluous plant is 
robbing the land of }noisture. It is plain that thick seeding, such as 
ninety pounds per acre, will call for tliree times the amount of water as, 
say, thirty pounds. Moreover, where the seed is too thickly sown all the 
moisture is liable to be used up near the surface, with the result that the 
tender plants are burned up before they have had time to send their 
rootlets into the dei'per earth. Pui-ther, Few’ Varieties. In the Trans- 
vaal tlie dry-farmer grows too many sorts of grain. A vigorous effort 
should therefore he made to eliminate as quickly as possible all inferior 
type> and to concentrate upon one or two. Tlie dominant dry-land 
winter wheat of Western America is Turkey Ked, while the Durum 
varieties aic the dominant spring types for dry-lands. So it behoves 
the’ farmers throughout South Africa to agree upon a few dominant 
types, to keep them pure, to plant only selected seed, and thereby estab- 
lish a high gtade uniform standard for both wheat and maiie. Finally, 
mav be said that success in dry-:faTmmg will depend mainly upon six 
(actc^s: (1) Deep ploughing; (2) thin seeding; (3) frequent liarrowing; 
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(4) weadlesB lands ; (5) few varieties; (6) moisture-saving fallows. 

The most fatal error in modem farming is the careless preparation 
of the ground. Poor, shallow ploughing and the lack of after-cultivation 
of the soil are the two factors to which crop failure is largely due. It is 
impossible for any plant to withstand a severe drought when its roots lie 
in hard, dry soil. But put the same seed in de^p, mellow earth, with a 
moi8ture-sa\ing mantle, and it remains green after weeks of rainless 
weather. In the past the great mistake in South African agriculture has 
been over-irrigation, with little or no cultivation, and the soil soon be- 
comes stagnant witli a surplus supply of water. Sunshine and air are 
(xciuded, Ihe fertility of the land impaired, and the root system of the 
crop often permanently injured. When farmers realise that most crops 
?.en he successfully grown on dry lands merely with good cultivation, 
they will h.esitate before embarking upon expensive irrigation schemes^ 
and will seriously stuoy the problem of better tillage. 


Generous treatment of brood sows always pays in the increased 
tlniftiiiess of the pigs. 


Sweet food is always better for growing pigs than that which has 
fermented or soured. 

The real test of the good cow is her performance after the first three 
or foui months in milk. 


The pig is so sensitive to the cold that, it will completely bury itself 
in the bedding to keep warm if the shelter is inadequate. 

Since ilieir value depends to such a great extent upon their disposi- 
tion, good horses at least should be handled by those who know how to 
do it. 


A good currying occasionally does not make a sleek horse. It takes 
everyday grooming to open the pores, soften the skin, and produce a 
good, healthy, sleek coat. 


A farmer receutly made the remark that the big, fat cow w^as never 
nny tiling but the big, fat cow, and would never do much at filling the 
milll-pail. That is not the kind of cow to choose for milk. Fat will 
mot stay on the real dairy cow ; it will slide right into the milk-pail in 
the form of milk. 
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By Claude Fuller. 


THE WATTLE BAG-WORM. 


Ol'iNiON differs materially among Wattle-growers regarding the Bag- 
worm^s status as a pest. Some regard it as the west insect enemy of 
the wattle, while others do not rank it with several beetles and are much 
less concerned about it than the trouble popularly designated ‘^frog- 
hoppei\” 

Conversing recently with the manager of extensive plantations, a 
gentleman who may be said to have had a life-long experience of wattle 
culture in Natal, I learned that whil4 he fully appreciated the damage 
done to wattles by a gross attack of Bag-worms, he had not found that 
these insects did permanent mischief to the trees which, after the attack 
was over, recovered. Wliere they did give trouble, he told me, was wnen 
stripping coincided with abundant infestation, because then the bark did 
not peal evenly nor rradily. 

This lead me to ask, ‘^Do you find that the attack culminates and 
then suddenly ceases I not only received an affirmative reply but an 
offer to be shown a ulantaiion now free from attack which eighteen 
months praviously had been invaded and defoliated by Bag-worms. This 
plantation was at once visited and found in good growth. At the time, 
February, the bags of this season^s brood were of full size and quite con- 
spicuous on account of their colour, but none were seen iunongst the 
foliage of the trees viewed from the outside of the plantation. Enter- 
ing the plantation count! esa weathered bags festooned the bare, dead 
twigs, the growth of the previous summer. It was obvious that some 
circumstance had arisen to check the insect attack, and it was soon 
found that practically every bag had been torn open by some powerful 
aiorent and the inmate removed and destroyed. 

In order to get a more exact id3a of the thoroughness with which 
this unknown ally had carried out its work, a number of bags were pulled 
off haphazard from the trees in passing, 112 being obtained. All were 
carefully examined, and only 14 were untorn. Of these, one was an 
ijnmature bag; three were the bags of males from which adults had 
escaped, five were certainly female bags, whilst the remaining five were 
doubtful. Of these fourteen bags, from what could be seen and from 
what is known, it is extremely probable that the inmates of 11 had suc- 
cumbed to other causes before the advent of the destroyer. 
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Twijf of Wattle showing: ^irdlinpr by Bat? uorms. Sketched from nature. From 
the girdle marked A- the Bag had disapfieared. 

It was noticed that the males had obviously emerged before the 
"destniction of the females, as remains of their protruding pupa shells 
^were not infrequent seeing that nearly Id months must have elapsed in 
the interim. 

STow, these males must haA^e emerged late in July or early in 
August^ and we know that just at this time the female caterpillars had 
but shortly transformed from black, <listasteful-looking grubs into bags 
of eggs, certainly, from the epicurean point of view, more tempting 
morsels. 

I have not been able tc obtain any clue to the nature of this formid- 
able enemy of the Harr- worm, whose economic importance can only be 
estimated in the pounds, shillings and pence value of our wattle plarita- 
Cons. There can be no doubt that it is the primary factor in the control 
of this pest, as the work of parasitic fungi and insect parasites is aa 
nothing in comparison. 

Further observations upon the Bag-worm lead me to make a sug- 
gestion to irrowers regarding its control, which T trust will be taken as 
seriously as it is put forward. That is the collecting of the bags during 
summer (January to March) from young plantations. 

Repeated observations go to show that it takes three to four seasons 
for a Bag-worm, infestation to culniinate. 

I have already shown how Bag-worms are carried to new planta- 
faons by most adventitious processes. But to recapitulate. The young 
Bag-worms hatch out in the spring and before constructing their bags 
lower themBelves, in colonies, by silken strands until they reach a branch 
’below th^t bearing their natural home. Upon this strand they climb up 



and down for two or three days, and then, taking to the foKage> conetenct 
tJjeir bags and start feeding. The peculiar habit thus displayed is un- 
doubtedly Nature^s provision for distributing the species; and, as with 
the ticks, it involves some passing agent, to carry them to any distance. In 
otlicr woj'ds birds and insects on the wing break through the silken stranda 
and carry off the suspended caieiTpillars, each little caterpillar so starting 
out in life with but a remote chance of landing upon a suitable bosi 
plant. 

How small tlicse ( Ijanees are is illustrated first; by the great reprodiu^- 
tioii of the species, for wiien Nature leaver so inucdi to (dianoe she creates 
life in plentitude. The meagre limit of tlie chances is further illustrated 
by the limited number of Bag-worms found in a plantation when prim- 
arily infested even vvheJi fairly adjacent to infected plantations. 

Primary infestation takes place during the first 18 months’ growth,, 
and as a rule it amounts to little more than one Bag-worm to every five^ 
trees. It is one of tlie simplest matters in tlie world to remove these 
bags because of the fewnes-i of the bags, and this annual removal (re- 
commended for February because the bags are then laige and easily 
. seen) could be carried out at little expense. When the trees are small 
they can be hand picked <ind later pulled off the trees with a recurved 
prong — like the claw of a hamnuer — mounted upon a whipstick. If only 
practised for the first two seasons of growth this treatment sbouldj ex- 
cept under umisual circumstances, prove most beneficial to the trees. 


BAO-WORM (11RDLI5S. 


My attention has frequently been called to the form of injury illus- 
trated in Figure 1, which shows two girdles caused by the tigid attach- 
ment of the bag to a growing twig. This form of in^jury is purely 
mechanieal and is often met with in young fruit trees when the wire of 
tlie lal)el lias not been loosened or removed. In these cases it is to be 
noticed that the^'twigds always more swollen above than below the girdle. 
Tliis pecularity is explained as follows; — 1'lie food supplies taken up 
from the soil by tlie roots an? not directly useful for the formation of 
plant tisme. They iriusl first be conveyed to the loaves which represent 
the stomach and breathing organs. Here the juice or crude sap is 
elaborated and this elaborated sap is transferred to every part of tW 
plant — ^back again to the roots even — to enable growth to proceed. The 
elaborated sap travels in the inner layer.s of the baijf, and that passing 
dewn the stem is initavepfed at the girdle, and, being deposited there,, 
an abnormal growth resultH. 
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Ai\<U S' l-KAF-HorPER, A>Ao.s sp. 

(All fij^uivs ^rciitly eiilarg^ftl i, * and 3 proportionately). 

I. Adult Leaf-Hopper about 20 times natural lenj^'tli. 2, Full ifrown nymph. 
3. Larva. 4. Tubular spine of larva and nymph. 5. Feet of larva and 
adult, b. Antenna of larva. 7. Forewing’ and hind wing* of adult. 
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Waltlt; brancli showiiit,'* kuols following upon “ Frog-Hopper" Trouble. 


(St'cArt'ch'on ^’So/fic IVti/Z/r Iftsrr/s," hv Mr. Claude Fuller). 




“ FKOG-HOPPKK ’ TKOPPLK. 


.tt'in .slujwin)^' bn.incliiiig' upon “ l'‘Vi»^-Hu|.>))rr I'n'ubl 


( See Ariidc on Sonic Wattle Insects " by Mr. Claude Fuller), 
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tKE FBOGHOPPEB TBOTTBLE. 


Phkliminaby Aoooukt. 

The extensive wattle plantations at Hillcrest have more or l^aa^ 
recently suffered severely from a trouble which is generally alluded to as 
‘"frogliopper/^ Later enquiries go to show that the disease is becoming: 
very general and of urgent importance even in the older wattle-growing 
districts. 

The Hillcrest and Coastal plantations are, of course, of recent 
origin, and it could only be expected that in tlie natural order of things 
the extension of the wattle belt down to the Coast should result in some 
new phases both as regards growth and troubles due to insects, fungi, 
and physiological disturbances. 'Phc ‘Troghopper trouble-' appears to be 
of more serious import to these plantations than it will ever be to the 
higlier ]dai)ta1ions of ilie Umvoii; at the same time it is worthy of mtice 
thnt ,sin(‘e the trouble })ecanu‘ so preponderant upon the Coast it has in- 
creased in force liigher up countr}\ 

1'lie symptoms are defoliation, stoppage of growth — isometimes for 
six months — ^and forking (whicl) may be moderate or (ixeessive). The 
result under the most favourable circumstances is a bent or crooked 
trunk, otherwies the disease may be so aggravated that the result is a 
stuiih'd, ill-shapen plant, covered with woody knots or thick bunches of 
aborted foliage resembling so many ^Vitches’-brooms.” So remarkable is 
this that at first one is almost compelled to believe that the trees ara 
sufferuig from, the attack of one of those fungi which is followed by the 
^ormalion of brooms of distorted foliage. 

The term 'Troghopper” has been given to tlie trouble under a mis- 
appiehensicn, and it is neither elegant, descriotive, nor, I fear, applicable; 
it is, however, concise and generally accepted. 

Although long known and written off as something to be endured 
rather than cured in parts of Umvoti County, attention was seriously 
callt'd to it by Mr C. D. Keith-Frazer as recently as c^’eptember lasL 
He bad experienced tlie trouble earlier of course, but following the lead 
given liim by otliers regarded it as only a passing disturbance from whiclr 
the trees would shortly recover. It became so aggrivated, however, that 
the Minister of Agriculture was approaelied with a view to its investiga- 
tion. 

I accordingly visited the Hillcrest plantations on the 2l8t of 
September, and whilst there was ample evidence of tlie extent and 
seriousness of the trouble nc trace of any michief-maker was found, and 
although informed that the plantations had been infested the previous 
summer with small froghopper-like insects, I must confess to an inclina* 
tioa to put the disease down to a parasitic fungus. 
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About the middle of October the Hon, Maiehali Campbell reported 
fioghoppers abundant in his plantations and ^forwarded specimens of a 
small capsid bug as the destructive agent. These plantations were in- 
spected towards the end of the month and the suffering plants were found 
invaded by these small bugs in all stages of growth, but not in sufficient 
numbers to at once account lor the damage. No frog-hoppers nor leaf- 
hoppers were observed. Tho opportunity was taken to examine the native 
mimosas growing in the veld hard by. All of these were at once seen to 
have been suffering for years back from an affliction similar to that of the 
wattles, and a few bugs of the same species as upon the wattles were 
iaken, but here they were not even in so much evidence as upon the 
latter plants. 

More recently an examination was made at Crammond. Hero were 
present the small sapsid buds originally foiiiid at Mount Edgecojnlx* and 
a very small leaf-hopper. Mr. Angus was well acquainted with the latter 
insect and regarded it as (lie v'^ause of trouble. After a good deal of 
observation, however, we arrived at <le‘ cjnclnsion that the capsid was in 
more potential abundance. More recent collectitms from afflicted plants 
all sIk'w tne two insects ui company, and, whilst feeling convinced that 
the bug is the chief enemy. I am not yet able to define the status of the 
leaf -hopper. 

One feature of the iron hie to which jny attention was drawn is said to 
be the denudation of the leafiets, wliieh fall off, leaving naked leaf stems. 
!Tn such cases there is no distortion, and I am at present inclined to 
attribute ibis feature to the attack of the leaf-hoppers. It is equally cer- 
tain that the bugs cause a siruilar elTcci, but it is arrived at by the prick- 
ing of file lerdlot^ jusf as tbev are expending and whilst still 1]n(*k and 
pulpy. In this case the leaflets wilt and die without expanding and the 
stalks continue to grow, whereas in Ihe other case it seems tlui leaflets fall 
after expanding. 

There is no donht I hat the hugs kill the terminal buds which die and 
shrivel after t}>e juices have been sucked from them. This stimulates the 
formation of adv(Ujtitious buds, which appear in great numbers. The 
same tiling occui’s with axiliary buds. It appears to me that a per- 
sistent and general attack of all growing points resiilts in the cultailment 
of upright growth, and it follows tliat a comparatively small colony of 
insects can produce the trouble, especially when it is remembered that the 
individual bug’s life probably extends over two months. 

The general characteristics of froghopper trouble are illustrated in 
the several full page illustrations which accompany these notes, and the 
subjoined figures are sketched from a portion of the distorted foliage 
^bown in one of the plates. 
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TROrBLE. 

1. 'ronninal show L'r(.»\\ n<'<l with s\volK*n aiul adventitious j^rowths. In ord<’r 
to show the numerous youiij^' jkr»*‘’'vths, no less than i6 others ha\'e been removeil 
Ixdore making the sk<‘teh. j. Sta tion t It rouj^ii a hunch of ailventitioiis growths 
prothi<a‘d in the axil ofa leaf with the stem, 3. Half of an arrested terminal 
from which a threat numbi'i t>f j^rowtos have been removeil or cut back and 
showing^ a bed of a<.l\ entitious buds. (Note. -Bug’s eggs wm'c founil inserted 
amongst the buds), 4 and 5. Distorted growths removed Irom Xo, 3. 

I Remedial Measures. 

Once it is realised that the troirble is brought aboui hy the con- 
tinuous attack of a relatively small number of insects, which while in- 
creasing numerically ns the summer advances do not do so at any alarm- 
ing rate, it is obvious that any treatment wliicli will dtstroy the t nMtujvs 
when an attack begins will prove btmeficial. 

This then leaves two questions to be considered: They are, first, 
what to use, and, secondly, is such treatment profitable? So far as the 
latter qneation is concerned it will have to remain open until by experi- 
ment it is proved to be an economic proposal of not. 
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1 It has been ascertained that bugs and frog-hoppers both succumb 
readily to the contact pf paraffin oil, and I liave little hesitation in say- 
ing tiiat spraying with a mechanical mixture of water and paraffin is 
for the present the most promising method of destroying these insects. 

it is quite true that the adult bugs and frog-hoppers are very 
.active and leave the plants when disturbed, and that by jarring the trees 
large numbers can be collected and destroyed by sticky screens, but it lias 
been noticed that, even after shaking bi*anches quite vigorously whilst 
the adult bugs a?id young and old frog-hoppers are removed many young 
bugs remain secreted in the tips. For this reason I expect better 
results from spraying, for not only will ihe spi’ay destroy the miniature 
bugs and frog-hoppers^ but the adults as they take flight will be in- 
vol ied in the cloud of spray and destroyed. 

Desgbiptive. 

The bug and the the leaf-hopper under discussion are represent itive 
to the two great divisions into which the order of Bugs, Heiniptera, is 
divided. 

The chief characteristics of tlu* order are that its members are all 
suctorial and are active throughout their development, flic young and 
nymphs, like gra^^shoppers, locu#^ts and iiek<, bearing a strong resemblance 
to their parents. In other words they never pas'^ tlirougli the almost 
violent (*hauges of external appearance seen in the devolo]>ment of grul) 
to beetle, maggot to fly or cater])il]ar to moth, nor does any inactive 
chr3'salis or pupa stage occur. 

The order itself, is divided into two great sections. To the first be- 
long all true bugs. True bugs have theii’ sucking beaks placed in front 
at the* apex of the licad and tlieir w^iiig-covers lie flat and overlapping 
upon the back of the body, the tips being as a rule membraneous whilst 
tiie rtunaining portion is leathery. The second section is oliaracterised by 
the beak being placed underneath the body and projecting baclcwards from 
the posterior part of the head, and further by the wings being of the 
same nature tiiroughout, usually glassy, and carried at a sloping attitude 
(l)entwiBe) over tlie back. 

I’he first section of true bugs are very characteristically uniform in 
ap})earance and l)eeause of this are readily rpcognised as such. In the 
second section we find Cicadas (singers), spitile-bugs, frog-hoppers and 
leaf-hoppers as typical representatives, and aphides and scale-insects as 
aberrent forms. 

^ The typical forms deposit eggs, and these are usually laid in 
clusters. F.rog-ho})pei\s and ieaf-lioppers’ eggs are inserted in the tissue 
of i{i(‘ bust plant, the females being provided with ovipositors adapted 
to this function. Bugs, upon the other band, generally lay their eggs 
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xipon (exposed surfaces, with the exception of those belonging to the large 
family Capsidae, to which these destroying the wattles belong. 

So far the eggs of our leaf hopper have not been observed^ and il 
may yet be found that they are laid in the haulms of gras? growing in 
the phiJitations. Very little has been seen of the bug’s eggs; such as have 
oeen found ljii\e been taken singly and inserted in crevices amongst tiie 
buds. If, as is assumed from these observations and the varying stages 
of development in whicii bugs are found upon infested plants^ this bug 
fays its ('ggs singly, then the egg-laying period is a ]>roiracted one during 
the suinnuu-, and helps to explain tlie continuousness of the attack. 

The Capsid bugs are about one- fifth of an inch long with somewhat 
tortois! sliel! inai kings witli a conspienous white spot upon tht^ triangular 
shield lying between llu- bases of tin- wings. The n^unphs are clear 
green ex(‘e.pt for two dark areas at tlie tip of each Mring sheath. Just 
before entering Die nymph stage the young are quite green, but earlier 
they are a pale IjutT colour. Ttie young stages of tliis bug somewhat 
resemble apliides. 

The leaf-ho])pers are minute and narrow and of a lemon yellow colour 
in ail stages. W'Ikuj seen upon tlie foliage they resemble small yellow 
lines about om-tcmlh of an ineb long. The nvni]>bs and lary«X‘ are 
eiotiied with peculiai* tubular processes or spines found upon the legs as 
well as the lH‘acl and yarious parts of tlie body. 

Both hugs and leaf-hoppers display tlie habit of dodging around 
to the oilier side of the stem or b'af tluw are upon when approached. 

WAl’TLE CHAFKBS. 

Among several othei beetles both the greater and ine lesser wattle 
chafers have been the cause of iniioli complaint during last suininer, in 
some districts tlie one proving the more injurious and in others the other. 
Tlie egg? of both beetles are laid in the ?oil and the young or gru’)? 
arc known as cock-ehafer? or whitf' grub?, finding nourishment upon the 
roots of trees, shrubs and grasses. It has been ascertained that there is 
only one generation a year. The eggs are laiJ, u]H)n the wliole, during 
February, and the grubs attain m.aturily and pupate the following spring, 
•emerging as beetles clurijig Dei ember. Originally inbabiiants of the vehi. 
both now breed abundantly in the plantations, the grubs feeding upon 
the wattle roots. 

The greater damage has been done during the past season by the 
lesser Wa’tle Chafeu* {Mouifchclus calmrains) , and the in\asion of new 
plantalioiis by tliese insect? from tlic veld was observed. 

'fhe brclles ])ut in ti.eir appearance at various ])oint? upon 
'margins of plantations, invading a few trees like swarms of bee? and 
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coaiipletely defoliating them. As the first trees were defoliated the 
creatures spread in colonies to those immediately adjoining. The trees- 
in the rows being in closer proximity than the rows themselves, the inroads 
of the swarms took the form of a triangular wedge, the apex being driven 
into the plantation. 

These beetles wlien disturbed drop instantly towards the ground, the 
majority falling all the way; but, should the day be at all warm, they 
lake to flight before the fall is completed. It was further observed that 
a great social instinct prevailed duritig the period of feeding, and that, 
when disturbed, the insects congregated together asrain. Jf left alone these 
invading swarms keep on defoliating th? trees adjacent to the invaded 
spot, and after being fully fed and copixlating they spread over the plan- 
tation laying their eggs. 

When such primnr}^ invasions are noticed in voung plantations, an 
effort should always he made to collect and destroy th» beetles, and this 
ic not if fbo work ho done at dawn, whilst the insects 

are inactive. Of course, a good many beetles xvill escape, hut they will 
clump together again end the work can he fairly thoroughly manipulated. 
One gentleman tells me thf.t he had much ^success hv making a huge 
purse with the aid of semicircular pieces of iron hinged together. In 
the nurse was a pocket into which the beetles were gatheted together 
after the mouth was closed. By this means he was euahled to eliminate 
several swarms very satisfactorily. 


Mr. J. H. Dalgarno has been appointed to act ns Assistant Stock 
Inspector for the Ixopo Division, with eff€ct from the 1st April. 


During the last year the Queensland (lovernment, we learn from an 
exchange, paid out in bounties to white cine-g^ov/ers in that State some- 
tiling like half a million sterling. 


To Get Bid of Red Ants. — The Editor of the Queensland Agncul^ 
tural Journal replies as follows to a correspondent who asks to be in- 
formed as to the best method of getting rid of red ants: — ^Try the follow- 
ing remedy: Mix flour, sugar, and arsenic to the consistency of putty with 
water, and place pieces of the mixture about the nests of the ants. If 
an examination is made a few days after using this remedy, hundreds of 
dead ants Avill he found in the vicinity of the poison, and it is very* 
unlikely that the ants will reappear on a spot where the mixture has* 
been used. 
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SOME USEFUL HINTS. 


Muck soils are to be f(»iind here and there scattered over different parti? 
in Xatal. When properly drained and handled they are in many cases 
extremely productive. I'lie amount of irmck land reclaimed by drainage 
and brnivrht under cultivation is rapidly increasing, and it is becoming a 
matter of considerable im])()rtance to know the best methods of utili^ug- 
these lands. Extensive areas of muck soils are found in the United 
^States, and in Bulletin Xo 93 of the Florida Experiment iStation, Mr. 
A. W. Blair summarises the results of his study of these soils and makes 
suggcvslioii'i legarding their treatment wiiieh are of general interest. He 
states that ‘hnnek soils are formed by the decay, in low, wet places, of 
jgrasses, weeds, twigs, leaves, and even trees. Being so largely formed 
from vegetable matter, they are much ri('her in nitrogen than ordinary 
■soils. They u.suallv also contain small amounts of phosphates and* 
potasidum.’’ 

Tt is r(‘Cognised, of course, that proper drain.age is a necessary pre- 
rec|nisite to the use of muck soils, for muck soils are to he cultivated 
if is obvious tliat th(*y must first be drained. Tins is necessary in order 
that they may become tlie home of the v.irions kinds of micro-organisms 
that }>lay an important pirt in the making of a fertile soil. These 
micro-organisms need moisture, but they cannot develop in mud or 
standing v\nter.^* 

The method of cultivation requires particular attention. Cultiva- 
tion should bo deep, especially at first, in order that- the air may thorougldy 
penetrate the soil. Muck s,)ils often contain substances tliat are injurious 
and even poisonous to plants. Wlien these poisonous substances are ex- 
posed to thio air they are probably oxidised to a considerable extent and 
thus destroyed. A free circulation of the air also improves the condi- 
tions for the development of tliO useful micro-organisms. 

Muck K)ils are, as a general rule, acid or sour, and this acidity must 
be corrected before iliey will be productive. 

Suitable materials for Ibis purpose are finely ground limestone, air- 
slaked lime, wood ashes, and marl. Finely ground limestone (the native 
rock) is to be preferred to the forms commonly used, since it is effective, 
18 more easily handled, and harm not likely to result from the use of 
ainouiits in excess of v^hat is needed to neutralise the acids. 

It will be necessary In most places to use larger quantities (of 
neutralising material) on muck soils than on upland soils. If limestone 
and a half or two tons may be used. The material should be thoroughly 
is used, 2 to fi tons per acre should be applied. If lime is taken, a torn 
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'Worked into th^ soil oiie or two nionths before the cropus planted. This 
will give time for the lime lo neutralise the acid. 

The importance of de«?tro.ying acids can be better appreciated when 
we remember tliat the inieo-organisms that convert organic nitrogen into 
a form that can be used by plants cannot develo in a highly acid soil. 
The limestone and lime also furnish a suitable base with which the 
nitric acid that is f(^rmed may unite, thus producing calcium nitrate 
which can be taken up hy plants. 

Tf miuk is to he used for feriilising purposes on upland soils, it is 
also necessary for tlio acids to be destrf»vcd. This can be done cither by 
composting it with one of the materials already mentioned, or by apply- 
ing the latter when the muck is applied, or afterwards ,and thoroughly 
mixing botli with the soil by cultivation. Muck may be improved by 
simply dying and thoroughly airing it. This is especially tnie of mucks 
that contain iron compound^. We cannot expect a satisfactory yield of 
.such crops as celery and l(‘ttucc on muck land until the acids have been 
largely de^troved. 

Tt occasionally haopens that a muck deposit is underlaid with marl, 
or is in close proximity to a limestone formation. Tn su<*h cisc'^ it is not 
80 likely to be acid, and might not require the treatment with lime. 

Muck soils, being especially rich in nitrogen, shonld. one would 
tblink, require but little, if .anv, of the nitrogenous fertilisers. h]v- 
perience has, however, shown that in many cases they do require addi- 
tional nitrogen. This is because thev are so strongly impregnated with 
acids that the bacteria which would otherwise convert the inert nitrogen 
of the organic matter into soluble nitrates cannot live. When this un- 
favourable condition has heen corrected, less nitrogen in the form of 
commercial fertiliser will he required. Tf a quick-growing vegetable' 
crop is being produced, nitrate of soda may bo used to good advantage, ns 
may also stable manures, since it introduces beneficial bacteria ; but 
sulphate of ammonia and organic forms of nilrogen (such as cotton-seed 
Queal and castor pomace) should not be used; the former becau.se it will 
aggravate the a(*id condition, and the latter bet'ause there is already 
enough organic nitrogen present. Phosphoric acid and potash may be 
used liberally if desired. For phosphoric acid ground hone is an ex- 
eelleVit material ; while a ton or two of finely ground phosiphate rock 
would also he of assistance; not so much, however, for immediate results 
as for future crops, since the acids in the muck will very gradual!}' con- 
vert the insoluble phosphoric acid into the available form. For potash, 
any of the potash salts will suit. Kainit has been used on the mucK 
soils of the State of Illinois with good results. Hardwood ashes are an 
excellent source of potash, if they can be produced on the place or h'^ugiit 
rat a reasonable price'. 
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Mmnmgomeni of OroomoHes, 


NEW ZEALAND REGULATIONS. 


The following working arrangements have been arrived at between ein- 
ployeis iuul employees witli regard to tlie hours of work and pay in New 
Zealand creameries, over which there had previously been a dispute. 

ITorms of Work. 

1. (a) Tile hours of work in butter and cheese factories stmll not 
exceed 70 hours per week of seven days, exclusive of meal hours. (/>) 
The hours of work in creameries shall be arranged between the eni-‘ 
pioyers and the respective workers. 

Overtime. 

2. Any time worked in excess of the liours herein prescribed shall 
he paid for at the rates of time and a quarter for the first four hours and 
theieifrcr at the rate of time and a half. 

Waors in Better and (biEESE Factories. 

d. The following shall he the miiMinum rates of wages for workers 
omplow'd in butter and cheese factories: — (n) Whore only one adult 
w’"ork(*r otlier than the manager is employed, he shall he paid m>t less 
than i‘2 per week, (h) Wlure two adult workers other lhan. the manager 
nre employed tlie first assisbaiVt sliall l>e paid £2 5s. per week, second 
assistant €2 per week, (r ) AVhere three or more adult workers other than 
the manager are employed: — Tn other than branch cheese factories: First 
assistant t*2 15s, ]>er week, second assistant £2 7s. fid. per week, third 
a sistunt £2 per week, Tn branch cheese factories: First assistant £2 10s, 
.per week, second assistant €2 5s. per week, tlurd assistant £2 per week. 
(^/) Other liands not imduding youOis, £1 17s. fid. per week, (e) Engine 
driver, vvlu‘re <ertificate is reipiired. £d per week (/) Fn addition to 
the wages herein pre«cribed »8 above, milk, firewood and free sleeping 
ai^eommodation shall he provided : and in tlie ease of workers in butter 
factories, single men shall be supplied each witli 1 ft>. of butter per week, 
and married men with 2 lb. each per w*eek. 

Creamery Managers. 

4. The wages of oreamerY managers sliall be not less than €2 5s. per 
week with firewood, milk, suitable living accommodation and butter a.'-' 
shore. Any ereamerr whose daily average supplv during December doe^ 
vM exceed 1,000 gallons shall be exempt from this award. 

General. 

5. Where any of the above-mentioned extras are not supplied, pajrnient 
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bhall be made in lieu thereof, the amount to be settled by agreement 
between the employer and the worker, and failing such an agreement then 
by the local Iiispeetor of Factories. 

Employment of Youths. 

O. Youths over tlie age of 16 years may be employed in factories at 
not loss than the following wages: — From 16 to 18 years of age, £1 per 
week; from 18 to 20 years of age, £1 10s. per week. 

Holidays. 

7. (a) Every worker who shall have worked for not less than eight 
months during the same year for the same employer shall be entitled to 
and shall receive 11 days’ holiday on full pay, and a holiday of propor- 
tionate duration shall he allowed every worker who shall have worked 
le«s than eiglit months during the samp year for the same employer, bur 
not less than two months. For the purposes of this clause the year shall 
be. Teckoned in eaeli case frotn the date of the onmnienoement of the 
contract of service, (h) It shall, however, ])f‘ n]>tional with employers to 
give workers in che ' e factcries one dav per ueek inst(\ad of tin* liolidny 
prciscribed in Clause 7 (a), the a<rgregate of sn"h (\ny< no| to he less 
than the worker would recuve under Clause 7 (e). 

The recommendalions further provide for a hallnoom at butter and 
cheese factoiies where two or more workers are cinidoyed ; piecework net 
to he allowed ; employers to he entitled to have all or part of their work 
done hy contract, hut the contractor to be liound to ]niy any Avorker cm- 
plo}vd by him the niiidrnum rate of wages prescribed hy this award, and 
•ohfcerve all the other cpnditions a])plicable to such worlon-s : wages to he 
paid montlily; 14 days’ notice of termination of engagement to he given 
on either side; no employer to di<^crirainate against inenihers of the 
TTnion; the term of the award to he two 3 marp. 


Feeding is useless Trithout breeding. Unless an animal is ada])ted 
by breeding for making of beef it is follv to try to make it put on an 
ubuiidance of flesh through .any system of feeding that may be devised. 


The general rare of a horse should he looked after more than it is. 
The feeding and watering s'^mnld be by system, regulated by the clock. 
The moiTiing’s feed should he one-fourth of the day’s feed; the noon’s 
feed the same, and at night the other half should be given the best way 
under the eircumstances, Wilh food w^ell balanced and good general 
management a horse can do one-third more work in a season than the 
slipshod way of feeding. 
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The Orchardm 


By Claude Bullkiu 


CITRUS EXPOJiT. 


Despite (he ill success attending the citrus expert of IhOU, uiaiiy should 
-continue to export to Loudon (Jiis winter. At any rate arrangements are 
•in ]>rogress for shipjdng two to tliiee liunJred thousand oranges from the 
Midlands, and t]>er<‘ i> lU) lea on why large quantities of naartjes should 
not go iorwiird early lU the season. 

Tlie experiences of the past three seasons have been varied, Init never- 
theless a great deal l:as bten learned wliich cannot fail to be of lasting 
benefit. There ean be no doubt tuat in tie* d(*velopmeTit of a citrus 
'e.\pf)rt industry we must 1 asten shuvly and build up gradintlly, looking 
to the future for tia* possildlity •>( aceojuplishing big things rather than 
to tfa* imnuM'liate piesent. ‘Fhen* iiiueh still to ho learned, much more 
still to be done, ledoic export in a laige way can Ik* upon an tu^siired basis. 

Tile most promising outlook is in llie export oi Midlands oranges — 
there can be no l.(‘sitation in saying tlmt their expori should be continued 
and increased, most e^jiceially that of the Washington Xavel. The Mid- 
buids oranges viiwy well, and, taken all round. r(*turn protiiable prices — 
the better the quality the better the return. 

Altlioiigh of exeelhuit tlavour. Coast orangi's are far too delicate 
to justify the risk of siiipnunt uj>on any large scale, and only individual 
'experimental shipim^nt^ should )»e continued. In tliis c'ase, liowover. it 
will h(‘ safer to send the fruit by coo] chamber ratlKu* tlian by hold, de- 
Rj)ite the fact that tlic freight is more than double. 

The export of naartjes upon a moderate scale and early in the season 
is hound to conti mo profitable. The early fruit fetciie< Ixdter prii*es and 
carries better. Later fruit not only carries less well but nrriv(*s in com- 
petition with the summer fruits of Europe. 

As matters stand at present with (»iit most convenient market — 
London — a large export trade in naartjes cannot be contemplated, for 
that market is md yet prepared to ab-orb more tlian two :LOno trays per 
week. Oranges are much more p<^pular there Ilian mandarines, and so 
long as the former eim ho retailed for a less figure so long will llic 
general consumotion of the latter be curtailed. 

Hitherto we have forwarded <air naartjes as ^^Xaartjes," but it is 
very questionable w'bethcr tlie term will ever be taken up; it is not 
euphonious to unaccustomed ears nor agreeabb' to unaccustomed tongues. 
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Exporters, for all practical purposes, would be well advised to ship 
t]i(*ir naartjes as niandarine^i, coining some other word such as ^^Organ- 
etle” for the variety here grown as the mandarine. 

Sound, (‘aiefully handletl, cured and well-packed fruit can be sent 
to arrive soiurd, and groweis who will take it upon themselves to do all 
things wisely and well cannot fail to get their fruit Home sound. 

To tlie growler pi(*king and packing the fruit himself there should 
be only one difficulty in putting up perfectly sound fruit. That is the 
elimination of fly-stung and caterpillar-infested fruits. 

Those wdio have already sprayed their trec'^ with Molly's fly poison 
know that they have nothing to fear upon account of the fly, and when 
"they recount their (wpco-icnces and their satisfaction there will l)e few 
growers who will not adopt tliis treatment next year. 

In the (“rise of the grub the position is more difficult. Invaded 
oranges can often ho detected, hut with mandarines and naartjes it is 
<general]y im])ossil)le to tell that there is a grub inside, although the 
creature may be an iiK'h in length. Tn ])icking, the grub-infested fruits 
wdll frequently c(ine a\vay readily in the hand, and this is a point upon 
w]ii(*]i pickers might he impressed so that these fmits may be rejected. 
The fact that the orange grub invades ac^orns, the brood emerging just’ 
in time to attack the ripening citrus cro]), rather (K)jnplicates tlw? treat- 
ment of t!ie ].(‘.st in some orchards, and growlers may >et have to spray 
thoroughly with arsenate of lead during Marcdi and tiu^ first w^eeks of 
.^pril, perhaps even later. 

The treatment originally recommended is gathering all fallen fruits, 
and this must he continued. The frequent and rapid nmioval of fallen 
fruits and their efficient destruction is imperative in this Colony amr 
must be done ^'’wdtliout thiuking.^^ In other words, it must be under- 
taken not as a trouble, but in the same spirit that one performs such 
daily necessities as the morning ablutions. Not only must the fallen fruit 
be gathered on a(i('Ount of the maggots and caterpillars it contains, and 
not only because it has a breeding ground for millions of blue-mould 
spoms, but also because it infects the soil with the newly discovered Black 
Boi, wRcii recent in vestiga tiers have shown to be so pestilential. 

For general information regard the picking and handling of the* 
citrus crop the notes given for April, 1909 (Apricultural Jatirnah pp. 
340 — 345), should be re-read. 

Ure good picking bags, have ladders and a plentiful supply of strong' 
field boxes. 

Remove the fruit with blunt nosed orange clippers — cutting the stalk 
off short against the calyx lobes. 

Remember that the slightest bruise or scratch will allow of the en- 
trance of blue mould and black rot. See that the pickers' finger najlr» 
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STAMDAKD 80- PACK 


FOUR LAYERS. 






STANPABb 150-PACK FIVE LAYERS. 


Note that in the diagrams 
of the 8o, *96 and 126 packs 
the right half shows the ar- 
rangement w’hich the second 
layer of fruits will fall into. 
The wide spacing of the 80, 
1 26 and j 50 packs should be 
particularly noticed. 


96 pack oranges arc 3^ 
inches in diameter ; 112 are 
3J inches; 126 are 3-1 ;'8th 
inches ; 150 are 3-1/joth 

inches. 



Standmrt! Ormmgm Pmoks< 




ST^ANDARD 200 f'ACK. 


FIVE LAYERS?. 



STANDARD 2HM'ArK. SIX LAYERS. 


Xote that in the diagrams 
of the 176, 200, 216 and 250 
packs the right half shows 
the arrangement which the 
second layer of fruits will fall 
into. Attention is particu- 
larly called to the wide spac- 
ing of the 216 pack. 

The 176 pack is of oranges 
2-i5/i6th.s inches in diameter ; 
the 200 of 2-i3/i6ths inches ; 



216 of 2-1 i/i6ths inches ; the 
250 of 2»ilsrd inches. 



8TANPAHi> 324 PACK. 


SIX LAYERS. 





Tub OttCHAKD* 




me trimmed short. Never allow the fruit to (in)p, and liaiidle it as }ou 
would handle eggs. 

Allow tlie fruit to cure for four to six days before packing. 

Never })lace the fruit iijjon the ground nor amongst grass or allow 
it to come in contact witli any organic debris. 

N^ever pack blemisi.ed fruit. 

WRAcrans. 


'^rhe siz(8 of wrappers re«juiied for oranges are as follows: — 


Diameter of feet. 

Size of 

])aper. 

Inches. 

Inches 



i2h y 


■n 

12 X 12 

;i 

12 > 

: 10 

n 

10 V 

: 10 

2% 

10 > 


2i 

10 > 

; S 

2% 

10 > 




S X 

I’ACKixo (hTitrs Fm ITS. 

: S 

Nothing is moie 

essential to success than proper packing. 


eeii learn to [uuk ju'operlv and cvcrvouc should. 

'The primarv reaturc of a weil-jau'ked package is rfiat tlie fruit does 
not shift or rattle after ilu* lid has been fixed d<nvn. 

All buyers itisist upon the fruit in a box being of an (*ven size: a]>art 
• from tins fruit cannot be pn<ked firmly, lightly nor uniformly unless it 
is evenly sized. 

'I lie first pieliminarv to pHcking is therefore sizing. 

Sizing is soiootime^ s]> kim of *a> gr*uling, Imt tlu* trrm is mis- 
4ipplic(] : (h(' gi:ule of a fruii is inllueiieiMl. of eo\n’sc, by tin* sizi\ hut the 
term grmliiig apj lies to S(»rting out in orcordance with <piality. colour, 
and appearanC'’. 1huis. givi'u t.wr> c<jtially good, hrigld. clcaji o)'ang(‘% 
one 2i iiudms in dianeter aiid fie otlier ‘1 in/hes, tlan 1 he latter miglit 
lXM*onsidere(i a higher grade fruit. On llie o’ her lumd. gi\(‘U two three 
inch oranges, one ludghf and well c* I<‘ured, tla* otlier dingy, partlv 
coloured or maiked witli instvfs or hlighf, the* o]*f> is a good grad(g the 
other n bad, no matter lunv nearly the eating (jualilics of the two may 
approximate one r.noiher. 

Orangei*, because of their ^hape, can )h‘ sized hv ma^ hinerv, naarijes 
'Cannot. 

Sizing can with practice he done by the eye, hut even in this case it 
is desirable to have some means of correcting any error. For this |>\ir- 
/pose a series of rings should he obtained with at most a difiVoema* of an 
-eighth of an imdi in di iinrfer. For gor.d and Tiniform t)aeking it will t-e 
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found that the fruit muv^t be sized off to eighths of the inch, not by halt 
inches as frequently practised. 

For export naartjes are best packed in single layers, or at most two- 
layjers. Two-layer boxes should contain approximately 80 fruits. For 
single layers small trays are preferable to large; that is, trays about 
^2 X 12 are better than 12 x 18. The market perfers that all trays should 
contain the same number of fruits, say 20. This means a series of trays 
of varidng sizes. This ]mnciple prevails in the case of mandarine export 
from Spain, and is re'coinmeiRkd for gradual adoption by Natal exporters 
of naartjes. 

For export, the California orange box, which meabures practically 
1 X 1x2 feet is received as a standard package. So far, however, tlie* 
half strap, measuring 2 feet in length, 1 foot in breadth, and 6 inches 
in depth, has been found the more suitable and remunerative in the case 
of Natal oranges. 

Naartjes should always be packed flat and never on their sides, and' 
with oranges the stem should he point downwards, except the bottom 
layer, which should liave the stem pointing upwards so that if the bottom 
is .removed when o[)ening the ’'pack” is pro])erly ^^faced.' ' 

The only way to secure a full pack, to eliminate tlu^ use of wood'^ 
wool and prevent rattling, is to arrange the fruit in alternating rows. 
The diagrams which aecompany these notes show the various arrange- 
ments of tlio standard California packs, each square being approximately 
IkJ X 11|, inside inewsurements. 

Tn pa(king upon tliis system it will be noticed that whilst the second*, 
layer takes on the sa*ine arrangement as the first, the fruits of the second 
layer, being plact'd hoi ween the fruits of the first, or rather in the hollows, 
take also an alternative arrangement. 

In some of the arrangemeiite one layer will have one fruit more than 
Unotlier. In the diagrams given herewith, where this occurs the position 
of the second layer in comparison to tlie first is shown in the right hand 
coinnartmcid of t]ie di awing. 

Where b^'xes with difliTing floor areas are used some experiment 
and a modicum ()f ingenuity will soon discover the correct arrangement 
to F-ecnrc a full | ack. In this connection one has not only to consider 
the IcTjgth and bieadth of thc^ bottom of the package, but also the depth. 
1'hus it will often he found in packing boxes of tw'o or more la^'cl'Vs that 
whilst by a certain arrangement a very nice original layer can be readily 
alightofl upon, when the final tier is put in it is either too high or too 
low. By a rearrangement of the first layer, that is by using fewer fruits 
and making spaces between them, the fruit of the second layer falling 
lower into the interstic *s firms the first layer, keeping the fruits in posi-^ 
tion, and when the box is full the upper layer much more readily ap- 
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ppoximates in height the sides of the box than it did by the original 
arrangement t "" 

Wood wool as a medium fur making a full pack should be discarded. 
In packing oranges, if tlie top layer is not more than a quarter of an 
inch above the sides so much the better, for the pressure of the lid will 
not affect the fruit. Wood wool can only be legitimately used w^hen only 
a tliin layer suffices, but every effort should be made to avoid its use 
altogether. 

Of course each fruit must be wrapped separately in paper. 

Bundlijsg, 

Trays of naartjes should be bundled in fives. Boxes should only 
be bundled to make a package of approximately 2 cubic feet. Thus, 
orange boxes of the California standard packages are not bundled. Half 
straps may be bundled in twos. Separate boxes should be bound. For 
binding and bundling light hoop iron strapping has been used in the 
past, but this is not at all in favour upon the English market. Orange 
boxes sliould be bound with split willow, but these cones are not yet pro- 
curable. A supply is, however, anticipated for 1911. Other alternatives 
ar(‘ i)laited grass rope and cow-hide thongs. 

Mabking and Addrkssing. 


Eveiy b{)x of fruit should be marked upon both ends, showing the 
nature, grade, and number of contents, together with the exporter’s name 
or brand. Those who intend becoming regular exporterKS should, if 
favouring imported boxwood, have tlie ends printed. Otherwise neatly 
printed labels should be obtained, sufficiently large to cover the ends, 
and pasted on to the boxes. 

In addressing it is usual to have some distinctive combination of 
letters. Thus, if tlie fruit is being forwarded to 6. Smith, London, G,S. 
over L. in a diamond is a good combination, and a stencil plate vshould be 
obtained for stencilling this mark upon the side and top of each package. 


so : 
also 



A stencil plate with the word London in bold letters should 
be obtained, and < ach package should he stencilled on top. 




GFAKFAL ORCHAFD XOTES. 


The fall working of orchard lands sliould not be longer delayed- 
If tlie soil is well cultivated and stirred it will retain its moistui'e 
throughout the winter and be all tlie more easily worked in the spring. 

Vlei rats are getting very troublesome in many up-country orchards, 
and are as a rule driven into the orchards through the burning of the 
veldt and encouraged to remain by the grass growing therein. These 
creatures not only make a warren of the orchard but also destroy young 
trees, ringbarking them near to the ground. 
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It is not 'd ItoS tie' 

attacked. This ioil should be remotedf for a craple of mch^: i^ i 
of 8 — 10 iuches wid€i of i^ealie sacking tied ^arouud the 

foil replaced. Those rats do not attack the roots nor do they clinib the 


plants. ' ■ '. ^ 

The best treatmejit for trees barked by thei^ pests is a poultice of 
fiesh cow-dung; the sooner it is applied the better its effect* 

Any slow acting manures^ such as kraal manure and compost, may 
be applied to the orchard now if desirable. If liming is contemplated, 
do not mix the lime with fertilisers. Of course rapidly acting fertilisers 
should not be applied now. 

It will be too early to prune grapes and peaches are best le^ft as late 
as possible. 

Where the leaves are all down pruning of pears, plums and apricots, 
and cherries may be taken in hand. Remember that heavy prun- 
ing induces wood growtlj and is only necessary for young trees being 
^brought into shape. Trees that have come into bearing only require liglit 
pruning. Be careful to burn all prunings as they harbour the schhIs oi 
fungus diseases. 


Arrangements should be made to give all deciduous trees a good 
winter spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 1 do not know any deciduous 
fruit trei‘ tliat does nci; requi’e winter spraying in Natal. Pears must 
be sprayed to control leaf-spot, peaches to control curl and black spot, 
apricots and plums for black spot and shothole fungus, and apples for 
fusieladium and ripe rot. The spores or seeds of all tiiese troubles are 
^carried llirough the winder on the bark, and their control by s])riug spray- 
ings is out of tlie question unless .the?e have been preceded by thorougli 
winter work. 

Where pineapples are subject to frost they should be protected by 
covering with dry grass or hay. Princes under clean culture are less liable 
to frost bite than weedy plantations. 

As the main crop qf lemons will shortly be coming, and by lemons 
I am not referring to the worthless, rough lemon, but the smooth- 
skinned varieties, a word or two upon curing will not be out of place. 
It has frequently b:en the yriters privilege to judge fruits exhibited at 
our Jiorticultural and agricultural shows, and almost without exception 
the representation of this lemon class are alwaj^ shown as great-sized, 
thick-skinned, coav?e, small-pulped examples, and of no' value except for 
the peel. When I have urged the need of picking these fruits whilst 
comparatively small in size and green in colour, I have been told that 
such is conirary to Nature. But Nature does not always turn out her 
goods to perfection — one would hardly compare , a crab-apple to hur old 
'^American Lady’^ even, and so tliis plea holds for very little. Smooth- 




(a ) Top Vte7v, 



(h) Bottom Vit'7v. 

THE HORX APPLE. 
Showiiij^ Top and Bottom Views. 


{See Article oo *' 77/r Horn Apple" hv Mr. Claude Fuller). 
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:;ftebtied stould be picked i^^hen green and about to 3 inches 

in diameter, eternal ^igilatice being taken to prevent all bruizing. As 
firitfa oranges, the stems should be cut short. They should be picked Into 
large shallotr box^s or trays. These are built into stacks in a cool room 
and the lemons allowed to colour up gradually. In this way the fruit can 
^be held for months, and a tough, thin-rinded, juicy, useful fniit is 
sjecured like those that apjiear in our snop windows, all the way from the 
Mediierraaean. Lemons will cure w^ell in a cool, well-ventilated room, 
but care must be taken to keep out of a direct draught, and they should 
Ik occasionally looked over and ail mouldy finits carefully removed. 


THE HOIfN AITLE. 


'J'Hp: Horn varietv was introduced mto Katal from the United States of 
North America, whore it is also known as LoeeVs Eed Winter. It is said 
to do very well at Balgowan and about the Karkloof, where it is hehl 
in hi-di esteem by those who have it. 

Ahliough not classed as a rater” the Horn is a very good 



The Horn, in Section. 

apple and is fetching good prices upon the local market. It ripens in 
Match and April and is a vi^vy good ket'per, one gentleman at Balgowan 
having kept the fruit on into October without any special facilities. It 
is a heavy ( earcr, and whilst apt to sutfer from the attack of woolly aphis 
whilst young is sufficiently vigorous to '\grow tlirough” the attack, the tree 
being vigorous with diverging branches. 

The fiuit is medium sized, upon the whole ranging from 2^ to 3i 
jinches in diameter. 
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This apple is flat or oblate with unequal sides. It has a pale yellow 
or greenish yellow ground colour striped over nearly the whole surface^ 
and clouded with red upon the sunny side. 

The eye or calyx as open and the wide basin in which it rests some- 
what irregular; the stalk is nearly half an inch in length and rests in a 
deep even cavity whicli is somewhat russeted. 

Tlie flesh is white, half tender and of a mild sub-acid flavour. 


Grape vines can stand an abundance of pruning — the cutting off of 
useless wood. Leave only two or tliree buds on last season^s growth and 
reap the reward the coming season. The sap necessary to nourish wood 
goes to produce fruit when the wood is reduced in amount. 

If your land is t({0 w'ot, and you’re burdened with debt. 

And incumbrance begins to accrue. 

Obey Nature’s laws — by removing the cause. 

Drain your farm — or it will drain you. 

— Agricultuml Gazette (London). 


When the lambs arrive they want a sheltered iield to be in. An * 
artificial shelter made of hurdles and thatched with long straw, fixed in 
the shape of a cross, is very useful. No matter wdiere the wind blows 
from, there is always a sheltered side. The ewes are better out in the 
open field to lamb unfess tlie weather is very severe. 


The Cost op a Bad Collar. — Some people have an idea tliat so 
(long as a collar is sufficiently bulky and strong-looking it will serve for 
any iiorse. When ploughing time comes round, and the hardest work of 
the year commences, on to raw youngsters and the bloated ciders go groat 
collars. Of course, almost any horse after a fair spell from work may 
get a bit tender about the shoulders during his first few days at plough- 
ing, but it is also not by any means uncommon to see quite a large pro- 
portion of the horses on a holding practically incapacitated at a most 
critical time through lack of care in getting well-fitting collars. The 
loss of time, and in ticklish seasons, of favourable sowing opportunities,, 
in this respect must be very considerable. The subject is one that is not 
worth preaching about. There are three ways or so round the difficulty : — 
First: Let each horse have its own collar, and be sure tliat it fits him 
as well as possible. Second : Be sure that you so adjust the hames as to^ 
give him the fairest and most effective pull. Third : Take care of the* 
collar, and keep it as clean as possible of cake sweat. 



Forestky in March. 
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F oreairy In March m 


KEPORT OF THE OHIEP FOREST OFFICER. 


'.Fhe Chief Oliicer, Mr. G. 11. Davies, reports as follows to the 

D [lector of Agriculture and Forestry for March: — 

in spite ()f tiio wet weather prevailing during much of the month 
of March, Foresters Leigh, Chilvers, and Meyer — at Fmtumeni, Zululand,. 
Ingeli, and l^ongola Bush, near Luneberg, respecrtivel} — have done some 
piotective grass-burning, and Forester Hynions at GianCs Castle has 
begun autumn brands tor the game. The current month should see a 
gK>od deal of this done at all stations. 

A sign of ajijjrnaching winter is the breaking up of the large herds 
of eland at Giant’s Castle into small troops, though it seems early to do 
tins in March, and cannot Ih} necessitated by any scarcity of, or lack of 
nourishment in, the pasture. Forester Symons counted only forty- four 
head in the largest trijop he saM’. He reports that several old bulls should 
be sliot — one es|)ecially had lost both horns. Permits for this arrived 
last year too late. 

During a single patrol, on 23rd March, Forester Symons saw 57 
eland, 22 oribi, and two rooi-rhebok, besides several large coveys of 
partridges. He has had some Jackal hunting, but considers that it is 
necessary to have a dog — any mongrel — ^with a good turn of speed to 
assist the terriers. Gauu* seems plentiful in demarcated Crown forests, 
but at the Ingeli Forester Cdiilvers reports that, whili' buck are often 
e^tident in the large Zuurberg, the. smaller siinkwood — anciently a part 
of tlie other forest — draws scarcely any spoor even. This is probably due 
to the fact that the best part of this bush, after its costly survey and 
becoming as permanent Crown forest reserve, was sold daring the period 
that followed the abolition of the old Forests' Department. Game are 
pi^sdi) y unable to nnderstaJHl such unreasonable alterations, and, having 
no diagrams to show them the new boundary, distrust the whole of tlie 
smaller bush and seek refuge in the larger. 

Forester Chilvers also reports that paspalum grass is getting a hold 
in some parts of the Ingeli, along old paths opening on to a farm where 
it has been grown. He bears that n farmer in Griqualand has purposely 
sown this grass in native bushes belonging to him to provide winter 
grazing. This may succeed in a way, but it is slovenly land-stewardship, 
as cattle are not good for bush, but is not good for cattle — who are always 
’coming to grief in wild forest — and a rapidly-spreading grass like pas- 
jlolum must effectively prevent the regeneration of trees by seeds. 
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During March Forester Tustin marked a special cutting-section of 
over two Imiidred trees in the Impetyene iti response to the demand of 
.a Jocal resident who lias professed his ability to work it despite all trans- 
pf.»rt difficulties. The Forester assured me thart it was wortli while^ and, 
of course, 1 am only too pleased to believe it. I iiave not yet found time 
to d eck the lists, hut hope to do m hefoie tree-felling begins. 

Forever Eyles reports the late flowering of the White Ash on the 
coast of Alfred County, remarking that it is used to make fruit boxes. 
Siince receiving liis report your enquiry as to the distribution of tliis tree 
has reached me, and has been referred to Foresters Cruickshonk and 
Eyles. The latter has sent me a small sample of the wood, which ap- 
pears to be fairly straight-grained and may prove suitable for matches. 
Tlie tree is, I think, Balsamea Africana, and Foresters’ rppjorts of it 
will be sent iij) on receipt. 

Foresters Feinando, Tustin and Auld have been trenching badly- 
marked beac'ons, and Acting Forester Phipson, at Bulwer, has don<‘ some 
work of tliis natiiii*. A liille sawing has proceeded at tlie Xaliiigena. 

At IJmzinto natives were brought before the Magistrate for retain- 
ing forest lic'enses after expiry by Forester (hmiekshank. At 'Ngomi Fores- 
ter Foster had to lake cases to Vryhoid for offences committed in his 
forest district but in Vryhoid Division. Ttiis is inconvenient^ and must 
bo so expensive to the Law Department ll:at a delegation of authority for 
forest offences n, tlie Magisirate, Ngotshc, se^uns to he iridiealod. At 
Empangeni, Zululand, Forester Tarboton has obtained the help of a 
native guard highly approved of by the Magistrate, Lower Umfolosi. The 
necessity for this is simwn by the ta(*t that during March Forester Tar- 
boton has been down witli an attack of fever, probably acquired during 
his February trip up the coast. This, together with hivS plantation work, 
prevented any forest imtrolling by him during Mandi. At CianPs Castle 
Forester Symons p opt'ses the placing of notice boards to warn the public 
df the boundaries of tl.e Game Reserve. 1 have called for a report as to 
th(! positions of tlie salient points for the erection of such boards and 
will then refer reports to you. 

Several Foresters have attended the Militia Encampment in March. 
Sucli outings must be extremely benefPial from more points of view than 
that of recreation. The scout training will, however, probably prove the 
ideal one i'v.r foresters in charge of wild forest. 


You cannot ]>roduco clean, pure niilk in a stable where there is an 
atmosphere full of floating life. The milk that comes from the udder of 
a cow that is healthy is pure and wholesome. If it is off colour and im- 
pure the trouble Ties in the insanitary condition of the bam. 
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Mmim! Agrieutturat Uaioa. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1910. 


REl'OUT OF PROCEEOIXGS. 


"rKK Anmiiil (VinfcMencc ol* t.ho Xatal Atifiit'ultural rnion was held in 
April in the Town Hall, Hieterinaritzhur^, eomineneing on the 26tlu 
'fhe Piesiilent, Mr. E. W. Evans, wa« in t!ie chair; and tlie followimj 
delegates repre-^entcd the various afiiliated Associations: — Messrs. H. 
Bazley (Alexandra A'jfiicviltnra] and Horticultural Association) ; Thomas 
Fleming (Boston Faiiiiers* Association) ; IL E. Esscrv (Chaka’s Kraal 
and TJrnhlati District Farmers’ Association) ; E. D. Gibbens (Dundee 
Agricultural Society): E. Marriott (Dronk VIei Farmers’ Association); 
Tl. D. Dinkelinann, W. L’Estrange (Dalton Farmers^ Association) ; H. 
K. Mingay, W. Hale Walton (Donnybrook Farmers’ Association) ; T. 
Barman (Durban and (‘oast Si*'ciety of Agriculture and Industry); A. 
W. Srnallie (Hatting S])ruii Fanners’ Association): W. Allkins (Inanda 
Agricultural Siciety): 0. E. Hancock (Ixopo Agricnltural Society) ; 
G. T. \an ih>()V(?n, M. LaiuDberg (Krant.zko)) Farmers' Association) ; 
John G. B(‘ster (Klio River Agricnltural Society) ; H. Blaker, W. T. 
Wo<d; (Mooi River Fanners’ Av«so('iatioTi) ; R. J. Lund (Little Tugela 
Fanners’ Association) ; T. G. ("‘olenbrander. Friend Addison (Lower 
Tugela Farrmms’ Assoi ialion) ; (\ H. Mitchell, H. Rctlnnan (Lower 
ILinzimkulu Agricultural Society) ; F. J. fSrnitli, 0. L. Lund (Malton 
Farmers’ Association) ; Tos Ballain, B. B. Evans (Mid-Illovo Fanners’ 
(^luh) : James Scott, G. i\ Mackenzie (Xew Hanover Agricultural As- 
sociation) ; A. Meyer, Xc(^dshfr^r Road Agricultural Association; James 
King (KottimTham Rond Farmers’ Association) ; J(»hn Marwick 
(Riclnnond Agricultural Society); 0. ITosking, D. C. Dick (Royal 
Agricultural Society of Xatal): S. Cadlc (Seven Oaks Farmers^ 
Association) ; I. M. van Rooyen. G. Louohars (Fmvoti Agricultural 
Society) ; E. J. van Ronyen (Hmvoti Farmers’ Association) : G. J. van 
Rooyen jun., P. H, van Rooyen (Tapper TJmvoti Farmers’ Association) ; 
W. L. Oldacre, H. Wiltshire (Upper Biggarsberg Farmers’ Association) ; 
John Rencken, D. W. Mackay (Weenen Agricultural Society) ; W. E. 
Cadle, P. J. van R(x>yen (Weenen Farmers’ Association) : A. Yon 
Levetzow (Vryheid Ward 1 Farmers’ Association); M. Saodi^-on (Gour- 
Imi Farmers’ Association); T. Hvslop (Life Member). 

At half-past ten His Excellency the Governor arrived, aecoinpanied 
by his aide-de-camp, and the Prime Minister, Minister of Agriculturcv 
and Minister of Railways and Harbours. 
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Hi8 Excellency, in opening the Conference, said he had taken a 
«deep intei^est in the agricultnie of the Transvaal, but naturally lie was to 
a great extent a stranger to the condition of affairs in Natal. 

Before proceeding further, he wished to expresse his deep regret, and 
lie was sure it was also theirs, at the loss of Lord Selborne. (Applause.) 
Lord Selb>rne was, above all, the farmers’ friend. (Applause.) He not 
only gave them good advice in the Transvaal, but they always felt that 
^lat they heard from him were words from a man who thoroughly well 
understood what lie was falkinsr about, and that there was no better 
English farmer than Lonl Selborne himself. (Hear, hear.) Ho felt 
sure that wlioever came after him, so far as agricultur(‘ was concerned, 
they would all suffer a severe loss. 

Ho had been much struck, when he was in the Eastern Transvaal, 
1v]:en speaking to a much respected ard very good farmer, by the reply 
to his question: ^TT{nv do you class the Natal farmer, the Transvaal 
farmer, and the Afrikander?^’ He said so far as cattle were concerned, 
they could hold their own Avith anyone, but as far as rnealie -growing w'as 
concerned tlie farmer from Natal had a greater knoAvledge. 

He (his Lordslrip) had had the good fortune to go over the farm of 
MiC Baynes, and lie had read an article in the Tramwiul Agricnliural 
Journal regarding the work done by Mr. Mackenzie. He did not tliiiik 
too great praise could be given to men of the stamp of Mr. Baynes and 
Mr. Mackenzie for the splendid work they were doing, the one in dairy 
farming and the other in agriculture and wattles. 

What struck him so much with Mr. Baynes was the broad view, and 
he should think the rjght vicAv, he had regarding the Natives. He said 
South Africa was spoken of as a white man’s country or a black man’s 
•country. It was a Avhite and a black man’s eoiintry. 

PROCrUnssrvE Parmtxo. 

He ( tJie s})eaker) wanted at present to understand the way Mr. 
Baynes dealt Avith the Natives on his own farm. All the responsible 
positions were Iield by Natives, who had done their work thoroughly well 
Fo long as they clearly understood they were not equal with the white 
man, and that they liad to do wliat they were told. (Hear, hear.) 

What liad struck Ins Exccllencv very greatly in the Transvaal, and 
he imagined it was so in Natal, was the extraordinary recovery there had 
been in agriculture since the Avar. He had been speaking to one man who 
had had tlunisands of slieep, some hundreds of horses, and a great number 
of beasts, and he had lost everything during the war. He, like many 
-others, did not grumble, but put his shoulder to the wheel to recover the 
position he had held before the war. (Hear, hear.) 

Notf. -.-W e are indebted to the “ Natal mtnes% " report for the stibstance of Lord ^ 

Methuen’s speech. 
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The farmers Avere working tlie best they could with the little money 
they bad, and one farmer said to him if lie would return in five or six 
years, wlien they had money enough to make use of 'I’ertiiiserB, lie would 
see tliey would hold their own with any other farmers. 

01 course, there had been every reason wliy they could not be able 
to hold their own with Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the Argen- 
tine. 

He gave all credit to the Natal Government for Iniving been the first 
to draw attention to the shipment of mealies. hear.) They were 

in tie infancy of mealies. He pointed out what Dr. Holden had done 
in the State of Iowa in America for the enormous increase of mealies by 
trouble taken nlaid onlv .'-ound mealies. Here and throughout South 
Africa they could do m tliiiiLC wiser than help tlie Native to plant only 
good mealies. 

He n w came to a point in which he had taken great inlerest in the 
Transvaal, the Faimors^ Association. 

He Avas perfectly well aware there was no greater fnend to the 
farmer tha nthe merchant, and therefore nothing he said regarding the 
middlelman applied to the inerchantB of Durban. When he dealt with 
the storekeeper ns a middleman ho had no bones to pick Avith liirn. He 
had ]>een. in n d manA’ ense^. tlie best friend the farmers had. He had 
adv/anced Ibom money: and in fome eases he l*nd got it back, in others he 
had not 

Wliere lie had a lume to pi(‘k with tljo storekeeper was tliis. he want(‘d 
no middleman between hinvelf and bis mealies or anything else grown on 
th > land. T1 k‘V sh.oald go straight from the producer to the consumer. 

As far as anything like sheep dip, paraffin, and so on was concerned, 
he thought it was wrong that they should be sold by the Formers' Assooia- 
iion«. 

In that ccnnection he was rmt altogeflun- at one witli others Avho look 
an inter(‘st in the subie('t. 

MnALTE rilAKGKS. 

TliO Farmers' Associations, at any rate as concerned the Array, Avere 
of very great value. They, in the Array, Avould l»o uncommonly glad if 
they could buy their mealies and their oats, etc., straight from the Far- 
mers’ Associations instead of having anyliiing to do with tlie middleman 
tof JohannoBburg, who niled the roost, and did not allow them to get their 
mealies, oats and straw at the prices at which they could got them 
straight from the Farmers’ Associatimis, 

He could not understann Avhy the farmers of Natal and elsewhere 
did not encourage the use of elevators for the shipment and iransport of 
mealies from here to England. It aau^s done in the Argentine, and in that 
vast country compared with which, after all, the ir.enb'e^ sold in ^^outli 
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Africa were a mere flea-bite Why should they have to pay Is. 4d. a toni 
for sending mealies to England when with the elevators it would only 
cost 4d. a ton. Tiiey could ship their mealies straight into the ship by 
using the elevator. Instead of so many sacks when the mealies arrived 
in England, they would be bought by the whole ship load. 

In Natal ostrich farming was now making a good commencement, 
and tlieir sugar, tea and dairy produce were doing well. He also recog- 
nised that in South Africa generally there was more land cultivated, more 
farms fenced, more altention was being paid to the crops, and much more 
trouble taken here, as in the Transvaal, in the proper breeding of sheep 
and wool. 

Wlien speaking with tlie Kesident Commissioner of Basutoland, lie 
had been much struck with regard to the slieep. He did not supposes that 
anywliere in South Africa people (inite understood the grazing of sheep as 
did the BaRitO'. 

He now had 1o de il with a by no means easy matter. There was no 
rose without its thorns, hut he did not hink there was anytliing with 
more thorns than the agrirultural rose. Ho was going to touch on East 
Coast Fever. 

One thing he learned in tiu' war more than any other was the vitfiV 
error made in not rec^ogiiising thfit if one sacrificed lives at first, it very 
often saved a groat loss of life in the future He said the same with 
re^gard to East Ooa«t Fever. 

He recognised perfectly the irritation caused by the rigid carrying 
out of ilie regulations, but he had been surprised at the large number of 
rc^solutions on the agenda for that Conference suggesting that the present 
regulations regarding Fast Coast Fever should be reduced. 

What had struck him as remarkable were the resolutions from 
Wc(men, In one resolution they urged that the restrictions should be 
taken off as regarded animals, and in another that the restrictions re- 
garding the moving of skins should he still more rigid. (Laughter.) 
Ho could not understand how that moving about of skins could be any- 
think like as important as moving the animal with the skin on him. 

He said clearly there was no danger existing for them in Natal, for 
the adjoining Colonies, and for South Africa, greater than this question 
of East Coast Fever. 

It was their duty, and he would go with the Ministers in seeing it 
was carried out, to stamp out East Coast Fever by every means in their 
power, and if they did not choose to be strict about carrying out the’ 
regulations in force, and also seeing that they were carried out by the 
Natives, they were not doing their dutv and were causing a danger to- 
f South Afiea as well as to ihem«elves. (Applause.) 

If they .imagined th(, Union Governirtent was going to he a TTtopia,. 
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iJiey made a very considerable mistake. Union Government would not 
help themselves. 

If they thouglit ‘Jiat the moment Union look })laee responsibility 
^ould be taken from their shoulders, they were very much mistaken. 

Proceeding, his Excellency said he had had great pleasure in visiting 
the Agricultural College. Nothing was more important, and he wisliod 
he could see that College, as was the farm at Potchefstroom, the centre 
of eveiything that liad to do with agriculture. lie believed the future 
of the agriculture of this country must be a combination, of the science 
that they gained at the (k)lloge added to the practical work that they 
gained on their farms. (Hear, hear.) 

Horse Breeding. 

He would now digress from what was purely agricultural work to 
horse breeding. He had had a great deal to do with the encouragement 
of liorse breeding in tlie Transvaal, and he had been bombarded with 
proposals for farms for liorsc breeding. His experience regarding the 
Government farm in practice had not been altogethei happy. He had 
no wish to have any u ore farms on liis hands. He felt certain it would 
be very difficult for him to per8uad(' tlie War Office to (jrganise any horse- 
breeding farms in South Africa, but what he had done, and it seemed to 
him perfectly simple and he ho])ed wise, was to get the War Office to 
allow him to sell about a hundred mares at £20 apiece. These mares 
olherwise had to go to Joliannesbnrg, where they would be sold by auction 
perhaps for £25, and end their lives probably in misery and pain in some 
cab in Johannesburg. The proposal lie had made had been met more 
tlian half way by the farmers of tbe Transvaal. The result was that the 
mares he had to sell at thv' next auction were already disposed of. He 
saw no n^ason why the breeding they had had originally in South Africa 
tilunild not come ])nck. If Avas at y>resent far below what was wortliy of 
the country. 

His Ex(*ellency inveighed against the weedy, wretchedly-bred stallions 
that were froquen ly usi'd, and cautioned farmers against tlim. Tliey 
would have a ohivw • of 'jetting good mares from the Government as long 
as cavalry remained in the t'onniry. lie suggested that tb.e t Government 
sliould see that Ilc'V had good stallions, belonging to tlie Governmeid. 
that they could issue at a low cost to sei‘ve tlj(.' mares. 

There was no reason whatever why South Afrio;^ should not he the 
breeding place for the Army in England, and they should be able to sell 
thedr horses to other nations as well. Horse breeding should be one of 
the grede4 assets of Soutli Africa. (Applause.) 

Canada has already gone ahead greatly, and the people had received 
considerable assistance. The Canadian Government was sj^ending 
£30,000 a, year in the encouragement of trade with Ronth \frica by 
subsidising a monthly service of ships. 
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Sentiment alone could not preserve the unity of the Empire, Close; 
trade relations were needed between the different parts. They recognisech 
Sir Wilfred Laurier^s endeavours to bring this about so far as Canada 
was concerned. It was this bigger Imperialistic aspect of agriculture 
that South Africa should foster if it was to do its share towards the future* 
prosperity of the Empire. 

COKBINATION. 

It was not enough to agree, it was necessary to act. In the past 
(here was every reason for nothing being done, but now, with the advent 
lof Union, let them take steps to emulate the good work done by Canada. 

He thought it was essential. Just as it was for the children of tlie- 
same })arent8 to k* ‘fond of each other, tliat there should be that family 
fooling and that they should be able to think, not only of the mother 
country, but equally of each other. 

In this country they had a great advantage as regarded the Minis- 
ters. If they tiioiight of those who occupied the position of Prime- 
Minister or as Ministers of the different Governments, they would see 
that the large majority were connected with farming. Let them take 
their own Prime Minister, Mr. Moor, and there was General Botha and 
Mr. Merriman. He did not know about Mr. Fischer, but the others ware- 
all farmers, and so were many of the Ministers serving under them. 
Therefore they need have no fCar of agriculture not being thought of. 

What was that agriculture of South A,friea? Many people spoke 
aboul: the great assets of gold and diamonds. What did they do in both 
those cases? Tfie.y took (werything out of the earth and gave nothing 
back. 

Ill agrieulture ttiey look out of the earth, it was true, a great deal, 
but they had to give generously to her. If they treated her with the same* 
kindness as she was treating them, thep put quite as mucli and more back 
inio the earth than they took ojiit. 

Whereas in the one case there would be a time when the mines were* 
finished, agriculture} would last for ever, and year by year it ought to 
fero\v. 

or cvnir^e they would liave to study dry farming, though perhaps 
that would apply more to some parts of the Transvaal than to Natal. He' 
was certain when tlie Transvaal knew how to preserve her rain and cover 
Sf T) < nerly with a mantle, %he would derive tlie imonse benefit which had 
h en derived in the States of America. 

There was one thing required of them all, white and black, and that 
Was not to have a soft shoulder. There must come a time when tlie Nativiv 
locations would have to learn that it would not do to sit still and make 
l-he women and children do the work. There would (‘ome a time when 
i;hero would be put a stop, to a great extent at any rate, to indentureef 
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labour^ and they would have to supply the w'ant with Native labour, and 
the Natives would have to realise the fact that they )iad to work. Africa 
was no place ^or lazy men, were they white, black, or piebald, Dutch or 
English, ( Applause. ) 

They ail had to work. If agriculture was to go forward in South 
Africa, that fact liad to be realised. The black and the white man were 
( qual in one thing, the need to work. It was the only way in which agri- 
culture could be forwarded in South Africa, and by it they would be able 
not only to be equals, but to -show the way to those other great parts of 
th(‘ Empire, namely, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. (Loud 
applause.) 

His Excellency then left the meeting. 


PEESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


In moving the adoption of the Execu- 
tive Committee’s report, the Ihesident 
said : — 

I have great pleasure in welcoming the 
delegates from the affiliated ISocietieB 
who are present at this, the 10th annual 
Conference, and it most he very gratify- 
ing to those who so long ago initiated 
this movement to find the interest con 
tinning nnobated through so long a 
period. 

Sucli a Union a® ours is of inestim- 
able benefit to the farming industry, 
bringing together as it does the selected 
representatives of the different com- 
munities to confer together for the 
common good. 

There is, as usual, so much to con- 
sider, and one or two matters of such* 
supreme importance, that T shall avoid 
detail as much as possible, and only 
lightly touch on the year’s work, and 
on the statistics relating to farming, 
which, as you know, are published fairly 
regularly, and are available for all. 

Bpeaking generally, the year past 
would have been a good one, but for 
the continued spread of East Coast 
fever, as the season has been favourable, 
and stock, with the exception noted, 
very healthy. 

But this scourge is so widely distri- 
buted that hardly any branch of farm- 
ing exists unaffected directly or in- 
directly by its presence, and I shall 
later on in my address refer more par- 
ticularly to the position as it exists 
now, and as it is likely to be under 
Union, 

Horses have had a good year, and 
etand at satisfactory prices. There is 


Q good demand for military remounts^ 
and this is likely to continue a;id fn- 
creasc, as circumstances combine ta 
make South Africa an important mili- 
tary station for years to come. 

Breeders should make their own in- 
quiries on this subject, but I see no 
reason why we should not produce and 
pell at remnnerativ e prices the horses 
needed by the Imperial Government for 
Houth Africa at least. 

Cattle, excepting for East Coast fever, 
have done well, and our sad exp<*riencps 
all go to show the paramount import- 
ance of this branch of farming. 

A PAS'J’OKAJ. COITNTKV. 

Natal is essentially a cattle country, 
and, with the tick eliminated, as I be- 
lieve it can be, would bo most sueeessful 
on the lines of dairying and fat stock- 
raising. ^ 

But slowly our h(‘rds are being de- 
pleted by this terrihh' scourge, and, so 
far, all attempts to find a cure or pre- 
ventative liave failed, so that unless far 
p’ore visrorouB efforts can be made than 
those attempted by the present Govern- 
ment, our position is hopeless. 

Sheep, in some districts, are being 
taken up again, where the cattle have 
died, and it is likely that this industry 
will receive greater attention in future. 

If aystematically worker!, and with 
definite object in view, sheep farming 
may be as successful here as in the 
more purely wool-producing colonies. 

Natal ought to become as famous for 
cross-bred lambs as New' Zealand, and 
r have no doubt we shall discover thia 
in time. 
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Pigs are still produced in insuttlcient ( 
quantity for one bacon factory, and I 
ISouth Africa is still importing pig pro- 
ducts by the ton. I 

It seems almost incredible that a | 
mealie growing country such as this | 
should go on n(?glccting so obviously i 
important a by product as this. I 

Almost every farmer grows some | 
mealies, or other suitable food. Good j 
sires are reasonable in price, the j 
country is healthy and suitable, the . 
market extensive, and the price re- ; 
munerative. j 

Ostriches. — A considerable extension ■ 
•of this neglected industry lias taken ; 
place during the past year, Mr. Thorn- , 
ton, the Cape expert, having visited , 
Natal and advi8»?d that a considerable j 
portion of the colony is suitable tor ■ 
the production of high-class feathers. I 
"Some of the best Cape ostriches have : 
been brought in, and I believe we shall i 
prove that these will yield good re- 
turns, although it is advisable to utter 
a word of warning against the folly of ; 
purchasing low class birds. 

BAIHYING. j 

Dairying is increasing in favour with ; 
;all farmers who have still got cattle^ i 
and under our special conditions per- ! 
haps nothing is -more attractive or satis- I 
factory to the Natal farmer. i 

Our local creameries are extending i 
their operations to the neighbouring i 
colonies, where their business methods • 
are appreciated to such an extent that ; 
the great increase is chiefly due to | 
Overberg extension of trade. 

Our own expansion is, of course, ' 
checked by Kast Coast fever, but that . 
gone, and the ticks a thing of the past*. . 
Natal farmers would have a great ad- ' 
vantage in the ability to grow abiin- : 
dant feed for both summer and winter, : 
and 1 look forward to a time when a I 
great part’ of Natal vaiII be <‘ovcTed by ! 
small proprietors making a comfortable , 
living ( nt (f the gtmcral farming for i 
which our colony is so suitable, and of ! 
which <lairving is a most important 
branch. 

Mealies go, as it were, hand in hand ! 
with dairying and pig-raising, and 1 ' 
would like to see this product more j 
usfd in these forms than merely for 
<*xport’. I 

Export has come to stay, and wc shall 
in a very few years be one of the most | 
importaint maize-growing countries for , 
oversea consumption, but I hope we will | 
always keep in mind the importance of ; 
feeding as much ns possible at hoime. 1 
and selling the produce in the form of ; 
butt’er, cheese, bacon, and meat. 


The continued fertility of the soil 
has to he considered, and animal pro- 
duction and feeding are necessary eco- 
nomic factors to this end. 

The season has been a good one for 
mealies, but 'a long dry spell about 
planting time limited the area, and 1 
hardly think the production will be 
greater than last year. 

Wait! e-growing is still expanding, and 
the prospects seem bright, buyers of 
bark being anxious to seemre supplies 
ahead at good prices. 

I saw a most excellent exhibit of 
South African leather at’ the Johannes- 
burg show, tanned with our bark, and 
at the same show hand-made boots of 
the finest quality from this leather. 

Surely, when wo have all the neces- 
sary materials hero, it is high time for 
the tremendous importation of leather 
goods to be checked, and ere long to 
disappear. 

ITOJTT INDT^STRY. 

Sugar lias had another good season, 
and is progressing by leaps and bounds, 
the planters having discovered the wis- 
dom of adopting up-to date methods. 

Fruit has not had a vci*y satisfactory- 
year, and Mr. Fuller's report is not en- 
couraging. 

To my mind, this industry will have 
to be reorganised, tlie old pest-pro- 
ducing orchards eradicated, and the 
bunsiness rc-stnrted on sound business 
lines, as in California. 

We have a climate well suited to 
fruit-growing of certain kinds, but there 
is not enough knowledge available at 
present’. 

Native labour has been fairly plenti- 
ful and satisfactory during the year, 
but 1 ^^ ould like to repeat my warning 
(.f last April. 

AV'ith returning prospeiiity an in- 
creasing demand will scd. in, and he will 
be tlie lucky farmer who has in ad- 
vance arranged for a r»‘liable and con 
tented supply. 

We would all be glad, no doubt’, to 
utilise skilled white lalionr and labour- 
saving appliances as far as possible, but 
the native will always be our gi’cat 
stand-by, and wc must see to it that 
we are not left in the lurch when the 
need is greatest. 

Tree-plantin^j:. You will see and ap- 

preeiate the very satisfactory entries 
which have resulted from the competi- 
tion initiated by the committee elected 
last' year. 

T have now tlie pleasure to announce 
that the Government have generou'^ly 
provided £1,000 for this purpose, and 
we may look forward to an extension 
of this competition for several years to 
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come^ with increasing entries every 
year, till an appreciable difference in 
the appearance of our hill sides wiU 
be pat'ent to all beholders. 

Mr Orlando Hosking, the originator 
of the idea last year, is also the mem- 
ber whose efforts induced the Govern- 
ment to help this good cause, and we 
all owe him a debt of gratitude. 

In thus encouraging forestry we are 
building better than we know, for its 
value to a country is incalculable, and 
the timber of the world is decreasing 
60 rapidly as to cause something like 
consternation among consumers. 

FMITILISEKS. 

Phosphate Rock. — A considerable 
quantity of this fertiliser has l^on tried 
during th(^ past season, with, i believe, 
varying results. 

I did not refer to this matter last 
\ciir, but have since made inquiries in 
other countries as to its use. 

Finding that in Canada after ten 
years it is deemed useless, while ii' 
some of the middle and Southern United 
State.s the report is favourable after a 
trial of twelve years, it is e\ident that 
the soil conditions have a good deal 
to do with its success or failure. 

As there is a great quantity of this 
fertiliser, I think the (iovernment 
should commence a series of careful ex- 
periineut.s such as have been carried out 
in America, vvhicli no private individual 
can do, and which may be of immense 
benefit to South xVfrican agriculture. 

Mealie liiiion. — Most of you will have 
read the report of the annual meeting 
of the >^atal (Jo-operutive .Mealie Grow- 
ers^ Union, and those of you who are 
not members will no (loubt speedily" 
join, as by this time its advantages 
are obvious to all. 

M"hat I would like to specially point 
out is that its objects are not neces- 
sarily confined to buying and selling. 

At its last meeting the (piestion ot 
co-operative steam-ploughing was dis- 
cussed, and information put in the way 
of communities of agriculturists who 
might see their way to adopt this pro- 
gressive principle. 

It has also been arranged to have a 
demonstmtion of motor-ploughing and 
traction, to Avhich all members of the 
Union will be invited, and 1 mention 
this as showing the possibilities of such 
an organisation and tin* advantages ot 
mexnbersip. 

Finance. — The Natal Agricultural 
Union ought, however, to be the direct 
moving spirit in these and similar ad- 
vances, but unfortunately we are limit- 


ed by our income to a very restricted 
range of usefulness. 

A resolution will be submitted for 
your consideration, asking the Govern- 
ment to grant an annual sum of £ 1 , 000 , 
as has been done for same years past 
in the Transvaal, but whether you 
adopt this system of raising funds or 
provide what is necessary yourselves, 
more slioiild be done ’ to enable the 
Union to extend its scope and adequate- 
ly remunerate its servants. 

Your secretary has had an arduous 
year of office, and the work done by 
him is sadly underpaid; it is not fair, 
nor consistent with the dignity of our 
Union, that such should continue to be 
the case, and I appeal to you to come 
j to a practical conclusion in cons' dering 
the resolution under notice. 

Railway Rates. — ^We have from time 
I to time been promised substantial re- 
I ductiouB in railway rates, particularly 
j for South African products, and at last 
I something satisfactory is being done. 

! Passenger fares in Natal arc being 
reduced by about rates on show exhibits 
by one-half, wliilc Soutli African pro- 
duce rates are brought into line with 
the other colonial systems, which we 
have all along maintained were lower 
than those of Natal. 

CLOSER SEITLEMENT. 

Closer settlement, unde/ Mr. Oeane’^s 
fosteruig care, has made "^steady head- 
way during the past year, and even 
the doubters are coming to believe that 
South Africa may after all be a coun- 
try for the smaller white farmer, 
j I am one of those who consistently 
upheld the policy of closer settlement 
to a considerable extent; thougli we 
may not have the vast, continuous 
tracts of grain lands which Canada has 
to offer, yet we have soil which wiE 
grow mealies from the coast to the high 
veld and a climate second to none in; 
the world. 

By first selecting land near railways- 
and wherever possible ploughing the 
land, and afterwards extending as re- 
sults justify such a course, we shall, 

J am convinced, b:* able to settle a 
contented and moderately succcsstur 
]>opulation within our borders. 

If we are ever to compote in the 
markets of the world we must have 
better means of inland communication, 
both rail and road, and tliis can never 
come about till tlie ])opulation justifies 
the expenditure of tlie capital necessary* 
for such work. 
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. Last year it cost as mucb in my own 
case to transport meaiies ^eighteen miles 
to a railway station, as from that 
station 175 miles to Durban and thence. 
7,000 miles by sea to Europe, and w'hile 
tills state of things continues our coun- 
try can never seriously compete. 

- What we need is men on the land, 
and these obtained prosperity will to!- 
low. 

Closer settlement means, as 1 have 
shown, cheaper means of communica 
tion, but it also means better education 
for country children, technical training 
and instruction for adult farmers, so- 
cial amenities unheard of now in coun- 
try places,, to say nothing of increased 
values in land. 

I have a letter . (referred to in your 
executive’s report) from an organise 
tion engag«?d in bringing out young fel- 
lows of good education, and with at 
least .€1,00!) capital to settle in our 
country. 

I’liese young fellows want hoim s fo/ 
.a year or two to enable them to learn 
something of farming in this eountrv 
before they settle down, and 1 hope any 
of you wdio are approached to accom- 
modate such will do all you can, tor 
these are the kind of men we want. 
Of course, they will be willing to pay 
a reasonable premium for the help they 
receive. 

EDUCATION. 

Agricultural education is what we 
need most of all, and this is one of the 
great benefits 1 e.vneci we shall derive 
under the Union winch is now upon us. 

The Transvaal h is nobly shown th<‘ 
W’ay, with tin* O.Tl.C\ in close attend- 
ance, and if we are (as (iciieral J’otha 
said the othfT day) levelled up to them, 
we sliall gain iuestim ible hciiefits. 

Until the last few months Natal has 
been in a parlous, financial state, so 
that it is perhayis not fair to iiidge the 
Government harshly, especially when 
the depressing effects of East Coast 
fever are fully allowed for. 

But there has been a want of bohl- 
ness, of ideals, of belief in our own 
beautiful, eapable country, and of con- 
tinuance in any policy pertaining to 
agricultural education,' and this 1 firm- 
ly believe will be entirely altered under 
Union. 

Time will not permit my going into 
detail, but we all know how tlie energy 
and enthusiasm of the Transvaal Agri 
cultural Department has b come prover- 
bial in oSuth Africa, and now a com- 
mencement will be made with an Agri- 
cultural College on the lines of those 


splendid institutions in the middle west 
of America, the benefits of which we 
shall share. 

Many other advantages will accrue to 
I us from Union, which are too obvious 
I to need pointing out, and certainly an 
I era of steady prosperity is dawning for 
[ South Africa; but it must not be sup- 
posed that these will come without 
watchfulness and effort; our wisest and 
strongest men will be needed to carry 
on the business of this Union during 
the coming eventful year, for there will 
be times when Natal will have to look 
after her interests when cnnditioiiH ari' 

I lieing altered, and the future control 
. of agriculture being settled. 

EAST COAST FEVKK. 

! This Will be yiarticularly the case 
• with regard to East Coast f<‘V!‘i*, M'hich 
lias assumed a sinister import nice m 
this colony muMpialled to the tarraer 
by any other rpiestion. 

I You will have seen by the executive 
report and aiineMires ttiento tJiat Ave 
liave been struggling all th(‘ year to 
I get something detiiiite done on the lines 
laid down in our resolution ot iast 
April 

Making iliie allovvancts tor the ntuin- 
eial stress that the (‘oloii\ has hiani 
suffering from, 1 have still, regridfiilly, 
tp place on record my opimuii imil 
: nnich more might have been done hy 
the Government. 

Adnnlting that the c()lon\ \^as un- 
able to provide the m a ns of stamping 
I out the disease as wi* in our resolu- 
tion desiriMl, there has not been that 
determination to place tiie seriousnesa 
of our eondition, and the danger lo 
, otiiers, in such cinjihatiL* lorin betoro 
I the other eolonies, j. hat they wool. I 
1 have helped us, 

j I do not wish to make detail e<i 
iehargis against the present fiovern- 
j incut but I sa>^ now that the disease 
i can yet be eontrcdled. and that I am 
I confidHit that, the I’nion (government 
I will see to it when it comes into power. 

; It has spread into the (;apc, it is ni 
j the Transvaal and Ithudesia, and it will 
; paralyse tlie progress of fSouth Africa 
; and the prosperity that siioii d surely 
be ours if not * attacked with tiio 
greatest rigour. 

Genii emeu, J have liad a Jong experi- 
ence of this Government, and I exp(*et 
nothing elective from it, but >Ye must 
be up and doing, and ready to put in 
an earnest and urgent claim for assist- 
ance and action, not only for ourselves 
! but all South Africa, as soon as ever 
! Union is accomplished. 
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'The position is clear; monthly the 
^i^ease gets a greater hold on our 
lierdSj and nothing is done to even 
xcheek its deadly career, and unless a 
fighting ])oUey is initiated and carried 
out thoroughly, regardless of any per- 
aon, white or black, we sliall drift from 
bad to worse, until our cattle are all 
dead, and half tlie farmers ruined. 

♦Such a policy was outlined in tlie 
. Advisory Comniission's report, and if 
the present (ioverunient will not or 
cannot act upon it, then 1 recommend 
you to take it on without delay to the 
I’liion (Tovernineiit, who, 1 am conti- 
dent, will be broad-minded enough to 
see that it must and can bo carried 
out. The report of the Advisory Com- 
mission, strongly urging action on prac- 
tically the same lines as out itied m 
our resolution of a y<ar ago. was sent 
on to tlie t.Jovorninent si\ weeks ago. 
On the ISth instant a roi»ly was re- 
-ccived stating tliat the report wa.s then 
being eirciilaied amongst Ministers pre 
paratory to its eonsideration tiy the 
Cabim-l, and at the linir of writing 
nothing fuither has been camniunicateil. 
it is thertdoit*. to put it ndidly, very 
unlJkejy tnal anyilimj; will -V Uom* 
by the Ooveinineiil before i. nion, 

I can see and sym|)<ithis.' wjlh 1h- 
dillieulthH v. hi(h liav.- !> s t the pn.sent 
Goveriumuit in this matter, but in all 
seriousness ! am sima-rely gla*l that 
thidr p<‘riod of oiliee is at an «*nd, and 
that (he Central Covernment will have 
to take this problem u[), 

nie usual reports have been lec ived 
from the heads of the din^jfcjent bran 
eliCH of the Agricultural Dj partment. 
and will he n'ad separately. 

I ask y(»u to join with me in thank- 
ing th*‘se gentlemen heartily, both for 
the reports and the work they are s«» 
thoroughly <loiiig for the benetit of 
Xalal agrieulturc, often umh r s rious 
disabilities, for the prosecution of tech- 
nical work iUiring times ot linaiicial 
htrcH.s and short < in!d voU s is both har- 
assing and unsatisfactory. 

The Cress, including the •‘Agricul- 
tural douniar^ have all worthily con- 
tributMl to our agricultural jirogress 
during the past year, and the various 
articles therein uj>pcaring liave jiroveU 
helpful to those who find by practical 
experience that the fa r;iier has . never, 
done* learning. 


j Mr. Eadie, your secretary, keeps his 
enthusiasm ever fresh, and whtn we coii- 
! sidert that in addition to this Cnion’s 
I work, he has also undertaken an addi- 
; tional heavy Vmrden in the sfcntaryship 
i of the Inter colonial Union, at a merely 
: nominal salary, I am sure you will ail 
I Jieartily agree with me that he (h serves 
i our warmest thanks. . 
i 1 would like here to itude!!* a h arty 
welcome to the reprt sentatives of Het 
! Congress, and to icgrtt tli.it vve Jiave 
I been unable to see eye to eye with 
' thru in the view taken ot tJie t unctions 
; of our Union. 

! Our Dutch friends believe in vuniiing 
their agrieiiltural ])roblems and j^odtics 
together, while this Cjiion has from its 
iiieeption eschewed politics iti any form, 
i This being a fundamental ( oint with 
; us. it was lound tliat ti»c eh avage had 
to remain, but the two o: gaiiis ttioiis 
, uiiileistami each other, ana ihat tiic 
friejidly tenns on which we now stand 
; may long continue is our e.frht^.-^i wish. 

And now, gentjeimm, in (onciusion, 
wc may look back with [iiat on The 
gxowi.ii e.mi >(amUhi of this i nion ul 
ours, • founded in the da\ oi small 
ihings, and suj^poitcd od amt 

;'.jl diiNs t*y and wil.n.,, • ui'ker.s. 

till wv now sland on the tloe^hokl io 
gr<‘ai iia ;»j>i iiiiigs loi* South Aiiica. 

'the old sjdvit of unlnlitl and distrust 
is gone, m‘\rr to reiuni. and we all 
know iliat we Inue the making of a 
great agi icuitnial country a\c. ami a 
grciit natioii. 

.An ever-inereasing band ot enthusi- 
asts thcr<‘ is delenniiictl lu have the 
best knowleilge the world pri>vides. an t 
a nnehnis. also iiiereasnig, oi praitical 
farmers who are insatiable in liieir de- 
, sire to ha VI* that knowledge brongiit 
tiiem. 

We sliall see ere long the travelling 
♦‘Vperl.s on soil euilnre, irrigation, for- 
estry, dairying, co-optwative ^'U>l'k feed- 
ing at onr gates, and in our homes, ns 
. IS done in America, not waiting hun- 
dreds t>f miles away till one visits tJieir 
1 Jaboni lories. 

Co operation, closer settiemiiit. ana 
; higher culUvation will he the Key- 
i notes of the mtnre, ami wjtli the result - 
1 iiig eiliciency we shall have onr share 
of the markets of the world, and the 
I prosperity to winch such growing eni- 
j ciency will entitle us. 


. In t):e course of iiis addre-s, Mr. Kvans said that a reply had heen 
received from the (Jovernment in regard to the East Coast Fever resoiu- 
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ti'.DF. i)assed year, stating that the dipping regulations have not beeiN 
finally appioved to the Government, but it is hoped to publish it very 
shortly. 

The Chaiiman^s address was received with applause. 

Mr. H. Blaker moved a vote of thanks to the President for his very 
comprehensive address. 

Tn seconding. Col. Leuchars said the address was one of the most 
pr cti< al they had ever had. He would like to see Mi'. iSvans appointed* 
for rmother term of office. 

The President thanked them for their vole of thanks, and hoped his 
remarks would have some good effect — it was needed, at any rate. 
(Laughter.) 

The Sreretary ilicn read the various reports which had been re- 
eciyed from the Experts and the Department of Agriculture. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed by the Conference for the reports 
furnished by the Experts concerned. 

The Executive Committee’s report was the next inatt(‘r to come* 
before the Conference. It was moved that consideration of the report he* 
postponed to a later ftage of the proceedings. Tliis was (arried. 

{To bp continued,) 


The pig is raised only for its meat, and this being the case, the- 
fibject: ivS best subserved by mining it into meat as soon as possible. 

Ec;)nomy of firodmtion with pigs requires*that they be not fed longer 
than is absolutely necessary to allow of their attaining good weight. 


The amount of tlie rations that should be supplied to the brood sows* 
can bod be deterniiued by the condition of the animals, which should 
always be one of thi’if^. 


IF the slieep are allowed to get out of condition or to lose flesh the 
w'ool deteriorates in direct pr»ippidion, and there will be a weak place ia* 
the fibre, no matter if their eonditicn is afterwards improved. 


The Fliape of tfie sow to a considerable extent determines her value 
las a bleeder. Ti e low , choppy sow is seldom a good breeder. She does 
not produce a good-siz u] litter, and neither are they thriftj’^ The* 

fow should b? long and deep bodied. 
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CENTRAL EXPERIMENT FARM. 


FARM MANAGER’S REPORT. 


1'HE Fanil Manager, Mr. A. lieid, reports as follows for the month of* 
March : — 

Hay-making has been a considerable item in this month^s work,. 
^,000 bales having been secured and put under cover, the quality of which 
is very good. The weather was not too favourable for this work, raim 
i laving fallen on 22 days, totalling 4-79 inches. 

Potatoes have been liarvested, the following results being obtained: 
— ‘‘•'Up-to-date,^^ 2,778 Jb. ; ‘‘Early Kose,^’ 3,774 ft. ; and “Carmen,^^ 
4,263 ft,; in all 10,815 ft. 

Hand and hor.so-lioe cultivation of swedes, carrots, turnips and rape 
has been attended 1o; and the work of interplanting maize crop with 
the seeds mentioned last month has bene continued. 

Labour has been employed in general weeding, cleaning and^ 
trimming of the avenue, etc., when weather has proved unsuitable for 
field work. 

Tl:e necessary machinery for en.«silage-making has been put intO’ 
place, and anangements made for an early start with this work. 

All draught animals are in good working condition. 

Wool Expert's Eeport. 

The Government Wool Expert, Mr. J. J. McColl, reports as follows 
to the Director of the Division of Agriculture and Forestry : — 

111 the early part of the month I had all tiie fencing which had been- 
washed down by the heavy storm in February, re-erected on a new lina' 
further back from Reit fSpiuit than originally, so as to avoid a repetition 
of the damage. On the completion of this work, I had the wire-netting 
put np on the existing fence all round the upper portion of the farm bo 
as to include the grazing only, thus leaving the forectrv lands outside the 
sheeji-nin. 

An unf<u’tunate feature of the month has been an outbreak of 
nodular disea«e in some of the flocks, the Hamps and Haired Persians 
being the most severe sufferers. Tlie Merino ewes have not been affected' 
«t all, while the Lincolns have only suffered slightly. 
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The afesistance of the Veterinary Department was requisitioned, and 
:an officer from Allerton came on tfie Farm and made a thorough inspec- 
tion of the flocks, also having post-mortem examinations made on in- 
•dividuil slieep from each lot. 

As a result advice as to the management and drenching has been 
received which will be caiefully carried out. Fortunately the upper por- 
tion of the Farm, now fenced with netting, is absolutely clean veld, and 
it is my intention to move the Merino and Lincoln i;wes up there im- 
mediately, where they will lamb down. I shall erdeavour to leave the 
major portion of the grazing near the homestead free from sheep for at 
least hvelve m mths, and bv following the same practice with the balance 
in due course, I am hopeful of getting tlie Farm (M)inparatively free from 
this disease. The Merino rams have already been moved off the Farm 
jfor a change of veld, which will be very beneficial for them. 

During the mo!)th il:e iiiaggot-fly has kept us fairly busy owing to tlie 
continued damp weather with occasional hot days. Sheep with body- 
wrinkles have been ])«ully attacked, and althcaigh the intervals between 
the examinations have |m’olncl(-d tin? formation of sores, still the itching 
and worry from the rnagg.its wore trying to Ihe nn fortunate sufferers. 

I nn liopeful tliat we are now past the season for this pest. Ticks 
have not been tlio trouble which 1 anticipated they would he, and the 
sheep are comparatively t'r(v^ at Ihe present time from this parasite, con- 
sequently I will not (lip until after the lambing, and not then if not an 
absolutely iiecessity. 

The drafting-yards liave been com]>lctefl, and I am at present mak- 
ing the gates necessary. have already made and hung six of them: 
there are trvelve more rfqnired to t'omploto tlje work. 

In this conn((!tioii 1 may state that I shall he happy to supply 
^ikeh'hes nud measurements of this yard, in wliich 2,500 sheep can he 
handled in ccnnfoit, to any farmer making request for same. ^ 

l^he work of dismantling and Kunoving tlie fence round the wattles 
on Hilton Hill lias also been taken in hand. It is ray intention to 
use up the material in closing up the spaces east and west of the western 
orchard and the adjacent fences, thus obtaining an additional i^addock. 

* All the work of \hv monlh has been v''arri:Hl out by inv assistant. 
J. C. Walker, myself, and two Kafirs. 

As the students have now come into residence at the College, I shall 
be enabled to push all the necessary work along witli the additional assist- 
(tince which I slrall receive. 

Biologist's BnANOH. 

Reporting for the months of January, February, and Marcli, the 
Biologist, M. J. Fisher, writes : — 

At the begiimiiig of Januaiw I was assisting the House Master with 
:the survey of the grounds surrounding the College for the installation of 
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:& i*ew sanitary system. When about the middle of the survey 1 took 
rOhill and was down at Grey^s Hospital in Pietermaritzburg for six days, 
after which I returned to Oedara and assisted in the contouring of the 
above survey, and made a tracing of the plan of the part surveyed. 

During lebruaiy a large portion of my time was devoted to reading 
artic es in the various agricultural journals upon subjects in connection 
with my work liere, I also commenced a botanical analysis of the veld 
herbage at the farm Kiversdale, Howiek, when I was called to Winkcl 
Spruit to take up my course of lectures down there. 

I started the subject c»j' agricultural botany, and the lecturcvS given 
on the subject have imduded : The structure of the seeds of Dicotyledons 
and Monocotyledons as shown by the bean and the fruit of tlie wheat; 
Germinal ion, <*»uiditions of, and clianges taking place during it; The 
externa] i'tnictiirc of roots, tlieir method of luanching, etc.; The external 
structure of stems, leaves and buds and the development of fruiting 
spins; Stem modifications; I’lant nutrilioji and its investigation by 
means of sand and water culture ; The absoi*ption of nitrogenous food 
material: AVeeds, their manner of dispersal, erndication, etc.*: Tlie iin- 
pnivemenl of ])larits (1) ])y selection, (2) I)}'’ r*ro^s-])o]lination, Whilst 
clown a< Winkel Spruir I made a botimiral analysis of the veld herbage 
tlii‘re, and since reurning to (^'dara have finished tlie one started ai; 
ilowick. Tlai results of each of these investigations luivo been forwarded 
t,) you in special rejioits.* 

dll the farm 1 noli(*e there are several insect ])esis at present. 
AAo'.dly Aphis is present in the orchards, Avhil.st tlie turnip crop is at- 
tacked by Athalia spiiiarnni (the turnip saw fly), Pluctelh macidiprnnis 
(the diamond liack luolh), and Phyllolrcla cmcifera (flea beetle). The 
horse liot fly GastrophUus pqui) is also busy on the Farm at present. 

Chemical Bk ancji. 

i he Chemist, Mr. A^ . Ih 8im[>\s(*n Ladell, reports to the Director of tlie 
Division of Agriiailtiire and horestry as follows for the nionlli of March: — - 

I resumed duty ni tlie end of February after iiiv return from sick 
leave. During the whole period of leave necessitated by my wife’s illness, 
m\ u ork had been carried on in the Government Laboratory, Durban, 
Mr. iSreville and his assistants very kindly undertakinir the work. 

'riiere have been no sainjde.s of seeds sidnnittod for purity and ger- 
mination le^ts during the past three months. 

Sixteen samples were examined in the month of March, the most im- 
poTtant being four samples of liay from the Central Experimental Farm, 
paspalum hay, phalaris iuiy, and two samples of veld hay, one cut last 
December and one cut this March. They gave the following results on 
analysis : — 

* The Reports referred to will be published in the next issue,— Ed. 
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% PERCENTAGES ON SAMPLES AS RECEIVED. 



Paspalum. 

1 Phalaris. 

Dec. Veld. 

March Veld. 

Moisture 

15 s 

14*6 

J2*S5 

*5*3 

Soluble Ash. 

2*02 

3*93 

1*83 

2<29 

Insoluble Ash 

2*02 

i*t>5 

2*45 

3*92 

Soluble Albuminoids ... 


0*94 

0*44 

0*21 

Insoluble Albuminoids ... 

4’ 77 

675 

3-69 

3*92 

Amides 

0*99 

0*88 

0*64 

0 51 

Digestive Fibre 

30*12 

30*01 

3475 

35-60 

Woody Fibre 

35-26 

2939 

33-76 

32*44 

I'at 

1*04 

1 *62 

'•37 

i‘S 3 

Chlorophyll, etc. 

6*23 

10*23 

8-52 

4*28 


100-0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

Total Nitrogen 


1*42 

o*8o 

0*77 

•Nutriet Ratio 

‘ : 5*57 

1 :4*44 

-925 

1 * : 9‘43 

j fNutritive Value 

38 93 

41*87 

42 *35 

4350 

1 :{:Food Units 

1 

49 02 

53 73 

i 

48*82 

5o*«5 


• Ratio of aIbufninoid.s to dig'estible carbohydrates. 

tFat X 2*3 X amides x 0*5. 

t Sum of albuminoids, dig-estible carbohydrates —Fat x 2*3 and amides xo*5. 

:}:This is the method of valuation jidopted by A. Smethson, of the Lancashire Agril 
cultural Society, and is obtained by calculating that fat and albunnnoids are of equa* 
food value, and are equivalent to 2*5 times the quantity of digestible carbodydrates, to 
this I add the food value of the amides, which I take to be equivalent to half theU 
weight of carbohydrates. 

Tlie above analyses show that the particular samples of void hay ox- 
MTiiined are very useful foodstulfs in respect to carbohydrates, but the- ^ 
phalaris and paspalum hay would make a much better nitrogenous feed. 
'J'he phalaris hay would appear to be a more valuable foodstuff than the 
paspalum. 

A sample of meat guano from G. J. H. Webster, of Bisley, showed 


the composition: — ' Percent. 

'^Moisture and organic matter ... ... ... 65-82 

fTotal calcuim pho.sphate ... ... ... ... 29*62 

iCorrespon ling to phosphate oxide ... ... ... 13*54^ 

Sand ... ... ... ... ... ... 0-23 

Calcuim carbonate, etc. ... ... ... 4*33 


100*0 


"'Containing nitrogen ... ... ... ... 6*14 

tContaining citrate soluble P2 O5 ... ... ... 10*54 

,, 1, unsoluble P2 O5-. ... ... 3*0 

Total P2O5 ... ... 13*54 


This would be a very useful manure, especially for soils deficient ixi 
organic matter. 

A sample of phosphatic rock contained 30*12 per cent, calcium phos- 
pliate, corresponding to 13*8 per cent of phosphoric oxide. This is one- 
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of the few spec'mens of phosphatic rock examined in tliis laboratory 
'•which l^ave proved to be of any value. 

AVEENEN EXPERIMENT FARM. 

The Curator of the Wtenen Experiment Farm, Mr. E. R. Gessner, 
reports as follows for the month of March: — 

PlongEing operations wore started on new block adjoining the 
Railway Station with a single fiurow plough ?5 eagle, and, of course, 
progress was veiy slow indeed. I borrowed a double furrow Columbia 
and cross ploughing each section. The result seemed fairly good, disc 
harrowing and grading following in both cases, many fresh roots thus 
Feing brought near the surface and removed. The general condition of 
the soil this year is far better than last, in consequence of the above 
cultivation. Only one ])loughing preceded planting in 1909. Section A, 
Main Station, has been three times ploughed sinee November, and is now 
in good tiltli for planting. Sugar beans, one acre, oecupy part of B 
Section, and look very promising. The remainder will be turned over as 
soon as possih’e, also all other sections available. Lucerne looks in a 
very healihy condition, hut far less growth has to be recorded than in 
1908-9. Grass since December has given quite a lot of trouble, probably 
•due to seed corning down in the irrigation water. On the distance of 
])lanting and drainage section lucerne, tile drainage still shows to greai 
advantage. Owing tu proposed Tick Fever regulations, as regards rail- 
way p ermits, tliis crop in futiii-c must he harvested with mules and horses. 
The Orchard lia* required a good deal of hihoiir to keep clean. Tlie 
mower has been ko])t busy cutting down the grass between the row's of 
trees, and hand hoeing has been done' around the tree trunks. The fruit 
crop has been very poor, and this is probably not entirely dne to bird 
pest, as already reported. Fruit fly in all stone fnriis was cheeked by 
the prompt removal of all AvindfalD. A few' young pigs have been quite 
useful in lliis r(‘speet. Peais are now beginning to fruit. One pear of a 
AA^illiarn^s varj(‘ly, and a good slunv one (Kieffer Hybrid) being the 
•entire crop. Apples were eheckc'd by hail. Cherries blossomed heavily, 
hut did not fruit, this being the same result as last .year, though water 
was applied at that stage; possibly the heat is the cause. Grapes w^ere a 
failure, the rain causing them to split. Part of last yearns crop of York- 
shire Hero peas (15 bigs) were sold io a Maritzburg firm, realising £2 
per bag of 200 lbs., a sliglit deduction being made in five sacks that were 
grub oaten. The ground nuts planted close to the A'ineyard and hetw^een 
the rows of fig trees are doing fairly well. These I hope to harvest by 
the end of April. Three students, namely, Clayton, Thorburn. and 
Green, were at the Station, but left for Cedara at tlie end of March. 
Mules are in good eondilion, also oxen, although the latter have had 
plenty of heavy •work lately. 
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MONTHLY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By the Hon. Sec., W. C. MixciiELL^ Cedara. 

Members will, I am sure, be pleased to hear that tlie sub-committee in 
charge of the show have been able to increase the amount of the prize.s 
as given in the prize rchedulc issued. The following amended schedule 
is therefore published : — 

C^’ass 1. — Exhibh of hives and appliances to occupy not more than 
30 square feet, 1st, 2 's. ; 2nd, 10s. 

Class 2. — Any Colonial-made appliance, other than hives, price to be' 
stated, 1st, 20s.; 2nd, 10s. 

Class 3. — Beeswax, not less than three pounds, 1st, 15s.; 2nd, 10s.; 
ord, 5s. 

Class 4. — Foundation comb. Colonial-made, not less than 5 pounds, 
Ist, 15s. ; 2nd, 10s. 

Class 5. — Comb honey, . 12 sections, 1st, 128. Gd.; 2nd, 7s. Gd,; 
3rd, 5s. 

Class G. — Comb honey, 3 shallow frames, 1st, 15s.; 2nd, 10s.; 3rd, 5s. 

Class 7. — ^Liquid hcney, 12 one-pound bottles, 1st, 15s.; 2nd, 10s. ; 
3rd, 5s. 

Class 8. — Granplaicd honey, 12 pounds, 1st, 15s.; 2nd, 10s.; 3rd, 5s. 

Class 9. — Observatory hive, with bees, 1st, 20 r. 

Class 10. — Exliibit of honey, wax, etc., staged for effect, to occupy 
not more than 3 feet by 3 feot, Isi, 15s.; 2.nd, 10s. ; 3rd, 5s, 

Class 11. — Educational exhibit. 

The followirg prizes have been kindly donated to the Association; — 

Class 5. — All prizes presented by Messrs. Shippey’s Stores. 

Class 9. — Prize pres^ented by Messrs. Steel, Murray & Co. 

Class 10. — All prizes presented by Messrs. Parker, Wood & Co. 

# ♦ • 

With regard to the propoSval to arrange a social fixture of some kind 
by which memliers could ge' into touch and become known to each other, 
but few sugge'lions have come to hand. I'he principal difficuly would 
appear to be time and place for sucli a meeting; country visitors want to 
spend all their available time at the Show, and would be leaving for 
home probably before tlie, evening. TTnless something more acceptable 
can be an’anged before next month’s notes, it is likely that some 
central meeting place will t»e fixed in the Show Ground. Fuller details* 
will appear in next month’s notes. ‘ 
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Hon. Secretary, N.B.KA. 

Dear Sir, — Many thanks for Show schedule, which duly came io^ 
hand, and of which I have taken a careful note; I am very pleased with 
it, ai d I am sure it gives members a fine opportunity of entering at least 
a few of the classes. Although my own product is almost entirely confined 
to ‘^extracted,” I hope to lake together enough to ^^get in*’ in half a 
dozen classes. 

I trust every bee-keeper, and especially all our members, will try 
to make a show in order to help tlie craft along and catch the public eye. 
The prize list gives e\eiyone a chance to get a place somewhere. 

Bee-keeping in my ]>art may be said to be off for the season ; very 
little hunty has been coining in for the past few weeks unless where a 
cron of late jnimpkins are in bloom. These I look upon as the finest 
hopey plant in iny neighhourhood, and the season just over has given 
ample evidence of their honey yielding qualities. The honey, which is 
white, or nearly so, in colour, has a rich mellow flavour witliout a shadow 
of after-taste oi* tack about it. The pumpkin^s greatest drawback, strange 
as it may seem, is tlie amount of pollen it yields, far in excess of the 
needs of the most populous stocks. 

r liave heard r)f some fine swarms about so late as the 2«5th of March. 
P(»or I ttle creatures, ]('aving their comfortable, vrell-filled home so late in 
tlie season ! One wonders what will become of them unless fate throws 
1!’em, in the way of a bee-keeper who knows their needs, and I regret to 
say the latter is not an ovorciwded calling in this country by any means. 
After all is it rmt a litt’e singular Oiat Nature, having taught them so 
much, should fail them at nu h a critical moment, in giving them judg- 
ment in the matter of swarming? While a late swarm near the Coast 
may pull ihrough (ill the summer comes again, there can he no hope for 
Fueh on the high veld if left 1o their own resources. 

T trust you will have a bumper eniry for the Show, and that it may 
he ihe beginning of a series of exhibitions which will grow in public 
favour and bring the bre-k<^eping industry up to the place it ought to 
oceuny in th.e country, and open people^s eyes to the great possibilities 
that surround onr homes in gb aning the product of the ^Tloncy Bee.^’ 

. Tour oomniittee ask for suggestions to help to make ihe exhibition 
ponulnr, but such, to those hke mvself, vrho cannot help to carry out any 
sngoestinn put forward seems a piece of impertiuenee. TTowever, T am 
sure if a fair mu'^tcr of members are likely to attend the Show, it would 
he fine to bring them together «and discuss matters apicarian, and if po^?- 
sible have a few papers read on the subject, which should open up avenues 
for discussion. 

I regret I have no liope of being able to be with you, hut none the 
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'less my very best wishes are for the complete success of the undertaking. 
— Yours, etc., 

H. Martin. 

P.S. — I have made an effort to uphold the honour of Natal at this 
^week^s Show in Johannesburg by two entries in the ‘^extracted^^ classes. 
— H. M. 


VALUE OF EXHIBITING HONEY. 


The following notes are extracted from an article recently appearing 
■from the pen of Mr. D. M. Macdonald, F.E.I.S., who is well known as 
an up-to-date bee-keeper in Scotland and a constant writer to the British 
Bee Journal, 

In no department of bee-keeping does Scotland show off to worse 
-advantage than in this of displaying to the general public the luscious 
sweets garnered by their becK^. The sister countries have any number of 
ccunty associations under whose auspices ajuarian exhibitions are heUl 
annually. One or two counties, at the most, in Scotland, hold such dis- 
plays. At many of our agricultural and liorticultural shows small exhibits 
of one or two clasFes may be seen in some out-of-the-way corner. This 
should not be. A honey department should indeed be an adjunct of every 
flower show. The bees and the flowers are so closely allied, and the one 
so hangs on the other that where flowers are shown so should their essence, 
^extracted by the bees and manufactured by them into the most delicious 
sweet bestowed on mankind by a bountiful Providence. 

Advantages of Exhibiting . — In itself honey, if tastefully shown, 
makes up a pleasing and very attractive exhiliit. Many who would not 
otherwise think of purchasing it, or wdio liave been disgusted at the dele- 
terious trash sold at a very low figure and misnamed honey, drawn by 
the taking appearance of a really fine display, make acquaintance with 
the genuine article and become regular customers. Nothing tends more 
to make Ihe apiarist take a pride in his bees than thus publicly exhibiting 
the finished product, and tlie resulting emulation does much to encourage 
all (o work towards perfection. The winner determines to keep up his 
credit', and others make up their minds to beat past records, with the 
result that both winners and losers turn out neater, tidier and more 
toothsome products. Officials in charge of these shows should endeavour 
to work up to a high standard. 

Nothing detract'-^ more from the heauty and value of honey than 
the carela^s and untidy manner in which it. is placed on the market 
bv manv small bre-lceepcrs. Here is a means of educating: them and 
giving them a standard to work up to. The neat, clean, tidv manner in 
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'whicli exhibits iriiist 37ocegaarily ;ipponr on. the show bench if they hare 
any) chance of winning n prize provides a model well worthy of imitntion. 
So the benefits and advantages of showing honey are inan}^ and of great 
vaiiio to the fraternity, and ehoiild be equally so to all lovers of good 
honey 

Comh Honey . — All sections should be shown glazed, with neady 
lac ed edging, or placed in tasty glazed cartons. Only the best should 
be shown, and the wood should be as fresh and clean as it is possible to 
make it. All slionld conform to the particular class for which the prize 
i? o^cred. They should be seleided with the capping as pure and white 
as possible, with sealing (juite uniform and regular; they should have no 
travel stains, no thuml^ marks, and bear no signs of brace combs or 
propolis. 

Extracted Honey . — Tins class slioulcl be shown in pound screw cap 
bottles, all c^f uniffjrm size and shape. Uni form ity should he insisted on, 
because the-e bottles are just as cheap and as easily obtained as the mis- 
cellaneous patterns. A high standard should be set for this class of 
honey, and every (‘xliihit eoiitaining smal* particles ol wax, air l)ubhles, 
unripe honey or honey not confoTming to the cla'^s entered for should be 
penalised. The outsides of packagi's should be scrupuhaisly clean, witii 
no running lioney to daub the fingers. Shallow frames should he free 
from brace combs, t^npolis (T tlmml) marks, and smoothness and evenness 
of finish, allowing of rapid and effici^mt uncapping, should he a leading 
feature; all F.hould sIh.w the same s]ind(* of liouey wlien held up to the 
light. 

Packing for S^hows . — Travelling boxes to liold a dozen sections are 
on the market, and as tliey art‘ glazed on one or two sides comb honey 
travels safely, as the contents being reen thev receive careful handling. 
The special boxes for extrachd honiy have separate compartments for 
each bottle made of corrugated papcT, with a layer of this material above 
and below, (trocers^ empties, hi wever, serve the purpose if the contents 
a:e carefully pack( d and a layer of two or three inches of hay or straw is 
placed below to make a springy ])ad or cushion for bottles or sections to 
rest on. If possible it is important that these should he handled by the 
exhibitor after unpacking iind before they are finally staged. 


If the sow is to raise two litters each year, and in addition have a 
period of rest between the farrowing times in order to renew her strength 
and flesh and be able to take care of the following litters, she must be 
'^ell cared for. 
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The Position of East Coast Fevor. 


or"TlVr?l':AKS DITIUNG MA1?0H ANT) APHIL. 


Triii (')iief of iJ.c T’etoriiiaiv Disisi«ri (Mr. W M. Power) furiiislios the 
foil >wing list of (iiil))reaks of Ka'jf Const Fever that have oecniTod durinjj’ 
tl'O 20l;ji March to April; — 

Dundee Dtrision. — Outbreaks rn ila' farms Junction'^' 

(suib-divisioTi of ‘Tjiirnsirle’O . west of main iiiie, 'S^priTic^field” (shown 
on map as (‘^st of main line. 

Weenen Division. — Outbi*- ak on the farm Exchange.^’ 

Ale:randra Division. — Outbreak .on the fam ^^W.S. 21.’’ 

Lndtfsniiih Dirisio*i. — Outbreaks on tlie farins ^^Liclifield/’ west of 
m nn lino, ^vPulini Srmrit/’ west of main line. 

Vtreclii Division. — Outbreaks on the farms ‘‘(ioedehoop/’ ^^Taambore- 
k^sh<'ok*’ (sub-division of “Whuddenlxd jeslnxdv'’) , ‘^Btistohoo])'’ (sub- 
division of ^Trc8ch<xowagd”). 

f\ ra n fzho p D i vis i o n . — 0 1 1 tbfea ks on the fa rm s i n N ek” ( s ub- 
d)\ h'cvu of ^‘VarkenV A’lei”). “Spitzkop,” ^HleiriTia’' (snb-divison of 
^•Vavkon’s A^ei’'). 

Lion s Direr Divisv)n . — Outbreaks on tlie farms ^O^tmr Oaks’' (sub- 
division of '‘^((H'kland ”), east of main line, ^^Portmore” (sid)-divison of 
^^AIi(jdI(‘boseh’'), W(\st of main line. 

Camperdown WrfsmT?..— Ontl)reaks on the farms "‘Lnz.” ‘^Thornton” 
(sub-division of ^^IJmlaas Poort”), ^’Grantlif^lit” (snh-divisoii of ^‘Zand- 
fo ilein” and ‘^Spilzko]»”)^ ^'Lenensfoi’d/’ ^‘Powerseourl,’' ‘'liilkonist” 
(sub-division of ''Cato Estate”), "Doornruc:” (sub-divistm of "Cato 
Estate”). 

Richmond Division. — Outbreaks on the farms ''Insiiujozi,*' '^lella 
ilella ’ (Lot W.S. 4), "Process Kraal/’ "naartehestfoutein,” sub-division 

of "Keero7u.” 

Lropo Z)fn‘xio/7 —Outbreaks on the farme ^kRosenthal” ‘Gilksdale/’ 
"Deasland'’ (shown on m.ap as Lots 99 and 100), "Lenaville/’ "Londs- 
do.wn/' ".Esporanza/’ ‘'E.K/’ "U./’ "A” of '‘Ooodluek/’ portion of.' 
"Eersteling” ".Tvarihoe/’ "A.x,” "A.TT,” ‘Tendulla/’ "Argyle.” 

hsicourt Division. — Outbreaks on the farms "EmnuKlale,” west of 
main line/’ "Tabamhlope” west of main line, "Edenforen,” west of main 
line, "irinndi Reserve/' west 5f main line, "Kej.nu*ssaii,” west of main 
]in(‘, ‘Miiet Vl(u\, ’ west of .main line, 'vEnnerd.-do/’ west of main line>, 
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^^Winterton Settlement/^ west of main line, ''Mt. Helena,” west of main 
line}, ‘‘(UiIcjotL',” wesi of main ]ine, ^‘Wagon Drift” and Town Lands, west 
of main line. 

Bergville Division . — Out break on the farm ^T^caeli Trees.” 

Lower Uwzhnhulu Division . — Outbreaks on the farms ^^The Prairir* 
^Tvrantzes,” ‘^li^tiland Oh‘n/' “Sm-eess,” ‘^‘Loeathm N'o. 5,” ‘Tlansen."' 

Urnvoti Division. — Out])reaks on the farms ^Tjreenwich,” ^'Small 
Hook,” ‘^The Oem” (siib-divkion cf ‘Thist” and ^^Oroot Eeit Vlei”), 
^^Weltevred^m” (shown on map ns Lot 20). ^^Groen Kop"' (sub-division 
of '‘(ii:oon Kop” and ‘'^listloy*'), '‘Tlifton” (siily-division of “Vogel 
Viei”), “Wintersh( ek," “On Iiusl/’ “Dooriiberg.” 

Ncwcnstle Division. — Oulbr'nks on the farms “Brompton,” west of 
maiti line, “Watei-falL’ west of main line 

Now TTanoror Division. — Ouibr(*ak'- on the farms “Tliorpe Lodge” 
(ni])-divisirn eg “Lot lo**), “(treon ITill” (snb-di vision of “Kortkrantz- 
klo*!'). “AVa'erfaM,” “Dooinkop.^ 

Xo record is kept of outbreaks in the following ]\ragisterial Divisions: 

< — The wliole of tl;o Province of Zululand, tlie whole of the Victoria 
Goutiiy, Vrvheid, \gotshe, Itabauango, PMulpietershurg, and Dmsinga. 
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NOTES OF IXTKlfFST BY FARMINll EXPERTS. 


rt'iiKitr: but few lurkeys are kept, they may be boiised with other fowls, 
and receive the same food and eaie, but are much more liable to disease. 
In all cases, the tbrnr of the house should be covered six or more inches 
d((‘]) with for(’st leaves or straw Jitter, being loiiewed as often as it is 
biidl> soil(‘d and trod(h.*ii down. — IlKUitKRT Mvk’TCK {^'Turhoys and Bow 
to Grow Theni’"). 


Value of Holsteins. 

The man not otauburdc ned with money, who has to be satisfied witli 
breeding milk into his herd, and has a somewhat nondescript lot of 
stock, of rather mixcil breeding and not very satisfactory as milkers, 
fthould get a Holstein bull; for this hnlPs progeny get another Holstein 
bull. Xo breed of bull will more quickly put milking quality into the 
progeny of mongrel cattle tlian will the Holstein. — R. IT. Alexaxdkh, 
Manager, Wolloughar hl\ peri merit Farm, X.S.W. 
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Temperature op the Incubator. 

As it is not an easy matter to discriminate between hot and cold 
weathei*, the following general rule might be followed with advantage. 
If the temperature of the room is 40, 50, 60, tO, or 80 degrees, the tem- 
perature in (he incuhator should be adjusted to work at 105, 104, lOM, 
102, 101 J degrees respectively. The most favourable temperature of the 
room is between 55 and 65 (h^greos. — J. 11. >SnTCLiFFK (^'ylrfi/icial Tn- 
cvbation and its Laws-’). 


Force-Pumps and Lift -Pumps. 

Tile plunger or force-pump possesses great advantages over the lift- 
pump in most cases where it- can be employed, and is especially suitable 
where considerable height has to be overcome, or where continuous work- 
ing is required. It is not suitable in positions where the water is likely 
to rise above the pump, owing to the difficulty of access to tlie working 
parts in case of accident. In deep wells, therefore, the lift- pump with 
open top is to recommended for the dK^p-pumping, and the ])lunger for 
subsequently raising the wafer 1o, the required elevation. — .Allan 
Greenwell. A.M.LC.E., F.G.S., and W T. C. Curry. A.M.I.C.E., 
F.G.S. C'liural Water Supply”). 


A^alue of Co-operative Credit. 

Co-operative credit has, in a manner, shown itself more eflfctive than 
tjapital could have been made under similar circumstances: for. instead 
of leading to distraint and foreclosure, it has directly prevented such, 
and made it, not people^s interest only, but their recognis(?d aim, to avoid 
the ne(‘essity of seizure. Among poor, struggling people this is some- 
tliing to take credit for. But members liave been brought to feel, that 
it was not their little wealth only, but their reputation, their position 
among their equals, their future, which were at stake, and the peril oE 
forfeiting (hem has made them careful. — Henry Wolff {^^Co-operative 
iBanMng”). 


Alkali. 

Alkaii is a natural element of the earth, the same as other minerals. 
When the rocks on the mountains pulverise and the sediments wash down 
on the plains, they bring the alkali along and deposit it in the soil. 
The same alkali salt« are formed everywhere in the world, hut in coun- 
tries having abundant rainfall they currently wavsb through the soil into 
natural drainage, while in regions where rainfall is deficient tlie scant 
moisture carries them down a little way into the soil, from which they 
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rise to the surface by the evaporation of water, and are thus accumulated 
at or near the top of the soil. It is right there that nearly all the damage 
is dbne. — Lute Wilcox {^"Irrigation Farming^^), 


The Value of Eotation. 

Tile universal adoption of rotation has had a very conisiderable effect 
on agriculture. It has enabled farmers to have practically the whole of 
their land under crops at the same time, not lying idle in bare fallow. 
By increasing the quantity of food produced both for summer and winter, 
especially the latter, it has given us the opportunity of keeping more 
stock, and thus producing more meat. It has also increased the amounts 
of the various crops grown so that we have a higher average produce per 
acre than any other country in the world. Soil, utility, climate, and the 
markets must all he considered in deciding what rotation is most suitable. 
A rotation successful on light land might be impracticable on a heavy 
jone. trover is one of the crops generally used, and is known as the re- 
storative crop. It is deep rooted, collects food from the heart of the soil, 
atnd not only produces good hay, but leaves behind a rich mass of root- 
let$, leaves, and stems which contain a large quantity of food for tlie next 
terop which has been extracted from the air. All plants take some of their 
food J'roni the air, but clover takes up nitrogen, the chief ingredient of 
the dearest manures. — Primrose McConnell, B.Sc., in The Dairy. 


Pk^Feeding. 

The constituents most desirable in feed for swine depend greatly 
upon the use to wliich the animal is to put them. A newly born pig’s 
body is largely water, and to grow he must have food that will produce 
t-iissue. That is why the milk, primarily designed to furnish proper 
tiourishment for growing animals, needs to be, as it is, so rich in nitro- 
(‘^ciious substance. Later, when the time comes that he is intended for 
quick- fattening, lie should natui'ally be supplied with feed containing 
iruicli fat-making material, and it is that quality which has given corn 
[mealies] its high place in fiiiisiiing hogs for slaughter. It is readily 
seen, therefore, that different kinds of feed will be needed to furnish the 
most beneficial results, according to the stage of growth of tlie animal, the 
energy ii quired for its maintenance, and the end to which the animal is 
desitined ; yet it does not necessarily follow tint a ration should be one- 
sided or be dominated by one element to the exclusion of a variety. Los- 
iujg sight of this is a mistake that has been made more frequently in the 
use of corn [mealies] than any other feed; not so much, perhaps, because 
it is I’ich in carbonaceous matter, as by reason of its convenience and 
cheaputess in the region where is flourishes. — F. I). Coburn (‘vStetne in 
America ’") . 
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Luobrnjs for Soil Improvement. 

Alfalfa (lucerne) is just as important as an* improver of the soil as 
it is as a hay crop. If the farmers of Idaho realised this and inanaged 
their cropping accordingly they would be vastly more prosperous. The 
difficulty is not that there is not enougli alfalfa grown, but that the 
farmers are loth to plougli it up and introduce some rotation. We find 
that our soils are very well supplied with the mineral elements essential 
to plant growth, but are deficient in humus and niirogen. Fortunate it 
is that these constituents which are lacking can easily be added by grow- 
ing alfalfa. Such crops as small gram, potatoes, and sugar beets add 
Scarcely any nitrogen ; Init, on the other liand, draw upon that contained 
iu the soil. Grain stubble and such portions of those crops as become 
incorporated into the soil supply humus. Siiutc alfalfa is our chief 
leguminous crop and caji siip])ly the nitrogen whi(*h ordinary crops do 
not add to the soil, its great value for soil iioprovoTnenl may bo appreci- 
ated. Xitrcjgen is found in abundance in the air, but ordinary ci-ops can- 
not lake it u]) and utilise it in its gasoijus form. The so-ealled nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria which are found in the noturles on alfalfa roots take* np 
atmospheric nitrogen and (‘laborate it into nitrogenous ('om|X)uuds (pro- 
tein) which are assimilated and stored up in the Ics-ives aiid stenis of the 
alfalfa plant. It is this protein whicdi makes alfalfa sucli a valuable 
forage. The root growth of (he plant and tlie deeay and remnval or 
tuhereles on the roots enriehes the soil with nitrogen. Leaves drop]>ing 
off also add some*. P»y ploughing under a crop of alfalfa a still greater 
amount of. nitrogen is addtd to the soil. Tn these various ways alfalfa 
enriclies the soil . — Beport of Uriiverf^ilif of Idaho Erperinfrnf S/afient. 


The stallion which ‘loes not mark his (xdts should not be bred to. 
Th(* stallion is. or ^liould ho. tlie better animal of the two and he should 
be so prepotemt that he is able to impress his suf)erior qualiticis on the 
colt. If Ite fails to do tliis, he is generally hut a very little better than 
th(' scrub liorse. 


A very simple remedy for mange in liorses is to wash the animal 
twice weekly with warm soa|> mds, then bathe with any disinfoeiant, such 
as one part earholie aeid to thirty parts water. Continue this treatment 
till the trouble is osorcorne. in washing the animal with soap suds, see 
that the solution is rubbed into the roots of every hair. This can best 
be drhe with a coarse brush. 
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OorresponttenGOm 


^ Correspondence is invited on topics of interest to farmers. Letters 
should be written on one side of the paper only; and while a nom-de-plume 
may be used, all letters must he accompanied by the name and address of 
writer. The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of his correspSn- 
debits: the letters tokick appear in these pages are published as ike 
^opinions of the respective writers, and their insertion does not necessarily 
imply editorial concurrence with ike views expressed. 


PJ N KA P PLE A N VL Y 8 i <8. 


To THE EiHTOH OE the ‘WliltlCXTI/rUKAL JOERNAL.” 

Sill, — May I ask you a I'avour (<» f>ro(nire for mo a samph^ or r'o])y of 
ih<‘ analyHos of tlio ]Miioa])p;e and tlio scj-callcd oiun <*um or .u^um .£:^um, a 
ytdlovv berry which llie .Nativos often briii^^ with baskets to town. 

Thanking you in anticipation, -Yonis. (‘tc., 

1’rappist Moiiasteiy, B. M, YlAimN. 

Marianbill^ I^iia town. 

[AVe lla^e nia<le a si^anli ali iluvngh our libiaiy for tiie iiMjaired 
information, without success. AYe are instituting inquiries eisewliore, 
l)(»\vevor, aiui hope to be in a no.'ilK ii to leply to our eoi* respondent jicAt 
month. — En. I - 

CXItl'R.Vl V. BPIEM' EPME. 

To THE i^DITOU OF THE Ao !HCULTITRA.L JoOUNAL/' 

• w. uid be luueli obliged if yon could ad\ise as to wh(d'H‘r 

limeslone. linely ground, luit nnlnirrit (as supplied ]>y the AVeenen PIkk- 
pliates Co.) would prove as useful or. land, dclieient in lime, as biniit 
lime would be? I kiK.w Uiat at Homo it. is eoinnion practice in certain 
pa ts to ns(‘ chalk rrecly. but am doubtfu! about the solubility, and con- 
sequently value, rt ijie li.cal article.— A'onrs, etc., 

AY. F. B. 81THEPLAND, 

Farleigh, M<voi River. 

fAYi‘ roferred Hie foregoi3ig inquiry to th(‘ (dieniisi at tlie Pcnlral 
Experiment Farm, Oedara (Mr. AV. R Simp<son Ladcll), who replies as 
follows : -~ITnbnrnt lime is (juitt* as useful as tlir burnt vnrietv mendy 
for making no a denrieiKT of lime iu a soil, except that tlie former is 
not so concentrated. A])proximate1y. 100 lt)s. of unbuint must be used to 
have the same effort as oG lbs. of the burnt. However, burnt lime has a 
quicker action, due to its comparative polnhili'y, and ah](' to mix hotter 
with the soil, and when it iiltimately gcios h ck into tlic nnburtil <*ondition 
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it is in the form of a very fine powder whicli lenders it more efficacious^ 
than any giound-up variety of unburnt lime.J 

LUCERNE TYLENOHUS. 


The following letter, which we have received from Mr. C. W. Le May,., 
the welJ-kiiown London seed nierciiant, we publish purely as a matter of 
interest in eonneclion w ith (ur recent articles on Lucerne Tylenchus, and 
without i:e( e.-sarily subscribing to any of tlie statements contained 
therein : — 

To THE Editor of the •‘Agkicultukal Journal,’^ 

Sir, — IRd'erriiig to tiv* articles recently publislied respecting the- 
above, it will he interesting to everyone connected with this most vahc 
able plant to know that there need he no fear of Tylencliua Devastatrix 
or dodder in lucerne seed ii buyers will only take precaution t(» get the 
best thorougiily eloaned si'cd. 

The cause of had, dirty cio]/s, and failure of crops is because dealers 
are t mpted on account of a few shillings pei' cw4. to buy seed tliai has 
not i.een piopcrly cleaned. 

For many years I have tried to introduce a higher standard of 
Jucerne .^eed for South Africa, and have shipped a considerable quantity 
of London re-clctaned lucerne seed without receiving a single complaint. 

It is generally agreed that the st^ed produced in the Provence district 
gives (lie best lesnlts, though large quantities of Ihirkestan and other 
kind? are being ii^ecl. 

In addition to sifting the best seed obtaina])le. and lilowiiig out 
light, iinature grains, the cleaned seed is again cleaned by a special 
machine, which remove.-' all rough skinned seeds, such as dodder, docks, 
etc., usually found in lucerne, also all dirt. This latter is most im- 
poi tant, as out of .sevcial snmple.s whicdi were submitted to the follow'ing 
Ana1y.<ts, tlu3 only case in which Tylenchus Devastatrix was discovered 
was one S])ecimen whicdi Mr. (.'aiTulluMs found on a particle of earth in 
a sanij)'e of the seed as imported: — 

Dr. Stebler, of the JSeccl 1'esting ytation at Zurich. 

Proh s'Or Biffen, of Cambridge University. 

Mr. Wm. Carruthers, Consulting Botanist to the Royal Agiiculturah 
(Society of England. 

Mr. D. Pinlayson, of the Seed Testing Stations, Wood Creen 
London, N. 

1. have also consulted the following well-known seed merchants wh<> 
have a practical, as we]] as a theoretical, knowledge of such matters. 

Messis. Sutton & Sons, of Reading, st.ate that as regards all the many 
hundreds of tons of lucerne seed which they have sold they never heard* 
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of a single instance in which Tyleiichus Devastatrix has been disa)verefl 
in their seed^ and that they attribute the fact not only to their seed being 
grown in healthy districts, but to their use of a triple process of cleaning, 
‘wMcli would certfiinly eiimiiniie Tyleiichus were it through any unforseen 
jcircuinstanee present. Messrs. Sutton strongly urge that no seed, how- 
ever free from Tylenchus, should be >^own on infected land, and in this 
view they Jiave the support of the most eminent analytical botanists of 
the day,. 

Messrs. James Carter & Co., )f Londjn, write: — ^'We have never 
found a trace of Tylenchus r)evastatrix in any of the lucerne seed that 
we have sent out : we are (confident that none could be in our seed after 
it has been cleaned [)y us. We consider Provence lucerne tlie best kind to 
sow, and we always F(iipply tiiis variety unless otherwise specially ordered/'^ 

For luy own satisfaction, wliilst making these enquiries I submitted 


Sjths o 

f sairi) 

)les Io Iw'o of the .\naly.>ts, with the following result: — 




l^EOVENCE Seed. 




.Is Itnpurted. 

Firsi Cleaning. 


Fc-clfaned . 

Pur. h 

(«L*r. 

Weight p<*r 

Pur. /. % WVigiil per 

Pur. 

Ger.‘ % Weight per 

9 () 7 


1 ,000 graiu.s. 

1 ,000 grains. 


1,000 grains. 


I > 02 grins. 

98*2 92 J*993grms. 

09 

89 2 030 grms. 

98-84 

05 

rg::’ ,, 

99 22 92 2*011 ,, 

99' 44 

94 2 \'o2 ,, 




Turkestan Seed. 




.Is /ntporii'd. 

First Clea n i ng. 


Fc’cleaned. 

Pur. 

(.i<u*. , 

\\'<*ight per 

I’lir. ' (ler, y Weight per 

Pur. y 

Get*. Weight per 

98 g 


1 ,000 grains. 

1,000 grains. 


1 .000 grains. 

9 <) 

^*773 gnns. 

99*3 03 1 7^2 grins. 

99*3 

96 i* 80S grms. 

98*98 

07 

i 77 « M 

9954 9 « 17^3 

99*7 

99 1 *^95 „ 


Tlie first -mentioned test is by Dr. Stebler, the latter by Mr. D. 
Finlayson. 

This season T intend making several ground trials of the above, and 
shall be pleased to let anycne know the result and to give any further 
information in my power. 

In conclusion, I think the South African Governments should make 
it illegal to sell io farmers Provence lucerne seed under the standard of 
h9 per cent, purity, 90 ])er ((‘ut. giwth, weight not less than 2-00 grams 
per 1^000 grains; for Turkc'staii 99 ])er cent, purity, grow^th 90 per cent., 
weight ])er 1,000 grains nor less than 1-80 grams, and establish a properly 
equipped Government .eed testing station, with a few inspectors to take 
maniples from farmeis, country dealers, etc. If this were done it should 
be of inest'imJJe advantage to South Africa. 

Some such arrangement already exists in several (‘ountTios, and is 
responsible for the greatest benefit. 

Apologising for trespassing on your space at such length, — T remain,.. 
yous, etc.. 


C. W. LE MAY. 
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THE FARMEE BOYS’ PAGES, 


MONTHLY AETICLES, NOTES AND PARAQEAPHS ON 
BLEMBNTAEY AGEICTJLTUBAL SUBJECTS 


fob 

BEGINNERS IN AGRICULTURE AND STUDENTS GENERALLY, 
Conducted by "^Abatoe.’^ 


^ ^ Oorrespondencej v)hether in the form of notes, comments, or in- 
quiries, is invited from readers, and letters of general interest will he 
pubUshed and replied to in these pages. All communications should be 
-addressed to ^^Aeator/^ C.o. Editor, *^Natal Agricultural Journal, 
Maritzburg. 


ia Ms FHsndsm 

Last month the nsnal instnlment of tho}«a was ^‘crowded ont/^ the 

EditcT of the JournaJ not being able to spare room for them owing to 
pjessure of other and more im})ortant matter. In the meantime I Imve 
been able to secure thit first instalmont of a series of simple articles 
oi Fruit Culture, specially written for +hese jind I recommend all 

^interested in tin’s important subplot to follow the articles closely. ^T:^onius” 
has promised to do his best to make the articles as clear as possible, but 
if there should be any points whicli any readers do not understand, the 
writer will bn glad to answer them arid endeavour to clear up any little 
difficulties. We have in this montlfs Pages, also, the second article of 
the ^Triiruples of Manuring’'" series, which I hope readers will find 
useful. And, of course, tboie is the usual Chemistry article. 

♦ >!c 

T have received hvo or three inquiries from readers which require 
attfnWon ; and I will now deal with them. Mr. 0. W. Martin, of Tngela 
StaUon, writes as follows: — “I liave before mo two letters from merchants 
'^deavonring to explain to a neighbour how it is that cheek row plant- 
ing is made use of st liitle bv the Natal farmer. These letters were in 
answer to an enquiry addressed to the merchants, and, of course, put the 
matter from their point of view, -which really is' not quite satisfactory, 
*nd my frierd and myself think w'e would like to have the farmer's 
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reason for not u^ing a machine which seems such a tremendous labour- 
-saver by doing away with hand cultivation entirely. Is it that it is more 
trouble? or, that the farmer needs educating up to the machine? 

Hit ^ 

liave never seen a machine in use,” Mr. Martin proceeds, "^‘but 
have seen one or two clicek rows lying indiscriminately about tlie veld, 
Dnd I .s’muld come to the (conclusion that the machine was not satisfactory 
were it not that T unde^sthiid that practically the emtire American crop 
is planted in this manner, 1 would be grateful if you could inform mo 
why up-to-date farmeus such as are to be found growing mealies in the 
Maiiderston-Camperdown district do not make use of this attachment. 
Wc want to plant next year on this plan to av'fid being dependant on 
hand labour, havine had diffumlty in obtaining suilh ieiit to clean even 
onc'o.*” My idea of tlie matter has always been that our farmers have, 
considered fi'c use of tfu‘ (dieek-row system of mealie-planting too much 
trou})]o — or, at best, rnoro h ither than it is worth. Tlowevor, I thought 
1 would get the views of tlie Farm Manager at Cedara (Mr. Alex. Eeid) 
also on the question; and he has kindly favoured me with ‘the following 
reply, which bears out iny (^wn opinion. He says: — ^^Wliy clieek-row 
planting of merdies is so seldom se(m in Natal can only be accounted for 
simply hecimse it may entail a little more attention, perhaps, in making 
a start and attemding to moving the .stakes at either end of the field. Jt 
curtain Iv lakes more time in tiie ]>lanting throughout, which, however, 1 
C'-*nsidei‘ is well warranted. 

♦ )ic 4: 

‘^The system is strcnigly recommended,” Mr. Keid goes on to say, 
^‘because the (*rop (?an b(^ cultivated in so many directions with scufflers 
tlml hand hoeing is unnecessary. I notice there are ebeck-rowed fields in 
the Chnu])erdown district this s(‘as(m, and the whole crop at Cedara is 
ciieck-rowed. A. prtudical demonstration on the system was given at 
Cedara a few months ago by a representative of tlie American Moline 
Plow Coy. (Mr. Moore).” 

♦ * ❖ 

Another correspondent has asked me the Ix'st merood of quickly 
testing a soil for lime. The Chemist at Cedara tells mo tliat the best 
method is that recommended by Bernard Dyer. The soil must first be 
dried and powdered, and if it contains much organic matter two ounces 
are taken, placed on an iron shoyol, an d heated in the fire at a low 
redness until all the organic matter is burnt away: in most castes the 
soil will now be quite"? red in colour, due to quantity of iron usually pre- 
sent in Natal soils. The ashes are placed in a glass with enotigh water 
to make them into a thin paste, and stirred with a wooden penholder 
until all bubbles of air are driven off. Two ounces (a tenth of a pint) 
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fl£ h^drodiloric a^id (spirits of salt) are added and the mixture well 
stirred. If a brisk eflervesceuce takes place the soil contains a sufficiency 
of lime, if the effervescence is very slight or none at all the soil is very 
poor in lime. As a rule, if there is any doubt at all as to the result of 
the experiment, the soil is poor in lime. 


Fruit Guiturum 


SOME CHATS FOB JBEGINNEKS. 


By 

BEi^OBE we take up the study of fruit culture proper a little preliminary 
consideration of the principles which govern gi’owth in the vegetable 
kfingdom will enable the reader to grasp more easily the more difficult 
points in our main study. 

Plants are primarily produced from seeds. All the energies of the 
parent plant are devoted to the production of seed to enable the species to 
jjersist; and with the parting of the seed from the parent plant we have 
the first step in the life — ^if it may yet be called a life — of a new in- 
dividual. In order that that seed may germinate — ^that is to say, resolve 
itself into a tiny plant — certain conditions are necessary. The seed must 
have heat, it must have mioisture, and it must have air ; but it does not 
require light as the plant itself does later on. These three essentials of 
sufficient heat, sufficient moisture, and sufficient air, are to be found near 
the surface of moist, warm, mellow earth. Heat is necessary, as I have 
said, for all seeds in their germination, but the requirements of the 
different species vary, some requiring a greater degree of heat than 
others. As regards moisture, every one is acquainted with the necessity for 
this condition. Here again, however, the amount of moisture available 
mu;^t not, on the one hand, be too little — or the seed cannot germinate — 
Vtior on the other hand be too great — ^which, besides reducing the tem- 
perature of the soil, would exclude air, which is the third requisite for 
germination. This last requisite is, in fact, of great importance, and 
whilst seeds must be buried sufficiently deep to obviate any chance of 
their drying out through being too near the surface, at the same time 
they must not be planted too deeply, as sufficient air will not reach them, 
(Since I have referred to the necessity of burying seeds sufficiently 
deeply to ensure their being kept moist, I may as well state here that 
certain very small seeds car. and in some cises must be buried the- 
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surface of the sqjl ; in such cases^ if the weather is too dry the beds must 
be sliaded from the hot rays of the sun; otherwise damp weather must be 
chosen, 1 have myself obtained a good stand of lucerne — the seed of 
which is very small — by sowing on the surface in damp weatlier and not 
covering the seed.) 

The living matter of all plants is built up of tiny cells, and growth 
takes its jdacc by the expansion up to a certain point, followed by sub- 
divison, of these cells. To show how tiny these calls are it may be said 
that the brancdi of an apple tree merely an incli in diameter will show 
about one million of these cells if it is cut across. 

A tree consists of roots, stems, and branches. The roots consist of a 
tap root and many roots hranching therefrom. These smaller roots are 
called laterals. Smaller than the laterals are the tiny fibres or rootlets 
proceeding from them; whilst smaller still are the minute root-hairs 
^vhich arc attached to the newer fibres. These root-hairs are so fine that 
they can hardly be seen without the aid of the microscope. The roots absorb 
moisture from the soil, in which are dissolved the substances required hy 
the plant in its growth. All parts of the root, except the ‘very old ones 
which are covered with a hard ^‘bark,” absorb moisture Ihus, but the 
newest roots absorb it more freely than do the older ones. 

The point of ur.ion between the root of the tree and the stem 
called the ^^eollar.^'’ 

The stems of trees consist of bark, cambium, wood, and pith, in the 
oikler in Which 1 have named tfiem. The cambium is the active growing 
part of the tree. Tt comes between the bark and the wood. On its inner 
surface (that is against the wood) it forms fresh wood, whilst on its 
•tMiter surface, against the bark, it forms new bark. The inner layer of 
bark next to the cambium is known as That portion of tlie wond 

H'liich is nearest tlie cambium is known as the sap-wood, being the 
youngest and freshest, whilst the wood near the centre of the tree is 
called the lu'art wood, and is the oldest. 

There are two kinds of buds, viz,y leaf-buds and. flower bnd.s. Leaf- 
buds produce shoots which eventually become branches, whilst from the 
Iflower buds fruit is formed. The fruit of a tree can be increased by a 
pruaiing away a portion of the leaf buds; whil^^t on the other hand if it 
is desired to restrict bearing a number of the fruit buds can be removed. 
^Terminal” buds are those which grow at the end of a shoot ; whilst the 
buds which are produced along the side of a shoot are known as lateral. 
The terminal buds are much stronger and larger than the lateral, and 
consequently make stronger shoots. The leaves of the tree serve as lungs ; 
they breathe in the air and throw off vaponr and gases. 

(To he continned.) / 
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CHAPTEE m 
By AkchibaIiD Peaeob. 


OEGANIC MATTEE AND CAEBON. 

It we examine a portion of any living thing, whether plant or animal, ft 
will be noticed to consist of various well-defined parts .each as tubes,, 
hairs, membranes, etc., to wliich the name of organs is given; and matter 
in this, which may be considered its highest form is said to be organised. 
But organised matter is composed of various compounds; and to these 
substances, the materials of which organised matter is built up, the term 
organic matter is ai)plied. At one time it was believed that no organic 
compounds could possibly be obtained without the agency of life in some 
form or other, and so a sharp line of distinction was drawn between 
organic and inorganic, or mineral matter; but of late years it bas been 
discovered that many organic compounds can be built up from inorganic 
materials, and so the dividing line is not very definite. But still the 
term is practically a very convenient one ; and the chemist understands 
that in speaking of organic substances he is referring to such chemical 
compounds as are derived ftom animal or vegetable matter, even if in 
any .special case they happen to have been artificially produced from in- 
organic sources. There is this restriction which must bo placed upon 
the preceding definition, namely, that all organic substances are com- 
pounds of the element caibon. This limitation is best illustrated by an 
example. We have learnt that when nitrogenous animal or vegetable 
mattcr--we will now call it nitrogenous organic matter — decays, one of 
the products formed is alwavs ammonia, and it might 'be thought 
that this ought to be c'^nssed as an organic compiund; but the 
original nmtter contained no ammonia as such, and it was only produced 
owing to the processes of decay causing the original compounds to re- 
arrange their elements and form new combinations. Organic matter, 
then, may be defined as the carbon compounds "which are found in. animal 
or vegetable structures or arc derived from those structures. The num- 
ber of these compounds is legion; in fact they far outnumber all the 
compounds of other elements put together, and some of them are of yery 
complicated construction. The chief elements that go to formation 
of these organic compounds with carbon are oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and in a less degree, phosphorous and sulphur. Organic mattet, if 
heated in the air, first blackens, owing to the separation of carbon; and 
if the heat be ineroased, and the supply of oxygen kept up, it is gradiir- 
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ally converted into various gaseous compounds, wiiich disappear in thil'' 
form of smoke, etc. We are all familiar with the result of Lmrning 
organic matter su{th as wood; the organic portion is entirely burnt away,., 
as we say, and only a small residue of mineral matter is loft, which we 
tall ash. 

Caebox. 

% 

No one, on a casual inspection, would be likely to imagine that a 
diamond, the lead from a pencil, and a iJiece of charcoal were identically 
tlje same sii Instance; and yet such is the fact, all three being different 
forms of the element carbon. The diamond is crystallised, or has a de- 
finite geometrical shape; tlio others are amorphous, or without crystalline 
form. It is true that charcoal is not quite pure carbon, containing, as it 
does, a small quantity mineral ash; but this in no way liters its ap- 
pearance, as may be seen by charring a piece of pure sugar, when pure 
carbon remains. 

Carbonic Acid. 

When carbon is burned, it unites with the oxygen of tlie^air, forming 
the well-known carbonic acid gas, pronerly called carbon di-oxide, as it 
(ontains two parts of oxygen. This is an acid oxide, combining with 
water to form carlronic acid, which is, however, so unstable a substance 
that it breaks up again into %vater and the di-oxide oi^ the smallest pro- 
vocation. The combustion of any organic substan(*e produces carbon 
di-oxide; iience wood or (‘oal fires give off large volumes of this gas. It 
is also produced during the respiration of animals by a;i exactly similar 
process; the worn-out iiiul dead particles of tiie body are brought into 
dose contac'i with the air in the lungs, and are burnt up by a slow pro- 
cess of combustion, the heat produced being the cause of the warmth 
of the living body. The decay of organic matter in the soil also pro- 
duces quantities of carbon di-oxide, and the fermentation of sugar is 
another sourc'e of the gas. Fermentation is a process due to a low form 
of fungus, which converts sugar, whether ordinary cane sugar or that 
found in fruit and malt, into alcohol and cartoon di-oxide. Since the 
presence of this gas in any quantity renders air unfit for breathing, 
can now understand the necessity for free ventilation. With all these 
sources continually in actioni, we might expect that the atmosphere would 
soon become too full of the gas to support life, and this would doubtlesa 
be the case but for a kindly provision of nature whcr(»by the balance is 
kept up. We have seen that plants consist largely of carlKHi, and this 
fhey obtain frojn the air by the action of their green parts, chiefly the 
leaves. Under the influence of sunlight, the?e havi^ the power of ab- 
sorbing the carbon di-oxide, separating the carbon for their own growth, 
and s^^nding out the oxygen again, thus breathing in exactly the opposite 
manner to animals. In thir way the air always keeps the same composi- 
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Hon. It is easy to arrange a beautiful experiment to illustrate this 
process. Take a bunch of fresh, green leaves of any succulent plant, 
.water-cress is as good as any, put them in a bottle, and fill it up with fresh 
spring water so that no air is left The bottje must then be turned 
upfeide down with its mouth under water in a saucer, which may be done 
by plunging bottle, saucer, and all under the surface of the water in a 
bucket, and lifting all out together. Then stand the whole arrangement 
in the sun, and in a few hours we shall notice numerous bubbles of oxygen 
gas clinging to the leaves or perhaps collecting at the top. Spring water 
always contains carbonic acid, and the leaves have been decomposing it 
in the manner described. Rain water also naturally contains carbonic 
acid, which though not very powerful as acids go, yet exerts considerable 
influence in dissolving many substances in the soil, and so rendering 
them fit for the use of plants. 

Cabbonates. 

Like other acids, carbonic acid forms salts called carbonates, those 
-of calcium, potassium, sodium, and ammonia being the most important. 
Being so weak an acid, it is easily expelled from its salts by almost any 
other acid. If a little washing soda (sodium corbonate) be placed at the 
bottom of a glass, and a little acid of any kind, even vinegar, be poured 
‘On it, an effervescence will iutmediafelv commence, due to the escape of 
the di-oxide. If the glass is covered with a sheet of paper, it will soon 
be filled with the gas; then put a lighted match inside, and see bow sud- 
denly it is extinguished, for the flame, like an animal, lives on oxygen, 
and dies in its absence. There is a very easy and instructive test for 
the presence of carbon di-oxide, for it readily combines with lime, form- 
ing the insoluble carbonate of calcium. If a teaspoonful of lime is 
put into a bottle of water, well shaken up, and allowed to stand till clear, 
wo get a solution of lime called lime-water. Put a little of this into a 
glass, and breathe into it through a tube of any kind for a minute ; you 
will see it turn quite thick and milky, and if left to staYid for a few 
mintntes a quantity of white powder will settle at the bottom, which is 
chalk or calcium carbonate. If lime water is allowed to remain un- 
covered in the air it soon gets coated with a film of the same carbonate, 
owing to the action of the carbon di-oxide in the air. 

Questions. 

(1) Why are coals called ^‘black diamonds 

(2) Define the meaning of organic matter. Which of the following 
substances are organic and which inorganic Clay, cotton, leather, glass, 

.sugar, water? 

(3) Why is ventilation necessary in a room with people in it? 

(4) Explain the difference between the respiration of animals and 
.plants? 
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(5) What happens if you pour hydrochloric acid on waslxing soda? 

(6) How can you prove that your breath contains carbon di-oxide? 

(7) What is chalk ? , Could you distinguish by a ehemidal test 
whether an unkown white substance was chalk or not? 

(8) How is the carbonic acid in the rain useful to the larmcrf 


ThB PHnolpiBS Bf MunuHngm 


11.— NITEOGEN. 

’We have seen, in our last aitiele, <hat among tl)e various substances 
"which are used by plants in their growth, the most important — in fact 
the ones that are absolutely essential to the plant — are nitrogen, phos- 
rphoric acid and potash* As was remarked in that article, business 
<A the practical farmer, so far as manuring is concerned, is to see that 
these three substances in particular are present in the soil jn such pro- 
portion and to such an extent as the particular crop he is growing is 
ccmcerned.^^ It will accordingly be convenient to take each of tlie 
•substance.^ in turn and consider its position in agriculture. 

Nitrogen. 

Whilst nitrt)geii, phospliorio acid and potash are the most important 
of the many substances which are found in plants, nitrogen again is the 
most important of these three substance** themselves. Indeed, to a very 
large extent the fertility of the soil depends upon the presence and char- 
acter of the nitrogen it contains. Nitrogen goes to build up leaf and 
stalk, and consequently the more of this substance that a soil contains the 
■heavier wiU be the growth of leaf and stalk. 

Nitrogen recurs in greater abundance in a "free” condition in the 
air; in fact, about 80 per cent, of the nitrogen in the world is to he 
found in the atmosphere. In one way and another the atmospheric stores 
of nitrogen are drawn upon and this free nitrogen is the original source 
•of all other forms of the substance. At the same time, practically speak- 
ings this large store of free nitrogen is not available for use by plant life. 
There is an excention. however, to made in the case of legumes, a 
certain type of plant life to whidi further reference w ill ])e made later 

While (so far as is yet known) all other plants have to depend upon 
the changes nctessary in free nitrogen to he made by fardors outside of 
themselves these chaiures are in the case of the le^gtimes effected by means 
of micm-orgaiiisms which live on the raots of these plants and convert the 
mitrogen which they obtain from the air into a form in which it can he 
wnadi u^ of by the roots of the plant. Peas, beans and eai thmita (o* 
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monkey nuts, as they are called locjsl^^^ are examples of. l^a^uous^ 
plants ; aud if any of these plants are’pulM up whilst gibwih^ 
he .ound to have oh their roots little laiots or nodulea,. in some chaos the 
size of a small pea, in oilier cases as shieH as a pih^s head. TE'heSe hodulel 
are formed by the colchies of bacteria which are prodiicmg the dianges 
in the nitrogen they extract from the air necessary to render it available- 
for use by the plant on wJiich they live. 

Ail soils which can lay any claim to the term soils contain nitrogeu,. 
iii eit. er an available or a uon-available form or in both forms. A soil 
which contains a considerable amount of nitrogen in a non-available* 
form, but which contains only a small amount in an available form, may 
be sp ken of as fertile, because most of the nitrogen which it contains is 
in n fdrin which rendeis its immediate use by crops impossible. Such a 
soil de es not necessari y need manuring, although it may do so for the 
forthcoming season as a temporary measure ; what it requires in order 
to render it more fertile — in otiier words, to convrert the non-available 
nitTOgen into an available form — is proughihg, and geneTally, as frequent 
cultivation, in one form and another, as possible. This tillage process 
has the eifect of increasing the stores of available nitrogen (by which is 
meant nitrogen which can be made immediate use of by crops). 

Some Foils, as has been said, contain more nitrogen than others. 
Peat foils are the richest of all in this substance; at the other end of the- 
scale are marls and sandy soils, which are the poorest 

(To 5e continued,) 


Tests for Siuaentsm^ 


SOME TT8EFITL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Following is a further instalment of the questions and' answer# 
begun in the January number : — 

TBXTimE. 

Question 1. — ^What do we mean by tlie ^^texture?^ of the soil? 

Answer. By texture we mean the physical state or condition of th^' 
soil, such as mellow, hard, loose, compttet, porous, shallow, deep, htmpy,. 
ooarse, or fine. 

^ ^Question t , — -What is a “mellow^^ soil? ' 

^ Answer. A mellow soil is a mi Imv&g a good texitare^ or il^afc 
if ■ easily worked. ' ' 
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Question 3. — Why is good texture important ? 

Answer. Good texture is important because on such a soil we get 
terger crops thaii on a soil of poor texture. In a soil that is mellow, or 
of good texture the plant food is more available for the reason that such 
f» soil holds a large amount of moisture and air and allows the free passage 
the roots of plants. A mellow soil also allows a better root hold to the 
plant, and furnishes a comfortable place in which the plants may grow.; 

Question 4. — How is good texture obtained? 

Answer. Good texture is obtained in two ways (a) by tillage or cul- 
Hvation; (b) by adding some material to the soil. 

Question 5. — How does tillage improve the texture of the soil? 

Answer. Tillage improves tlie texture of the soil by breaking up 
and loosening it, so that air and moisture can enter, and the roots of 
plants can move freely in the soil. 

Question (5. — What materials do we add to the soil ^to improve its^ 
texture ? 

Answer. Most fertilisers not only furnish plant food, but also im- 
prove the texture of the soil. Lime is often, used on clay lands to make 
them mellow'. Fann manures are usual! v more important In improving 
‘‘Oii texture than in directly su]>plying plant food. 

Question 7.~~What is the first thing to do to a soil? 

Answer. The first thing to dp to a soil is to improve its condition, 
or texture, by careful and thorough tillage. After the soil has been put 
in good eonditon, plant food may be supplied if it is needed. A har^, 
lumpy soil will not produce good crops, no matter how' much plant food 
ii may contain. 


Dairy Hoirnsm 

Impure water will spoil the flavour of the best butter. 

Milk out the last drop — that contains the most butter-fat. 

Bean meal and cotton cake are excellent foods for making rich 
milk. 

Treat your cows kindly; it always pays in the end. 

i)r not keep fish or onions in your dairy; these would give bad taints 
to ihe milk, cream, or butter. 

For wintet churning 58 deg, to 62 deg, will be a suitable temperar 
turo for cream. 

Whole or ^loppered" milk requires a higher temperature for chum- 
dpg. to 64 deg. Falm 
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Few (lairymcTi fully appreciate the relation of comfort of the cows 
to liis cash retums.The dairy cow is a good machine, but she is very 
particular as to how she is run. A soft, clean bed and a nutritious cud 
are essential requisities to winter contentment. 


TemoMng Oml^es to Eatm 

The calf is easily taught to eat solid food by placdng a small quantity of 
meal in its nioutli, and after the calf is eating unaided do not allow its 
ford to remain to be(*cmc sour, but begin wdth a small quantity and in- 
crease gradually as the appetite of the animal demands it. The same 
rule should be followed in feeding bay, and increase with the growth of 
the calf. 

The dairy calf sb(tuld be fed with a view of securing rapid growth, 
without a tendency to become fat, and for this reason fe(‘ds too rich in 
fat and carbo-hydrates should be avoided. Protein is the element needed. 

Successful dairy calf development requires regular feeding: the 
milk should be warmed to blood heat: the food and v/ater must be pure 
and clean, and the cnlves kept contented and eomfi rtablo. 


Poultry Notesm 

A NEST-EGG makes the neat more attractive to njosl liens, especially f)i‘ the 
smaller breeds. 

Generally when a fowl has a bad case of roup ii is belter to kill it, 
unless the bird is especially valuable. 

To ensure eggs contining the greatest stn'iigth and vitality, it is best 
tx) keof) the males with the liens as long as the t*ggs are iioing saved for 
hatcliing. 

Eggs from year-old hens wnll produce stronger and more robust 
chicks from early hatches tlian will eggs from pnll(ts, be(*ause the pullet 
is not fully developed until it is a year old. 

h^he utmost care and skill must he used when making up the season’s 
breeding pons, for it is at this time that the year’s success or failure is 
determined. Start right; follow the advice of those who know, attend 
f?trictly to business, breed the best general purpose fowl in existence, and 
your success is assured. 

Sell tlK‘ surplus eockerel-3. You cannot afford to keep tliem in 
summer '^simply for tlie sake of their society,” ac; the price generally de- 
tf'reas^s with the added age and weight of the bird. Some have found it 
profitable to convert the cockerels of the heavy breeds into capons. 
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Hints on Sowing Soodsm 

Large seeds, such as peas, beans, beetroot, etc., should be sown about 
2 inches deep. Small seeds, especially some very small ones, require very 
shallow sowing, and the greatest care should be taken in regard to this 
in order to ensuie successful results. 

Tlie seed-bed should be piotected from heavy rains and from direct 
sunsMne. 

A sprinkling of wood ashes over the newly-appeared seedlings is use- 
ful both as a stimulant and as a protection from insects, but soot, where 
obtainable is better. 

The soil .slK>uld be fairly firm and consolidated, especially in the case 
of small seeds. The soil should in all cases be thoroughly well prepared, and 
should be generally of a loamy nature, with a good proportion of manure 
and sand, and should be brought to a fine tilth. This can be made firkn 
w’ithout the lusk of snrfneo baking, and the young rootlets are quickly 
able to get hold of tlie soil. 

After the seeds have been caiefully and thinly sown they should be 
lightly covered witli fine eartlu and a final light pressure should then be 
given . — {Cyprus JournaL) 

Bmimnootl Rmtion ton Horsom 


What sliould we feed our horses? The list of feeding stuffs is large; 
one can at all times choose the best and cheapest, also have a number of 
different feeds eacli day, making a balanced ration also pleasing to the 
horse. 

The following are some feeds : — Dried brewers’ grain ranks first, not 
speaking of maize and oats, which are well understood; oats feed, wheat 
bran, ground rye, ground barley, cottonseed meal in small quantities; 
wheat is also good, equal to corn, Now, in making a balanced ration for 
ft horse, one must classify tlie wnnk to be performed by the horse — light, 
medium, hard. 

The iie:s:t thing to consider is how much nutriment is necessary to 
maintain a 1,000 lb. horse at rest? It takes 20 lb. of dry matter or bulk 
to satisfy the horse’s hunger; 8 lb. or 9 lb. of that must be digestible 
nutrients. 

In writing of a ration it means for 24 hours. The digestible 
nutrients are protein, or muscle-forming food; carbohydrates, or fat- 
forming food; and ether extract, or the plant oils, which perform the 
same office as carbohydrates, only it takes lb. of ether extract to equal 
1 ft. OL carbohydrates. The horse requires 1 ft. of protein, 9 ft. of carbo- 
hjjdrates, 3-lOths ft. of ether extract. — {Agricultural Gazette, London.) 
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Meteorological Observations taken at the Govt. Stations for the Month of March ^ 


Temperaturk (Fahr. Deg.) 


Rainpai:.l (In Inchcn) 


STATIONS 


Obftcrvatory 

Sltaneer 

Veruuim 

Oreytown 

Newcastle 

Lidgetlon 

Estcotirt 

Ujmbogintwini 

Mid- 

Port Shepstonc 
Umzinto, 

Richmond 

Maritzburg 

Ho wick 

Ladysmith 

Dundee 

We«*nen (*aol 

Kraotzkloof 

Camperdown 

New H&nover 

Krantzkop 

Nqutu 

Utre.cht 

*Ngomi Forest 

Kmpangeni 

Mtunzini 

U bom bo 

Point 

NoMinghatn Road 
, Charlestown 
Bulwer 
Ixopo 


Means for Month 


. . } X « 

Maximum Minimum A t 

I 


BrS 

3 C 


0 


Heaviest 
rainfall in 

II 

' |l 

"3 o 

'b « 

1 day. 



■5 O' 

hS 

0 5‘ 

Fallj Day 


-sJ: 

i Si- '3 1 E “ 

C 4) 3 O 5 0 

H SOb 


81-1 

«(1*7 

89*1 

63*0 

11*96 

12 

3*06 

27tb 

41*37 

8S-(i 

«5*4 

94 

60 

2*34 

9 

•65 

17(h 

.39*36 

86-6 

66 0 

82 

61 

. 4*76 

13 

1*12 

27ih 

30*18 

H„*ri 

61*9 

91 

46 

2*31 

11 

•55 

3rd 

30*63 

8(5-7 

.46-U 

93 

38 

5*(2 


1*46 

6th 

30*88 

hUM) 

48*7 

91) 

41 

6*32 

16 

2*76 

IHih 

38*14 

81’1 

57*1 

*.)(» 

51 

4*22 

8 

1*35 

28th 

27 70 

H1M> 

6f(» 

87 

60 

10*62 

15 

5*40 

27th 

12 '27 

7rt*!> 

58 "7 

89 

41 

6*74 

14 

2*19 

l«th 

39 68 { 

8, "2 

64 '8 

85 

6i 

8 99 

13 

2*(J6 

27th 

:w55 

78-1 

56 M 

83 

51 

11-47 

12 

1*62 

26th 

38*98 

77 -.5 

67 a 

89 

41 

6*7-1 

14 

2*19 

18th 

39*58 

75)-U 

59*2 

91 

51 

5 *6:1 

13 

1*91 

Ihth 

:;-i ‘34 

79*7 

55*9 

88 

48 

4*52 

II 

J *63 

18th 

3(»*(16 

Hi *9 

68*9 

96 

.51 

•,.'•93 

9 

1 21 

3rd 


HlVti 

56*9 

9t» 

It 

3*17 

5 

J *60 

3r<l 

26 ‘!»9 

91-:; 

66 *8 

99 ] 

1 

3*20 : 

8 

1*35 i 

27 th i 

25*12 

78*9 

62*2 

98 

57 

6*30 1 

H ■ 

2*21 : 

19th 

‘ 37* Mi I 

— 




•jr>5 

r ■ 

— 

— 

22*60 1 

8(>*r» 

57*9 

93 ! 

51 

6*28 

1 

2*35 i 

18rh 

10*57 1 

81*7 

58*n 

86 j 

50 

1*92 

! 9 

:*18 

3nl 

3.5 *07 ! 

79*5 j 

51*5 

86 ' 

45 

1 *02 


*31 

4 th 


81 •« 1 

51 -a 

89 ! 

16 

4*1.5 

i 7 

I*<«i 

5th 

2.5*67 ' 

7H*7 

56*7 

sa 

49 

4*94 

i 22 

•97 

nth 

(■.1*97 

81*9 

6-1 *2 

93 

1 6,. 

3.92 

i *• 

1 *62 

llth 

13 *,53 ; 

HJiM 

54*6 

92 

1 51 

6*75 

i s 

2*48 

loth 

68*90 ' 

7ti*o 

62*1 

84 

1 51 

3*71 

1 9 

1 * 0*2 

7lh 

18*86 

— 


— 


12 * 2*2 

: 12 

4*40 

26 th 

11*09 

>74*^' 1 

! 5u*;; 

84 

I 40 

l-.OH 

: 15 

J*69 

iHth 

28*40 


.56*2 

83 i 

j 39 

6'7K 

i 

1 2 *83 

.'h-d 

3! *49 ' 

74-5 j 


j 


4 *88 

: 20 

1*36 

23rd 

4.3*65 

1 

— 



6*10 

12 

1 1*72 

28th 

32- -57 


Meteorological Odsen>atwns taken at Private Stations Jor the Month of March, ff/it). 


STATIONS 


Hilton 

P.M.B. Botanical tiardei 
Ottawa ^ 

Mount Edgecombe 
Umzinto, Beneva 
Reit Vlei 

Cedara — Hill Station . 

V'^lei Station , 
Witikel Spruit 
Weenen * 

Giant's 0»tle 
Umhlangei^t 


i Tempkratukk 
I (In Fafir, Degs.; 


Kainkai.L (In Inches) 


Heaviest 
rainfall in 
I day 

Fall I Day 


.Eli .ii. 

■^1 ", I -S 

75 »- r in 4^ e S' 
■3 K Jr* I 2 = E 
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Jtmiurn of Farmo ai Prompt uatfor Llooaoo for 
Luugalokaooa^md Soabm 


STOCK INSPECTOR. | DISTRICT. 
A. P. Craw 

A. B. Koe 

.A. C. Williamu .. I Ctrecht. 


.L. Trenor Aifrwd .. j 

U. VViiifcHeUlHtmtfijrd Newcastle .. { 

L. u. Wingfield 1 

Stratford.. New’caHfle .. I 

i 
1 


Ladysmith 


Portion «»f Kstcourt 


>0. Dauiell 

.4. U. (;<»oper 

R. Varty 

.K. Mayne 

A H.Ball 
.R. J. Marshal) 


Viyheid .. i 

j 

j 

i 

NkaiidhUi & Nqulu . 

Western Umvoti .. 

j Intern Umvoti .. 

Krantzkop 
Weetien . . 

Dundee 


LungsicknesK 


L..nghick 

.Scab 


icknesa </. Kemp 
•ab d iiibsen 


Natives 
Natives 
M. Co lins 
J. Brandon 
4. Parquhac 
H. Maltison 
W. Crouch 
U. Halting 
C. Hatting 
4. Halfe 

C. Libuscaagne 
U. J. Moll 

D. rfaft 
P. Allen 

U. IJ Ibivel 
J. D. Davel 
11. A Havcl 
P. P. de .lager 
v\ . Sleetikaiup 
A. T. Uivel 
C. Com brink 
J. D. van Culler 
Natives. . 

'J’. iJtitha. 

, 1 . T. CloLliier 
Natives 


P deWei 
Natives.. 

Messrs. Keyiiclds 
ami llaivt-y 
H. fS. Muller 
1 T. Lazeiiby 


Ro.>.'i)oom 
HooipMort 
K trinf litein 
jHckal "pru t 
.Stewart Park 
Calcott 
Oakha npton 
Drieio itein 
Dooink 'p 
P'rere 

Haas o lein 
W ilgeboschspruit 
Croeii \ lei 
^churweklip 
Kiipfontein 
Mkuinshoek 
Kiipfontein 
Wat erval 
lloekranU 
Klipfonicln 
W'atervsl 
Kiipfontein 
Uocdehofp 
Utrecht 
‘ Wliitediff 
laa^aiioii No. il 


j Highton 
Ci. Otrrbiaiiiigh 
Fra z Hoc.. 
Tiger Kop 

Ub< ebok Vlei 
Cr.»oL...ip 
Spvi gUt<k 


M. Woithe 

VII 

Byron 

•J. Dom»v.ui 

\S i.s chope 

K. 1). Barry 

AHced je 

.1. 

Con barely 

d. Dick 

BernaM 

4 .loubert 

Frantzhook 

.Natives 

ICensgwouden 

J. P. van Kooyen 

Weltevretlen 

Natives 

.Ncheeperlaagt e 

ij. tie Bruyu 

Vaaikop 

11. W. ?scliullz 

Uitziclu 

li. Mupi ey 


.Mrs. Webb 

Honshu rg 

K. P. van KouytMi.. 

Hr ksloot 

Natives,. 

Mademoiselle 

./ . 11. Kay 

\ ergenseg 

U.d. duFreez 

(Ittotl Hope 

,I.U. duPieez 


J. G. du Pieez 

Lakochel e 

Natives.. 

' Dahlia 

.. 

1 Nawgurtomis 

«i 

1 Telezi Hill 

F. R. Nol 

i Vermaak's Kraal 

J A. iira.haiu 

^ Hriefontein 

Nativ«8.. 

0 \.t 

i Wateifall 


j . L. van Rooye - . j 
Natives.. 

Van Hooven Bros, 

L. M. J. Van Kooyen 

D. Havemann 

P. P. van llooyen . . 
NjuuleA LotU?r .. 
d. van Rooyen 
Harvey Ketallack 
A. danse u 

E. G. Wolilit/. 


Krantzkop 
Kla ds Viei 
Wonderfontein 
SweeUunne 
Umvoti Po rt 
Doom kloof 
Scottshoek 
Belle Vue 
.sierkstroom 
Sheepri Ige 
Siille Rust 
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RETURN OE- FARMS UNDER LICENCE 


SlOCK INSPKCIOK 

DiSTRlCT 

DisKA.sk 

OWN Eli 

Farm 

J. F. van Renaburg 

Ngotnhe 

Hcab 

J. C. J. Livei'safie .. 

Tuveruaarsnmt 

,, 

Mrs. 8. Vdr.i<aak .. 

Fri»«g©waLhii 




J. Veniiaak 




J. Coliit) 

Goudhoek 

E. W. Larkan 

IJrasini^a. . . . 

Pt 

S. J. Keni ' 

Uithoek 


9f 

L. E. 0 . DuBola .. 

Baigowaii.e 

K. Ripley 

£mton,janeui 

$9 

%p 

Natives . . 

1* 

H. Naunderji 

Natives 

Crown Lands, Ueyela-. 
Protest 

Elixabeth 

VlakbuU 

Bustverwachb 

C. E. W'alker 

Portion of Ketcourc 

\ 

A. F. ileuderso 

P. Male.. 

Milbiuke Fell 

Nanliam 

H. Va , ouyen 

Babanango 


J. (J. t). Blanche .. 

Vrisgewacht 



” 

L. Potgietoi 

labatiiii 


Pound doHooom 


Notification is containtd in the Gatrernvient ‘Gazette of the sale, unless previously- 
released, of the undermentioned live stock on the dates specified : — 

On the iiTH May. 

Solferino (G&nrton Dark bay entire, blind on off-side eye ; probable value, £\o. 
Impounded on 31st March by Mr. N!. Hattingh, “ Amatamo.” 

On thk i8th May. 

Dundee — Six Merino ewes, swallow tail, tip right ear, swallow tail tip left ear, 
half niO(»n front left ear, one cwx* indistinctly branded right side, looks like M. 

Hope Farm ( A^ewcast/eJ — (i) Tw^o Merino ewes, WMth lambs, branded T.O, ; (2) 
Merino ewe, branded T.O. 

Mapumulo^{i ) Black evTe goat, five .small nicks front of left ear, about four years 
old, no other marks ; (2) black ewe goat, about tw’o years old, no marks, 

Richmond — (i) Black and white Kafir he goat; (2) black and white Kafir she 
goat. 

Soljerino {Gourton)^ (i) Red and W'hite ewe goat, j-lit in left ear ; iion grey gelding,, 
no brands or marks. 

Sfanger — White she goat, no brand. 

Umsinga^{i) Black and white goat, no marks ; (2) five black and white Kafir 
sheep, ewes, slit in ears ; one lamb born in pound ; (3) black sheep, wether, slit in left 
car. 

Chestnut stallion, oft hind foot white, small star on forehead, no brands,, 
age about three years, height 14*2 ; probable value, ;£‘8. Impounded on the 22nd 
March by I. I)e Jager, 

On the I. ST June. 

Lower U mgeni bay gelding, branded il C on left shoulder. 


Place a pitree of Imrip salt where the cows can have access to it 
They arc the host judges of the amount tliey shall have* 


Feed the cows all they can eat. If they do not pay a profit on this- 
•investiment, sell the cows and buy others tiiat will. There is no economy 
in trying to save feed. 
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£mptoymout Bureau, 


The Department of Agriculture has received applications from the undermentioned, 
who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as assistants, and to 
place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications shoulpi 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. 116. — Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, ^ith a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes employment on a farm in Natal (English' 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming* 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a gtK>d home, for 
services, for a few months with the prospect of a small wage after the first three* 
months. 

No, 116. — Cape man, age 32 years; married, no children. Has been used to 
working with horses and mules all his life. Has good papers from his previous^ 
employers, and was in the employ of the Public Works Department for over ftve 
years. Is willing to do anything in his power, but cannot read nor write. 

No. 317. — Englishman, 25, of good education, desires api'ointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium and give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 118. — Pensioner from the Army desires to obtain post on a farm, la par- 
ticularly fond of gardening. Has excellent discharge papers and good testimonials. 

No. 119. — Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking* charge of a 
dairy. Has gone through a course of butter and choese-inaking, and holds goodi 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Koyal Agricnltural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. 1 21. ~ De.sires open air employment. Age 43. Life experience of agricultural 
pedigree and prize stock gained in Scotland- Has been six years in South Africa. 
First-class references and testimonials. Small salary required. 

No. 122. — A young man. with life-long experience of cane-growing, desires employ- 
ployinent as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in Queensland 
and Fiji, Is good at figures and capable of taking charge of books if ncce.ssary. 

No. 126, — Colonial, 35 years of age, desires to obtain a position as overseer or 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years ith first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the Cape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
of incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 127. An expert fruit packer of four years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an engagement after 25th April 
next. He is open to accept low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to and tVonv 
the Cape wheie he is at present. 

No. 1 28 — Wishes to secure employment on a farm. States that he has a general 
knowdedge of engineering, and has been employed on a large and w'ell-knowii farm in 
the Richmond Division. 

No. i2q.-- Wishes to secure employment on a farm. Experience in gardening and 
agricultural work generally, but more especially the former. 

No. 13J. — Ag'c 20. Was a student at College of Agriculture, Cape Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won prizes for butter making at the Kosebank and 
Port Elizidielh Shows. Has been in the services of the Orangia Creamery Co., 
Beth ehem, whicli he left on account of conditions of employment not being suitable to 
his rjequirenu:nt.s. 

No 132. Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in As.sam, and has a thorough practical knowdedge of tea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to oblain an appointment in a Tea (Jarden in Natal. 
Has a knowdedge of several Indian languages. 

No. 133 - Desires appointment as Farm Manager. Has had a thorough know ledge 
of growing and packing fruit, also lucerne growing and hay making Has also had 
experience in Ostrich and Stock farming. 

No, 134. Age 37. W’^ishes to obtain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would be willing to invest ^700 at the end of the term of probation, and on the expiry 
of a year’s partnership would be willing to increase that sum to £i 000. 

^ ^ 35 ‘ — Age 35. Has a knowdedge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer* 

Non-smoker. Good references. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136. — Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. Very good references. 
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No. 137.— Understands carpentry and wagon making. Is anxious to secure a 
i posit ion on a farm. 

FarmerB requiring good, steady farm hands would do well to communicate 
»with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not recommend for employment any 
♦but those he is satisfied trill give satisfaction to their employers. He will be 
pleased to enter into correspondence with any farmer who may address him on the 
subject. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agriculture has received a letter from the Chairman i>f the Trans- 
vaal Land Settlement Board, stating that he has been a.sked by several correspondents 
in England if there are any opening.^ in South Africa, such as in creameries, for girls 
trained at Bromsgrovc Colonial College and other such training centres in England. 
We should be glad to hear from any institutions or farmers in Natal who njay be in a 
position to offer situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to place them in communication with the Chairman of the Transvaal 
Land Settlement Board. 


AgHouMurm! and Other Shows, 1910 a 


CampkrDOWN (Camperdown Agricultural Society). “Show J!2nd July. Walker 
and Buichell. Camperdown, Secretaries. 

DrNOKE (Dundee .Agricultural Society) - Show, :»3rtl and J4tli June. Late enli ie-, 
22nd June. J. McKenzie, Box 105, Dundee, Secretary. 

Durban (Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture and Indusi ry ).— Show, 6th, 7tli 
and 8th July, J. Morley, 399, Smith Street, Durban, Secretary^ 

Dt^RBAN (Durban County Farmers’ Association). -Hold no Show, but an Exhibit 
will be arranged for at the Show held by the Durban and Coast Society of Agriculture 
and Industry. F. J. Volett, New (lermany, Stcretary. 

Durban (Durban and Coast Poultry Club). — Show 6th, 7th and 8th July H. M. 
Fletcher, 20, Castle Arcade, Durban, Secretary 

Estcourt (Weenen Agricultural Society). — Show', 21st and 22nd June. K. 
Cauthc^rley, Estcourt, Secretary. 

Grkytown ( Umvoti .Agricultural Society). — Show, St b Juntv W. II. Gibbs, Box 
24, Ore}’ town. Secretary. 

(iRKYTOWN (Umvoti Ffirniers’ Association).— Date nut )et hxtal. C' J Nel, Grr\.^ 
town. Secretary. 

LAnYSMJTH (Klip River Agricultural .Society) .Sh^>^v, lotli and iitli June, W. J. 
Tea.sdale, Ladysmith, Secretary. 

Min-Ii.i.ovo (Mid-Illovo Farmers’ Club), Show held under the Mid-Illovo Agri- 
cultural Society J. W. W Montgomery, Ismunl . Mid-Illuvo, Secretary. 

Pietermaritzburg (Royal Agricultural Society) -Show, «6lh, 17111 and 18th 
June. Duff, Eadie & Co., Timber Street, Pieterniaril/burg, Secretaries. 

PlF.TER.MAUtTZBURG (Natal Poultry Club).— Show, 16th, 17th and iSth June, in 
conjunction wdth tlu? Royal Agricultural Society’s Show. E. G. HluiKlell, Box 250, 
Secretary. 

RtCHMONH (Richmond Agricultural Society). -vShow 20th July. Entriivs close, 30th 
June, C. Williams, Secretary. 

Stanger (Victoria County Agricultural Society). — Show’, 29th June. H. C. Smith, 
Stanger, Secretary. 


SOCIETIES HOLDING NO SHOW.S. 

Bryne Farmers’ Association ; Boston F rmers’ Association; Donnybrook Farmers’ 
As.sociation ; Dronk Vle.i Farmers’ Association ; Garden Castle Farmers’ Club t Grey- 
town Horticultural Society ; Ladysmith Farmers' Association ; Mallon Farmers’ 
Association; Polela Agricultural Society; Seven Oaks Farmers' Association; 
Umsinga-Biggarsburg Farmers’ Association ; Utrecht Boeren Vereeniging ; Vryhei I 
’ Agricultural Society. 

» Fi ere Dipping Association ; Alfred County Farmers’ Association and AgricuKui :tl 
iSoctety. 
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Qov&rnmeni Lmborrntorym 

SCALE OK CrtAROES FOR AiVALYSES, VACCINES, ETC. 

The following the scale of ctiarj^es fi)ced -tor analyses, etc., at the Government 
Laboratory, Aherton, Pietermaritzburg : 

Drinking-water Analysis: 

Chemical . . . . 

Bacteriological 
Milk, Analysis 

Sputum, BacLerioscopic examination 
Biological test for Tubercle . . 

Tljroat*;s\vabs for Diphtheria (prepared swabs obtain- 
able on application) : 

Bacteriological Report 
Urine, ordinary clinical examination 
(iuaniitiv€» estimation of glucose 
Biological test for Tubercle . . 

F®ces, for Ankylostomiasis 

Blood (collecting outfit obtainable on application) 
agglutination test for Typhoid (Widal), Para- 
typhoid, Malta Fe\er, etc. 

Tumours and Morbid Tissue: 

Microscopic examination 
Post Mortem examinations 
Toxicohjgical examinations 

X-ray examinations, blood-counts, etc., by s])ecial arra 
The following sera, vaccines, etc., are issucnl at the prices i 
Anthrax rnoculation, per double dose of two inoculations 
Anti-Diphtlieritic Serum, per dose . . 

Anti-Streptococcic S(‘riim, [»er dose 
Anti-'rotanic Serum, per dose 
Mallein, per dov'^e 
Tuberculin, per dose 
Anti“V(‘nene (for snake bites), per dog,* 

Blue 'Pongue Vaccine, per 25 doses . . 

Blue Tongue (Tirative Serum, per 60 cub. c 
Quarter Evil Vaccine (in five and ten dose l ackets), 
pe»* dose . . 

Q. E. V., Double Inoculation, per dose 

Appliances for inoculations, syringes, etc., are aKo snpplit'd from the Laboratory. 




£ 

2 

s. 

2 

d. 

0 



5 

5 

0 



0 

10 

G 



0 

6 

0 



1 

1 

0 

t)B obtain- 



0 

2 

0 



0 

5 

0 



0 

10 

fl 



1 

1 

0 



0 

2 

0 

{plication) 
al), Para- 



0 

5 

0 

10s. fid. 

to 

2 

2 

0 

10s. (id. 

to 

5 

5 

0 

10s. (id. 

to 21 

0 

0 


angement. 
indicated : — 
,0 (5 
5 0 
2 0 
2 0 
0 4 
0 4 
5 0 
2 0 
2 fi 

0 3 
0 0 


Brmnda Allotted to Infected MagisteHa! 

Diviaions, 


The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions; — Durban County, D. 2; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
Iiower Tugela, T. 2: Mapumulo, S. 2; Inanda, B. 2; Umsinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2; 
Vryheid, V. 2; Ngotsbe, H. 2; Paulpietersbiirg, P. 2; Nongoma, G. 2; Mahlabatinl, 
I*. 2; Ndwedwe, N. 2; Weenen County, W. 2; IJmvoti, F, 2; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E, 2; I^adysmith, R. 2; Babanango, O. 2: Ladysmith, East of Line outside infected 
area, R. 3; Utrecht, Z. 2; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ladysmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R. 3 on left neck; Pietermaritzburg City, 2 P.; 
Umlazi Location (Upper Umkomanzi portion), 2 U. ; Umgeni Division, west of 
line. J. 2 ; Lion’s River, east of line, 2 H. 


Olamond OHIlIng. 


~“6ome of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present disengaged and 
available for hire for boring for either minerals o*r water. Particulars as to 
"*tenns of hire mav be obtained from the undersigned. 

CHAS. J. GRAY, 
Commissioner of Mines. 
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Division ofAgrieuituroA For sot ry MoHoos 

FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


It is hereby notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 
Government Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 
owing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 



Scale 

I. 

Scale 

II. 

Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs : 

£ 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Determination of 1 constituent 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Determination of 2 or 3 constituents 

0 

'5 

0 

c 

10 

0 

Complete analysis 

I 

1 

0 

6 

»5 

0 

Soils : Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its fertility 

1 

i 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Complete analy.sis of a .soil ... 

2 

2 

0 

I 

i 

0 

Water: Irrigation and drainage 

I 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Vegetable Produce : Fodder, Ensilage, Grain, &c. 

1 

10 

0 

0 

LS 

0 

Milk, Cream, Putter : Fat only .. 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

,, ,, : Complete ... 

0 


0 

0 

7 

6 

Wattle Bark and Tea : Tannin 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Cattle Dips : Quantitative analysis of i to 3 principle 

constituents 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Insecticides : 

Qualitative analysis each constituent 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Quantitative ,, ,, ' 

0 

10 

3 

0 

5 

0 


Scale No. i is applicable to samples handed in by tnerchanls and Dealers, and where 
trade interests are involved. 

Scale No. 2 is applicable to samples forwarded by bona fide f armers and Gardeners. 

Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
selected and labelled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish the results of any analysi.s performed by 
it ; and, where such is deemed of sufecieni public interest, it will remain at the discretion, 
of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 


TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage tree-planting, traiLsplanls and seeds of forest trees are supplied by 
Government, so far as in slock, at the undermentioned rales, exclusive of carriage, from . 
the Government Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Transplants of Eucalyptus, Pines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., about 25 trees in 
each tin, at 8s. 4d. per 100 trees. Trees in separate tins at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus stock, when available, will be 
charged at special rates, w'hich will be furnished on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at 6d. per packet. Price per pound, which fluctuates, will be 
furnished on application. 

Package and po.slage of seed, when required, charged is. per lb, extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a smaller number than 100 trees. 


PURCHASE OF TREE SEEDS, 


With a view to the encouragement of seed production in the Colony, otters are invited 
from persons having locally -grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers should be sent for identi- 
fication purposes. 
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SILVER POPLAR. 


Root suckers of the Silver Poplar iPopuius alba) can be supplied in any quantity, at 
:8s. 4d. per hundred, on application. 


POULTRY. 


Orders will be received for for sittinjj of the following breeds for immediate de« 

’livery r- Buft' Orpinjjtons, White Leghorns, Silver Wyandot tes and Plymouth Rocks. 


PERSIAN SHEEP. 


An imported Woollen Pt rsian Ram may l)e hired for the season at a fee of ;£5, at 
’hirer’s risk. Particulars on application. <>rders for Haired Persian Rams will be booked 
for future delivery. 


W( KILLED SHEEP. 


Offers are invited for young imported Karas being Rambouillel Merinos, Lincolns, 
Hampshires, Shropshires. Inspection can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


(’ORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications relating to the following subjects should be addressed in the first 
^dace to the officers responsible : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. — Hiiuse Ma.sier, Cedara. 
Analyses (ff Soils, Fertilisers, etc. —Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling Licenses, Ihirchase of Timber Sections and Scjuatters’ Holding in Crown 
Forests. — Chief Foiest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Ti-^iber Trees and Seed.s. -Chief Afforestation Officer, Cedara. 
Agricultural Seeds Livestock, etc. — Farm Manager, C.X.F., (Xdara. 

Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. — Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spruit. 

Agricultural .Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming. — Curator, Govt Station, Weeiicn. 
P'ruit. — Orchard isi, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woulled Sheep, Woolled Classhigs, &c. - Wool E.\pert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Auiarisl, Cedara. 

E. R. SAWER, 

Director, Division Agriculture and Fore.^tiy, Cedara. 


Wlien the weather is cold, the butter is sometimes slow in eomin<r 
because the cream is too cold, or too old. In the summer time it is often 
too SORT and too warm. A thcnnoniete-r helps to decide. TIk‘ best tern- 
perature is about sbety-eight to seventy-two degrees. 
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Farm Mp^raaUomm’ Buraau, 


The following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the. Editor 
of the Natal Agricultuml Journal from boys desirous of obtaining positions on farms. 
Farmers wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address* 
their enquiries to the office of this journal. 

. The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 

No. 3. Age 24. Colonial born Has a knowledge of bookkeeping. 

»» * 5 * Age 19. Is desirous of learning farming. 

,, 25. Age 23. Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

,, 27. Age 19. Has had one year*s experience on a fann in tlf*e Gape Colony. 

M 35 * Age 21. Has had five years’ experience on farms. Understands cattle and 

horses and Agriculture. Is anxious to get back on a farm. 

,, 40. Age 24. Has had a little experience of farm life. Understands bee- 

keeping. Is anxious to gel on a farm. 

,, 46. Age 21, Served a term of apprenticeship to a firm of agricultural implement 

makers. Industrious and level-headed lad. Very good 
references. 

,, 47. Age 21. Is anxious to obtain a situation on a farm. Has been in iron- 
mongery trade for 2%, years. 

,, 48. Age r8. Has had 4)^ years’ experience in agricultural and stock farming in. 

the Dundee and Ixopo Divisiotts. Has had a good deal of 
expeiience with cattle, but not much with sheep. Has alsO’ 
had experience with poultry and a little with bees. Is a good 
Zulu linguist. 

„ 49. Age 2U Colonial born. Has had three ytjars’ experience on farms, two 

years in the Mooi River Division and one year dairy fann- 
ing in the Transvtial. Good references. Speaks Zulu. 

»♦ 5*- Age 21. Is very desirous of getting on to a stock farm. Is strong and 

healthy. Has had a fair training in bookktreping. 

»» S 3 * Age 17. Has had 18 months’ experience of farming in Zululand. Speaks- 

Zulu. Understands cattle and horses. 

,, 54. Age 18 Has had 18 months' experience of farming at Harrismith. 

Speaks Zulu aud Dutch. Understands cattle and horses. 
Is anxioii.s to get back on a farm. 

,, 55. Age 16. bias had a little experience. Speaks Zulu. Understands- 

carpentry. Has been engaged In a Solicitor s office ft>r four 
years. Is very obliging and willing. Anxious to get on to* 
a farm. 


Exaeuiivoa of Farmors^ f^aspeiai^oarnm 

The Editor will be obliged if the Secretaries of Farmers* Associations and 
similar institutions will kindly keep him advised with regard to changes in the 
personnel of their Executives^ 

ALEXANDRA AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, — President: Wm Thompson. Hon Vice-Presidents: A Blimey, E VV Hawks- 
worth, Thos Kirkman, H Basley, J L Knight, R.M. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: 
Geo Lamb. Hon. Auditor: W B Bninnor. Committee: W Arnott. H G Arbnth- 
not, R C Archibald, R G Archibald, J Bazley, A Belirmann, W Cooke,, G 
Crookes, R Cruiekshank, H D Hawksworth, H E Hawkewk>rth, A F W' Hawks- 
worth, R G Hawksworth, J Landers, D McAndrew, F Nelson, C A Preston, Dr-' 
Rouillard. W A Gilbert, Fred Blarney, Rev B M Eord, S C Hawksworth, Jf 'C‘ 
Landers, S F Crookes, J J Crookes, K A Lindsay. J A Curie. F B rreston, % 
Parkin, H Reynolds, J B Stewart, C Taylor, H H P' Waller, J Boss,. Rav W C 
Wilcox, Dr W P Tritton. 


Exbctttivb of Fakmkrs' Association. 
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ALFRED COUNTY FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Pre«ident : A O Prentice, 
.).P. Vice-Preeidente 1 C Knoji, .I.'P., C FRethmanand C A Holwet!. Hon Secretary 
and Treasurer : H C Hitdiins. Ooniniittt^ : C M Etheridge, H 8 Morgan, Bev 8 A 
Aitohisoii, li Hethman, Dr W Case, J.P., H W F Hethnian, KG Mack, E J 

(irav- 

BOSTON FARMEKS* ASSOCIATION.— President: Thos. Fleming, J.P. Vice- 
President: T. W. Rudland. Hon. Secretary: W. J. Fly, J.P. Hon. Treasurer: 
H: A. Phipson. 

CAMPEHDOVVN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: John Moon, J.P. 
Vice-Presidents: J Gavin and John W Harvey, J.P. Hon Secretary: W E 
Allsopp. 

CAMraRIX)WN DIVISION FABMER^^ ASSU' LA X'l UN .—President: C J 
Schccpers. Vice-President: F N Meyers. Hon Secretary tird Treasurer: J Baker. 
Committee: .1 Gavin. J W Harvey, J.P., O Baker. J Moon, J.P., H A Meyers, 
J F Scheepers. J Galtrey,.B B Buchanan. Secretary and Treasurer: Jus Baker, 
P.U., tJmlaas Road. 

CHARLESTOWN FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— President: Johannes . Vos. 
V'ice-Pre«ident : — AdendorfT. Secretary: W, J. Ournow. Treasurer: J. O. 
Thomas. Committee: H. 0. Eksteen, J. P. Vos, J. C’. Uys. W. G. Thomas. D. 
Dover. F. A. K. Johnstone. M.L.A.. G. E. T^ane, S. R. Higgins, B. F. Johnstone, 
A. J. Johnstone. J. J. Eksteen. R. H. Greaves, Peter Thompson, G. McArthur, and 
V. B. van Rooyen. 

DRONK YLFJ FA1?MKK8’ A8«OC)IATION,--^J>re..ident : (apt A W B Per- 
cfViil. Viw' Presido’it ! J H Dalgariio. Hon v^ecretary and Treasurer: A Hod- 
son ^'rf'i"hton. 

DUNDEE AGRICULTURAL SOCIhrTY.— President r T. P. Smith. Vice- 
J'residents: I'he Minister of Agriculture, the Mayor of Dundee, Messrs F Turton, 
H. Rvley, and A W Smallie. Hon Secretary and Treaanrer: J McKenzie. 
ComniitU»c: ii M De Waal, B J Humann, R Doitlge, H V Walker, T J Williams, 
W Springurum, H W Walwyn, W J H Muller, 1) M Meumann, H J Head, C T 
VtMninak, A L Jan.sen, J Campbell, H Greenhough, D W H Tandy, A E 
Norman. 

DURBAN AND COAST SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. — 
President: E. W. Evans. Vice-Presidents: Sir B. W. Greenaore, A. M. Camp- 
bell, Hon. Marshall Campbell, M.L.C., W, Adams, Frank Stevens, C.M.G., M. 
Evans, M.L.A., P. D. Simmons, W. R. Poynton, Hon. C. O. Smith, M.L.C., G. S. 
Armstrong, M.L.A,, H* R. Bousfield, W. G. Brown, C, Henwood, J. Livipgs^n, John* 
Nicol,, CS.G., H. H. Puntan, R. H. Wisely, V. Seymour, H. Sparks. Secretary: 
John Morley. Committee: J. Ellis Brown, J, Barman, C. A. L. Bull, D. Doyle, 
Samuel Deane, James Henderson, W. Konigkramer, W. D. Kimber, W. J. Mi rr lees,* 
W Milne, J. Swales, W. J. Thompson, C. Wilson, Wilfred Payne, Wallis Short,* 
S. T. Amos, J, McBride, F, M. Hillier, W. A. Stocken, and W. A, Bath. Treasurer: 
Edwin Greenacre. Auditor: W. Murray Smitb. 

DURBAN COUNTY FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— Patron : J H Colenbrander. 
President: J McIntosh. Vice-Presidents: H Westermeyer, R R McDonald. Com-- 
mittee: F R W Bcchmer, G Compton, M Freese, W Freese, W Gillitt, H W Koenig- 
krjpmer, H W Nichols, F Schaefermanii. ' Hon Secretary and Treasurer; Frank J 
Folek, 

EMPANGENI AND DISTRICT SUGAR PLANTERS' AND FARMER S' AS- 
800IATI0N. — President: Col. C. B. Addison. Vice-President: P. Stott. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer: F, Piocione, P.0, Empangeni; Executive: P, Addison, G. 
HiggSj Salveson, — Blake. 

KSHOWE DISFRICI' FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— President: J R Penne- 
father, Vice-President: C F Adams. Secretary; T Parkins. Treasurer: W T 
Brockweli. 

GOUUTON FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.- Chairman: M Sandison. Vice-Chaii^ 
mnn: R Cray. Hon Secretary and 'I'reasurer: Frederick B Burnard, High- 
tieid P.0, Committee: Dr Landon, J.P., E Reed, J Woods, C van dt^r Merwe^ 

HATTING SPRUIT FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— President: A W Smallie. 
Vice-President: Thos Brookes. Hon St-crctarv and TreasiinM r R J Ilcarn. (Com- 
mittee: G (Jiieddoh. N Glutz, Wni Craig. W R (guested, W 1' Heslop. Thos 
Dewur, A E Norman. D P (’arnpbell, J J Groves. H J Hearn, 1) W H Tandy, J B- 
Pendar, J ('ampbell, J Barlwur. 
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HIMBVILLE AGBICULTUJ^L SOCIETY.— President : Henry C Gold, Hart- 
iord, Underber^ Vice-Presidents: P E Peto, G H Royston, J B Nicholson. Hon 
Secretary and ^*easurer : G Palframan, Watermead, tJnderberg. Executive Com- 
mittee; G Malcolm, VV 8 Johnston, P McKenzie, P E Peto, J S Gordon. Yard 
Steward: I) X Malcolm. Auditors; T C Dearlove and P E Peto. 

HO WICK FARMERS' ASSOCIATION, — Chairman: Thos Morton, Vice- 
Chairman: M A Sutton. Hon Secretary and Ireasurer ; A (JJark. 

INGOGO FARMERS' ASSOCIATION.— President; E. W. Noyce. Vice-Pie- 
^sidents: G. A. Fimstone and H. A. Hrummoad. Hon Secretary and Treasurer: 0. 
Drummond. Committee; VV C P Napier, A Paine, A J Garriock, A Wood, J.P., 

J H Green-Thompson, G H Bisiliop. 

IXOPO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: F L Thring, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: Col W Arnott, B.M.R., W K Anderson, J.P., C E Hancock, J.P. Com- 
mittee: John Anderson, Thos Allen, J C Auld, H H Archibald, F S Beningfield, 
S Boyd, T L Clarence, F E Foxon, R.M., Wm Foster,' Jas T Foster, C C I'cster, 
■Geo E Francis, L Gray, A M Greer, J.P„ J R Greer, Wm Gold, H A Hill, C F 
Harris, A E Keith, R Kennedy, Geo Martin, W Oakes, L J Phipps, T F Remfry, 
J W Robinson, Jas Schofield, M.L.A., D C Smail, A Stone, W R Way, A H 
Walker, M.L,A., P D Webb. Hon Secretary: G 0 VVay, Hon Assistant Secretary; 

! A G Harris. Hon Treasurer: I Arnott. 

IXOPO FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: C. E. Hancock, J.P. Vice- 
Presidents: T. F. Remfry and R. Vause. Hon. Secretary and Treasurer: Geo. 
K. Francis, Morningview, Ixopo. Delegates to Farmers’ Union: Col. Arnott and 
T. F. Remfrey, with W. D. ("ampbell as reserve. Committee: John Anderson, W. 

' Oakes, D. Campbell, G. C. Way, James Foster, A. Keith, G. ^Martin, F. Z. I’hring', 
A. C. Kirkman. 

KLIP RIVER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President: Daniel Pester, 
"Vice-Presidents: Herman Tiling, J G Beater, Wm A Illing. Secretary and 
Treasurer: Edward V Bambrick (Box 00, Ladysmith). ENCciitive ( oiniiutiee: A 
Brink, J Farquhar, C.M.G., M.L.A., W C Haiti ngh, J G Hyde, In^v Jl\(ie. A I 
Horsley, W Freer, L A Leonard, H Nicholson, H C Thornlnll, Herman Tllinir, I> 
Hunger, P de Waal, J H Newton. D Sparks, J.l\, J T Francis, A W (Giis) Illing, 
G Pinkney, W Cochrane, George L Coventry, and ca? officio officers. 

KRANTZKOP FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— Pre.si dent: Capt M Landsberg. 
Vice President: P R Vemiank. Hon Secretary and Treasurer; G T van 
Rooyen. Committee; C J van Rooyen (Albany), C J van Rooyen (Wonder- 
fontein), J. A. G, Marc. L M van Rooyen, Jnr, R P Martens. J P Nel, 
Dr Proksch, and F E van Rooyen. 

LION’S RIVER DIVISION AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President; Graham 
Hutchinson. Vice-President: H Nisbet. Executive Committee; H Nisbet, M A 
Sutton, A J Holmes, J Humphries, Jno Pole, and W A Lawton. Auditor: W ,T ft 
Harvard. Hon Secretary and Treasurer; Arthur F Dicks, P.O. Box 1, Howiek. 

LITTLE TU(4ELA bWKMEHS* ASSOCIATION, -^IVenidont : F .1 de Waal, J.P. 
Vice-President: F G King. Secretary and I'reasurer : F W Holmes, (^mimittee : 
P K Sujiimersgill, H L Francis, I) Buchanan, Geo. S)a;urman, W C Stoekil, ,1.1’. 

LOTENT FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: J A Tod. Vice-President: 

Carter. Hon Secretary: A Kennedy Stone. 

TX)WER TUGELA DIVISION ASSOCIATION.— President : A E Foss. Vice 
President: W. R. Hindson. Hon Secretary and Treasurer : H Curtis Smith (Stanger) 
Committee: A S L Hulett, F Addison, G Stewart, T G Colcnbrandcr. 

LOWER UMZIMKUTAT AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.— President: D C 
Aiken, J.P. Vice-Presidents; H Ail)er8 and C H Mitchell, J.P. Hon Secretary 
end Treasurer; W J Plows. Committee; C Manning, J W Aiken, W G Camp, T 
P Godwin, J Hutton, H Nordeii and A Borchard. Hon Secretary, Show Committee: 

J W Aiken. Show Committee: A E Collison, A Borchard, F Knoop, A Ringo, H 
F Voigts, J Hutton, C Manning, A J Liigg and H Albers. Hon Auditor; J W 
Aiken. 

MID-ILLOVO FARMERS’ OLUB.--4:ihairraan; H 8 Power, J.P. Vice-Chair- 
man: B B Evans. Hon Secretary; J W V MontgomeTy. Assistant Hon. 
Secretary; A L Wingfield. Hon Treasurer; Jos McCullough. 

MOOI RIVER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : R Garland. Vice- 
President; C B Lloyd. Hon Treasurer: H A Rohde. Collector; Capt W H 
“IStcvenBon. Auditor; Claude Scett. Hon Secretary; H B Hall. 
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MDDKN ACHICUJ/rURAL ASSOCIATION. -I'jL-Hitlont : Otto Rottchor, J.l*. 
Vi<^«“Pmsi<l(*nt : T TlireKli. Secretary and TreaHurcr : (J A S(dlin;r. (Committee: 
H Beauland, Kail Rottidior, H .1 van /nvdmii, J.P., Kiitz Uottciicv, K A (hai^thani, 
H O Kvmiim, W II Kllcy, H llottclicr, jnr. 

NEWCASTLE. — ProBident*. F A U Johnstone, t7.P. Vice-President: C Earl. 
J.P,, Mayor of Newcastle; Arip^us Wood, J.P., Iiigogo; 0 Scliwikkard, C.M.G., New 
castle. Secretary: Win ilcardall. 'J’reasurer: Ed Nicols. .Executive? Committee: 
L H S Jones, E Phillips, II C Caldecott, C Watson, G I.aaglev, W A Lang, W J P 
AdendoriT, J E de Wet, O D.ivis, S W Keynolds, B J»ettigrew, C W Thomas, G II 
I^ishop, H R Muir, M C Adendorff, W Napier, P Van Breda, Cliriss Botha, G 
Templar. 

NEW IlANOyER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIAITON.— President: G C Mac- 
kenzie. Vice-Presidents: J C Watt, J.P., and K H OcUermann. Life Member: C 
A S Yonge, M.L.A. Secretary and Treasurer: W D Stewart, New Hanover. 
Auditor: J H F Holds. Committee: W N Angus, E Beiitl iv, W W Bentley, 
Edward Bonst, E E ( omins, G R Cumins, C Crookes, jiin, H Diukelmann, J Duval, 
W Fortniann, Dr C II Herbert, J Hillerniaim, J II F Holds, 11 Jacobson, H A 
Idght, G (- Mackenzie, A F Mackenzie, T M Mackenzie, J Muirlicad, J.P., Oswald 
Muirhead, G Moe, J.P., J Moo, O Moe, C Ocllerinann, F Oelleimann, C J Oeller- 
mann, W Ortmann, J C Otto, E Peckham, J.P., J A Potterill, S Peckharn, C M 
Scott, Rev .1 Scott, Wni 8chrot'<ler, J.P., Owen Solomon, J H *Smith, Ixibv Smith, 
F Thole, H Vf»rwerk, H F \\'eHthrook, W H Westbrook, C Westbrook, T \Volhiiter. 

NOODSP'ERG ROAD AGRIC ULTURAl. ASSOC JATIOX.— President : Fritz 
Reiche, J.P. Vice-Presidentii: li Idummhraucr, P L'odc»iorst, \V DraUe, W Wort- 
maiiii. Ctmimitiee: W BaiC^ls, F Bosse, H Brammer, A J Bruyns, H Bruyns, CTirl 
Dralle, H Gi'bers, W (oivers, .1 Ji Holley, jiin, W C! Holley, (.’ Hillermann, L Kocli, 
H Kolder, F E Kiilin, M ]\Iaister, H Mereis, A Meyer, H Aleycr-Estorf, H W' 
Meyer, K A Aleyer, H Missel horn, \V Alis.selhorn, K Pelers, I Pfotenhauer, G Rabi% 
G Reiche, Joli Roiche, W Renckitn. H Rosenbrock, T1 Schmidt, K Schmidt. Rev 
Jas Scott, K Seele, F d Smith, J 'i'hies, W AVitthoft, P Worthinann, A Worthmann, 
F Worthmann, II Worilmuiun. Secretary: Paul Vietzen, P.O., iSingletree. Hon 
Treasurer; K Beurleu. 

NOrHN(;iTAM .IDAD FARAIERS^ ASSOCLVITON.— Pre.^ident: B. Greene 
Vice-Pro-'ident: (<eo Ross. Secretary and Tr(‘aMirer: Tl Singleton, Notting- 
ham Road. Committee: J King, J C Jhirker, J J Morton, A Pearce, W Wood, 
C J King, A Alcngciis, K Soular, W F d'aylor, \V A Dales. 

PlETKRMARlTXmilRlSt HE BOEUEN * VF.RlvENIGlNG.— President: D P 
Boshofl’: Sec*retary: K G Jansen. .113. Loop Street, Afaritzlmrg. 

POLELA AGRTCrLTTTRATi AND HORTTCUT/rURAL SOdETY.— President: 
J Isbister. Vice-Presidents: AV H Alhvriglit. J F Alexander, and H Brown. Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer: J Anderson Speak. Auditor: A Brow'n. Executive 
Gommitfee: J Isbister, W IT Allwriirht, TF Alexander, H Brown. H J Gaz/ard. 
Q W Foster, J Anderson Speak. Hall Committee; W H Aliwright, F Cro-ssley, 
A Brown, with the iru.stees™J F Alexander, H E ATin^ey, and Geo Forder. 

QUDENT FARA1.ERS’ A SS(X.T ATI ON. "President; P E Tittlestad. Vice-Pre- 
sident: W Calverley. Hon Secretaiy and Treasurer*. E IHtle.stad. (Committee: 
H A Koch, S N Robbins, G AT Anderson, B B Bimtting, E Tittlestad, 

RICHAIOND AG Rl( I 'I /I URAL SOCIETAC — President; John ATarwick. Vice- 
Presidents: W V Payn, J W T ATarwick, G O and J W ATcKenzie and Chas 
Nicholson. Hon Treasurer; R Nicholson Hon Secretary: Cecil Williams. Com- 
mittee; Evan Harries, R A McKenzie H AI AToyes, Thos ATarwick, J C 
Nicholson, J W Flett, A W Cooper, J.P., J W Hammond, C E Simes, Tom 
ATcCrystai, and the seven office-bearer*- (ex-officio)^ 

RICHATOND ROAD FARAIERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President: Thos Stead, J.P. 
Vice-President: W ATapstone. Secretary and Treasurer; W L Stead, New Leeds 
P.O. Committee; D Alalcolm, J Mapstone, W P Payne, J James, J Sinclair, W S 
Crouch, H B Boyd, W Aliddleton, W Oldfield, T E Ilorwood. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NATAL.—President: Sir G M 
Sutton, K.r.Al.G. Vice-Presidents: W S Crart, Jas King. D C Dick, G J ATao- 
farlane, C.AT.G., 0 Hosking, with His Worship the ATayor, cx offlao. Secretaries, 
Treasurers and Collectors; Duff, Eadie & Co, 12, Tiniber Street, Pietermaritzburg. 
Yard Superintendent: H J Stirton. General Committee: T J Allison, W H 
Buchanan, P G Burchell, W H Cobley, P H Campbell, R Comins, W P Gough, E 
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S GoodwiU, K H Hathorn, K.C., T W J Hall, J Hall, L Line, Col Sir D Mackemde, 
K.C.M.G., Jag Morton, Sir T K Man ay, Jno Moon, W J O’Brien, P Otto, R H 
Pepworth, J F Potterill, A Hobinson, Rev J Scott, P D Simmons, H Solomon, W 
L Stead, H J Stirton, Dr Oddin I’aylor, F W Jamesoiv S J Mason. Executive 
Committee: President, Vice-Presidents, and W J O’Brien, W H Cobley, K H 
Hathorn, K.C., and Col E M Greene. Members appointed by Corporation: Coun- 
cillors Ireland, Sanders and Hathorn. 

SLANG RIVER (UTRECHT) FARMERS’ ASSOCTATIOK—Chairman: P 1 
Kemp. Executive Committee; J J Uya, J Z Mooln.an, T J Botha, P J Viljoen, P 
J Kemp. Hon Secretary and Treasurer, Thys Uys, Utrecht P.O. 

UMSINGA-BIGGARSBERG FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : E C 
Nuss. Vice-President and Acting Secretary: Geo S Saunders, Helpmakaar. 

UMVOTJ AGRICULTURAL SOCl ETY. - I’resident : JM van Rooyeii. Vice- 
PreHidents : Col. G Leuchars, Major T Meniie, K d van Uooyeii. Executive Com* 
niittee: IVl J^aiidsberg, Lucas Mare, W Idlje, E T Hill, A F Handley, W J S 
Newmarch, R J van Rooyen, O Norton, IM Nel, D 11 Meimo. Hon. Auditor: A 
Allan Dutt‘. Secretary ami Treasurer : W H Gil)}>s. 

UMVOTI FARMERS* ASSOCIATION.— President: P R Botha (J.’s son). 
Vice-President; J M Handley. Secretary and Treasurer: G E Cadle (Box 6, 
Greytown). Auditor: J M Nel. Committee; W J Slatter, J G Nel, H F Torlage, 
R J Landsberg, A Newmarch, P H van Rooveii, A F Handley. 

UPPER BIGGARSBEUG FARMERS’ ASSOCIA1TON.— President : W L Old- 
acre. Vice-President: G Langley. Hon Secretary: W F B Sutherland. 

UTRECHT AGRICAJLTURAL SOCIETY.— Chairman : L Viljoen. Vice-Chair- 
man: B H Breytcnbach. Members: I Bierman, M M Knight, J II Kloppcr, B C 
Ilattiugh, T Botha, M Gregory, P L Uys, H P Breytenbach. Secretary: G J 
Shaue. 

UTRECHT BOEREN VEREENIGING.— President: D J A van der Spuy. 
Secretary: G J Sliawe, Utrecht. 

VICTORIA COUNTY AliRlCULTURAL SO(n ETY. President : Ideul-Col 
F Addison. Vice-Presidents; Hon W K Clayton, M.L.A., W d Thompson Esq, .LP., 
E Saunders, M.L.A. (^oiuinittee : Messrs R H Creighton, d Br(»\vn, H E Esscry, A E 
Fos^i. d.l’., AS L Hulett, d.P,, d H Hulett, E R Poles, A S Knox, W Warren, F C 
AVebh. Hon Secretary and Treasurer : H (hirtis Smith (Stanger). 

VRYHEID (WARD I.) AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— President : E Dalton. 
Vice-President: J F Potgietcr. Secretary. F Kolbc. Assistant Secretary; H 
Lombaard. Committee: Secretary, Assistant Secretary, and A von Levclzow, T 
Ries, P Grobler, F Molman, A Steenkamp. 

WEENEN AGRH^JI/rURAL SOCIETY.— President: Allan Stuart. Vice- 
Presidents: R Garland, R H Ralfe, F I de Waal. Hon Treasurer: F C Schiever. 
Hon Secretary: E Cautlierlev. Auditor: S WollT. Executive Committee: Hon H 
D Winter, M.L.A., J W MW, M.L.A., D W Mackay, T H Hindle and L 
L’Estrange. Manager of Show Yard: S Vaughan. Assistant: A Clouston, 

WEENEN COUNI’Y HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: Committee oi Manage- 
ment: The President and Treasurer of the Weenen Agricultural Society and C J 
Offord, G W Linfoot, T J Nunn, Dr Brewitt, S Vaughan. Hon Secretary: F 
Cautherley. 

ZULULAND FARMERS' ASSOC^I ATI ON.— President: F W White. Viciv 
President: C E S^ymonds. Secretary: R H McAlister. Committee: Hon D C 
Uijs, A W Symonds, H T James, R J Ortlepp, J N R Dixon. 

ZULUT.AND COAST FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION.— President : G H Hulett. 
Vice-President: C Hill. Hon Secretary and Treasurer; F Brammage, Ginginhlovu. 


East Coast Fever Advisory Oemmitieesm 


(Note. — Owing to sparge European population, the following Magisterial Divisions 
have no Advisory Boards: TJbombo, Mapumulo, Ingwavnma, Mahlabatini. 
Ndwandwe. !^andhla and Hlabisa.) 

ALEXANDRA. — Chairman: W Thompson, Umzinto. Members: H Barley, R 
C Archibald. A Blarney, H Reynolds, G J Crookes, R Parkin, J A Curie. 

ALFRED.— Chairman; Magistrate. Members: A G Prentice, Rev. S Aitcheson, 
J B Brown, P H Boddy, H M Raw, H Rethman, H C Hitchens. H J R Hatchwell, 
W P Bouscrie. 
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BE3RGVILLE, — Chairman: T E Zunckel, J.P,, Bergville. Members: P H Van 
d(9r Riet, J G Fannin, H Jackson, C Hal forty, F Zunckel, Mbulali — Consulting 
inamber for natives. 

BULWER.— Chairman : Magistrate. Members: R Comrie, Wm Colville, R 
Gordon, H Cole, P Garson, P McKenzie, G Malcolm, H C Gold, R Justice, E 
Stafford, W Little. 

CAMPEHDOWN. — Chairman: A N Kirkman, Cato Ridge, Members: J F 
Erfmann, P J Kingham, W B Turner, C J A Scheepers, W Mercer, L G Wingfield 
Stratford, J W Harvey, B B Evans, J W V Montgomery, B R Buchanan, W L 
Stead, SUB-DrvisioNAL Boabos. — No. U East of Railway JAne from *‘8pitzkop*^ to 
Railway Line. — Chairman: J F Erfmann, Cato Ridge. Members: P J Kingham, 
H Dinklemann, F L Meyer, J H Meyer, H A Meyer. No. 2. East of Railway Line 
from West of Government Fence. — Chairman: C J A Scheepers, Thorneybiish. 
Members: W B Turner, W Mills, J F Scheepers, H Nadauld, G S Phipson. *Vo. 5. 
WeM of Railway Line from Koning Krantz to Killairney and along Umlaas River. 
— Chairman: A N Kirkman, Clairniont. Members: W Mercer, W Brown, R God- 
frey, W S Mey(‘r, E W Meyer. No. >}. West of Railway Line, rest of Dhnsion be- 
tween Main Line, Umlaas River Boundary of No S. — Chairman t W L Stead, Thorn- 
ville Junction, Members: F H Meyer, J R Soliwegmann, W E Schwegmann, W 
S Crouch, B R Buchanan (Hon. Sec., Manderston). No. 5. West of Main Line, 
Beaumont, East of Main Mid-Jllovo River from Westlei/s Drift to Umguaranta 
Ritter. — C'hairman: J W Harvey, Camperdown. Members: L 0 Wingfield Strat- 
ford. R Lynr, O A Hutton, E H Ilayos, F E Groom. No. 6. Mid-lllovo West of 
Line, rest of Division South of Umlaas River. — Chairman: B B E\ans. Members; 
J W V Montgomery, J H McCullough, J Bnllam, J James, H S Power. 

Dl^NDEE. — Chairman: F Turton, Glencoe Junction. IMcmbers: J Campbell, 
J J Grove, H Wiltshire, G M De Waal, Aug Jansen, A J Polgieter, A Cronie, A 
Sebuid, H Greeribough. Sub-Dtvisional Boards. — Glencoe Sub-area. — Members: 
P Turton, H Greenbougb, W H Miller. F Sebroeder, V ^Marshall, J Lauaen, J J 
l)e Jager, Rev Father Rauch (Native interests). Baiting Spruit Sub-area. — ^Mem- 
bers: j J Grove, IT A J Davil. A E Norman, J Campliell, Rev J Dewar (Native 
interests). East of Helpmaknar Road. — ^ISfcmbers; A M Cronji. D C Pieters. P 
Meyer, J A Naiule, A Jansen. West of Belpmakaar Road, — Members; A J G 
Meyer, A P Lund. D C ITys. A J Van Tender, Jun, A J Potgieter. Members of 
Joint Committee for Area West of Belpmakaar: A .T Potgieter, A P Lund. Mem- 
bers of Joint Committee for Area East of Belpmakaar: A Jansen, A M Cronji. 
Area between Main Vryheid Railway Lines. — Members, W Craig, H Wiltshire, C 
M Mever, Sen, A Spies, Jun, C M De Waal. 

DURBAN BOROrGH.-~(liairinaTi: E L Aciitt, Durban. Members; H R 
Bousfield, R Thmninirfield. G Swales, J Haynes, — Arthur. 

EMTONJANENT. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: F W vSmith, H J James, 
F W White, A W Symnionds, R J Ortlepp, D C Uys. L J \ d.T Rooyen. 

E8HOWE. — C'bairman: A Boast, Magistrate. Members: A Moore, G H 
Hulett. C F Adams, T Parkins, A T Wantink, F J Dickens. H H Thole. 

ESTCOURT. — Ward 2. Fast of Main JAne. — (’bairman: A Stuart. Members: 
Magistrate. J Rnlfe. .T W Haw. J G Hatting. A Peniston, A B Haviland, O M 
kudolph. Ward No. S. (Boundaries) : The Bergville Magisterial Division, Tugela 
^o junction of the two Tnrrolas: The Winterton Settlement fence to Vaai Plaats 
fence and Ovington and Sibharaie's Txication fence, and from there to Government 
Game Reserve). — Chairnrsn: H J De Waal, GTenisla. Members: R Gray, M 
Sanderson, R J Land, A Spearman. H L Bacon. Ward No. h (Estcourt West of 
Railway Line; follow Bushman's River as far as Mr. Kerr's farm, then Nalaara's 
Location fence as far as Game Reserve). — Chairman: R H Ralfe. Members: F C 
Schievor, J Reneken, W Couch, P Male, T L Fyvie. J Hatting, A W J Hatting. 
Ward No. B (Boundaries: Remainder of District West of Line). — Chairman: H 
Blaker. Estcourt. Members; W Comins, E B Griffin, H A Woodruffe. Col. Cromp- 
ton, J Russell. A C Robinson. Jun, A E Downing. A D Rbnw, J W Bentley. 

GREYTOWN. — Chairman: Paul Hansmeyer. Greytown. Members: D Havo- 
manr A Newmarch. J A Nel. W T Slatter, A T Handley, H S Botha. Central 
Board. — Chairman: P Hansmeyer. Grevtown. Members: J A Nel. A Newmarch, 
W J R Newmarch, T K Taylor, S W Cadlc, R J Van Rooyen, E J Van Rooyen, 
J G Nel. 

INANDA.— Chairman: C R Bishop, J.P., Umgeni. Members: R Harrison, W 
Sykes, Jun, B Po re, W Campbell, R Armstrong, 

KWP RJVER,— Vo, 1 (A line from Elands Laagte along the Matawagns an4 
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Jononos Kop to the Berg; North line, Dundee boundary: all West of Main Line).--- 
Members: C Mitchell Innes, R M Gray, L Meyer, J 0 Henderson, C Allen, No, « 
(0,R.C. line and boundary No. 1), Members.* D Roster, A J. Marais, W Allison, 
J Beater, Brink. No. ‘S (From Klip River Bridge to Sand Spruit, and up Sand 
Spruit to its source in the Berg). — Members: H A Potgieter, A A Wetberell, B 
Nel, F Van Kooven. H Portsmouth. No. h (Rest. of Division South and East of 
Sand Spruit and West of Main Line) .—Members: W Leathern, H IHing. J H 
Newton, E Robinson, G W Willis. No. 6‘ (Whole of Division East of Main Line). 
— Chairman: J G de Waal. Members: R A Smith, H Nicholson, P Cronje, J 
Farquhar. * ' 

KRAirrZKOP. — Chairman : L L D Proksch, Krantzkop. Members: 1.. M J Van 
Rooyen, L M J Van Rooyen, F E Van Rooyen, J H Van Rooyen, J P Zietsman, A 
Johnson. 

IXOPO. — Chairman: Magistrate. Members: Thos Allen, Geo Martin, E 
Marriott. A Stone, G A Cooper, J.P., Wm Gray, D Campbell, F L Thriog, J.P. 

LION’S RIVER. — No. 1 (Southern portion (J West of Main Line). — Chair- 
man: U K McKenzie. Lidgetton. Members: R ,1 Spiers, F North, A McLean, J 
Morphew. No. 2 (Xorthern portion West of Main Line). — Cliairinan: G Ross. 
Nottingham Road. Members: J ( louston. K Soutar, D Connel, D Smythe. No. 3 
(Southern portion East of Main Lino). — »7 W Dicks, “Rosobank,” Howick. Mem- 
bers: W M Henderson, — Bnclianan, Jos Raw, H J McKenzie. No. 4 (Northern 
portion East of Main Line) Ciiairnian: H Bnrgmann. Members: W Meihley, 
G Hutchinson, J J Morton. B 'J'aylor. (The whole of the members of the Siib- 
Divisional Boards constitute the Central Board with the Magistrate, Lion’s River, 
as Chairman.) 

LITJLE TCGKLA, WARD 3. Cliairnuin : F .1 de Waal, J.P., (Renisia P.O. 
Members; R tJray, d.l\, S Woods, W (’ Siookil, d.P., R. d Lund, (ieo SjK‘arnian, H 
L Raeoii. 

IMPENDHLE. — Chairman; T Fleming, Boston. Members: J Martens, P J 
Lourens, T Carter, (■ W Biooke, J W McLean, H Boiko, C C Lewis, W S A 1 borough, 
W Harrington, (■ W Roberts, D 7'ootoll. Huh'Committoe appointed for Northern 
portion of Division (added to Lio'n’s River Division). — (Chairman: P J Lourens, 
Insinga, via Nottingham Road. Members: H Bock, C N Brooke, T (’arter, J 
Martens, J W McLean. Huh-Committec for f^outhern portion of Impendhle . — 
Chairman: T Fleming. Boston. Members: C C Lewis, W S Alborough, W 
Harrington, C W Roberts, I) Tootell. 

LOWER TUGELA. — Members; \V II 15 Addison, A E tlacjcv^on, II E Essery, 
A S L Hulett, J Brown, W 0 Robbins. 

LOWER UMZIMKULU. — ( liairman: CoL J F Rothman, Nfuth Shepstone. 
Members: Col, J R Rovston, D C Aitken, rJ.P., (• H Mitchell, ,?.P., G P Bead)- 
croft, Claude Manning, H Albers, N Harper, J S Clarke, A Borchard, T Stapleton, 
Col. Brti-de-Wold, 

MOOI RIVER. — Chairman: W. G. Randles. Members; J. H. Wallace, H. F. 
Cadle, H. Garland. John Bartholomew, J, W. Johnstone, C. M. Skottow^e, J. N. 
Bofihoff, J. IL lindsay. 

MTCNZJNI.— ( hairman; jMagistrate. Members: F Green, G M J Gielink. G 
Getkat^*. W Saville, A H Konitrkramer. 

NEWCASTLE . — No 1 (to bo known as Charlestown-Ingogo District from main 
line of Railway where it strikes the Southern line of the farm Cloutant West, 
thence along Western boundary of said farm, thence along S. W. boundary of 
Tipperary West, thence Southern boundaries of Hamstead, Dumferline and Roode- 
port, tlience along the Northern side of the Botha’s Pass main road to where it 
joins the O.R.C. Boundary, thence along the boundary of the Colony, tbence along 
the (^harlostown Fence t<> where it joins the Railway line near Mount Prospect 
Gate, thence along the Railway line to Cloutant ‘ West) .—Chairman : J Vos. 
'"harlestown T .0. Men)ber.s: W J Adendorff, A J Johnstone, A Paine. A H Trouw. 
.^n' us W o,id. Vo. 2 (Ne\vcastle district S^outhern boundary of No, 1 along RaiL 
way l^ie from ( loittant W’est. including portion of Town Lands, Newcastle, which 
by ngreerrmut with Government is considered to he West of line, thence along 
Rair vay lini* whAr#. if sfvikos the Southern bonndarv of the farm Kopjeallon, thence 
along Southern boundaries of Kopjeallcn, The Gardens, and Lincoln to the 
Ingagane River, thence up the Tngagane up to the farm Falixtowe, along Southern 
boundaries of Falixtown, B: Iwerton, Brooklyn, Stonehenge, Tatham-scamp, Hanover- 
Ellensdale. Endael. Bejuisel, Stelazies Kop, Mount Blanc, to O.R.C. border fence, 
thence along O.R.C, boundary joining Southern boundary of No, 1 at Botha*» 
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' Pass). — Chairman: S W Reynolds. Members: FAR Johnstone, W Moller, J.P., 
L H S Jones, C Earl, F Meyer, J J Muller, — Van Breda, J ^lacdonalcl, J C; 
Adendorll', E Sanders. No, it. Dannhauser District (Bounded by Southern District 
Ko. 2 from the Railway line at Kopjeallcn to the Berg, thence along O.R.CJ. border, 
the boundary between Newcastle and Klip River Divisions, thence along the 
Railway line to the farm Kopjeal.en). — Chairman: W h Oldacre, Dannhauser. 
Members: Geo Friend, B Harrington, L J Muller, J Ecksteen, E Hodson, \V Wat- 
son, Ted Twyman, G Langley, Don Urquhart. No, '/ (East of Railway JJne, along 
the boundary between Newcastle and Dundee Divisions from the Itailway Line 
near Dannhauser to the Buflalo River, along the BuiFalo River to the junction of 
the Ingagane, thence along the Ingagane to its junction with the Ineander, thence 
along the Ineander to the fence of the Newcastle Town Lands, known as the 
Eastern boundary of the Railway Line, thence along the Eastern side of the 
Railw^ Line to the Magisterial Division boundary near Dannhauser). — Chair- 
man: T K BoshofT, Dannhauser. Members: J H Potgieter, IT Miller, J H van der 
Wester Imizen, J J Kemp, W Dicks, C Uys. No. J (the strip of land lying between 
the Railway Line and the Buffalo River from the lugag-tne and Ineander streams, 
which form the North-Western boundary of No. 4 district). — Chairman: E W. 
Noyce, Boscobello P.O. ; members. Geo Matthews, T K T^an/era. Central Board . — 
Chairman: R W’ Reynolds, Newcastle. Members: FAR Johnstone, J Vos, Sen, 
Angus Wood, W Oldacre, VV W’atson, E W Noyce, F N Panzera, T R BosliolT, J H 
\an der Westhuizen. 

NEW ITANOVER. — Central Board. Chairman: E Newmareh. ]\reml)rrs: W 
W Bentlev, T (/ Wolhuter, F Reiche, H Schmidt, E Lindliorst, W I/Kstransre, / 
F AToKcnzie, W Meyer. New Hanover Buh CommHtee. — ('hairman: E Newmareh 
Memoers: Jno Moe. VV W Bentley, W Ortmann, T (• Wolhuter, O J Muirheao. 
Dalton SM?>-Commtf fee.- -Chairman : W T/Estrange. Members: A F McKenzie. R 
W Smith, G Roddinger, H Rosenbrock, J H Gordon, W IVlever. fichroeders Buh. 
Committee . — ( hairman: F Reiche. Meml^rs: H Schmidt, E Lindhorst, G Moe. V 
Rodeliorst, H T Rohrs, F Gorden, A Meyer. \V^ Fortmann. 

NQUTC. — Chairman: A Barklie, Utrecht. ^Members: II Wilkins, R L Flindt, 
VV A Westbrook, J W F Flail. Dr. Knight. 

PAULPIETERSBT^RG.— (^hairman: N J Els, Viljoen»s Rust. Members: J B 
Rudolph, G J (Vmibrink. A Schutto, A Bester, P H van Rooyeu. 

PTETERMARTTZBUBG, — (’Iiairman: B Swete Kelly, Pietermaritzburg. 
Members: W S ( rart, C A Fawcett. W E Goodwin, E G McAlister, E ir. Hodgson. 

RKJTMOND. — Cbainurm: Magistrate. Members: E F] Johnson. J Mapstonc, 
(r D Alexander, C P Lewis. V Nicholson. W Comrie. Jolm 'Marwick. W P Payn, 
.A H (’ocklmrn. ^uh-Divi^ion No. 2. — Chairman: G D Alexander, NePs Rust. 
Suh'Dirision No. 5 — Cbairm.jn: VV* Oblfif'bl. Fox Hill. 

REIT VLEI DISTRICT.^-Chainuan: D. E. Muir, J.P., Elsinore, Mooi River. 
Members: P. Otto, J.P., R. J. Van Rooyen, E. J. Van Rooyeu, J. iJ. Nel, A. 
Kohrs, J. Hooper, Otto Norton (Hon. Secretary). 

SF]VKN OAKS DlS'rRTCT. — Cliairman: W J S Newmareh. Harden Heights. 
\romho-<*: IT ThMMuur. J.P.. J Trow, J T Martens, H Mavno. S W Cudle. 

UMGENI DI VISION.—Oiairman: E. S. Goodwill. Members: F. Se hroenn, 
B. Crompton, C. Arnold. K. J. Potts. A. J. Tyler. F. J. Smith, A, Wood. J. P. 
Symonds, J. J. Potterill, W. H. Key tel, C. Lund. 

UMLAZl. — Chainnau: C Henwood. Durban. Members: W Peareer. W Gillett, 
H Freese. L Jackson. P W Mackenzie. 

UMSINGA. — No. 1 DistHct (All farms lying West of the Umsinga-Helpma- 
kaar main road). — Chairman: E C Niiss. Members: W W Strydon. .T.P,, J H 
Nuss. No. 2 District — (All fanners East of the Umsinga-Helpmakaar main road — 
excepting the farms Sutherland, Gordon. ATemorial Afission and T’omeroy Town 
Lands, and Location lyinsr North of the Afazaheko and West of the BufTalo River. 
— Chaiiman: W H VVholbcrg, P.O, Elandskraal. Afemhers: H W DcMlekind. J 
Dedekind, No. S Disfriet — (The remaining portion of the area lyinsr in the 
Umslnga Division). — ('hairman: A Afuller. Afemhers: AT J Matheson. IT AfulJer. 
The three Committees to constitute the joint Committee. 

VRYHETD. — Chairman: A von I.ievetzow, A^ryheid. Members: P Lahuschagne. 

B E A Kahe. G M van der Westhuizen, J Kruger, .T F Potgi<der. I. Af N Nel. 

WEENEN. — Chairman: G G .Tackson, Weenen, Afeml>erfi; C Harding. J.P., 

P J van Rooyen. J.P.. K Rottcher. S B Buys, J J Vermaak, L C Kinsman. J W A 
Pole, C F Vermaak, P R Buys, J C’s son. 
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PubUemtionm tsmued by tbB DmpmHmmni 
of Agrioutturom 


The following publications, issued by the Department of Agriculture, are still in 
print, and copies may be obtained free (except those with price attached) upon 
application to the office of the Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture, 
Pietermaritzburg. The figures in square brackets (e.p. [1904]) are the years in 
which the various publications were issued. 

No. BULLETINS. 

2. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1902,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1902.] 

4. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1903,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst, f 1903.] 

G.— “Manures on the Natal Market, 1904,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1904.J 

7. — “Tree-planting in Natal,” by T. R. Sim, F.L.S., Conservator of Forests. [190^.] 

{Price 2s, 6d., post free,) 

8. — “Agricultural Co-operation,” by E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister gt Agri- 

culture. [1906.] 

10. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1905,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [1905.] 

11. — “East Coast Fever,” by S. B. Woollatt^ Principal Veterinary Surgeon. [1900.] 

12. — “Manures on the Natal Market, 1906,” by Alex. Pardy, F.C.S., Analyst. [lOOU.] 

13. — “Report on the Disease known as ‘Bluetongue* in Sheep,” by H. Watkins- 

Pitchford, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., Covt. Bacteriologist and Director, 
Govt. Laboratory. [ 1908] 

14. — “Poultry-Keeping in a Simplified Edition for Farmers,” by F.C. [1908.] 

15. — “The Export of Citrus Fruit,” by Claude Fuller. [1909.] 

16. — ^“Some Common Bagworms and Basketworms,” by Claude Fuller. [1909.J 

17. — “Dipping and Tick-Destroying Bacteriologist and Director, Govt. 

F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E,, Govt. Agents,” by H. Watkins Pitchford, 
Laboratory. [1909.] 

REPORTS. 

Annual Report of the Agricultural Department, 1902. (Includes Reports of tht 
Director of Agriculture, Entomologist, Conservator of Forests, Dairy 
Expert, Editor Agricultural JournaU «tc.) [1903.] 

Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture: January 1, 1903, to June 30, 

1904. [1906.] 

Report of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30th June, 

1905. [1906.] 

Report of the Secietary, Minister of Agriculture, for the year ended 30th June, 

1906. [1906.] 

(For a continuation of the statistics given in these reports see reprint “Natal’s 
Progress in 1906,” noted below.) 

Fourth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1903-4. [1905,] 

Fifth Report of the Government Entomologist: 1904-6, [1906.] 

Sixth Report of the Government Entomologist; 1905-6, [1907.] . y . j 
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(The Third Report of the Entomologist is included in the “Report of the Agri- 
cultural Department, 1902,” noted above.) 
i^eport of the Conservator of Forests, 1902. [1903.] 

Interim Report of the Conservator of Forests up to December 31, 1905. 

Report of the Principal Veterinary Surgeon, for year ended 30th June, 1906. 
[1907.] 

First Annual Report of the Land Board, 1905. [1006.] 

Annual Report of the Land Board, 1906-7. 

MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS, ETC. 

Black Spot (“Letter Book Pages”; reprinted from Journal,) 


Mealie Grubs ( 

do 

do 

) 

Mosquitoes ( 

do 

do 

) 

Woolly Aphis ( 

do 

do 

) 


Cotton. By A. N. Pearson, Director, A. E. & C. (Reprinted from Journal: 1904.) 

Co-operation. By E. T. Mullens, Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. (Reprinted 
^rom Journal: 1907.) 

Citrus Fruit Export. (Reprinted /rom Journal: 1907.) 

NataPs Progress in 1900. (Reprinted from Journal: 1007.) The statistics con- 
tained in this paper are on the same lines as those in the Annual 
Reports for previous years of the Secretary, Minister of Agriculture. 

NataPs Progress in 19jd|[l By H. J. Choles, F.S.S. (Reprinted from Jourmlt 
1908). 

NataPs Progress in 1908. By II . J. Choirs, F.S.S. Reprinted U'oio Journal ; 1909 

Fibre Cultivation. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) This paper is a summary 
of Bulletin No. 13 of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Agriculture, Manila. 

Sisal, Mauritius Hemp and other “Aloe” Fibres. By T. R. Sim, F.L.S., Conservator 
of Forests. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

The Fibre Industry of Mauritius. By Leonard Acutt, J.P., Tongnat; Member of 
the Land Board, Natal. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

South African Products Exhibition. 1907. Report of T. R. Sim on the Natal 
Exhibits. (Reprinted from Journal: 1907.) 

Poplar Timber for the Local Manufacture of Matches. By E. R. Savver, Director, 
E.S. (Reprinted from Journal: 1908.) 

Agricultural Industries and Land Settlement in Natal. [1907.] 

Judging Fruit, Flowers, Plants and Vegetables at Shows. By T. 11. Sim, F.L.S., 
Conservator of Forests. [1906.] 

Agricultural Statistics, Natal, 1905-6. [1907.] 

Model Rules for Agricultural Co-operative Societies. (Price Is., post free,) 


Almost anybody would get sick and tired of the same things to eat 
the whole year round. The horse does, too. Vary this ration by giving 
him a nice little warn mash, not too thin, once in a while. It will help 
to keep his bowels regular : and taste good, too. 
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Oovernmotii GoM Storom anti MMmHoiJHft:* 


PIETERMAEITZBUEG. 

It is notified for the information of Farmers and others that Government is prepared 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, for Slaughter and Storage, 
if necessary, uptm the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or such of them as may meet 
the re<|uireinenis of C|ittle owners. It must, however, be understood that owners will be re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaughter, 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 

Cattle may also be received for sU ughler at the Government Abattoir, Point, l>urban, 
at the charges noted l)elow. As the Ge /ernment is unable to offer facilities for cold storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of th ^ meat of cattle .sent for slaughter,,, it must be understood 
that owuters will be retpiired to make their own arrangements in these respects, and the 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in either regard at Durban. 


Cliargesjn respect of Cattle and the 
Meat of Cattle. 


Abattoir^ 

1. Receiving, per head... 

2. Killing and Dressing, j)er head 

3. Disinfectants 
Cleaning Tripes, each 

5. ,, Sets Feet, per .sot ... - 

6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each .. 

Baggi ng Ch a rges, 

1. Per Body of Beef ... 

2. Bagging l.abour, per body 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 

special Storage JRatef: for Chi It tag ap to 
/j hours. 

1, Chilling Beef, pi-r body 

2. Chilling Offal, per set 


Calves 
up to one 
year old. 


Cattle over one year old. 


; Rate per 
I single head. 


After ft‘Hch- 
ing 100 head 
in month. 


s. d. } s. d. 
03 ; o 6 

2 o i 3 6 

01 y 01 
06 I 06 

06 i 06 


s. d. 
o 3 
2 9 
o 1 
o 0 
o 6 


I 3 
o 3 


2 6 
o 6 


I 


I 

0 


9 

3 


» 3 i 29 I IQ 

Ob ; 10 I 06 

i 


A charge of is. per head i.s made in re.spcct of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Govefnmenl Abattoir and a similar charge is made in respect of Bodies of Beef or portions 
thereof. 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 21st December, 1908. 


Land and AgHcuiturat Loan Fund. 

The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been establishedy and the Board ar«j 
prepared to receive aitpiications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Appilcations must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together 
with full particulars as to the couditions under which advances are made, from the office of 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and AgrifcuIturaJ.Loai. 
Fund, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 





Tho Hon, W, A, Ooane, 


Natal’s Iasi Minister of Agriculture before Union. 
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The End of the Oid Regime. 


The last of ^fataPs Minister's of Agricailture under Hespotisible Govern- 
ment has gone. At the moment of MTitiiig, the Hon. W. A. Deane is on 
a visit to England and Colonel E. M. Greene, Minister of Railways and 
Harbours, is acting in his stead as Minister of Agriculture; but by the 
time these lines fall under readers’ eyes the Portfolio of Agriculture, 
«s the Portfolios of other branches of the Administration, will auto- 
matieally liave cease'd to exist, and Xatal will have become constitu- 
tionally a Province of United South Afiica.. 

Facing this page is a portrait of the last of XataPs,. Ministers of" 
Agriculture, the Hon. W. A. Deane. M.L.A. Mr. Deane was the fifth — 
or, :drietly speaking, if we include Sir Henry Binns. who jfuned, for the 
space of a month or so only, the office of Minister of Agriculture wiiit 
that of Prime Minister, the sixth — Minister holding the Portfolio of 
Agriculture since the granting of Responsible Government in 18hM. His 
predecessors, named in tlu‘ order in whi(di tliev held offifc, were: Mr. 
Edward Hvlev. 189T-98 (Member for Klip River) ; Mr. F. A. R. dolm- 
fifoiio, 1898-99 (Member for Newcastle): the Hon. H. D. Winter, 1899- 
190;] (Member for Weenon ) : and tlie Hon. W. F. Clayton, 1903-1900 
(Member for Victoria County). Portraits of these gentlemen will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. The- present, we think, will ho a fitting 
occasion, as the last issue of the Journal under the old Constitution, to 
oiiiline, however briefly, the terms of office of eneii of the gentlemen who 
have s(M'ved Natal in 1h,e capacity of Minister (»f Agriculture, and to refer 
to the chief events which took place during the time tlic>’ lield office, as 
well as to give a few brief particulars of tlie political life of ea(*h of 
theso gentlemen. We begin our surrey witli the gentleman who first 
held office exclusively as Minister of Agriculture, namely, — 

Mr. Edward Rylet. 

Mr. Tiylev entered the arena of {>oljti(‘s of 1890; lip was n'turued in 
that year as member of the Legislative Council for Tiadysmitli. .He and 
Mr. John Baiiibridge stood (.n the Responsihle Government platform, the 
defeated candidates being Sir Thos. K. Murray and Mr. W. C. Bc'stor. 
In 1892 he and Mr. Bainbridge vycre again returiiod ; Mi*. G. F. Tathain 
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and Mr* Ignas de Waal were the tinsxiccessful opponents. In the year 
following there was another election, and Mr. liyley was again returned, 
having for colleagues Mr. Bainhridge an J Mr. H. Smith, 

For some time — uniil the abolition — Mr. Ryley was a member of 
the Council of Education. Mr. Ryley was chairman of the 1894-5 Stock 
CommissTon, on the recommendation of which the present Veterinary 
I>epartment was established To this Commission was also due the Lung- 
sickness Act of 1897. 

In February, 1897, Mr. Ryley, at the invit-ation of tlie lat(‘ Mr. 
Escomhe, joined the Administration as Minister of Agriculture. All the 
energies of the Department at Diat iime were directed to the keeping 
of rinderpest out of the Colony. The efforts were unsuccessrnl. The 
first case occurred amongst some ‘Kafir cattle near Dundee. The several 
herds were killed and paid for. The next case occurred at Mr. Field’s 
1 farm, near Ladysmith, and other eases broke out almost simultaneouslv 
In different and widely separated parts of the Colony. It was tbf’U 
decided that the destruction of herds would not be practicable, and. on 
the advice of Mr, AVatkins-Piicbford, inoculation with bile, until serum 
could be obtained, was introduced. Mr. Ryley immediately took steps to 
get salted cattle both from the Orange River Colony and tlie Transvaal. 
Unfortunately, owing to the season being midwinter, the cattle were in 
T'oor condition, and could not be held for a considerable time. 

At the election of 1807 Mr. Ryley was rejected by tlie T..ady!sjuitli 
electorate. He then look a three years^ holiday to England. 

During his term of office, the whole attention of the Department 
being centred on rinderpest, Mr. Ryley could devote barely any time to 
otlier aGfriculturarneeds. The officers of the Department were then en- 
gaged from early in the morning till laic at night. The expenditure 
amounted to £176.000; in the Cape Colony the corresponding expenditure 
was £1,744,000. These figures will roughly indicate the immense pres- 
sure of respousible work that must at that time Imve fallen on the 
shoulders of one in the position of a Minister of ,\gricultura 

Mr. Ryley’s father was a farmer and miller in England, and lie him- 
self, until he came as a young man to Katal, was engaged with his father 
in farming. In Natal Mr. Ryley’s occupation has been that of miller and 
timber merchant. 

Mr, F. A. R. Johnstoot:. 

Mr. Ryley was succeeded by Mr. F. A. R. Johnstone, who ns tho 
time represented the Newcastle constituency. 

A good many years have elapsed since Mr. Johnstone first entered 
piAlic life. In 1867 he was elected member of the Transvaal Volksraad 
for the Wakkerstroora Dstrict. His colleague was the late Commandant- 
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‘'Geneiral P. J. Joubert. In 1879 he was appointed a Member of the 
.Legistlative Council iinder the Administration of. the late Colonel 
Lanyon. In 1882, on the retrocession of the Transvaal, Mr. Johnstone 
removed to Natal. In 1890 lie re-entered public; life as Member of the 
then Legislative Council for Newcastle. His })latform was that of the 
‘^^Responsible Government’^ ])artv. For eleven years he was a representa- 
tive of the Newcastle constituency in Parliament. In 1898 he .joined the 
Binns Ministry as Minister for Agriculture. During his teim of office 
the Veterinary and Mines Department? were nuido directly responsible to 
the Minister; a new Mines Law and Regulations was drafted and 
passed into Jaw, investigation work in diseases of stock, especially horse- 
siekness, lungsiekness, and rinderpest, was taken in hajul, and the 
epidemic of rind(M*|u‘-t hrought to an end. During Mr. Johnstone's term 
of office the Agricn'llnml Journftl wa< started. Mr. Joiinstmie retired 
from office in Pehrnarv, 1899. 

The Hon. H. D. Winter. 

Tlie tlnrd Minister (»f Agriculture was flic Hon. IT. D. Winter. Mr. 
Winter is Colonial 1 oni and was educated at the old Hig’o School. Marit/- 
.jburg. After leaving ?clu»ol he was with. Messrs. A. Fass & Co. for inany 
years, w}H‘re lie rec(Mved a commereial training. In islO h(‘ went to the 
Diamond Filds for tliat firm, and leturned to Maritzburg in 1811. He 
tlicn purchased transport plant, and eontinmd transport-riding until 
1882. During that period — in 1875 — ^he started stock and agricultural 
farming in Weemm County, and since then he has taken a keen interest 
in stock of all kinds, and in agriciilturjl shows. Ho was for many years 
a Field Cornet for the county. In 1889 lie was appointed Justice of the 
Peace. On the cJmnge of < Government in 389.3 lie was returned to Parlia- 
ment as a representative for hi? county. Amongst liis first attempts at 
legislation was an endeavour — unsuccessful — to get the imposing of a tax 
of 20s. on Natives leaving ihc country for work. In February. 1899, as 
Minister of Agriculture, he j(»ined the Finns Ministry, and in June of 
the same year, (Ui the doath of Sir TTenrv Finns, he joined the Himo 
Ministry. At interval?, in addiliou to his own particular duties, he 
temporatrily occupied other Ministerial positions — the Ministry of Native 
Affairs during the absence of the Hon. F. R. Moor, M.L.A.. in Aus- 
tralia, and for several months he acted as Colonial Treasurer. 

During Mr. Winter's administration much wa«i done to forward tl;c 
agricultural interests of the Colony; bacterial research was advanced, in- 
oculation against rinderpest was made compulsory, the Tuberculosis Act 
was passed, the Glanders Act was amended in the matter of compensa- 
tion^ a Proclamation was issued under the Contagious Diseases Act of 
control the importations of stock, experimental farms were started. 
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fote^try was taken iti hand, refrigeration cars were placed on the fitillriyy 
irrigation on an extensive s^cale was begun, and cold storage was estab- 
lished — to mention the leading innovations which took place. 

The TIotst. W. F. Clayton. 

In 1903, Mr. Winter was succeeded by the Hon. W, F. Clayton* 
Mr. Clayton was born and educated in London, coming to Xatal in 
1876. Almost since his arrival in tlie Colony he has been associated witii 
politics, and in 1901 he was elected to the Legislative Assembly. Among 
tlio more important features of his Ministerial work mention may h& 
made of the following: — Opening out of the Central Experiment Farm 
from its second year; erection and opening of the Cedara School of 
Agriculture: starting of stud stock at (Vnlaia; obtaining co-operation of 
neighbouring Colonies with regard to the destniction of locusts ; pass- 
ing of Plants^ Diseases Act, Burrweed Amending Act, East Coast Fever 
Act, Scab Amendment Act, Agricultural Development Act, etc.: the in- 
stitution of the Land Board: opening up of ^Vinto^t^>n— 30 settlers: 
opening up of laud in Ziiluland — some 170 farms allotted— and arrange- 
ments concluded for central sugar mill; arrangements made for curing 
loliMcco at Weenen; prosecution of Natal's part in the Soutl) African 
Products Exhibition in London in 1907 : holding of lv‘ist C</ast Kovtu* in 
check until the rebellion caused quarantine reguhdious to l^e broken 
through. 

On retiring with tlie Smythe Ministry in Novomhor. 1906. Mr. Clay- 
ion vras presented with an address from the Staff of his Th^partment 
"warmly acknowledging the cordial relations wliieh had exishM] during his 
tenure of office. 

Trii- L\st Minister. 

Sucli are tlia leadinir featur<*s of Mu* Ministerial work p(*rformcd by 
each of the succe>‘si>’c holders of tlu* Portfolio of Agriculture up to the 
time when IMr. Deane toi>k oflice. Of Mr. Deane's woi^k il is impossible 
at tlie present time to fori!i a just esfimaU : it is all too recent to enable 
one to guage its inqiortance and its influence upon ilu*. agriculture of the 
Colony. A bare enumeration of the leading features of his work may, 
however, he made witliout any aitem-|)t at guaging tlie effects which such 
W(u‘k lias had upon the Colony. 

To snv fhat farming iu Natal tins made very substantial prop’ess 
duiiag Mr. Deane's term of office as Minister of Agriculture is to make 
no more than a very moderate statement of fact. Taking up the reins 
of office in November, 1906, Mr. Deane early occupied a place of dis- 
tinction in the public eye by taking in hand during that season the que.s- 
.tion of organising an export trade in maize. The indications tliat season - 
ivere for a crop considerably above the average, and recollecting how in* 
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•former years the price of mealies in this coxintrj^ had been dependent 
"upon the size of i}»e crop and how an extra lax’ge crop meant propor- 
tionately smaller returns for the farmer and not, as is the c*ase in an 
•economically sound country, larger returns, Mr. Deane set himself to 
ensure that farmers should secure returns proportionate to the size of 
their crop and to encourage mealie growing in this country by organis- 
ing an oversea export trade in this staple. He approacdied the shipping 
companies, and was able to make them see the desirability of lowering 
ihei;r freight rates in regard to mealies in order to cn(?ourage a young 
in lustiy, and he was also instrumental in securing the establishment of an 
"^'expoii^’ rate on the JSTatal Government Eailways. A grading ofBcer was 
appointed to examine and grade at the port fill mealies intended for ship- 
jiient oversea, and gradually the machinery for an export trade was 
got into working order and then handed over to the Railway Department. 
The example of Natal has been followed by the other Colonies of Soutli 
Africa, and a grain trade has been established on a scale the like of) 
which has never before been seen in Smth Africa, and which gives 
promise of increasing to an enormous extent in the near future. Last 
year the exportation of mealies brought into South African fresh wealth 
■to the extent of over f6o0,000. It was at the time of ihe establishment 
of the maize ('xport that the Commercial Agency was establisiied in 
London with Mr. (h W. P. Harrison in charge. Turning from his suc- 
cessful endeavour to organise an export trade in maize, Mr. Deane next 
devoted lus attention to fruit and lainb, whilst lie also interested himself 
during tlie latter poiiion of his term of office in an endeav(»ur create 
an export trade in Kafir corn. With the results of the attempts wliitii 
have bfHUi made to establish a trade with Plngland with fruit and lamb 
all regular readers of this Jourml are acquainted. In both eases Mr. 
Deane^s efforts have shown what Natal is capable of doing and also what 
is perhaps a little beyond lier at the present time, and if they liave not 
resulted in an export trade in these two commodities being ])ia€ed on as 
successful basis as that of maize it has not been the fault of Mr. Deane 
end his helpers. In East Coast Fever Mr. Deane found an evil whicii 
ti'oubled the Colony from tlic day he took office until the day he left. 
He has been subjected to a great deal of criticism because he was not able 
to prevent the disease from spreading, but all such critics overlook tlie dir^- 
ability under which he had to figlit the disease in that he was unable, by 
reason of the straitened nature of the Colony^s finances, to obtain sufficient 
money to enable him to undertake a campaign . against the disease suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to ensure success. Under this disability Mr, Deane 
did his best, and he went further tlian simply to endeavour to stay tiic 
-cciirse of the disease, by giving assistance to farmers w'ho were suffering 
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through ihe ravages of the disease amoiig their herds. This assistance'- 
took the form of the sale, upon easy terms, of mules, donkeys and ’sheeps 
to farmers, the rendering of financial assistance for tlie purpose of fenc- 
ing farms and the erection of dipping tanks, of the purchase of cattle 
from infected herds at a reasonable figure in order to insure farmera^ 
against heavy loss, and by the purchase of steam ploughs for the purpose* 
of helping fanners who had lost their cattle to plough their lands. 
These are the chief directions in which Mr. Deane endeavoured to assist 
farmers who were in danger of loss through the ravages of East Coast 
Fever, and it is probably due to Mr. Deane^s efforts in this direction that 
the effects of East Coast Fever upon farming in the Colony have been 
relatively unnoticeable. Another great direction in which Mr. Deane has 
done his utmost to eecure fer Natal a larger white population, and inaiiy 
fresh areas of good farm land have been opened up both in Natal and in 
Ziiluland. As some indication of what Mr. Deane’s efforts have resulted 
in, it may be mentioned that 530 fresh settlers have been put on the 
land during his term of office. 

Such are the chief directions in which Mr. Deane’s energy as 
Minister of Agriculture has been turned; and, before concluding, mention 
3nay be made of the beginning which has been made during his term 
of office in the introduction of primary agricultural education into 
Government schools. Also it should be mentioned that research work in 
connection particularly with blue-tongue, horsesickness and East Coast 
Fever has continued, with every encouragement from Mr. Deane, and 
{hat the Srliool of Agricultiiro at Cedara has grown very considerably 
during his term of office. 

Natal is now entering upon a new era — an era, all are convinced, of 
progress and prosperity. General Botha has been selected as the first 
Union Prime Minister, so that, with sucji a leader — a leader who has 
already achieved distinction by the sympathetic and progressive manner 
in wliich lie has directed the agricultural affairs of the Colony of which 
he has lieen Prime Minister and Minister of Agi’iculture — Natal and the 
Union as a whole should make very rapid and substantial progress under 
the new scheme of things which comes into force with the beginning of 
J une. 


An abstract of a paper in the Experiment Station Record, Vol. XXI.,. 
No. of the United States Department of Agriculture, shows that 
napthalene may be used with success for the purpose of protecting grafts 
tod cuttings from the attacks of the larvae of insects. It i$ also stated? 
that vaporite has given good results when empIo3^ed for that purpose. 
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The Mmixe Crop In Apriim 

PEOBABLE CHOPS— 645,000 MUIDS. 

The decline in the condition of the maize erop wliich we noted last 
month continued during April, and on the 30tli April, according to the 
reports we haNe received, the general condition for the whole Colony \fas 
^‘ 21 , as compared with ^-38 on Mareii 31st. The March condition W'as 
representative of a erop averaging 4-1 muids; the yield according to the 
condition reflected by the figures for 30th xVpril is now likely to be not 
more than 4 muids — 3- 01, to be more exact. 

The following figures show that the crop this year is behind that of 
last year, so far as condition is concerned : the statement gives the aver- 
age condition and the corresponding >ielrJ per acre in muids at the end 
of each month up to date, for this season and for last year; and we also 
cbntiuue last yearV figures up to the end of the season, in order that 
readers may see what eoriditioi; our crop has to arrive at before the possi- 
bility of last year’s yield per acre is arrived at: — 


End t)f 

Conditiiui Yield 

Condition 

Yield 

Jatjuarv 

2-0 3*44 


5*34 

Febiuan 

2 ' 5 ^ 4 34 

3*0 

5*16 

March 

-' •38 4 I 

2 ’69 

4 ’<>3 

April 


- 7 

4 ^*5 

Ma> 


2t>4 

4*54 

June 

... 

2*82 

4*86 

Appended 

will be found a table showing the 

progress or 

otherwise 


that the meulie crop is making in the various Magisterial Divisions cd' 
ihe Colony. Tii studying these figures it should be remembered that the 
four ••cmiditions/^ ‘^poor,^^ “fair,” “average,'’ and ‘'above the average/’ 
are represented by the figures 1, 2^ 3 and 4, respectively, and that inter- 
mediate figures represent intermediate conditions 
This Season's Acreage. 

We are now in a position to give our readers some idea as to the 
acreagt‘ planted this season. We cannot give exact figures, but have made 
uu estimate on reports from 75 per cent, of the farmers of the Colony, 
Avhich we think will turn out to be approximately correct. Last season's 
acreage would appear to have been actually about 164,500 acres; this 
season we estimate that practically the same area has been planted — 
namely, about 165,000 acres. 

Normally, of course, this season’s acreage would have shown a con- 
siderable increase over that of last year, in view of the tendency there is 
to go in more and more for maize cultivation; but as we remarked in a 
previous article the unfavourable MUhther conditions in the spring, to- 
gether with the difficulty of getting sufficient animals for ploughing as a 
consequence of Bast Coast Fever, restricted the area put under this crop. 
Indeed, we are surprised to see that the area is even as liirge as that of 
last season. 
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But whilst the acreage is practically the same as that of last year^ 
the condition of the crop is not as good — the promised yield at the end 
of last month being about three-quarters of a muid per acre less than at 
the same time last season, Wc estimate the crop for this season, accord- 
ing to present conditions, at 

645,000 MUIDS, 

as compared with a promised crop of 770,000 mu ids at the same time last 
year. The actual crop last year A^^as 800,000 muids. We hardly think 
Jhere is much chance of improvement in the prospects of this year’s crop : 

fact, so late did planting necessaiily take place in some of the districts 
that there is a likelihood that an appreciable percentage of tl»e crop will 
be carried off by frost before reaping time is over. 

CONDITION OF CROP. 

('Noi0. — A condition above the average'* is represented by the figure 4 ; average" 


by the figure ^^fair' by the figure 2; and poor" by the figure i : inlcr - 

mediate figures represent corresponding conditions. ) 

Division 


Condition of Crop a 

t end ot- 



January 

Febriuiry 

March 

April 




; 

'I'his Year 

Last Year 

Lower l^mximkulu 

. 3*2 

30 

3*0 

1*50 


Ale.xandra 

^•5 

2*7 

2-4 

2.60 

70 

Umlazi 

30 

2*0 

20 

2*0 


Inanda and Indwedwe 

3* -2 

3*0 

3*4 

3*0 

7*0 

Lower Tugela and Mapnmulo 

^•4 

2 5 

2-5 

2*50 

7 **> 

Impendhle 

1 *0 

1*2 

2*0 

1*50 

7:; 

Alfred ... 

^■5 

30 

2*5 

I 07 

7*0 

Ixopo ... 

27 

27 

2*8 

2*5 


Richmond 

2-2 

2*4 

2*4 

2*28 

JU> 

Umgreni 

*24 

2*4 

2*1 

2*14 

7 V 

New Hunover 

2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

■ 2*59 

7*0 

Lion's River 

1*8 

1-8 

2*3 

J-82 

7*0 

Umvoti 

2*2 

2*5 

2*5 

2*29 

34 

Krantzkop 

2*8 

2*8 

3*0 

2*75 

fO 

Underberj^ 

1 0 

1 *0 

3*0 

1 *0 

70 

Polela ... 

I'O 

2 0 

»*5 

2*0 

40 

Bei^viUe 

1*8 

2*6 

2'8 ' 

2*75 

24 

Estcourt 

•‘9 • 

2*3 

2*2 

-”*5 

jy 

Weenen 

r6 

20 

f I *7 

I *67 

2'0 

KHp River 

2’0 ; 

2 2 

1 2*1 ! 

1 *79 

2*0 

Um.sing^a 

2*6 j 

20 1 

2*3 

2*0 

1 2.0 

Dundee 

2*2 ! 

' 2*5 1 

1 2*8 

2*23 

! ^0 

Newcastle 

2' 2 

2*4 ] 

2*4 : 

2*0 

1 -?7 

! / -O 

Vryheid and Ng-otshe 

; 2*6 • 1 

3*2 i 

2*3 

3*0 

Utrecht 

' 2*5 I 

^ 2*3 1 

2 '6 

2*0 

! 7.0 

1 ••• 

Paulpietersburg ... 

4*0 

^ 3*4 i 

2*5 ; 

4*25 

Babanango , 

30. 

3*0 

20 i 

1 *0 

1 0 

Eshowe and Intunzini 

2*5 

i 3*0 

2*0 

2*0 

2’0 

Enlonjant!!^} ... ... 

1 ’i 

- 

1 2*8 

2*6 I 

1 

2*67 

i 

JO 
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ThB LBbormiory ” Dip. 

The following letter has been received by the Government Bac- 
teriologist, Mr. H. Watkins-Pitchford, from Mr. Thomas Morton, of 
^^Ashley/^ ITowiek Pail, and has been handed to us for publication, as it 
is thoiiglit tliat Mr. Morton’s experiences with the ^‘Laboratory*’ Pi}) \\ill 
l)e read with interest by cattle-owners in all parts of the Colony. Mr. 
Mm’ton iias inadi? reference iji ])is letter t ) certain firais — local merchants 
and dip manufactiirers- — wJiose nani(‘s we omit in justice to the linns 
couetoTied. Mr. Morton writes: — ^‘You may remember mv calling at 
your office in Peciunber last with a bottle of liquid and telling you that 
I liad startl'd to dip, using your 'Laboratory’ Pip, and tliat I found it 
was not satisfactory as iIk* licks were u'orse since 1 started using the dip. 

You told me to gtt arsenitc of soda from a.s you had had several 

complaints against the arseniie of soda supplied by . T acted upon 

your adviee at once by emptying the tank and re-filling witli the arsenite 
of sod.i Iron,* — . Imi unfortunately I juid only tlijiped once when The 
tank biMst and I had to have the tank destroyed and re-built^ which took 
aoiho lime Ihiring the re-building* I continued s}U’aying with ypiir 
Guaboratorv' Di)) as 1 had to ])e most eareful, having The tick fever on 
two sides of my farm, as well as amongst the cattle belonging to Xa-tive? 
wlio live on a pari of mv farm, these Natives going liome from work 
ev('ry night. 


^GYell, I have been dipping in the new lank since tlie middle of 
February,” cojitinues Yfr. Morton. "‘'T use your Tjahoratory’ Pip aud 
put the cattle through tlie tank every fouHii day : when i^unday falls on 
the fourtli day I dip on the Ylcnday. 1 use tliiek brick oil, 20 parts, witli 
1 part of Stockholm tar and 1 part of paraffin, mixed, and paint with 
the hand inside and ontaide tlie ears, the hair between the horns, under 
the tail, and where the brush of the tail used to he; and T am delighted 
to be able to tell you that wJien the entile arc being put through the dip 
I examine a great number most ciirefully and cannot find a single ti- k 
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anywhere except now and again one or two tinder- the tail, but on no* 
other paA of the body. > 


think it is my duty/’ Mr. Morton concludes, ^^to write and thank 
you for the excellent and cheap dip you have given to the Ifatal farmers. 
Although I have often heard that one cannot use your ^Laboratory’ Dip* 
oftener than once every five or six days, I dip every fourth day and put 
iny oxen into the plough same day after dinner, with no bad results 
either to milking cows or to oxen. I do all the mixing of ingredients 
myself. I ought to tell you that for ten months previously I had been 

spraying with ’s and ’s dips and they are hot to bo compared 

with your dip. My neighbour, , is losing very heavily just now. — 

Again thanking you for th(‘ excellent dip, I remain, etc. — 1 'homas 
Morton."' 


South AMomn Pinos In London m 

In a memorandum dated 21st April the Natal Commercial Agent in 
'London, referring to South African fruit in London, states that tliere 
was a small number of cases of Cape pines on the market, which, re- 
packed, realised 6s. to 76. a case of one dozen. The size, he adds, is still 
small. Mr. Harrison regrets' that Natal senders have not made experi- 
ments this season, as there was a prospect of good sales being effected. 
The Paris market is also enquiring for South African pines of good 
quality. He says that the best time during whicii to ship pineapples (of 
first-class quality in all respects) is between November and May. “Good 
prices can be relied upon, but as I have repeatedly urged. Natal should 
endeavour to set a standard for quality and size/' 


Mungo Ouliurom 

Mr. H, H. Cousins, Director of Agriculture for Jamaica, gives the 
following useful hints on the culture of the mango : — The mango, when 
grown naturally from seed, sends down a deep tap root, and it is char- 
acteristic of young seedling mangoes that they root very deeply in the 
earliest stage of their growth. Experiments have shown that a good seed 
from a strong-growing variety (planted at stake) will give far quicker 
8*esnlts in establishing a tree than a seedling set out from a pot. Indeed,,, 
in a dry district, tBe establishment of a mango transferred from a pot to 
the soil is always a matter of considerable uncertainty. It is desirable, . 
therefore, when setting out an orchard, to plant seeds of the yam or other 
strong variety of mango. When these are one and a half to two years old 
they should be stout trees of just the right size for budding. A distanee 
of 30 to 40 feet should be allowed between the trees when developed. . 
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For quick returns from budded trees it is reconmiended to plant 15 feel 
by 15 feel or 20 feet by 20 feet, and to cut out every alternative tree 
when the growth requires it. With tlie mango, the young buds are not of 
u^e for budding. The buds from wood one and a iialf to two years old^ 
Showing leaf scars on the hare bark, should be selected. It is useless to 
atteni)>t budding unless tlio bark lifts freely. When trees are flush- 
ing, the hark can be lifted easily, and there is no difficulty in removing 
the buds with the slips of excised bark. Buds can Ih^ inserted either by 
cutting out a con espon ding piece of the l>ranch to be treated, or the bud 
(•an be slipped under a T-shaped incision in the ordinary way. Baflia 
fibre is a good medium for tying the buds. 


In budding old trees, do not cut down the whole tree at once. Tiie 
main branches should be cut otf about a foot from the stem, care being 
taken not to split the arm, smoothing the edge of the bark and protect- 
ing th(‘ cut surface with tar. When the new growth is one to one and a 
lhalf inches in diameter it is fit to take a bud. When the buds have 
started to grow the rest of the branches can be cut down and similarly 
treated. It is important to observe that an old tree c\it otf .short below 
the main branches will probably die, and that care is required in lopping 
old trees not to nmiove tlie whole of the foliage at one operation. When 
the new shoots have grown, flic old stumps of the original branches 
should be carefully cut close back with a slope tenvard the trunk of the 
tree. It is very important in pnining a innngt> fret' t" cut close to the 
main liianch or stem so that the wound can heal rapidly. IMie hark 
sliould he bevelled with a ^harp knife and tlie cut end tnaited with tar. 
'Careles- lopping of old tree s will result in at tacks of insects and fungi 
upon the (‘xposed tissue, and the deatli of the trees will ho greatly 
has:ened. 


ThB Oyotone Traotorm 

Benders of the Journal may be interested to know that Mr. Dudley 
de Ros, of this Colony, has been in England for some months arranging 
f(n' the formation of a company to be called flic African Union Transport 
IConipan.v, Limited, for llie purposi* of jilrcing Cyidono Tractors on the 
road in South Africa to deal with the accumulation of traffic at the rail- 
heads and also for the purpose of taking contracts for ploughing and 
hauling for farmers. The following is a description of the Tractor: — 
The 25-H.P. ^^Cyclone’’ agricultural tractor (1910 model) has driving 
wheels 5 feet in diameter by 9 inches broad, and the leading wheels 3 feet 
6 inches in diameter by 6 inches hroad. The wheels are of best 
tou^ened auneoled steel, bushed with soft cast iron of special quality... 
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;Tk$ thread® of the wheels are iitted with trod plates and with speei^tl 
-spuds, which overhang the side of the wheels by 6 inches, and practically 
make tlie surface of the wiieels 15 inches when the tractor is going over 
soft gr ound. The gear box is suited to the requirements of ordinary farm 
hands and men who liave never driven a high-spee|d oil engine before. 
There are two speeds forward and two speeds reverse^ three and six miles 
an hour. The two sets of gear wheels are always in mesh and are 
brouglit into operation by means of a patent double clutch, and we are 
informed that it is impossible for the merest beginner to damage the 
teeth of the gear wheels by banging the different speeds into mesh. The 
reverse is obtained by two bevel wheels which are always in mesh ^xith the 
bev|l piniou. 


The engine has two cylinders with a bore of 5^ inches and 6J in.vh 
tstroke, the normal number of revolutions being 1,000 a minute. The 
crank chamber is of cast irrn and is fitted with inspection doors on each 
side. Three large gun-metal bearings lined with anti-friction metal 
support the crank shaft, which is iurnod out of chrome vanadium steel 
and made hollow for purposes cf lubrication. In order to enable the 
engine to be started up easily, a half-compression gear is fitted which acts 
on the exhaust cani-sluift. A ,low tension Bosch magneto is fitted in an 
Uccessible position on the front supporting arm of the engine on the inlet 
«ide. A forced feed system of lubrication is installed on tlie engim'. 
Both of the cylinders and valves are well surrounded by water jackets, 
which extend down below* the lowest point reached by the pistons. The 
engine is fitted with a carburettor for the consumption of common 
paraffin, but if j’eqnired tJris can be altered to consume either alcohol or 
petrol. The engine and gear-box are enclosed in dusit-proaf cases. It 
has been thought advisable to fit a drum for pulling the eiigint* uni of 
boggy places or rivej* beds wdien it gets stuck in crossing streams. The 
ti’actor will, it is stated, cross rivers with a good liard bed when the 
w’ater is not more than 3 feet in the deepest place. The whole tractor 
has been produced wdtli i view to absolute simplicity of manufacture . ncl 
working, and anyone can learn to drive after a day’s practice. 1"!ic 
London price of a 25 — 30 h.p. tractor is £425. 


rjSia VbIub of Wool^SoHIrngm 

Dr. Pringle, of the Xatal Government Asylum, has sent us some 
interesting particulars of the efforts which Messrs. Pringle Bros., of 
teed^foi^l, Cape Colony, are making to improve the status of the sheep and 
wool industry of >South Africa. Messrs. Pringle Bros, confine themselves 
to the pure Eambouillet sheep, and do not cross. They have been steadily 
working up a type of Rambouillet and have now probably the purest 
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jjtoeral flock of Ranibouillets m South Afric i, They import rams Wifl? 
ewes from tlie Imperial flock near Paris ; and they sell stud and flock 
rams all over South Africa. Messrs. Pringle Bros.- efforts, however, are- 
not being confined to sheep-breeding. They are also endeavouring to • 
slioM^ the advantages to be derived from a eareful sorting of wool clips 
prior to sliipment. We published an article on this same subject some- 
months ago in the Journal, in which, readers may remember, W'e pointed 
out that, whilst South Africa can -produee as good wool as most other 
countries, we an* not realising as good prices as we should for our wool’ 
because of our neglect of the vital matter of sorting and classing. As 
an example, bearing out the triitli of this, it may ue remarked that 
jeiMUitly Messi's. Pringle Bros, sent a consignment of 52 l)ales of wool 
\t> London which realised from 6|d. for lock‘d and pieces to ll^d. for 
sjK't'ial longwooj : and their agents in Lcuidon. in the course of a letter, 
wrote: — ‘‘We trust these prices will be to your entire satisfaction, and 
would point out that tlie fne bales s]>eeia: sold at 11 |d.. after deducting 
all expenses, means that yon hav<* s^Muired a trifle oven* lOd. per ft. clean, 
winch constitutes a record price for any wool sold in tliis^ or adjoining 
distihds this s(\tsi»ii. Our London frieiub write tliat lliev deem it wise 
tn ad'ise tliat during the inspection of woo1.< up for sale in London on 
tin? 2«>l]i ullo., it was obvious that Pringle Bros., Gleiiihorn, clip was of 
siijjcrior nature to that of the other eli]).> <.ii show. Jl was the j*eniaric of 
>ev«*rni l»uy('rs that they wislied all Snutli .\rricaii wonl-; \v(*uld 1>^* classed 
ill this way, and the salisfaetorv prire.s (•i>tained for the clip should ho 
nn object lesson to onr farmers.” I'ins is siidunent to show the advan- 
tage of care in sorting and classing, in addition, of course, to breeding 
will] a view to improving tiu* (juality of the word. Practical e\ainpl'*s 
liki' tins tell, ami we hope that Mes.srs. Pringle Bros.' sue<'(‘^s will serv^ 
to srimnlale fanners in this colony. to follow their example. 

QuBBttsland Sugar and White Labeurm 

Tn conn(‘c(ion with onr remarks last inontli on the lahmii* situation 
in Queensland with reference to the sugar industry, th** fdlow ing c'xtraets 
from a communjeation on flv' same suoi'p sen^ to hi® paper hy the Bris- 
bane correspondent of tlie Louistnurf P^-ndrr will hi' vend with interest: 
‘•Official figures whieli have jnsi been rssned sliow flr^t (ho yield of sugar 
Jn Queensland, which practically means the Anctralian smrar industry, 
^amounted to 133.578 tons during tlr^ season just closed, a- eonpiared 
Vvith 151,098 tons in the previous season. This quantity was olitained 
from 82,692 acres, as compared with 92,219 neres in the ]>revions season. 
The exact quantity of cane cut wn« 1,163,000 tons, eas compared with 
1.433,300 tons. The derronse in the output has about ronehed bedrock, 
as all the indications point to a lai’ger area under cane in the coming 
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reason ahid several seasons following. The yield has been steadily falling, 
as a result of the disturbances caused by the change from black to white 
labour — a change that had to be made somewhat rapidly, although al- 
though not so rapidly as some of the rabid members of the Labour Paj’ty 
would have desired, tiie difficulties of the internal manageiuent of the* 

, industry being nothing to them. Australia, however, has now practic- 
ally settled down to tb.e Jiew conditions, ahd any development that takes 
place will be merely through the aid of white labour, the number remain- 
ing of coloured labourers being coinparavively small It is significant, 
however, that uhih the Ihudfict Islander was banished fronj Nortli 
'Queensland where he worked under a tropical sun, in the scheme for 
developing the Northern Territory, a tract of country to the north of 
the centre of Australia, and hitherto neglected, the use of ^some cheaper 
form of labour^ is glibly talked about. 

*^The most important event of this month was the meeting of tho 
Australian Sugar ITodueers' Association, a body of growers who hav(‘ 
home into existence as a result of the system of small farmers following 
the dismissal of the kanaka labour. The Association has not long been 
formed, and the meeting this year was remarkable for the nrominence 
given to the Conference, including an official reception of tlu^ delegate^ 
by the Chamber of Commerce — all tending to show tlie recognition of 
the industry’s importance to the coTnxr.unity. This is by way of answer 
to the Labour Party, whose members do not attach much importance to 
an industry which they consider has to be bolstered up with a bonus in 
order that it may pay wages to white wmikers, and for whom a definite 
scale of wages hafe to Le laid down by (rovernment regulation. , , . 


^^Tlie supply of labour in Queensland has been fairly good this year, 
■and as time goes on it is not expected that there will be mucli trouble 
to get the cane harvested, although the class of labour offering is noi 
always the best, and Australian growers are alwavs haunted by tbe fear 
that at a critical period the men in eitlier the fields or the mills will 
strike, and thus leave them in the lurch. Then again there is the in- 
creasing cost of labour. Although tbe white man will do more work in a 
day than the kanaka did formerly on wages, tbe usual plan is to pay by 
contract, and a statement was recently issued that it cost fully 25 per 
cent, including tbe banus) of of the value to harvest the cane. On top of 
this are the milling and marketing charges. To the working during the 
season half a million pounds were distribnted as wages to cane cutters. 
The President of the Association jmt referred to, recently said : T^et me 
say that when our Association deals with the labour problem it is with 
white labour, and with white labour alone, that we are concerned. Other 
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descriptions of labour* have become a negligible quantity in sugar pro- 
duction, and we have not the remotest idea or the slightest wish that any 
'Change be made in this directon. Coloured labour belongs to the past, 
and our sincerest hope is tliat no attempt will ever be made to revive it 
in connection with our industry. Our desire is that it may be wholly 
a wiiite man^s industry, and it is ihis end that we are applying our in- 
dividual energy and influence/ Tliis sums up the most advanced auii 
modern thought of the smaller and newer growers in Australia."' 


AmBrloBtt Maihods In Matxe Ouliuram 

In America a yield o£ 100 bushels of shelled mealies — equivalent to 
about 33 muids — to the acre is not unusual, though such a crop is a 
long way from the avt rage taking the country as a whole. In reiuarking 
that the achievement of results like this is to be ascribed to cultural 
nietliods, Die Rural Californian gives, in a recent issue, a brief description 
of the methods which the best growers employ to obtain such high yields. 
Among these, learn, are deep ploughing and other treatment that aids 
to a thorongli preparation of the soil: in advance of planting the making 
of germinal tests by selecting a number of kernels from an ear. and tlien 
selecting from them that sprout first and throw out the best stalks; the 
use of seed from large oars that hnv^ a small cob, in no case using kernels 
within an inch or more from the tips and butts of the ears, and taking 
pains to discover and thre w out all defective or not fully doveloji^d 
kernels on the body of Du* ear. 


Apply a farm manure dressing broadcast,” our contemporary pro- 
oeeds, “and fertilise with the liberality required by each particular soil. 
It is a mistake not only in regard to corn [maize] hut all other plants 
to force the roots to make search for food. Light cultivation from time 
to time as needed after the spears have grown to a half 'dozen inches in 
height. This treatment not only conserves moisture for the growing 
crop but for succeeding ones. Rotation from corn to some oilier crop is 
another. Choice of seed also from the best rows of com in the field. It 
lis some work to make the germination tests and select the best ears from 
the rows wdien large fields are to he planted, but the returns from it will 
be abundantly compensaiory. These or similar methods should be ap- 
plied in the selection of the seed of whatever plants, and the same culture 
as far as conditions wnll permit. In this way only can the best returns 
be realised. The methods prescribed are especially adaptable to garden 
vegertables. If followed faithfully there need be none of an inferior 
quality on the table/^ 
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in connection with an article which appears in this number 4he 
on shield, budding for the mango, it is worthy of note 
that, according to Affnctiltural News, an account of another method for 
the propagation of this plant appears in the Porio Bico HortioulturaT 
News for February last. It consists in preparing one year old branches* 
Off the mango in the way that this is done for the same purpose in the 
case of carnations; that is, a tongi^e 3 inches in length is cut in the wood, 
and a small stone is inserted in order to keep the tongue away from the 
branch. All that remains to be done after this is to bury the cut part of 
■the branch in soil, in a bamboo pot, which is kept watered. In experi- 
ments conducted by the writer, after ninety-six days, two out of six 
branches had formed r<^ots and were cut from the parent plant. It is 
stated that a claim is rnade to the effect that trees propagated by this 
metliod yield fruit more quickly than by any other. 


ThB JmrusmlBm ArilohBkBm 

Tlie I)epartment of Agricnltiirc has been informed by the Acting 
Agent-General in London that a process has been invented and patentcv^ 
by Professor Stewart, of Murravsvillc, II.S.A.. for the manufacture of 
leviilose, glucose, etc., from the cournim Jerusnloiti artichoke (TTeUanthus 
tnhemws), and for the manufaeture of saeehnriue .products which may 
eilljer he concentrated into syrup or cmxovivi] info al(‘o]iol. In a letter 
on the subject to tlie Acting Agent-General Captain I\err, ^^C., who is 
interested in the matter, says: — ‘'‘T!u*se tubers can he used in a frcvsh con- 
dition as taken from the ground, or they may In- diied after heing sli(te(l 
or ground to pulp. If left in tlie ground after tlie stalks are ripe tJiey 
kec]/ f{)]* long p(‘riods and do not suffer Troin frost. The? stems an' useful 
for ]>aper-stiiff. Hitherto these tnlKU's have been only used as cattle food, 
and as garden produce, for the table, bur can he grown to great advan- 
tage as a main crop. Levulose ranks next to catie sugar in value as a 
commercial product. We sliall find this tnlan* a very useful rotation crop 
and it should grow well in iSatal. Ttiey are excellent for the dairy.’’ 

Entry Bf Bnrk mnd Fruit Pmoklng Into Gnpo Colony • 

Tlie Department ri Agricultur*^ has been advised by the Minister of 
Agriculture, Capetowm, that ground and chopped wattle bark will not be 
a)dmitted into the Cape Tkdony from Natal ; and, further, that consign- 
ments of fruit packed in other material than paper, paper shavings and 
wood wool will not be allowed entry. Senders of fruit, plants, and trees 
are particularly warned against the ua^' of moss, hay, or grass in packing 
consignment for any destination witliin or beyond the Co my. 











To# Adwanea of AgHoulture, 


3f W. C. MiTOHEl^t, Acting Manager, Central Experiment Farxn, Cedara, 

gradual evolution of agru'uUural praciitte in a country Bucli as thia 
would appear to follow more or less . well defined lines. The early history 
*o;f the soiFs production reflects a pastoral type of farming; scanty popu- 
lation permits of large areas coming under single ownership; the lack of 
railway facilities and adjacent markets precludes the poKsibility of any 
development of fhe latent resources of the soil^s fertility, and the ^^mah 
on fhe land** ie^ therefore^ by force of circumstances, a pastoralist. Such 
produce as can he walked to nu^rket is the principle agricailtural staple, 
and the annual wool sale is looked upon, in the sheep districts, as a red 
letter day in the calendar, wlien a long trek and a considerable amount of 
hirgaining often results in an exchange of the wool for a supply of house- 
hold necessaries calculated to meet all requirements till the next event 
of a similar nature. 

Imperceptibly a change occurs, and increase of population bringsis 
witii it a demand for land, which is partly met by sales of portions of 
former large estates or ranches; in addition, the increased population 
provides a corresponding increase in the amount of traffic. Material is 
.tequir. d for tlie establishment of new homesteads and for the further de- 
velopment of (Ncupicfl lands; 1hi«, therefore, s(X‘s the birth of the trans- 
port rider m carrier. With thc-e increased facilities for carryin^jr goods to 
market a gradual change occurs through bringing under cultivation 
limiied areas of previously unbroken ground. By degrees the output in 
this direction begins to balance the demand until the necessarily high 
freight chargee, incanred tljvough existing means of tranport. hegeis a 
n(‘e:^ for some quicker, cheaper and more certain method of marketing 
produce, some of which, at least, is of a totally or partially perishable 
nature. The advent of railway facilities marks the coinmern eiuent of a ’ 
row era in agricultural activity. The districts immediately tapped by 
the rail consii(u!e agricultural districts, whilst from these to the farther- 
most inland ^wtioTiB of tlie State, forming the truly pastoral or stock- 
raising localities, may be found a gradual merging from intensive agri- 
culture to that of a less perfect nature. 

Variations of, or exceptions to, the above, may be caused hv various 
factors, Th^ advent of a virulent stock disease — East Coast Fever to 
wit—which has d<^*cimatcd the country’s cattle, exercises on influence to- 
Wrds tlie suhstitution of tillage for grazing as the only reniainirsg meatis 
x)f obtaining a livelihood from the land in some districts. 
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It is not, however, with the advent of tlie ^^iron horse” that our tale^ 
of agricultural evolution ends. In agriculture, as in everything elsCr 
evolution is silently, slowly and surely at work, from the beginning to the 
-end of all things. Competition is often the cause, and evolution the- 
effect. The survival of the fittest militates towards the production of a 
better type. The selection of the fittest works much fester. 

The factors determining the margin of profit in the production of 
any article are the economy, science and skill employed by the producer 
of the article, and in agriculture we probably have a vocation second to 
none for the possibilities it affords in the above directions. 

Co-operation is synonomous with economy. As a local example the 
Natal Mealie U rowers rinion may be cited, whoso operations in securing 
a relijible supply of fertilisers at a bulk rate for distribution to members, 
land grain sacks at a reduced price, has done much towards fostering the 
production of one of our principal agricultural staples. 

Theoretically, a skilled agriculturist must embrace a knowledge of 
botany to assist in breeding selected types of plants ; geology for a better 
undef standing of the sources and needs of his soil; pathology to enable 
him to r(‘cognise and treat disease in animals and plants; entomology os 
a weapon for identifying and destroying noxious insects ; this and other 
kiK'wledge will always have calls made upon it. Practically, however, in 
place of the one man generalising in all these subjects each separate de- 
partment has its specialists, men trained in their particular spheres and’ 
keeping abreast of modern methods by the interchange of discoveries and 
ideas, and placing their combined knowledge at the disposal of the far- 
mer. Tliis is another phase of co-operation — scientific co-operation — as 
disiingnislied from tlie conimcrcial co-operation previously indicated. 

Ther(' are, however, certain directions in which ibe farmer must to 
seme extent be his own scientist and makes his own researches, principal 
among which is the tieatment of Ids land for the production of crops. 
The main principles of tillage require modification to Tnect the needs of 
differing localities and conditions. 

Of all the factors bearing upon the production from uvo given pieces 
of land the naiural fertility of each may be considered the primary one, 
but modern seieiKe has indicated so many methods of assisting nature- 
in tlie prod’mtion of crops, that this question of ^%ood” land is losing its 
relative importance. 

The improvement of naturally pocjr land, and the maintenance of 
fertility in a soil that is yielding annual crops, demands treatment which 
may be included in one or other, or both, of two classes ; treatment neces- 
sitating a direct outlay from the farmer's pocket, e.g., the purchase of 
chemical fertilisers, or treatment, generally extending over a period of' 
years, which does not necessitate any direct outlay. In this latter class' 
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the following may be included : — Growth of leguminous crops ; inoculating 
with soil bacteria; breeding improved types of corn; feeding crops on the 
land; and the introduction of improved tillage methods. 

The term tillage, in this connection, is used to denote the mechanical 
treatment of the soil for the production of crops, embracing such prac- 
tices as the Campbell system of dry-land farming and the reclamation of 
undrained jareas. The object of tillage being to bring the soil into just 
that condition of air, moisture and heat which will be favourable to the 
presence and production of those soil organisms responsible for the break- 
ing down of the plant food present, into a state in which it is available 
for the production of crops, it will follow as a natural sequence that 
the cxa(d; trealinent required for the soil varies with tlie nature of that 
soil, and this is wliere the skill of the individual cultivator comes into 
play. 

The Campbell system in |^)rinci]>le consists in conservin^r the ac- 
cumulation of water in the soil, obtained from a rainfall too slight to 
permit of raising profitable crops with the ordinary tillage methods, and 
it would appear that the ravages of East Coast Fever in Natal may permit 
of tlio introduction of a system calculated to possess some of Ihe advan- 
tages of the dry-land methods, 

The advantages of a dry winter for harvesting and drying a maize 
CTOp. when all operations can he conducted in the opoTi without danger 
of damage by rain, cannot be overlooked, but at the same time disadvan- 
tages also aitach to such a climate, accentuated considerably in seasons 
when spring rains are eitber oxceptionallv late or unusually scanty. TIio 
current season’s maize crop has undoubiedly sufTered to a considerable 
exent thr<rag]i late ploughing caused bv the lack of rain in Oet(d»er. In 
the absence of cattle the nece«^sdv for retaining the mealie fiehls un- 
broken as winter grazing area' disappears, and it may therefore be ex- 
pected that in many districts autumn ploughing will be generally adopted. 
Sucli a system renders tlie agriculturist independent of spring rains ; the 
land will he sufTrcienfly soft to permit of an early ploughing; the soil 
will receive a thorough iuraiion during winter; the destruciion of many 
lnl)ernatiiig insect pupju will be effected by exposure to frost; suitable 
conditions for the activities of ?oii bacteria will be attained, and the 
surface mulch created by the autumn phiughing wdl greatly reduce the 
amount of soil moisture evaporated during the dry season. 

The food supply of the young mealie is absorbed by ilie root hairs 
in a state of solution, thereffore the amount of nourisinnent ohlai^' ahh* 
will be in ratio with the amount of moisture in the soil, uf) tj a ('ol ?in 
point, provided, of course, that tlie necessary root constiruenis are pre- 
fient in the soil in a soluble form. 

To permit this autumn plougliing to have all the effect desired it 
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should be performed as' early in the season as possible. As soon as the 
mealie crops are glazing the crop may safely be cut and placed in steoks; 
if the?e are arranged in parallel lines the intervening land may be im- 
anediately ploughed before its exposure to the sun has rendered it too 
hard for cultivation. 

That East Coast Fever is not an unmixed evil is an expression 
voiced only by tliose who have not yet had the misfortune to suffer from 
its lavages, but if it indirectly evolve a better system of arable farming 
it may do mueh towards redeeming the damage it has wrought to Xatal 
farmers. 


Breeding from vicious parents will not produce the sort of liorses 
that are desirable on the farm Neither will trotting horses make good 
animals for agricultural purposes. 

Veterinary physicians and surgeons advise washing the galled 
shoulders of the horse with a mixture of alum and water. This is sooth- 
ing and cooling to the affected parts. 


Don’t put your horse away at night without examining his feet. A 
nail may have been picked up or a stone wedged in the cleft of the frog 
of tlie foci which if removed at once, will save serious trouble. 


EveiT hen that does not pay for her keep by laying eggs should be 
sold at once. There are thousands of hens in the poultry yards that are 
losing money for tlieir owners. Find out whether you have such hens, 
and, if so get rid of them. 


Tlie periods of immbation recognised as approximately correct are 
as fellows: — Common hen, twenty-one days; pheasant, twenty-five days; 
duck, twenty-eight days; pea-fcwl, twenty -eight days; guinea, twenty- 
five days; goose, thirty days; turkey, twenty-eight days. 


The daily cow should be persuaded to eat all she can. To this end, 
fucciilenee is probably the cheapest and most satisfacttorv aid, and if to 
sucli a succulent ration tlie additional good quali ies of easy digesti- 
bility and richness in protein be added, ihen the dairyman^s problem is 
solved. 
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A ¥Mi to a Mow Htaauro Works, 


By W. 11 Simpson Ladkll, A.I.O., F.C.S., (‘to.. Chemist, Cedara... 


A SHORT tixne ago J Jiud tlie pleasure of visiting Mr. G. J. H. Webster^s 
tVvCtory for the manufacture of bone and jefuse iiianuros. Bone manure 
is much u^ed out Jiere, but refuse manures are very little known, and 
tJiey are not appreciated as they should be. 

Mr. Webster's works are situated near Bisley Station, and, although 
not very big, thc^y are capable of dealing with considerably more material 
than is at present available. 

Ttie raw materials used are chiefly bones and offal from the Govern- 
ment Abattoir and from neighbouring fanners. 

A necessary process in tlie manufacture of bone dust manure is the 
T(*moval of fat, fat rtdarding the decomposition of the bones .in the soil 
and having no fertilising value itself. For this purpose the bones are 
cither boiled separately with water or are placed with hoofs, etc., in a 
digest(‘r of 7t50 gallons capacity, wdiere they are submitted to a steam 
piessure of 40 to 50 lbs. per square inch. This treatment effectually 
sterilises all the substances, a very luxtessary particular where they have 
Ixen obtained from diseased beasts. 

Ifeatsfoot oil and gelatin are obtained as bye-products from this 
digester. The oil is run off into tanks where it is allowed to stand for 
me days under the influence of sunlight, which helps to clarify the oil. 
The clear oil is then run off from the sediment by means of taps in the 
upper parts of th(‘ tanks, and is ready* for the market. 

The bones, after passing through the digester, arc quite wliite and 
IIS brittle as chalk, I’hey aie now^ put through a mill together with the 
other bones and are tiiereby broken up into small pieces. These pieces 
fare put through a disintegrator, a machine w'orking at the rate of 3,500 
revolutions per minute, by which they are ground up to a powder. This 
machine is provided with a kind of cloth balloon which catches the fine 
dust and prevents waste. The material is finally sifted to separate the 
various grades of fineness, after which Jt is ready for use as a fertiliser. 
This bone*crushing plant can cope with 2 to 2^ tons of stuff per diem. 

The hoof residues from the digester are placed with scraps of hide 
in a big ajeketp-an, through the doxible sides of which steam is circulated, 
thereby heating the contents of the pan. The mass is liquified and run 
off ; after cooling and soli(}ifying it is cut into strips which consist of glue. 

In the manufacture of meat guano Mr. Webster is one of the 
pioneers in this Colony, but he possesses up to date machinery for this 
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purpose. All the fatty materials are placed in a digester of . a similar 
type to that used for the treatment of bones and hoofs; here the mass is 
submitted to a moderately high pressure, sufficient to sterilise it effectu- 
ally, but not high enough to extract a great deal of impurities with the 
tallow, and spoiling the latter by rendering it permanently dark in colour. 
The melted tallow is run off into tanks, where it is purified by floating 
on top of water after being liquified by means of steam coils. In this 
(Way most of the impurities settle to the bottom of the tanks and the 
purified tallow can be removed readily and sent off to the consumers. 
The residue after the extraction of the tallow is put into a drier along 
with various kincis of offal. The drier is similar in appearance to a 
horizontal boiler ; it is provided with double jacket through which steam 
circulates and a horizontal sbarft fitted with side arms which churn up 
the substances inside the machine. The heat of the steam drives off the 
water from the materials, and this is carried away by means of centri- 
fugal fan. In this way all offal is reduced to a dry, friable mass 
which possesses excellent fertilising properties, containing, as it does, a 
good proportion of phosphoric acid re.'jdily available for plant nutrition, 
as well as useful organic matter and nitrogen. 

All the machinery in the works is driven by means of two boilers, 
one giving 10 h.p. and tho other 8 h.p 

I was much impressed by the care with which all the processes are 
carried out and bv the general cleanliness of tho works, the latter detail 
being all the more commendable when one considers the class of material 
dealt with. 

Mr. Webster’s factory should become the nucleus of a, big and useful 
industry, and will help to hasten the time when this Colony will be almost 
enri ely self-supporting. 


Clean the cans just as soon as the milk is emptied, being careful to 
clean thoroughly about the seams. A good, stiff brush is the thing to 
use in this w^ork. 


The profitable production of apy crop continuously on the same area 
is impossible. Sooner or later the yield will reach a point where the 
fixed charges wil lequal the value of the crop produced. 


Avoid in-bred bulls, as in-breeding has a tendency to weaken the 
constitution, and, surely, if any class of catle require a good constitution 
it is dairy cattle, from the nature of the demands made upon them. 
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Tmuning In South AMon anil Its 
Drawbacks. 


By A. Lyle. 


i HAVE no doubt that to tlie observant man the thought must have often 
occurred: Why is it that there are few tanneries in South Africa cap- 
able of supplying the general requirements of the country, for, outside of 
the Cape Colony, tanneries, up to a year ago, were conspicuous by tlieir 
iabaence: and what is the cause? I will endeavour to give what are, in my 
opinion, the ('hief causes for this want, and in expressing my opinions, 1 
may state that I am guided by experie^ice gained during the pavSt twenty- 
five years, both as a tanner and in the harness-making trade. Tann(*ries 
have been established in the C-ape Colony for a number of years, yet they 
are still unable to manuractine leather suitable for all requirements of 
harness and saddle work, and 1 arn eonfirb t tliat tfiey a re* suffering from 
‘Some of tbo troubles 1 wish to deal with, as it has been proved that they 
are still unable to ])ro(lu(e brother that would compare with second 
qrality English tanned. 

Some of the Drawbacks. 

In reciting some of the drawbacks that tanners have to (‘ontend 
with, 1 will coinmcnce with the raw materials. This, it must l.^e admitted, 
18 one of llu; mo^t important essentials of any industry, for unless the 
raw materials tliat are to be worked up are suitable, it cannot be ex- 
pected that a good article can be produced. Tlie tanners have all along 
found it a difFa'iilt matter to secure good hides; by tliis I mean hides 
from, well-grown bullocks, .iiid why? Because bullocks in South Africa 
are not reared for any other purpose than transport, consequently they 
are made to work very yoinig, and kept at work till too old for furtlier 
use, or die of disease. During the period that the animal is at work it 
has very often to go long spells without proper food, and, during tlie 
(severe winter months, is not able to get sufficient food to keep it in con- 
flition, consequently it becomes emaciated, and it naturally follows that 
4he hide mttst suffer, and cannot be properly developed, being, in most 
cases, heavy in one part and very thin in another. Another factor whicli 
causes a deal of annoyance to the tanner is the scars on the liides caused 
by the li^eavy whips, used to extremes by the native drivers throughout 
South Africa. Were the effect of this method of punisliiug oxen better 
(understood — that it depreciated the value of the hide to say nothing of 
its crueltyf — I feel sure that some better method would be adopted. 
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1XOJ8CIUM1MATK BRANDING. 

'riie next faetur to which 1 wish to refer is the iudiBcriiniaate brand' 
of cattle, and in this I feel that all those interested in the question will 
a^xvuo vvitli mo, and 1 am sure that some other method could be adopted 
that would lx? more Serviceable, and, at the same time not so cruel and 
damaging to the hide. I have often come across hides with brands 
quite a foot square, and it is needless to state that such hides are gener- 
aJiv useless for leal her. It often happens that the brand is placed on 
the rump of the bullock, and as this pari of the hide is best, it will be 
rtwliiy understood tiiat hides so branded are not of so high a value as 
tliose unbranded. Could not some method of branding on the horn or 
ear-marking be adopted? With regard to the ear-marking of cattle, I 
have been shown a very ingenious device, whereby cattle can be so marked 
t\ith very little trouble and little liurt. I trust this system will be takcui 
up by the Governments of the various Colonies, with a view to its adop- 
tion. Wiien the farmers of Hoiith Africa realise the necessity of raising 
feattie for the value of the beef and hide, then we can rest assured the* 
tanner will, in a great measure, be able to produce a better article. 

Flaying and Drying. 

Another factor vdiicli gives tanners just cause for complaint, and 
which I feel safe in saying involves a loss of hundreds of pounds per 
annum, is the careless flaying o'f the hides. Butchers, as well as farmers, 
should make a sjjecial not of this. So far as 1 can gatlier Natives are 
used solely for tliis work, and they have not the least idea as to the 
damage they are causing wdien making large gashes in the liidcs they are 
flaying. T am led to understaml that this matter was taken up in Aus- 
tralia, with the result tliat the Government appointed inspectors, and 
tines ueie inflicted for each cut found on each hide. 1 trust my remarks 
on this subject will be taken seriously by those concerned. 

There is anotlier question, which to my mind could be easily recti- 
fiid, tliat is tlic method of drying hides. The usual method adopted by 
the larmers atid (Tiuntry Initchers is to lay the liide out in ilio sun to dry, 
lernaining out all ivoathera till ready to be packed aw’ay. 1 would point 
out that should rain come on while the hides are out drying they are not ^ 
taken in, and the result is that a certain amount of rain-water is collected 
in the hide, and wlien the sun appears this water is absorbed, causing dam- 
age to the hide. I would suggest that all hides or skins, after being: 
flayed, be laid out in a slied, and a light sprinkling of coarse salt be- 
throw'll over the flesh side, and allowed to remain for, say, a day or two, 
then hung over beams in a shed to dry. By this method, I can assure all’ 
concerned, they would reap an advanta^. 

Now to c(me to the question of water for tanning purposes. Some' 
Imvc the idea that any water will do. This is a great mistake, as water,. 
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tliougb jmre to look at, may lie highly charged with organic matter, aind. 
is then altogether un>uitablfc lor tanning purposes. Water that has the 
slightest taint ot iron is aho most unsuitable, and should water of thia- 
closrriptioii he used it will be impossible to produce leather of a good 
Ciiluiir without the use of a chemical. 

(URELKSSNKSS in TAXiVJNG. 

The chief reastn why tanners have not been successful in South 
Afiica is the fact that they are over anxious to sell their productions, not 
caring whether they be good, bad, or indifferent. We shall agree that if 
ojie expects to make a success of any industry, tliere are certain ends tliat 
must be attained, and when oucc attained must be maintained. The first 
is quality. Many people liave an idea that an industry has only to be 
started, and suet css is assured. But 1 fear many have found this to be a 
fuliacy, brcaiiso the public is not prepared to support any industry that 
cannot supply an article near or equal to the imported, even should the 
tost he a (rifie less. 

Many have tiie idea that the old method of tanning, wherein it was 
considtM’ed necessary that certain hides should take twelve months to 
undergo the process o ftanning, is the best. I must admit that when 
I liaM‘ used leather that lias been tanned by this process 1 have found it 
to he of far better quaiit; than that tanned in a shorter period. I refer 
inirtieularly to leather for harness-making and sole leather; lighter 
leathers, naturally, do not require such a lengthy process as I have men- 
tioned. The longer the period that hides ave allowed to remain in the 
tan liquor the lietter the results, yet some tanners expect to \m\o leather 
suitable for haTiiess-making after three or four months. Natarally the 
leather is unsatisfactory, and cannot give satisfaction, either to the man 
wlio works it into liarness or the man who has to use the made up article. 

1 i^hould point out that the action of the tannic acid is to strengthen the 
filires of the h.ide, and the longer it remains in the tan the greater the 
iSirengtii, at the same time adding to its pliability in the currying process. 
It is important that the materials to-be used be pure and of good quality, 
and I strongly condemn the forcing process used by the tanners. The 
'gj'eatest care should be exercised in providing proper ventilation in the 
drying-rooms. Unfortunately this has not been considered in the many 
1:rinnerie8 T have seen, anv shed that has a roof over it sufficing for the 
purpose. Can we wonder, then, that tanning has not been the success 
it should? 

I have often been asked whether it would be possible to manufac- 
ture all the various materials required in the making of boots and shoes 
Sn South Africa. I fear that to this I must give an answer in the nega- 
tive. Climatic conditions alone render it impossible, besides which some 
of the finer leathers that are used in the manufacture of boots are peculiar 
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■rip the countiy in wMoh they are made: Yet for tilie graeral pnrposes of 
' this oonntry suitable leather can be turned out, and 1 have seen very 
l^ood qualify leather supplied from one of the Cape tanneries. The 
ihrouble is, that so far as I can feam), the sui^l}) is not equal to the 
demand. 

The amount of leather that is mow being imported into South Africa 
nmounts to many thousands of pounds, and tlie Australivas are supplying 
. a very large proportion of this amount, but in Australia cattle are reared 
almost solely for the beef and the hide, and were it possible for the 
tanners in South .Vfrica to procure hides equal to the .\u8tralian, we 
•could hold our own against that country. 

I trust that should I have had occasion to give some hard knocks, 
■ithey will be taken in the spirit in which they are meant. I have but one 
object in view, that being an endeavour to get all concerned to do their 
utmost towards improving the condition of the cattle, arid to influence 
the butchers to take greater care in the flaying. 


Keep a small box of wood ashes oi charcoal where the hogs can get 
at it. It will do wonders 'toward keeping them healthy and their diges- 
tions strong. A little attention to matters of this kind will result in a 
more thrifty growth and quicker fattening. 

A cement milk tank is the latest use to which cement has been put. 
ilt can be built hi one corner of the cellar or milk-house. The water will 
remain cool much longer in it than in the old-fashioned wood tank, and 
it w'ill be impossible for germs to hide in the pores. 

For concrete floors, mix thoroughly with water three parts of sand 
to one of cement, add five times the bulk of cement in fine stone, and 
mix again. After spreading, tamp with a base ten inches square until 
-the water appears on the surface. Smooth the surface and let dry for 
rfive days. 


The best cow, regardless of her type or conformation, is the one 
that produces the most butter fat from % given amount of food without 
improving her vital forces. 


The dairy farm is universally considered the most prosperous farm. 
3ut the dairy farmer can not realise the fullest extent of prosperity 
unless he makes good use of the by-products. 
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BoimnlomI Anmlymes of Void Horhrngom 

By fJ. Fihuek, Biologist, (’kdaua. 


I. 

Repot t upon the Botanical Analt/sis of ike Vetd Herbage ^ from 
virgin land on the Raihrag side at IVinkle Spruitj made during 
March^ 1910, 


The manner of procedure was tlie same as that ado})ted in the analysis 
of tlie veld herbage in the Dairy paddock at C-edara. Nine s<|nare 
feet were taken, each square foot being separate from the others, and 
each as thoroughly representative of the herbage as possible. The 
vegetation was entirely removed from each sepaiate square foot, and the 
different species of grasses, etc., were separated. Owing, to the fact that 
there was no chemical balance available the different species were par- 
celled up and the weighings have been done here at (Jedara. 

The herbage will, therefore, be somewhat drier than that from wdiich 
I made the former analysis, but this will not affect the percentages of 
the various species. The only difference will he noted in the total weight 
of lierbage calculated from one acre. 

Tim details of the investigation arc as follows, : — 

No. 1. — Area taken, i sq. fool. Total weig^ht of herbage, 79*9 grams, made up as 
follows : — 

Andropogon schirensis, 11*51 gr*'Hms. 

Andropogon hirtus, 15*3 grams. 

Andropogon ceresiaeformis, 10*75 grams. 

Aristiila junciformis, 14*7-2 grams. 

Undetermined gramineous herbage, 24 03 grams. 

Leguminous plant sp. ? 5*59. 


No. 2. — Area, i sq. fool. Total weight of herbage, 66*62 grams, constituted 
thus ; 

Aristida junciforiiiis, 2677 grams. 

Panicurn iaevifolium, I 'o grams. 

Panicum sp., 1*85 grams. 

Andropogon nardus, 5*58 grams. 

Andropogon ceresiaeJorniis, 9*01 grams. 

Andropogon schirensis, *80 grams. 

Undetermined grams herbage, i8‘i grams. 

Leguminous plants sp., *97 grams. 

Helichrysum sp., 1*29 grams. 

Lobelia sp. , *85 grams. 

Miscellaneous plants, *40 grams. 


No. 3.- Area, i sq. foot. Total weight of herbage, 89*94 grams, made up ot : — 

Andropogon ceresiaeformis, 975 gramvS. 

Andropogon schirensis, 39*05 grams. 

Andropogon hirtus, 5*81 grams. 
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Andrqpogon auctus, 2*20 grams. 

Paspaium scrobicuiatum, *97 grams. 

Panicum laevifoiium, grams. 

Aristida junciformis, 47b grams. 

Undetermined gramineous herbage, 16*50 grams. 
Leguminous plants sp., ‘62. 

Helichr^^um sp., 2 66 grams. 

Miscellaneous plants, *51 grams^ 


No. 4. — This sample was taken from the veld at the back of the Experimenl Farm 
Winkle Spruit, and was rather old for proper examination. Total w'eight of herbage* 
36*45 grams :~ 

Anthisteria imberbis, 11*22 grams. 

Aristida junciformis, 14*75 grams. 

Scripus sp , 1.26 grams. 

Undetermined gramineous herbage, 9*22 grams. 


No. 5, — Area, r sq. loot. Total weight of herbage, 52*48, as follow.s : — 

Andropogon ceresiaefonnis, 6 37 grams. 

Andropogon schirensis, 4*50 grams. 

Andropogon auctis, 3*16 grams. 

Aristida juncitormi.s, 1 3 *80 grams. 

Undetermined gramineous herbage, 15*38 grams. 

Firnbristylis sp., 5*32 grams. Identified by Mr. Medley Wood. 
Leguminous Indigofera sp., 2*85 grams. 

,, Undetermined, *38 grams. 

Miscellaneous plants, *72 grams. 


No. 6. - Area, i sq. foot. Total weight of herbage, 71*48 grams - 
Andropogon ceresiaeformis, 10*57 grams. 

Andropogon schirensis, 8'8o grams. 

Andropogon hirtu.s, 18*38 grams, 

Ari.stida junciformis, 1 2 *70 grams. 

Undetermined gramineous herbage, 16*75 

Firnbristylis sp., i**66 grams. Identified by Mr. Medley Wood. 
Leguminous plants — 

Indigofera sp., 1*31 grams. 

Leg. unknowm, 1*31 grams. 


No. 7. — I sq, foot. Total w'cight of herbage, 109*11 grams : — 

Andropogon hiitiis, 7*7 grams. 

Andropogon ceresiaeformis, 18*32 grams. 

Andropogon amplectens, 6*29 grams. 

Andropogon nardus, *79 grams. 

Andropogon schirensis, 17' 23 grams. 

Aristida junciformi.s, 35*95 grams. 

Undetermined gramineous shoots, 21*26 grams. 
Legumineous csesia sp., *67 gram.s. 

Miscellaneous plants, *9 grams. 


No. 8. — I sq. foot. Total weight of herbage, 88*39 grams^ as follows : — 
Andropogon ceresiaeformis, 8*46 grams. 

Andropogon amplectens, ii*32gratns. * 

Andropogon schirensis, i *25 u rams. 

Andropogon hirtus, 13 87 grams. 

Aristida junciformis, 25*68 grams. 

EragrostU major* 1*17 grams. 

Undetermined gramineous herbage, 25*51 grams. 

Miscellaneous plants, 1*13 grams. 
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No. 9. —Area, i sq. foot. Total weight of herbage, 79*12 grams : — 

Andropogon schtrensis, 7*55 gram.s. 

Andropogon ceresiaeformis, 14*07 grams. 

And'opogon amplectcns, 6*43 grams. 

Aristida junciformis, 13*22 grams. 

Undetermined gramineous herbage, 26*02 grams. 

Caree sp., 4*06 grams. 

Leguminous sp., 7*77 grams. 

The total weight of ihe herhage por acre would be — 

3 tons 4 cwt. o qrs. 3 Ib.s. 

The Gramineae constitute* 93*82 per cent, ot the total h«'rl>agt‘. 

The Leguminous plants constitute 3*18 ,, ,, ,, 

Miscellaneous plants constitute 3 ,, ,, 


Total ... 100 ,, ,, 

Of the total gramineous plants, the followiu ( arc the percentages of 
the various species : 


Aristida junciformis, 
Andropogon schirensis 
Andropogon ceresiaejformis 
Andropogon hirtus 
Andropogon ampicetens 
Anthistiria imberbis 
Panicum Imvifolium 


25*69 per cent. 

Andropogon nardus 

1 *00 

*4*35 

»» 

Andropogon auclus 

•84 

1381 

II 

Panicuin sp. 

•28 

9*34 

>1 

Eragrostis major 

•18 

3 -So 

II 

Paspalum scrtibiculatiim 

*5 

*•77 

II 

Undetermined grami- 

>*37 

»> 

neous herbage 

^7*34 


The Leguminous plants (‘onstitute only a small perjL^entfige of the 
natural veld, and only two d 'terminal genera were re])resented. Th(‘se 
were : — Indiyofeni and Cac&la. The other plants were not able to be 
identified. 


The family VomposUat were represented by the genus 
and the family Campannlaceai by the genus LoheJa ; the 
are represented by Scripus^ Caree, and Fimhristylis, 


IL 

Report upon the Rota meal Anahfsis of the Veld Jlerhape from tlu 
Farm ** Rhierfidalef^ Jlowick, on the ovvapafion ttf Mr, Geo. Ross 


The method of procedure was the same as that at (.-edara ami 
Winkle Spruit. 

The inrestigation was commenced on the Ifith of February, 18*10, 
On this date three separate .samples each from 1 sq. foot of land were 
taken, and the contents .separated. Owing to my being called away 
down to Winkle Spruit no further samples were taken till April 1st, 
1910, on which date six more samples were taken, thus making the same 
number of samples as taken from the veld at (•edaraand Winkle Spruit. 

The details of the investigation were as follows ; — 


No, I . — Area, i sq. foot. Total weight of herbage, 153*78 gram.s ; 
Trachypogor. polymorphous 21*17 grams 

Tristachya leucothrie 1*55 ,, 

Aaihi.stiria imberbis »3’i2 ,, 

Eragrostis chalcantha 8*3 ,, 

Harpechloa capensis 0*4 ,, 

Ufuletermiued gramineous herbage 86*75 »» 

Lalhyrus sp. 12*32 ,, 

Undetermined leguminous herbage 6*05 
Mtscellaneous plants, 4*12 grams. 


Graiiiineie. 


j Legun>inosa', 
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No. 2.— Area, i sq. foo^ Total weight of herbage, 149*69 grams 


Andropogon amplectens 
Tristachya leucolhrie 
Anthistiria imberbis 
•Eragrostis brizoides 
Undetermined gramineous herbage 


37*22 grams" 

77*>* »» 

12*07 ,, 

10*5 „ 


Gramineae 


Undetermined leguminous herbage 1*5 ,, J- Leguminosae. 

Miscellaneous plants, 3*19 grams. 


No. 3.— Area, 1 sq. foot. Total weight of herbage, 1 66 38 grams 


Andropogon amplectens 68 28 grams 

Tristachya leucothrie 57*^2 ,, 

Undetermined gramineous herbage 34*51 ,, 

Miscellaneous species, 5*77 grams. 


Graminea;. 


No. 4. — Area, i sq. foot. Total weight of herbage, 102*2 graiii.s : — 


Anthistiria iniVver is 
Andropogon hirtus 
Andropogon ainph'ctens 
Digitaria diagonalis 
Mycrochloa caffVa 
Undetermined gramineous herbage 


70*70 grams 

370 o 
11-56 M 
1*66 „ 

3*23 o 


Graminea:. 


No. 5. — Area, f sq. fool. Total weight of herbage, 129*76 grams ; — 


x\nthisiiria imberbis 
Andropogon nardus 
Andropogon hirtus 
Digitaria diagonalis 
T r i s l.ac h y a leucothrie 
Undetermined gramineous herbage 


937 grams'i 

10*4 M 

6*8 ,, L. 

(jrannnefe 

5 *9 »> 

73 o 

12*94 o J 


No, 6.— Area, i sq. foot. Total weight of herbage, 60*90 grams : — 


Anthistiria imberbis 
Andropogon hirtus 
Andropogon nardus 
Andropogon amplectens 
Undetermined gramineous herbage 


47*5 grains^ 

3 27 M I 

2*73 ,, -( Jiaminea'. 

2*21 ,, I 

3-62 ,, j 


Undetermined leguminous plants 


I '57 l-eguminosm. 


. No. 7. — Area, J sq. foot. Total weight of herbage, 100*28 grams^ 

Anthistiria imberbis 90’55 ) 

Eragrostis briz(»ides' ,, ! Gramincfe. 

Undetermined gramineous herbage 3*83 ,, j 


No. 8. — Area, i sq foot. Total W’cight oi herbage, 86' 12 grams ; — 

Anthistiria imbej-his 78*20 grams 1 ^ . 

Undetermined grfiniineous herbage 2*15 ,, j/ 

Undetermined legunnuous plants 5*77 ,, 


No. 


9. - Area, i sq. loot. Ttital weight of herbage, 133*30 grams : — 


Andropogon hirlus 
x\ntliisti in itub-.-rbis 
Set.nrifi sp. 

Mierochlut'i c*.;if]tra 

l.'ndet'Tminrd gramineous herbage 


55*15 jrrains. 
4^*22 ,, 

19*57 

i'll ,, 

9*-’4 


proba! ly imberbis 


Gra 
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The total weight of the herbage per acre would be — 5 tonss 2 cwt.- 
3 qrs. 17 lbs. This is less than I cwt. per acre more than from the veld 
at Cedara, but nearly 2 tons per acre more than that at Winkle Spruit. 

The Graminccs constitute 96*27 per cent, of the total herbage. The 
Leguminous plants constitute 2 51 per cent, of the total herbage ; whilst 
the Miscellaneous plants constitute 1*22 p<;r rent, of the natural herbage. 

Of the Gramineous plaiUs the following are the percentages of the 
various species : — 


Anihistiria imberbis 43*57 per cent. Eragrostis brizoides i *57 per cent. 

Tristachya leucothrie 13**^ ♦» Andropogon nardus 1*26 ,, 

Andropogon amplectens 10*69 ,, Eragrostis clialcantha '79 

Andropogon hi rtiis 7*34 ,, Microchloa caftVa ‘26 ,, 

Trachypogon polymorphous 2*03 ,, Harpechloa capensis *03 ,, 


Setaria sp. 1*87 ,, Undetermined jiramineae *577 »» 

Di^itau'ia diagonalis 1*60 ,, 

IHie Legiuninous plants arc fewer than was the case domi at 
Winkle Spruit, and the genera were, in ail cases except one, indeter- 
minate. 'I'lie iVlisccllaueous plants are also fewer than in the veld at 
Winkle Spruit. 

Thfi last six saiiqil ts were taken from what is termed blue grass 
veld, owing to the glaucous tint which the herbage presents. Mo-^t of 
this, liowever, was not made up of the true blue grass {Plydropogon 
hirtus), but, as a glance at the percentages will show, of another grass 
(Ayiihistiria imherhis), tlie leaves of W'liicli often present the same bluish 
tint as the well known bine grass. The grass Alhidiria imherbis, is the 
one A^ lllch was the most represented in the veld liere at C’edara. 


Pigs suffering from scours may be lielj)ed and many times cured by 
^feeding them a liltle boiled irulk in which has ])eoii phued a pint of 
■scorched flour to each gallon of the boiled milk. 


If you are after a profitable sow, better not pay so much attention to 
the number in the herd book as to good bone, good constitution, and l)ig 
litters. 


"NTo orchard will thrive on nndrained soil. Drains should he run 
between rows of trees of fifty feet ay)art. Put them down deep enough 
to prevent damage from frost. 

It is a mistake to feed all sizes of pigs together, espeeially wlien t1e^ 
smaller ones are to a disadvantage. 
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Top Working Fruit Troon. 


By 0. B. Whipple, 

Field TIorticuliurist, Grand Junction, Colorado. 


{^Continued from Page S76.) 


Choosino the Stubs. 

There is much tc be /gained the proper selection of stubs into 

whicli scions are to be set. A too common practice is to remove the 
whole top the first year and graft all the stubs. It is surprising that 
some good results come from such a practice. More often, liowever, tliis 
proves too much for ihe free and it fails even after the grafts liavo made 
a- good start. Tiiey may linger two or three years and then die from no 
other cause than tin severe cutting back, though the growers are prone 
to attribute it to some other afflirtion. The (‘iitting away of tlie greater 
part gf the top Heems to give good results and may even he advisable in 
top-working stone fruits. The pear will stand nm(di moic abuse in this 
respect than the apple. A far better ])lan, in all ea>^(‘s. to » iit away 
only (mnugh limbs to set scions for a good top. This will gem^rally be 
about half of tlu‘ Irte, as six stubs will, in most etises, provide fni* a good 
top. The working of more stubs re-ults in too dense a tf>p or necessitates 
jtheir remo\'al later. The remaining limbs may he shortened, but some 
foliage is needed to protect the stubs and trunk from sun-scald as well 
us io supply iioutishmerit. If the stul)s arc well chosen iho remaining 
limbs will do mucli to prolect. the young grafts from wind and es]>ecial]y 
from being brushed out by passing teams and orchai-d maclunerv. It is 
we!l to choose inside iiinhs f<.r grafting as they are best ]).roterted, but 
care must be taken not to contract the liead of tlie tree loo much, ft 
should be borne in mind that top-worked trees tend to grow upright, but 
it is a difficulty which may be largely overcome by judicious pruning. 

After tlie scions liave niade one yearns growth much of the r<Mnainirig 
top may be removed, but it should seldom all be removed from old trees 
befoj’e t^^e vS('cond year. If some stubs have met with accidents or have 
failed to start the scions, oi* if the shape of the tree or a scarcity of 
scaffold limbs has prevented a full top being placed the first spring, it 
may 1;e completed the second. 

While we sometimes see grafts doing nicely in stubs six inches in 
diameter, it is very doubtful whether such grafts will make a strong 
union or a long-lived tree. The wisdom of working limbs ov^er three 
inches in diameter is to be doubted.- In the choosing of stubs the grafter 
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should remember that large wounds properly made heal more readily 
than large stubs. Choose the smaller limbs for grafting even though the 
later removal of the top may necessitate the cutting of larger limbs lower 
down. It is Better to raise (he head of the tree than to work large stubs* 
The ideal time for grafting is just as the buds are beginning to swell. 
While scions may be set earlier, there is danger of their drying out be- 
fore a union is established. Should one care to prolong the season, it is 
bett'T to run late than to begin early. Some go through the orclmrd in 
winter and remove the tops of the stubs that are to be grafted, cutting 
thorn at least a foot above where the scions are to })e placed. This saves 
some time^ and by hauling the brush out before the grafts are set it 
paves some of them from being knocked out by careless men in removing 
it later. When ready to graft, the stub is recut fi'om a foot to eight inches 
lower. 

PKOTIX’TING TTIE BODY. 

Sintx the removal of any considerable part of the top often exposes 

body of llie tree to t(ie direci rays of the sun, it is well to wliite- 
wa'-ii tf)o trunk and main ]>ran(‘Jies. The whitewash reflects the rays of 
th(' sun, and by sueli an application many cases of sun-s(';ild may be 
av(u‘ded. A good whitewash Jiiav be prepared by using ojie pound of 
good (piicklime to each gallon of water. The addition of a pound of salt 
to each tliree galhiiis of llie wash tends to make it stick better. This can 
best I'.e applied with a s]’>ray puni]). A good coating can only be setaired 
with two apjdicalions/ the sreond to follow i\x soon as the first is dry. 

Sciox-Wooi). 

In this connection It is well to say a word about tno selection of 
sciott-wood for grafting. Idie man wiio \< interested in bis bearing 
orchard has early learned that the individual trees in tlie plantation 
show a great variation, esj?ecially In' productiveness, and very often in 
llie size, colour and quality of the fruit. Some of tl)is variation may be 
a( counted for in v.arious ways, bnl, after all, we are coming to believe 
that, environmental eoiiditions being equal, no two fixes are alike in 
ben ring liabits. It is a natural variaii('n. There are trees tliat never bear 
well and joions frr>m sucii treos will, no doubt, produce trees very much 
like them. In the selection of grafting wood, it is well to hear (his in 
mind. Mark your favourit'' trees and select scion-wood f rom tliein. 

The wood used should he one yt ar old, strong and well rnaiunnl l"d 
not overgrown. The hrmjnal shoots from trees tliat hav' mn'lc ;i 
of fi'om twelve to eighteen inches make excellent scions. The quesiion 
is often asked as to the n«e of watersproufs. The term watersprouts may 
mean d^Terent things to different people. By watersproufs we gfuierally 
mean rank ,e-rowth from advenfifions hnds: and sneh growth with imma- 
ture tips, weak Inuls far aparb and pithy centres make very poor scion 
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wood. Otherwis^e^ any new wood with well-developed buds, comparatively 
close together, may be used for scions. The statement sometimes made 
that watersprouts never produce fruit is erroneous. 

Scion-wood should be gathered in the autumn, preferably as soon as 
the leaves have fallen, and stored until spring. The object is not to 
avoid winter injury, as some think, but to keep the scions in a dormant 
condition. Few realise tliat buds complete the resting period early in the 
winter, and may, under favourable conditions, begin to swell before the 
winter is over. The object of keeping the scions dormant is to allow 
time for a partial union before the buds are started into growth by the 
warm days of the grafting season. Scions with buds well swollen often 
throw leaf surface before a sufficiently strong union has been made to 
support them. The result is the exhaustion of the stored-up food supply 
and moisture of the scion to a point which may cause its death. 

The scions may be stored in s<and in a cool corner of the cellar or 
buried out of doors. The main object is to keep them cool and moist and 
away from fluctuating temperatures. An excellent plan is to bury them 
on the north aide of a building or in some spot shaded most of the day. 
they need not be buried deep, from twelve to eighteen inches being 
sufficient in a well-shaded spot. 

Qkowikg TTfE Top. 

It would hardly seem wise to leave the subject of lop-working old 
trees without some comment on future treatment of the grafts. The 
stetting of the scions is only the first step in working over the tree. 
Should we stop here, a most miserable failure, or, at least, a poor top 
would be the result. Many a good catch is ruined by neglfjcting the 
priming the first two seasons. During the first season the grafts sliould 
make a very rank growth, and they will requm some pinching back to 
save thorn from becoming top-hea\y and consequently easily blown out. 
The common praetiec is to head-in the rapidly growing shoots when they 
liave attained a length of from eigldeen indies to two feet. Tliis forces 
branches from below, and if growth become.s too heavy these may need 
cutitng hack before the season is over. This pruning insures stockiness 
of tlie new growth and throws much of the energies of the top into a good 
union. The growth of suckers or watersprouts from the stock should not 
be allowed to any gj-eat extent. Should tlie stubs be exposed to the direct 
1-fiys of the sun it .is vrell to leave some of this growth, pinching it back 
to cause it to form a dense shade. Unless needed for protection it is well 
to rub the sprouts off as fast as they appear. 

The following spring the system of pruning should resemble very 
much that of pnming young trees. The growth of tlie grafts should be 
cut back to usually not over eighteen inches in length. They may be cut 
even shorter if the growth has not been satisfactory. If all three buds 
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thuve started from a scion, it is well to remove ill but one to avoid crowd- 
ling. As a rule the giowth from the lower bud will be the strongest and 
slionld be retained. Should the formation of the top allow it, a second 
growth may be left. If the grafts have been sot in near the head of the 
trees they will require some pruning in reference to spreading the top. 
The general tendency is for 1he top-worked tree to grow too compact. 
Out the grafts back to one of the strong outside branches started by the 
first pinching back, and it will give them a start in the riglit direction, 
"What shall we do where the scions start in the same stub? Should the 
stub be less than three inches in diameter one should be removed at this 
time. Kce^p tiie stronger, or if there should bo little differen(!e, the one 
best situat(‘d to h(ilp make a good top. (hit the other off close, even to 
removing a small (*orrer of the slump on ihal ^ido. the wound will heal 
better. Should ihe sluh or o^e; three inchos in diameter the eris some 
urgUTnent in favour of Ica-ving the extm graft another year. It will help 
callous o^■er the stub, and may he removed the following spring, leaving 
(EL (mr.panitively small wound. If left longer, or until the two grovv to- 
gejther, the result is a had crotch and sometimes a pressure wliich may 
actually split the stub. 

Subsequent pruning will consist in such cutting hack as will help 
form a sfockv .in«'^ loj). dhuy will demand Iho same atten- 

lion as young trees. Spaad the top by pruning to onisid(‘ l)uds or 
brandies and do not pay too much attention to ilie small wood. Some 
Off Die small branches may require enttiner out or clipping back, but, re- 
member, in it we have the start for ear\y fruiting wood. 

Tor- Working Young Treks. 

There is a growing ccnviction anmng the fruit-growers that better 
results may come from jdantirig vigorous young trees of some strong, 
growing kind to l»e later worked o-ver to the desired variety. In tJie 
opening lemarks on thi.'-’ subject, mention was made of tlie desirability of 
working weak-growing kind- on stronger root-systems, as well as top- 
working as a means of lessening loss from altardvs of root rots and woolly 
fiphis. Tlie ein1)ar7*assmen1 of growing the orchard to a bearing age only 
to find some of the trees not true to name may be avoided by this plan 
of starting the young orchard. Then every fruit-grower lias observed 
ihai few trees of the same Viiriety arc alike in hearing habit and character 
of fiuit. 1^0 doubt, many growers have some particular tree in I heir 
bearing orchard which is better than all others, thai is nearer their ideal. 
By choosing grafting wo n! froin this tree, a young orchaio may he grown 
as near like it as is possible. There are productive and unproductive 
trees in every orchard, and the careful selection of scions from prodne- 
;tive trees wdll avail much as a means of building nj) a fruitful orcliard. 

In top-working young trees it is a common practice to set tlie trees 
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where they are to grow, and, after the scaffold limbs are well formed, to** 
graft or bud into these the future top. Some Eastern men have advo- 
cated purchasing two-year-old trees in the fall (trees in which the head'* 
is already formed) to be grafted over indoors in December.* In the West,. 
,atKl especially on a large scale, this system would hardly seem practical. 
'The method of grafting in this case is whip-grafting. 

^ Orafttng. 

In grafting young tree.*^ in the field it is probably well to do it as 
earlv in tbe life of a tree as possible. As soon as a good strong frame- 
work can be secured the tree ready for top-wi rking. The small size of’ 
the sliihs make oleft-grafting diffieult and kerf-grafting almost out of the 
(|uostioii. Some growers, howevcT, report good success in cleft-grafting 
young trees after two .years’ gr< wth from a yearling whtp. In this case 
tAbe stubs must be bound with waxed cloth or other material to bold the 
scion firm]}", and then waxed as in clef t-graf ting larger stubs. 

Another style of grafting, known as wliip-grafting. is well adapted to 
working these small stubs of young trees. With this style of grafting it 
may be possible to set the scions after one year’s growth in tlie field, but 
it is doubiful whether mueb time will bo gained by such practice. 
scion should be as near the size of the stub as possible, if anything, a 
liitle smaller. Tbe cambium of tbe stock and scion is matched only on 
om^ side, paying no attention to tbe other. The joint should be well 
wraf)ped with waxed clotb, and, to bo doubly su.x all air is excluded, may 
be painted over with a warm wax. 

In grafting young trees it is a common practice to remove all of tbe 
top, placing scions in those arms one wishes to keep. It is always well 
to work a f(‘W extra stubs as accidents may befall soiru* of tlie sci.rns. 
The st'ason for top-grafting the young trees is the same as for old trees. 

top-working the old trees tends to hasten the bearing of the scions,, 
it is doubtful whether top- working young trees induces earlier fruit- 
fulness. 

BuDDfW. 

1biis is no dnnbt 11 k‘ simpbir method of putting a new top on young 
trees. AVhile the piofcess of budding is a little more delicate than that 
of irrnfting, the average man can, with a little practice, get very satis- 
Jactorv rosult-J. Buds sln iibl ]> * plaml as soon as the top is well formed, 
settling o'le fu* two in each scaffold limb that, is to be retained. Tlie buds 
are generally set from six to twelve inches from the main stem, depend- 
png on tlu' formation of the bead. Trees two years eld wIkmi {^ot may 
generally lie budded the following fall, and should yearling whips .make vi 
strong growth, the arms may be large enough to retauve buds in 

* Com'.sfjonds to Junt" in Naial. — ii'i:). 
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..September* I Any stem as large as a jcad-pencil may be budded quite 
easily. Arms in which buds fail to start may be grafted the following 
spring. SliouJd aims faiJ to appear in the proper place it is quite possible 
to s^upply tliCm by setting l>iids directly into the body of tlic young tree, 
(When the buds begin to pusJi into new growth they will requirci about 
the same care as young gratts. They will need some pincliing back to 
strengthen the stem and to overcome the lendeiu^y to become Top-heavy. 
With the possible exception of young trees budded in late spring, ail 
, growth from the original stock should be removed as fast as it appears. 

Buds may be set dining \hc month of »ltine [l)eceml)erj or early 
July [January], or in August [February] and September [Mardi].*^ 
For June [December] budding the bud-slicks are cut as soon as well 
/matured wood may be found, (lood firm wood with well developed buds 
may generally be cut from bearing trees in the latter part of June 
i[December]. As soon as buds set in June or July [December or 
January] unite with the .stock, tlie bandage is (uit and tlie [)art of tljc 
^^took a])ove the bud is removed. In spring-budding it is well to leave 
some of the new growth whicli springs from tlie arms below ihe hud. 
frbis takes the surplus sap and help nourish fix' roots until tlie huds are 
well started. Wood from buds set in the spring may not mature well in 
viour climate and is susceptible to winter injury during severe winters. 
(With (^arcdul watering it is possible to rriature tlie wood properly, but 
WhcK' ])raeticnh fall budding should be given the ]>reference. In ihe ease 
of peach trees, June [December] budding is preferred wliore attacks of 
twig borers often <1ostioy :n early s])riug huds set tlie previous fall. In 
the apple and pear it i.s probably more convenient to laid in the fall. 
jTlien, too, arms which are large enoug.h to bud in early spring were large 
Enough Ibe previous September [March], so one really gains rather than 
^loses time by budding in the fall. 

In fall budding ihe buds are taken from the current’s ycai’’s growtli. 
jBuds may be inserted in wood of one, two or three years’ growth. Tlie 
stiffness of the bark of the other wooci makes budding difficult. The 
'heavy bark not only makes ihe insertion of the bud difficult, but in dry- 
ing out it curls away from tlie bud exposing it to the air. The simplest 
form of budding is that known as Shield-budding or T-budding. The 
-position for the bud is chosen with reference to the prevailing wind, pro- 
tection ftom tlie Slinks rays, cr to best form the top of tlie tree. Tlie most 
•important factor should determine where the bnd should be placed. It 
is well to place the bud on the shady side of the stock, if possible. 
Should the locality he subject to strong prevailing winds, the hud should 
'Stand more wind if placed on the side of the stock toward the wind. A 

t About March in Natal. — E d. 

* Corresponding Natal months are shown in brackets — E d. 
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fr-shaped incision is made in the bark and the corners of the bark below 
the transverse cut raised to facilitate starting the bud. The bud is then 
cut from the bud-stick by starting the knife half an inch below the bud^*^ 
^cutting under and to about the same distance above the bud. This gives- 
a long bud which is . especially desirable in a diy climate. In cutting 
under the bud, tlie knife should be run deep enough to leave a smalt 
tehield of wood. Fig, 7 will show the various steps in the process of shield- 
biMding. A simpler method of lifting the bud, at least for the beginner, 
IS to start the knife before, and cut sharply into the wood to about 
one-third the diameter of the stick and then upward under the bud, mak- 
ing a tongue about an inch long. The knife is then run across the tongue 
half an inch above the bud, cutting through and lifting the bark at this* 
point. The bud is then grasped between the thumb and first finger and- 
lifted, leavini? the wood on the stick, as shown in the same figure. While 
4;l.e removal of the wood from under the bud is no particular advantage,, 
the method is simpler and gives the inexperienced budder a larger per 
cent, of good buds. TJie writer has lifted thousands of buds in tliis 
Itnanner with the best of success. It is difficult iio cut buds in this way 
from some varieties of cherrj^ and plum trees with thin bark, but it 
works well on the apple, pear, peach, apricot and the heavy-barked plum. 
^The bud is then slipped into place as shown in the figure and well 
wrapped with raffia or soft wrapping twine. About four wraps below and 
three above, so spaced as to close the whole opening, is sufficient. In 
wrapping, the common practice is to start below, and by crossing over 
%’ie first end and running the last end under, the bud is wrapped without 
a knot. The trying material is usually cut in the desired lengtlis before- 
hand, and if raffia is' used, it should be kept moist, as it ties better. 

If on healthy young wood, the buds will unite within ton days or* 
two weeks. Then the wrapping should be cut by drawing a knife across 
it on the side of the stock opposite the bud. Sliould the stock be making 
la slow growth, there need he no hurry about cutting the tie. The mly 
thing io be guarded against is that the wrap does not cut into the bark. 
(This pressure interferes with the flow of sap, and tends to throw the bud 
into premature growth; this often means a loss of the September 
‘[March] bud. The bud set iii August and September [Februaiy and 
March] should remain dormant over winter. The following spring, just 
las soon as the buds on the top, of the stock begin to push out, the original 
top of the stock is cut away. Should the stock be cut off too early in the 
spring, or too close, there is danger of the stub drying out to the injury 
of the bud. Some recommend the practice of leaving a longer stub tn 
which young growing shoot from the bud may be tied until it is well, 
established. This saves some buds from being blown out, but necessitates 
^ seebnd catting in mid-summer to allow the stub to heal over. 

We have said that buds for fall budding should be taken from the 
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current yearns growth* Tne common practice is to cut thu terminal 
growth from bearing tiees. The leaves are trimmed off at once, leaving 
a small part of the leaf-stalk to handle the bud by. Bud-sticks trimmea 
in this way may be stored in a cool, damp place and kept for some time 
without injury. The leaf-stalks, however, will loosen and drop off in 
many cases if stored over ten days. Of course, this does no harm, but 
some budders miss the little handle in inserting the bud. The first few buds 
at the base of the stick are generally poorly developed and should be dis- 
carded while those rear the tip are too immature to be used. As a rule 
not over half of the new growth cut in early September [March] will 
carry buds suitable for budding. The sticks should be carried in a damp 
cloth to avioid drying cut. 


An Tmukrishaiu.k Oardex Label. — Garden lovers will welcome a 
new, handy, and ingenious remedy for avoiding the trouble concerning 
name-tags and tallies of rose and fruit trees. The ordinary moans to this 
cud are far from satisfacU>ry, the greatest disadvantage being that the 
names become easily and quickly obliterated by the weather. With the 
new label, however, no sueh draw'backs are possible, inasmuch as the 
name is indelibly priiiled beneatli tlie glaze of a |mall tag of porcelain. 
The tally is ligld and substantial, capable of withstanding frosts, the 
glaze wnll not crack, and the imprint cannot possibly fade or become de- 
faced as it is burnt in. The tag is attached to the tree by a small piece 
of specially annealed ciluminjum wire, which is rust-proof, and will not 
cut the bark. One great advantage of the novelty is that the tally 
always clean, since it is w ashed by the rain, and will look as good as new 
after several years’ service. The names of over one thousand rose trees 
are .available on this type of label, and a wide variety of fruit names are 
also prepared. It can, moreover, be obtained in other forms for slipping 
into the open ground in pots. Another notable feature which should 
appreciably influence their widespread use is their inexpensivenesS;, 
especially when it is remembered that absolute durability is secured^ 
This hew label completely solves one of the greatest sources of annoy- 
ance to the gardener, be he professional or amateur. — World's Work, 
February. 
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OemBnt and Ganemta Fanaa Paaiam 

By H. M. Bainek and H. B. Bonebriqht.* 


Continued from poye SSo, 


Eeiotorcement. 

Cement and concrete work has the property of resisting great cmsh- 
iijg stresses, but when subjected to tensile stress, the best of it breaks 
very easily. 

For this reason it becomes necessary to put some material possessing 
great tensile strength into the post, in order that the full crushing 
strength of tli,e cement or concrete may be utilised. Iron is the most 
satisfactory material from which to make the reinforcement. 

The reinforcement should be placed in the post as near tJie corner 
las possible. This places it as far as possible from the neutral axis, thus 
giving it the greatest advantage in strengthening the post. In order that 
the reinforceinents may he properly held and protected by the cement, 
lit is a good plan to place it from f to f inch in from each side. This 
insures a good, firm grip of the cement npon the reinforcement. 

The material used for reinforcement should be strong, light, and 
rough enough to permit the mixture to get a firm grip upon it. It wshould 
be very rigid, with little or no tendency to spring or stretch. 

A great many special reinforcements are now being made, but the 
farmer should see to it that the reinforcement wJiich he is to use is reli- 
able, rigid, and easily secured. 

The experiment showed that ordinary iron or steel wire was cheapest, 
strongest and easiest to procure. In order to provide a means by which 
the cement may cling firmly to the wire, it is best to twist two small 
wires together instead of using one large one. 

If the twisted wire can be bought, cut to the right length and packed 
4n bundles in the same way as bailing wire, it is best to procure it in this 
way. In case the twisted wire comes in rolls, it becomes necessary to 
straighten each piece before it can be used. In this case, it is best to 
purchase common smooth wire of the desired size and twist it on the 
farm. The twisting is easily done by tieing one end of each wire to the 
opposite spoke of the fly wheel of some machine; a com sheller or hand 
cider mill will serve the purpose vary well. By tieing the other end of 
the wires to a weight which may drag upon the ground, from 100 to 200 
feet of wire may be twisted in a very few minutes. 

♦ Experts in Farm Mechanics, Colorado Ag-ricultura College, U.S.A. 
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In case a small engine is available the twisting becomes still easier. 
The advantage of the home twisted wire over twisted wire which is 
bouglit in rolls, lies in the fact that the former is stright at the end of 
the twisting process, while the later is bent and must be straightened. 

The cutting of the wire is best accomplished as follows: — Set a cold 
chisel (with the edge up) in a low, rough bench, and at a, distance exactly 
equal to the length of the reinforcement wire from the edge of the chisel, 
nail a blocjk to tlie bench. Take a light liammer in the right hand and 
.seize the twisted wdre with the left. Then drag the wire over the chisel 
until tfie end of it strikes the block, when a light blow directly over the 
chisel easily cuts the wire. The piece which is cut oil is now laid to om? 
(Side and the end of the main wire is drawn to the block and another 
piece cut off. 

Spec i al Keinporcement. 

Some have suggested that a piece of wood be placed in the centre of 
the post as a leinforcemeiit. This must be consideied a failure, as tiie 
wood shrinks and expands liv differences in moisture conditions. When it 
absorbs water, it is likely to swell and burst the post, and again when it 
dries il will skrink away from the cement. 

(Jas pipe lias also Ihmui suggested as one of the best materials to use 
as a rc'inforcomcnt. In ease ]>lenty of strong second-hand pipe is at hand, 
this may be true. As the pipe is placed in the centre of the post, it is not 
in position to act to tht' best advantage as a reinforcement, and for this 
reason il should be strong enough to withstand almost all the strain. New 
pipe would make the })osts altogether too expensive. 

(Jrimped wiie is also elaimed by some to be supeidor to that which 
has b en twisted, but as the ]nill comes upon the wire there is a tendency 
to straighten the crimps. Wlien the wires happen to be near the surface, 
there is gre ,t danger of the post being split l)y this straightening process. 

Hand iron and strap iron are also being used as reinforcement. Iji 
case the mixture has a good chance to get a grip on the iron, it will 
pro]>ably prove satisfactory, hut unless the iron is loughened there is a 
danger of it slipping. 

For very laige posts, the twisted steel rods will prove as satisfactory 
as twisted wire. Smooth rods or smooth wire slip. 

Curing the Posts. 

In order for the cement to be( ome thoroughly cured or ^^set,” water 
mulst be supplied to aid in the action. This action goes on for a long 
time, some authorities estimating the total period at from 15 to 20 years. 
•For the first thirty days the cement should be kept wet if the best re- 
eults are to be expected. This means that the posts must be kept wet, 
and the question arises, what is the best system of keeping them in this 
condition ? 
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The answer is a simple one. The most favourable conditions for 
conserving the moisture consists in curing the posts in a shed where the 
wind does not strike them. Under these conditions neither the sun’s raya 
nor the wind have a chance to dry out the posts too rapidly. The only 
thing that now remains is to keep the posts in a wet condition. 

After the posts are placed in an upright position in the curing fihed^ 
as described in ^^Handling the Posts,” sprinkle them thoroughly every day* 
This may be done either by a hose and nozzle in connection with some 
form of pressure supply tank or by means of a garden sprinkler. In the 
latter case provision must be made so that the person doing the work may 
walk upon some structure above the tops of the posts. 

The posts should be thoroughly .‘sprinkled every day for at least 
thirty days. Handling oi Posts. 

In removing the posts from the molds great care must be taken not 
to allow the posts to sag or crack. A post may be cracked in handling 
and still be fit for service, but it cannot be considered to be as valuable 
as an uncracked one. 

There are two general methods of removing the posts from the molds.. 

The first method consists of laying the molds with the posts in them 
on a level bed of soft sand. The mold is then turned upside down and 
the post allowed to settle into' the sand. The mold is next removed and 
the post allowed to lay undisturbed for several days. When the post is 
sufficiently strong it is placed in an upright position to be cured. While 
this method requires more space it is perhaps a little better for the I'osts 
than the second method. 

The second method consists in removing the posts from the molds 
while in an upright position. The post is then allowed to lean against 
a wall or some other support. Thus only one handling is necessary. 
Care should be taken to have the bottom of the post close to the wall, as 
it is very likely to break if not kept very nearly in an upright position. 

After the posts are cured and ready to set they should be moved 
from the curing slied and hauled to the fence lino in a wagon having a 
strong, rigid bed. The bottom of the bed should be covered with a layer 
of straw to prevent breakage. Not more than three to four layers of posts 
ahould be placed in the wagon, depending upon road conditions. It 
must be remembered that a five-inch post weighs 100 pounds or more. 
When this is considered, we see how easy it is to load a wagon and also 
how sufficient weight may be placed on the posts in the lower layer to 
cause them to break. 

In handling and setting care must be taken not to drop the posts. 
The weight of the post places unnecessary stress upon the different parts, 
and in case it is dropped there is great danger of it being cracked or 
destroyed. . , 
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A careless workman can easily do more damage to the posts than hiS' 
services are worth. WinE Fasteners. 

In case of the wood post the method of fastening the wire consists- 
of simply stapling the wire to it. In order to fasten a wire to a cement 
or concrete post a different system must be used. 

With the ordinary wood staple in mind, one inventor has designed- 
tt small cast iron socket or staple holder which is placed where it is 
desired in the face of the post before the cement has hardened. When- 
the post is set in the ground, the wire is fastened to it by simply driving 
an ordinary staple into tlie socket. The staples pull out much easier than 
they do frojn the wood post. The jar of driving in the staples tends to 
split and crush tlie post at the point where the cast staple holder is placed. 
Moreover, Ihe eost of the staples and holders adds greatly to the expense^ 
of the post. 

Anothej* system consists of two staples which have the prongs bent, 
to the side. The staples are plaeed about one-quarter inch apart, witlv 
tlie prongs projecting to the side. The line wire is placed between the 
two staples and a nail or piece of wire is driven down through the staples, 
outside of the line wire. As the tips of the staple touch the reinforce- 
meni- wires, direct electric connections are established between the line 
wire and tlie ground at the bottom of the post. This, it is claimed by 
the patentee, insures the user against loss of stock by lightning. The. 
system is called the ^^Dnuble Staple.” 

A ^^single staple” may also be used, but the wire is fastened to the 
staple by a small ^^cold shut link,” or wire ring. The latter system is- 
not a very strong method of fastening, owing to the ease with which the 
cold shut links open. 

Perhaps the most common method of fastening wires to cement or 
concrete posts consists of tieing in the line wire to the post by means of 
a piece of smaller wire called a ^‘tie wire” (usually No. 14 or No. 15 
wire). The single tie consists of wrapping one end of the tie wire three 
or four times around the line wire, then passing the long end through: 
a hole in the post and bringing it around to the face of the post where it 
is also wrapped around the line wire. 

The tie around post is much the same as the single tie, except that 
the tie wire passes around the post instead of through the hole. Neither 
the single tie or the tie around post are very strong unless the tips of the 
tie wire are hooked over the body of the tie wire after the wraps have 
been made. This is known as the ^^special tie.” 

The strongest and perhaps the most satisfactory system of tieing in 
the wire is the *T)ouble tie.’’ The tie wire is bent into the form of a 
long staple, straddled over the line wire and both ends passed through a 
hole in the post. One end is brought to either side and wrapped about 
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the line wire at the face of the post This system insures a solid fasten- 
ing and is equal in str^igth to any ordinary wood post fastening. 

Taper of Posts. 

The holes in the posts are formed by No*. 6 wires being placed in the 
post while it is soft. These wires are called ^‘Tie Hole Fins.” They 
are removed from the poured post after the cement has set for 24 hours. 
The pins are removed from the tamped posts inimediataely before the 
molds are removed. 

To obtain the maximum strength with the least amount of material, 
the cement post must be so shaped as to have its greatest sirengtli at the 
ground line. 

While it is easy to make a post wfiich tapers from the bottom to the 
top it requires somewhat iiiore material than is necessary and it is smaller 
at the ground line than at the base. Thus the gradual taper not only 
•uses more material than is necessary, but it reduces tJie strength at the 
place where it is most needed. 

By making the post of uniform size from the base to the ground line, 
jno material is wasted. The post may then be tapered from the ground 
line to the top. 

Many of the posts which are being made now taper only one-half 
inch on each side from the base to the top. It has been found that in a 
5-inch post which projects 4 feet above the ground, a taper of one inch on 
'each side from the ground line to the top insures almost equal strength 
throughout. This design gives more strength with less material than 
those with the continuous taper. 


. Stock Inspectors. — The following have been appointed Stock In- 
spectors for the Colony witli effect in eacli case f rom the date specified ; — 
W. II. Harber (from 15th November, 1909) ; Edward Boast (acting, for 
New Hanover Division, from 26ih March, 1910) ; J. Badford (from 1st 
April, 1910) ; M. J. W. Ebersohn (assistant, for Nkandhla Division, from 
4th April, 1910) ; C. J. King (assistant, for Ward 4 of the Lion^s Eiver 
Division, from 12th April, 1910) ; 'A. J. Swales (acting, for Inanda, 
Lower Tugela, and Mapumulo Divisions, from 13th April) ; G. H. H. 
Doventry (assistant, for Bergville Division, from 1st May) ; G. E. Mur- 
'dock, L. Havemann, and Tol Nel (from date of assuming duty). 
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JREPOliT OF THE PKOCEEDJNGS. 


FULL TEXT OF RESOLUTIONS PASSED. 


A iiiiPOin: of the proceedings of the Maize Coufercnce held at Bloemfon- 
tein in January lias just been issued by the O.iM'. Dc'partnumt of Agri- 
<;ulture: and as tlie telegraphic reports which appi'a red in tiie daily press 
at the time of tlie ( -(uiference were necessarily meagre, we puldish below 
the t<?xt of ihe resolutions actually passed by tho (^mfelonc.e as well as 
such pr)rtions of the discuiFsions upum tliose resolutions as are likely to 
pi’ove of interest, to Ihe general reader. The discussion that took place 
on the first of llu'sc' r<‘soliitir>ns on the production and liarvesting of 
mealies for ('XjiorU bed \arieties to grow, grading on the farm, etc., was 
particularly interesting, and in this ease we reproduce it in full as we 
think there an- many matters touched upon in it which will prove of 
interesj to MK^alie-growers all over the country. 

The ( inference was lield on the 18th and 19tli January ; and the 
various (hdonies were rejiresented by the following delegates: — 

Hail way Kepn^scii laf ires , — Sir Tii<mias Trict*, (ienerai Manager, 
ChS.A.H. : Messrs. A. J. liobb. Assistant Ueneral Manager, (hti.l?,. ; W. 
Binns, J. :\lc(h)nnachie, District Tralljc Superintendent, .N.G.K.; 

John ]iainni<*, Durban Haibour Captain: W. J. K. Skillieorn, N.d.E., 
(ImuMal Managei V OHiuc : S. Smuiva. (hF.L.M. : D. AVatson, C.S.A.H., 
and S. O tile, C.S.A.H. 

Cliaiubi’rs o/ t Mosrs. A. Keeling, Johannesburg; A. 
Lewis, least Lniidnii : M. AV. I lay no,* Durban : K. S]>illuins, Capetown; 
Ceo. TToIxmi, Ibnuiolaml ; W. Rhrlicli, B>bamirnnt( in ; C. F. Kayscr, Po»'t 
’Elizabeili ; 11. Ihiffcl, 0.1h(h Chamber of Commoree. 

Shipping ]nterr>ii '<. — L. MaeLeaii, Vnion-Castlc Line : Oito Siedle, 
(Natal Diieci IJne, Durban: A. IT. Bennie, Xaui : AV. Alacfarlane, Cnion- 
Oastle Line, Durban. 

Department af Ayrlenlf are. — AA^ J. Palmer, Director of Acn'iculture, 
Bloom f(U)teie ; M. J. Jouberi, Bloemfontein : B. Fnsliu, Pretoria : B. Still- 
ing- A ride 'son, Co-o]>(‘!ah‘\c F.vpmf. Transvaal: J. Bnrtf-Davy. Covern- 
rn.ent Bntani'd:, Transvaal : B. W. Thornton, Capetown. 

Prodneers. — Messrs. TT. A. Light, Natal: J. Moon, Natal ; IT. Stan- 
ley, Mh'poner : AATn. A. Melinren, Ycreeniging : T. B. de la nar]>e. Black- 
woods. kMurIed>nr»>’ : J. Pierre. TTeilbron. 

Official nrnders!..---T. A. AA^('stl>rook. Durban: P. Tb'se ] niu's. Capo- 
towm : C. K t fr>urc?:co Marqucij. 
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Upon the motion of the Director of Agriculture, O.H.C., it was 
.-agreed that Sir Thomas Price should take the chair. 

The Conference was opened by the Minister of Agriculture for the 
Orange Eiver Colony, General De Wet, who delivered an interesting 
address. After welcoming the delegates, General De Wet said that the 
question of export, not only of maize, but of any kind of grain they might 
eventually export, was of the utmost importance to South Africa. They 
all knew many difficulties stood in the way of export of maize, and the 
.greater obstacles were experienced at the Coast when maize arrived from 
up-country in a wet condition. Many difficult^s arose with regard to the 
•epeedy shipment at the Coast and the shipping freight to Europe. There 
were representatives at the Conference from all Colonies, and they would 
be able to gi^e the Government a lead and suggest liow to arrive at the 
.most satisfactory arrangement with regard to shipping freights. He 
spoke on behalf of the Governments of South Africa wlien he said that 
there was a desire to have their maize exported by no otlier lines than 
b}^ the English ones. (Hear, hear.) But if his best friend would not 
meet him he would be obliged to go to the next best one. He hop^^.d 
that the day was near when they could arrive at some arrangement with 
the shipping companies which would he satisfactory for the wliole future. 
Another burning point was the exportation of wet maize. II(‘ would 
remind them in this respect that, just as there were irresponsible farmers, 
»so there were also irresponsible merchants, and especially the smaller 
traders and speculators in the country districts who went around to buy 
up maize. The regulations with regard to export should be so stringent 
that if a man had once sent wet maize to the Coast he would never do 
flo again. He was not afraid that strict regulations would harm the 
export trade. His idea was that they must not only 
Confiscate Wet Maize. 

but also impose fines on the senders. 

Proceeding, General De Wet said he was glad that the new methods 
empjloyed in other countries w'ere beginning to take root in this country 
and wore going ahead rapidly. The experiments taking place close to 
Bloemfontein, in one of the driest districts, showed that South Africa 
'could produce an enormous quantity of maize. He thought the Con- 
ference had not been called together one moment too early in order to 
make the best arrangements for the exportation of maize. He wished 
them all success in the important work before them. The various Gov- 
rTnments would, as far as was in their power, give the resolutions of the 
Conference their earnest consideration. (Loud applause.) 

The Chairman (Sir Thomas Price) followed with a few remarks; 
and the Conference then proceeded to business. 

The firs^ - to be discussed was the question of. the ' ; 
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Production and Harvesting oe Maize for Extort, 
best varieties to grow, grading on the farm, etc. 

Mr. M. Joubert (Bloemfontein), introducing the subject, said that 
tthe most important point for the producers was the sowing of pure seed. 
^The Agricultural Departments should be the centres from which pure 
seeds were distributed. Sometimes it happened that the farmers did not 
Always get value for their money from the merchants. Cultivation w^as 
another important question in th^ production of maize, and early plough- 
ing was essential. Farmers did not always discriminate between the 
different sorts of maize, and up till now many merchants had not done 
eio. The sooner the merchants and the farmers came to some understand- 
ing the betctr it would be for both of them. 

Mr. fJ. Moon (Natal) could not agree with Mr. Joubert. The 
graders had never complained about the quality of the maize itself. The 
chief i^oint to be discussed was the production of maize, and it rested 
entirely with the farmer what kind of mealies he grew. The farmer had 
to find out for himself which variety was best suited for his district. 
He rmist be educated to produce a good, clean, separate kind of maize 
and not to grow mixed colours. 

The Cliairman pointed out that first of all they l:ad to arrive at a 
resolution abtiut the best kind of grain. It was their purpose to induce* 
i|bhe production of such grains which would command the best prices, and 
which at the same time combined those characteristics which were most 
required in the market they had to supply. 

Mr. J. B. do la Ilarpe (Fouriesburg) said that the earlier farmers 
could plougli the better it v ould be, but as a rule they bad no early rains. 
•Tdiey would not get the farmers to grade the varieties on the farm before 
railing, but they would induce them to grow separate kinds. There was 
«o many difftu'ent conditions and ciicumstanccs of clime and soil that it 
was impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule. It was far hotter to 
leiavft it to the farmer to select the variety which was most suitable to his 
particular conditions. 

Mr. B. Enslin (Pretoria) said they could not go into details with 
regard to production and the selection of varieties of maize, because the 
climales were too different in the various Colonies. The farmer must 
ctndeavour to supply those varieties most wanted by the European market, 
4)ut they should grow as few varieties as possible. The Agricultural 
^Departments should send round men to educate the farmers and show 
them which varieties wore most in demand, and assist them in selecting 
the particular kind which was likely to give the best yield under the par- 
ticular circumstances. 

Mr. A. Ijewis (East London) said that the merchants were quite cap- 
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able of supplying the fannors with the seed they required^ and he opposed 
the idea that the Agricultural Departments should distribute seeds. 

Mr. H. Stanley (Wepener) thought that this Conference should 
recommend farmers to sow maize by drill and not by hand. 

Mr. J. Pierce (Heilbron) agreed that the farmers should bo en- 
couraged to sow with drills and improve their methods of cultivation. 
^’With leirard to varieties, ho thought that the Hickory King was one of 
‘tlie most productive in the northern districts, but it had to be put in 
early. The white and yellow Cargo were also very good yielders. It 
was not desirable, however, to specialise, and what was suitable for one 
part of South Africa did not suit another. His experience was that any 
-godo and .sound maize would find a ready market. 

Mr. K. Spilhaus ((Capetown) said tl)at white flat maize had com- 
manded, as a rule, the best price in the European markets, but on the 
other hand, yellow round maize was worth more on the Australian market, 
than white flat. Therefore the market prices often fliuduated, and the 
'demand for the various qualifies was continually changing, according {o 
the country buying. Mr. Spilhaus further stated that Basuto mixed 
fetched a higher price in the European market at the commencernont of 
the season than round yellows. 

Mr. J. Bu rtf -Davy (l^-gtoria) held that the farmer should grow ilie 
variety which gave the lieaviest yield in his district. Prom the fanners’ 
point of vi('w it was the best to stick to one colour. The Transvaal 
Agricultural Department was constantly bringing in new blood; its ob- 
ject was to get earlier mafuring varieties and good yielders. Tlu* Trans- 
vaal Covernnumt jiad rc^cenily imported twinity-five new varielies and 
they were now experiment iiig with these. Tlie longer a variety was 
grown; in a certain district the better it acclimatised and the better the 
results obtained. 

Mr. A¥. J. ]^allner (Director of Agriculture, Bloemfontein) pointed 
out tliat in the past the farmers had produced for local consumption and 
all they had to do was to grow good, sound maize. Kow, however, they 
bad to cater for the European market, and bad to look to the taste of' 
the oversea consumer. Henceforth they had to cater for a critical set of 
buyers and so compete with the American producers. The great diffi- 
culty was to got i>uro seed. He thought it the duty of Agricultural De- 
partments to assist the farmer in this direction. There should also be a 
system of grading on every farm. The time would come when the best 
only could go oversea. Ho did not suppose tliat they could come to any 
resolution on tins mniter, but be only put it on the agenda to have an* 
rintercl'angn af opinion on the subject. 

Mr. W. A, McLaroh ( Vereeniging) dwelt on his experiences as a 
maize grower. As far as ploughing was concerned, it could not be done^ 
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'too early. At the present time for iiistanee there was no special work to 
be done by the oxen and they could he eniployed to break up the laud. 
A fanner should grow maize on the land one year, then plough it up 
and fallow it for one season before putting in another crop of maize. 
Every farmer should find cut as soon as possible what variety could be 
'best produced on his farm. It was not for tliis Conference to decide upoii' 
this (juestion. Tho farmej* would soon tiiid out wliich variety paid him 
btst^aud it could be left to liim to make a selection as long as tlie variety 
was sound and pure. They further had to try to make tlie cost of pro- 
duction as low as possible. 

Mr. J. Moon (Natal) said the maize growers in Natal could not 
give effect to the metliods advocated by Mr. M(*Laren. It would be all 
right in the case of very large farms to leave the lands idle for two 
years^ but this was iin practicable in Natal. 

Mr. J. Burtt-Davy (Pretoria) maintained that tlfe method advocated 
by Mr. McLaren was t})e best. Land should not be continuously used ^‘or 
maize production. It was not necessary to leave the field idle in the 
meantime; other crops could be growji on it. Referring to the Hickory 
King variety, he said its area of profifable cultivation was strictly jiiruted 
on the extreme Ijigli veld. Though Hiekory King was much it) demand, 
it was not suitable for all requirements of Hie trad(‘. JTe recently sent 
samples of the best ITickory King to a big manufacturing (inn in Eng- 
land and asked for a report. The reply was that the sarnjde did not 
meet tlie requirements of that particular trade, because the propf>rtion of 
starcli was too small. 

Mr. R. W. Thornton (Capetown) siiid that one of the most im- 
portant points was that farmers should increase the production of maize 
per acre, and so clicapen the cost of production. Witl) regard to the 
wholesale importation of seed,, he did not think the Government should 
undertake this work and so come into competition with the v-eedsmen, 
Kvhose logitimaie work it was. The Government should continue to di*!- 
tribnte samples of different varieties. The farmers, tlirougli their socie- 
ties, could get the merchants to submit samples of s(‘cd. which could be 
tested by tlie departraent. and the merchants could then sell iu bulk to 
the farmers according to the sample submitted. Later on farmers would 
be in a position to breecT pure seed themselves. 

Mr. A. Keying (JoliaTinesbarg) lield that tlie ALn'icultural 'nepmt» 
ments should go on with their experiments, and supply small quantities 
of pure seed to applicants. The Government, however, should not enter 
into competition with farmers, many of whom made it their special 
business to sell pure seed. It was advisable for every farmer to restrict 
himself to one particular variety. If more varieties were grown all 
would, agree that strict separation was necessary. 
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The Ciiaiman reparked that th^ bad to grow maize for ab^ 
ao far they had BQt had much iafomratioa about the character of the- 
maize that was most in demoud. Would Mr. Keeling give liis opinion, 
as to tlie most marketable variety ? 

Mr. A. Keeling, in reply, said that, taken all round, the white flat 
and 3^ellow. round had commanded best prices. 

Mr. Ct, Hobson (Maseru) recommended early ploughing. The 
IJarmers should plant as early as they could, and use drills in preference 
to sowing by hand. On many farms they could already see the teautt- 
ful, straight rows of maize plants* li* a farmer had once found out. 
which W'as the variety of maize most suitable to his soil and climate he^ 
should stick to it. In this respect the Agricultural T)eparirfteut would 
always give him advice, but he had to go. to a certain extent by his own 
experience. He was a farmer hiinself, and considered that it was one of 
the easiest tilings to do the grading on the farm. Basuto mixed maize 
oficn fetched as much on the London market as the best varieties. 

Mr. W. J, Palmer (Bloemfontein) moved: — 

‘'’This Conference I'ccommends to the favourable consideration of 
ihe Soutii African Governments the advisibility of issuing a joint noti- 
fication, to be T^enewed periodically to farmers throughout South Africa,, 
giving: 1 (a) The descriptions of maize whit^h exjierience 1ms shown to- 
be ('alcnlatcil to give the best yields in the several districts; (h) tlve best 
methods to be employed in preparing, the land for sowing and the best 
th»ethods of harvesting; (c) the descriptions of maize most in demand; 
(d) the disadvantages of mixing maize either as regards colour or cptalily 
in the same bag; (e) particulars as to the supply of pure seed and 
where procurable; (/♦) any other information calculated to be of service 
to growers and bu,yers. 2. That the different Departments of Agricul- 
ture issue small samples of pure seed to interested producers for experi- 
iTneiital sowing, but that such distribution be limited to eximriments only,. 
80 that commercial interests will not be interfered with.” . 

Mr. d Pierce (Heilbron) seconded. 

Mr. S. Seruya (O.F.L.M.) said the great difficulty the Mozambique 
Agricullural Department had to coniJend with was that the growing of 
maize was to a great extent in the hands of natives. Any resolution,^ 
however, tliis Conference would make would have the careful considera- 
tion of his Government and would be carried out far as possible. 

The Chairman said he thought the resolution movt^d by Mr. Palmer 
crystallized the current of the discussion. The subject was fully dis- 
cussed and he would put the resolution to the vote. The resolution was 
carried unanimouisly^ 

Mr. K. SpilhauB ^Capetown), in further explanation, stated that he 
had not advocate'^ growing of ‘ miked maiss^ He had only referred 
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to Basuto mixed maize to show the extent to which prices fluctuated. 

The following are the otlier resolutions moved and finally adopted 
by the Conference: — 

GBADING. 

(1) Aj’nOINTMENT OF GlUDKttS. 

* “This Conference recommends that in order to secure uniformity of 
practice and standards, immediate measures be taken to place the grading 
of maize under one authority, and that for giving effect to this object a 
Chief Government Grader be appointed, with assistants, solely in Gov- 
ernment employ, at tlie ports and inland centres.’’ (Moved by Mr. JT. 
Lewis, East London.) 

(2) Grading Standards. 

Mr. Ehrlicli (Bloemfo-utcin) moved: — 

“This Conference reeomniends that a committee be appointed annu^ 
ally to nuHd at a time to be notified by tlie Union Minister of Agricul- 
ture for the purpose of deciding the standard grades for each year, such 
committee to eonsiat of one representative from each Province to be 
iKaninated by the Associated Chambers of Commerce, one member of the 
Aii'ih'uliiiral lh‘])artnient of eaeh Pnnince to be nominated by the ve- 
speetixe Governm exits, and one member represexiti ng eaeh Pi’ovince to lie 
nominated liy tJie South African Agricultural Union.’* 

d’ho CoiiferCTU'e was further of ofiinion* tliat tlu‘ eornnnttfH.^ recom- 
mended in terms nf the above resolution should be appointed in the first 
instanee as early as possible, so as to enable tlio required rofjulations and 
certificates to be issued in good time for application at the outset of the 
a]>proaclimg maize shipping season. The Conference also suggested that 
sucli oommittee be eruy)owcred to consult the representatives of the 
shipping, mercantile, agricultural, railway, and port interests, as it may 
deym necessary. 

With a view to giving effect to the foregoing suggestion, the Chair- 
man was auiliorised to communicate w'itb the respective Governments on 
belialf of tlie Conference urging them to arrange — in anticipation of 
TTnion — the appointment of the committee. 

Mr. H. A. Light (Natal) moved: — 

“This Conferemee recommends that the committee referred to in 
Kesolution 3 [previous resolution. — Ed.] also deals with: (a) Re- 
duction or otherwise of present standards: (h) The advisability of one 
standard being selected for each grade; The percentage of sound 
gjrain necessary; (d) Tlie annual distribution of standard samples in 
ISouth Africa, Great Britain, Europe, and other purchasing countries; 
(e) That it be an instniction to the said oommittee that it should asoor- 
tain from the European markets the grades most acceptable, and decide' 
^accordingly’.’ 




(jRADiifG AT Poets. 

Upon the motion of Mr. K, SpilhsQS (Capetown) it was agreed 
that: — 

“This Conference recommends that it he an instruction to the Official 
Grader that every bag must be examined at the port of shipment befcare 
granting a certificate.” 

Standabd OrFioiAL Documents. 

The Chairman moved: — 

“This Conference recommends that a form of certificate, applicable 
to all ports, in connection with the export of maize, shall be prepared by 
the committee referred to in Besolution No. 3 m consultation with the 
Chief Grader. Any certificate to be issued must bear no alterations or 
erasures. The committee should further consider the advisibility that 
all certificates be filled in with ink or typewritten.” 

This was agreed to. 

BAGS. 

It was agreed that the Chairman should obtain information relative 
to the correct methods of sewing up bags, and that he have diagrams 
prepared for the information of producers. 

Mr. A. Keeling (Johannesburg) moved: — 

“This Conference is oi opinion that old or seoond-liand bags shall 
not be used for export purposes, and also urges that at least 3|-lh. reputed 
Weight shall be insisted upon for the present, hut that actual 2J-lt). bags 
of A (|uality twill, or heavier bags if necessary, be used at the earliest 
possible date ; such bags to be of a given measurement to carry 800 lb. of 
maize.” 

This was seconded by Mr. M. J. Joubert (Bloemfontein) and 
agreed to. 

Upon the motion of Mr. B. Enslin (Pretoria) it was agreed that: — 

“This Conference recommends that the contents of bags of maize be 
limited to 800 lb.” 

MARKS ANt) certificates; 

The committee appointed to report upon the question of marks and 
certificates recommended the adoption of the following suggestions : — 

(a) That the various grades and sub-divisions thereof be indicated 
Iqr running numbers from ] to 16, such numbers to be stencilled in red 
and placed in a circle on the upper side of the lihonth of the bag. 

(b) That the leading mark and the port marie be one, and that the 
shipping companies bo requested to submit to the committee appointed 
hs per Resolution .3 the lettering they desire adopted for the different 
ports of discharge. 

ie) That a nnifom system of stencilling or stamping be adn])ted for 
tnerldng purjfroses, such to be decided by the Chief Grading Offieer. 
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{d) That the following colours be adopted by the several ports of 
sltipment for indicating the port marks 


Delagoa ISwy Black. 

Capetown 'Blue. 

l^ort Elizabeth Bed. 

East London . . Green, 

Durban Yellow, 


(e) That it be optional for full truck loads of one grade, from one 
consignor to one consignee, to be sent without sender’s marks. 

(/) That all particulars stated on the grader’s certificate, also ap- 
pearing on the bill of lading, shall be identical on both documents,, which 
must also bear the same date. 

(g) That the railway and harbour authorities shall provide the 
proper facilities for correct weighing at ihe ports and shall issue weight 
certificates to the shippers when requested, and that it be an instruction 
to the port authorities not to issue such certificates unless tfie tnicks have 
been retared, 

(.h) That it be a recommendation to the committee referred to in 
Resolution 3 to frame uniform certificates to be issued for grain passed 
or rejected by the Government graders at the several ports. 

These recommendations were Tmally adopted by the Conference. 

. SHIPMENT OF UNFI^' MAIZE. 

Mr, V\^ J. Palmer (Bloemfontein) moved, and it was agreed with- 
out discussion that — 

^‘In the opinion of this Conference it is not advisable that reduced 
rates for maize apply to certain months of the year only.^’ 

The following resolution, moved by Mr. K. Spilhaus (Capetown), 
was also adopted: — 

^‘That maize railed apparently in sound condition, which was found 
to be slightly weevily on arrival at the port, be allowed to be shipped 
at export rate, providing the sliipping companies were willing to accept 
same.^^ 

MIN IMUM CONSIGNMENTS. 

Upon the motion of Mr. J, .Moon (Natal) it was agreed that — 

‘^This Conference recommends that the present arrangement as to 
the 100-bag minimum consignment should continue.^' 

BAINES AND FREIGHTS. 

The following three resolutions were carried: — 

(1) ^^This Conference recommends that the export rate of lOs. per 
ton of maize shall apply to ail South African centres represented at this 
Oomferenoe where the export rate does not amount to less than lOs/^ 

(Z) ^^Tbis Conference urges the necessity of similarity of practice 
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b^ing introduced at all South Afric&n ports, together with the eervieea 
performed at each in regard to the export of maize oversea.^^ 

(3) "Tliis Conference/ having heard tiie views of the representa- 
tives of the steamslup companies, desires to urge upon the several Gov- 
ernments and upon the Union Government the seriously prejudicial 
effect any increase of shipping freight will have on the production and 
export of grain; this Conference therefore resolves to urge upon the 
Governments to take such measures as may l)e necessary to ensure, if 
pctssible: (a) Maintenance of the present freight; (h) SuflScient ship 
tonnage to carry the maizse traffic; (c) Opportunities to ship directly to 
other leading ports in the United Kingdom and the Continent, in ad- 
dition to the present ports of landing; and {d) A contract for at least 
three years to fix these conditions/’ . 

STATISTICAL BUBEAU. 

f 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. A. Keeling (Johannes- 
burg), was carried without discussion: — 

‘^This Conference recommends that a properly constituted statistical 
bureau be at once inaugurated and an expert appointed. This bureau 
to provide statistics of acreage planted, report monthly on seasons anl 
probable yield of crc^s, and show extent of South African consumption, 
estimates of final yield and' of exportable surplus, the estimates to cover 
also native crops and monthly statistics of quantity exported, etc.” 

STORAGE OF MAIZE. 

Mr. J. B. de la Harpe (Fouriesburg) moved: — 

^^This Conference is of opinion that maize for export should be 
stored up-country ' as long as possible, and that for this purpose the 
Government should be requested to erect covered storehouses but open at 
the sides at the chief grain-exporting railway stations for the con- 
venience of farmers and merchants, and tliat a charge be made for storing 
land holding grain to cover the cost. Regulations to be made so that 
gjrain cannot be held in such stores for speculative purposes.” 

Mr. W. J. Palmer (Bloemfontein) seconded, and tlie motion was 
adopted. 

GRAIN ELEVATORS. 

The following resolution was carried : — 

^^This Conference having heard the views 'of the representatives of 
the steamship companies regarding the erection of elevators recommends 
that, before any decirion be taken, exhaitstive inquiries, preferably by the 
appointment of competent persons visiting Argentine, the United States, 
Canada, and Russia/be made by the Govetnment." 

OHECi£llSf G W W 

Mr. E. Spilhaus (Capetown) moved ; 
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^^Tfais €onfere»ce is of opinion that it is desirable that arrangements 
;be made by the railway authorities to check (if requested by sender) tl^e 
number of bags loaded, even if extra expense has to be incurred by the 
dnidividual desiring such service. The department in such instances to 
:acccpt responsibility for numerical shortages. 

The resolution was carried. 

OOMMITTEIS poll OBADING STANDABDS. 

Mr. B. Enslin (Pretoria) moved: — 

“That this Conference is of opinion that the committee recom- 
mended in Resolution No. 3 be appointed as early as possible, so as to 
•enable the required regulations and certificates to be issued in good time 
for application at the outset of the approaching maize shipping season. 

“The Conference also suggests that such committee be empowered 
to consult the representatives of the shipping, mercantile, agricultural, 
railway, and port interests, as it may deem necessary. 

“With a view to giving effect to the foregoing suggestion the Chair- 
man is authorised to communicate with the respective Governments on 
‘behalf of this Conference, urging them to arrange — in •anticipation of 
Union — the appointment of a committee.’’ 

After some discussion tlie motion was carried, and the matter left 
in the hands of fSir Thomas Price. 


Making Mead. — Mead or honey wine is a most charming drink, and 
at the same time, most wholesome. Mixed with soda or other mineral 
water, it makes a nice refreshing summer beverage. Rather than spoil a 
trade obtained by selling first-grade honey, use inferior quality in the 
making of mead. Here is a recipe that will produce a sample equal to 
'i>ther8 that have taken a gold medal and other special prizes. Put in six 
{gallons of water twenty-four pounds of honey. Boil half-an-hour, re- 
mofving the scum as it rises. Add three ounces of hops, boil again for 
fifteen minutes, strain into a cooling vessel, and when luke-warm stir in 
Mix tablespoonfuls of brewer’s yeast. Let it work twenty-four hours, then 
remove the head arid put into a five-gallon cask into whicli has been put 
-ijBL bottle of brandy and two lemons sliced. Leave out the bung and allow 
it to work over, filling up with spare liquor. Bung down when working 
ceases, and bottle in two years. For larger or smaller quantities use the 
proportions as follows : — 1 gallon water, 4 lbs. honey, i oz. hops, 1 tablc- 
apprinfuj of the Jamaim Agricutturd Society, 
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By J. E, Hiogins^ 

Horticulturist, Hawaii Agrtculiw-al Bxperimcni Station,* 

I 

f^THE possibilities of the mango, as a tropical fruit for the world^s markets- 
V are gradually being appreciated. Since it has been demonstrated tliat 
j the fruit can be successfully shipped long distances in refrigeration, and 
• ;eince the fine varieties have become more widely known, a new interest is* 
being awakened in the fruit. Already the Agriculturkl Departments of 
several tropical countries are devoting attention to the development of the 
\ mango as a fruit industry and commercial orchards are being planted. It 
;;; is confidently expected that the next decade will be marked by a large 
increase in plantings. 

One of the most pressing problems that presents itself for solution 
at the beginning of this development is to find an expeditipu?^ method of 
propagation, seeds; being up more reliable in the prodiution of excellent 
varieties than in the case of most other tree fruits. Very considerable 
XU'ogress has been made in the working-out of this problem. In vejy 
early 3 Tars, before the commercial side w.^8 seriously considered, the first 
step was taken in India by the applicition of inai'ching to the mango,. 
This consists essentially in grafting scion to stock while each continues 
to be supported by its own root system. It is cumbersome and, except 
for special purposes, is too slow for commercial use. A great step in 
. advance was made by 01iver(r/) and by lvnight(/>) in adapting patch 
budding to the man.go. By this means it became pos-riblc to plant 
eeedling trees in orchard form and later hud them to desired varieties. 
The method, however, re<]|uirey <*ondderable dexterity and can be success- 
fully applied only when hotli bud-wood(cO and stoek(r7) are in flush, a 
Condition which frequently does not exist in both members at the same 
time. It is the hope of adding some .small increment to the knowledge^ 
of mango propagation that the following results are offered. 



DESCRIPTION^ OF METHOD. 

Ibe proposed method is new only in its modifications and in its 
application to the mango. It is merely sliield budding with an inverted 
, ^ adapted to the peciilarities of the niango. Shield budding is prob- 
ably one of the oldest, and certainly the most widely practised, of alt 
methods of budding. Ordinary shield budding had been tried oii the 
mango long ago, follcwirig the general practice in the selection of bud-^ 

• This article appeared origtnaliy as Bulletin No. 20, of the HawaiiliericuUur^ 

Export StatioiwBd. 




(See Article). 
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wood and stock that govern in the shield budding of citrus fruits, peach,., 
or plum, tn this case young bud-wood was used with the leaf still at- 
tached, and it was inserted in young wood. It soon became ap- 
iparent, Jiowever, that tliis method would not work successfully, and it 
was abandoned, gi^ ing place to the patdi bud, spoken of above, which was- 
practised with more mature hud-wood and stock. The present method. 
consists in using wood of the same maturity as in patcli budding, but 
adopts the similar device for bringing the bud shield into contact with' 
the stock, known as ^‘(-hield budding” with an inverted “T” incision. 

MateriaLvS and Tools Neckssaky. 

The materials and tools which will be found most convenient in 
performing this work are the IV.llewhig: — (1) Budding-knife with bone 
handle to raise the bark: (2) raffia: (3) grafting wax; and (4) waxed; 
cotton bandage. The budding-knife will l)e necessary to make the in- 
cisions, and the bone handle to raise the bark. Tlie raffia has a special 
{uBantage as a tying material in that it holds firmly for the few weeks' 
necessary, and without cutting tiie hark. It will also decay or be broken 
by the e.vpansion of the stock under the waxed bandage. It can be ob- 
tained from dealers in gardeners^ supplies. If only a few buds are to* 
lie applied, other soft but strong tying material may be used. The wax 
;nav be prepared according to the following formula; Beesw^ax 2 part^,. 
resin 4 parts, beef tallow 1 part, by W’’eight: break these into small pieces, 
.place them in any pot or tin container and melt them over a slow fire. 
When they have become thoroughly Hquified, remove from the fire and" 
pour into a bucket of cold water. When suffivuentlv cool to be handled, 
apfily tallow^ to the luiiid^ and pull the wax like candy until it haS' 
^(Cjuired a good grain and light colour. The bandage may he made by 
dipjiing strips of eottpn in bees-wax liquified over n slow tire. These 
strips of cotton are usually made as ^vide ti» can con>onieiitly be placed* 
in tlie vessel containing the wax. When removed and cooled, the cotton 
may be rolled and cut off in pieces of any desired width. Strips about 
three-quarters of an inch to one in di wide are found convenient for thi» 
work. 

The Stock. 

Budding by this method has been successfully performed on stocks* 
from an iiK?h to three inches in diameter. What the limitations are, on 
either side of these dimensions, is not known at present. Wood of this'^ 
size, in seedling trees, may be from two tc five years old. It is essential 
that the stocks be in n thrifty conditicn, and, still more important, that 
they should be in ^^flush/’' If not in this condition^ the bark will not 
readily separate from the stock. |t has been found that tlie best time is 
' ti-hen the terminal buds are just opening. tTnless the trees are watched 
<5arefully they w ill pass this stage before the flush is observed. When tho* 
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The Bud-wdob. 

The bud-wood which lias been most successfully used is that which 
Iiae lost most of its leaves and is turning brown or gray in colour. Such 
wood is usually about an inch in diameter. It is not necessary in this 
method of budding that the bud-wood shall be in a flushing condition, 
although it may be an advantage to have it so. It should, however, be 
'healthy wood of norma] growth. 

The Incisions. 

The incisions should be made in the stock about six inches in length 
At the lower end of this make an incision at right-angles to it, with the 
knife edge pointing upwards at an angle of about forty-five degrees with 
the stock, thus making a eureed incision. Insert the sharpened end of 
the liandle of the budding-knife beneath the bark at the junction of these 
incisions, and push it gently upward, raising the bark so as to make a 
place for the bud. It is not necessary to push the handle far, hut, by 
gently prying, the bark may be separated from the stock, if the latter is 
in proper condition, without injuring the delicate cells against which the 
bud shield is to be placed. 

The Bud. 

The bud is nov/ to be removed from the bud-wood. With a rather 
heavier knife than is generally used for budding, in the right hand, and 
.the bud-wood held firmly in tlie left, place the blade against the bud- 
wood with a very slight inclination, and cut s) as to make as flat a sur- 
face as possible under the bud shield. This bud shic^ld should be aboul 
3 to 3 ^ inches long, with the bud in the eentre. The small portion of 
wood, which will thus be taken off with tlie hud shield, may be removed 
if it slips readily,' If not, it should be left in pla(*e. The lower end ot 
the shield is then taken between the thumb and finger and gently inserted 
in the incision prepared for it, pushing it up until it is held firmly in 
place by the surrounding bark. 

Tying and Wrapping. 

The stock must then be tied with raffia or some other soft, but 
♦strong, tying material, so as to prevent drying out. The cut surfaces 
below the actual bud are usually (covered with grafting wax, and tlie 
whole is then wrapped with a waxed cotton bandage, beginning at the 
lower part and winding spirally to the top, exposing only the actual bud. 
This method of wrapping protects the bud and the wound from the access 
•of water. The bud is shaded by a short piece of bandage bung over it 
and held in place by being laid under the upper strands of the spirally 
wound bandage. 

After-Treatment. 

In about three or four weeks, if tha bud remains green, the stock 
should be lopped at a point about seven inches above the bud. Care 
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should be taken in thus (*utting the stock partly off to avoid splitting 
downward. It should be made to split up\vard into that portion of the 
stock whi(‘h is to be destroyed. This looping will serve to fijree the bud 
into growth. Many of the buds, on the sides of the stock, will start into 
growth before the new bud. These .must all be (ait off. It Jias not been 
found necessary to lemove the tying and wrapping material until the bud 
has made tw'o flushes, and often it is not necessary at all, sil^.e the raflia 
usually dec'ays Ixmeatli the waxed cloth, and the latter naturally ex- 
pands with the growth of the stock. When the bud has started into 
giowth the toj) (d* the trei^ may be c(mipletely cut off and destroyed. Th(‘ 
stump remaining above the bud may be cut off with a sloping cut close to 
th(‘ bud, after the latter lia^ made three or four fluslies. 


ADA'ANTAGES OF THE METHOD. 

Spekd. 

It has lunm found that buds can be set ijuite rapidly by this method. 
In tin* ex]»erien(*e of the writer, five or six buds (mtild be set by tliis means 
to one by the patcdi bud method. Speed may be increased also by the use 
of unskilled labour in tlie tying and binding operations, 'fhe operator 
( an set the hud and pass on to tlie next without any danger of it getting 
out of plae(* )>cfore tlu hel])er, wdio immediately follows, ties it. 

PerJiaps the most important advantage in this method of budding 
lies in the fa(*t that it may be used successful when the oud-wood is not 
in an active growing c<»ndition. The most tedious part of jiateh Imddiiig 
lis in removing the bud, and frequently in doing so it will be broken. 
Furtlu'r, it is frequently impossii)Ie to gid l)U(l-\vood of a desired variety 
in Jicfive (*oiulilion w'ben tlu^ sroeks are ready to be operated upon. 

Adapt ABILITY, 

The method may l)e applied mo^t advantageously to seedling trees in 
orchard form when they have heroine large enough to be o])erated upon, 
when the buds should be set only a few indues above the ground. Tt may 
also he used in top-working old trees to new varietu's. For this purpose, 
the main branohes of the trees most be cut down to n point about two 
f(‘et from the trunk. The cut surface of tle^ wound should be painted 
with ordinary lead aiid oil p.aint to ]>revent drying out and checking. 
The nmiaining stump-; will send out numerous young shoots, and from 
these a few' may be selected for budding. The others should be broken off 
before they have made growth so as to throw the vigour of the tree into 
the selected shoots. When these new branches have arrived at the con- 
dition described above, buds may be inserted in them to form the new 
•head for the tree. Tt is better not to cut ofl all the large branches the 
'Same year. 
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It is ioo early to report the results of this pethod as applied to 
nursery trees, but from the experience at this Station it seems highly 
probable that the method would be applicable in the nursery also. 
Seedling nursery trees, of several years^ growth, have been successfully 
transplanted by severe cutting back. In all probability, nursery trees 
budded as early in the growth as possible, and near to the ground, oould 
be successfully removed a year or two after budding. BTevertheless, li is 
recommended as better practice to plant out young pot-grown seedlia^^fs, 
budding them as soon as they ha\e become of sufficient size. 

STUDY OF THE BUD UNION. 

The Begion or Uniox. 

It may be unnecessary to point out the region of union between the 
bud and the stock, but from tlie widespread misconception of thi^ mbject, 
it is believed to be necessary to draw attention to some facts in this 
connection. For example, in budding with a patch of bark inserted into 
an opening of the same size in the bark of the stock, it is quite commonly 
misconceived that the union takes place along the edges of the bud 
patch, uniting the latter with the bark of the stock. This, however, is 
not the case. Union is effected in a more or less broken ellipse, corres- 
ponding to the line between the bark and the small portion of wood 
adhering to the bud shield. A moment^s reflection should serve to show 
that this is the only region where it is possible for a union to be effected. 
The cells of the wood are too old and inactive to take any part in a 
coalition with any plant substance with which it could be placed in con- 
tact. Likewise, tlie cells of the bark are too old to unite with other plant 
substance. It will be recalled that the region of growth lies just between 
tlie bark and the wood, and that this thin layer of cells is known as the 
cambium. The cells in this part are thin-walled ,tender, and in process 
of subdivision. When this cambium layer, lying between the. bark and the 
small piece of wood, is placed in contact \vith the cambium of the stock, 
and is held there for a considerable period, the new cells forming by the 
subdivision of the cells placed in contact constituie a continuous layer 
through stock and hud. The small portion of wood, held within the bud 
(phield, dies and becomes dried up. 

Wien ihe incisions are made in the stock to prepare a place for the 
insertion of the bud shield the bark of the stock separates from the wood 
along the line of the cambium zone. Wlien this bark is again pressed 
down upon the bud sliield at its edges and into place against its own 
cambium, union again takes place more or less completely along the- 
ipme where it has been separated The bud shield, however," will prevent 
the wings of the bark of the stock from returning perfectly into position. 
A region will, therefore, be left surrounding the bud shield where no* 
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^H'ral lluslies liave het^n made. 
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union can be effected between two layers which were in contact before 
the budding operation was began. This leaves a zone in the foiim of an 
ellipse suiToundirig the bud shield and on which all the surface cells have 
becjome dry. 

Since, however, liie bud shield wliich is united with the stock is in 
vital contact with it and is drawing its sustenance from, this source, 
there must be a continuoii.s layer of netive cells beneath those that have 
become dried; otlierwise there would be no possible means of communica- 
tion between tlie bud branch and the stock. 

Modification of Cells due to the Bud. 

If a mango branch bo examined it will be observed that numerous 
buds are to be found — one in tlie axil of each leaf, and one above each 
scar wliere the leaf has been dropped. Xearly all of these buds remain 
dyormant. If the brancli is split through the centre, it will be found 
that the bud, as in the ease of most dicotyledons, is connected with the 
centre of the branch by a thin line of pith. Nearly all the elongation 
of cells takes place in the direction of the growth of the main branch, 
but a few bundles are elongated toward the dormant bud. If this branch 
‘is (Uit off just above one of these bnds. the latter will be forced into 
growth. Tlie flow of sap toward tlie newly devcdojiing bud will cause the 
'oloncration of the cells toward the new bud. In other words, the grain 
of th'' wood will be clianged in direction. 

If a new bad from some other iiw be inserted under the bark of this 
branch, and if union takes place, a eerresponding cliange in the direc- 
tion of the grain will take ]»laee. Tiiere will he tliis difference, how- 
ever, that tliere will I.e no central pith connecting the new bud with the 
mitre of the main hrancdi. When union is first effected, as pointed out 
above, it is in a more or less broken ellipse along the lino of the cambium 
zone, lying between the hark of 11u‘ bud shield and the small portion of 
wood beneath it. At tlis pent of unon it may often be seen that the 
e'ongalion of cells takes rdace in a diiection at right angles to the natural 
•grain of tlie wood of Ihe main brancdi. As growth continues the newly 
forming cells heoomo less and h'J-s sharydv angled ni, or near, the point 
of union, and gradually assume ihe dire tion of llie muv branch. If a 
budded branch of a few months’ growth ho cut through longitudinally, 
<the old line showing where tiie hud was applied may readilv he seen, 
covered by new layers of wood. These lavers are continuous between the 
new branch and the stock. It will be understood iliat they are also con- 
tinuous in the circumference of the stock and branch. Each year, as new 
layers are added, the line between the bud and the stock becomes the 
^nore cleenly embedded in the tree. In thi<5 way the new^ growth completely 
surrounds the oM, and the new tree top becomes as firmly attached to 
the stock ns one of its own branches would have been. A careful study 


of these mmgo budrunions leads to the belief that no fear need be. 
entertained as to their strength. 

A similar change in the direction of the g^ain^ frequently tatos 
j)lace utider the wings of bark which hav?^ been replaced after the inser^ 
tion of the bud. ^ 

Ak Aiupi'ATtOK OF Inarching. 

In relaiion to the matter of propagation it may be well to mention 
here an adaptation of inarching whhn has been found very useful. It 
has been stated above that inarching is a cumbersome and tedious pro- 
cess for the multiplication of a variety. Kevertheless, there are cases in 
which it can be made to serve a valuable purpose.^ Frequently this 
station has received inarcbod netted plants. It Ints l>een found that these 
often fail to do well when nianted out. Sometimes the root-system has 
been too long (‘onfined to the pot^ or long transportation has reduced the 
vitality of the tree. Such trees arc no longer planted in the station 
orchards on their own roois, but are grafted by inarching to the side 
of a strong seedling already in the orchard row. For this jmrpose the 
pot is sunk in the soil close to the seedling and only a small portion of tlie 
potted tree need, be grafted to the new trunk. After the imion has been 
effec<f‘d ih.e pot plant may he taken lO another tree if desired, and the 
prot'ess repeated. By this simple adaptation a shoot only a few inches in 
length has been made to produce a tree top of o foot spread and 4i feet 
height in less than a year. 


Dairy farming will not maintain soil fertility for ever when notlving 
is fed but tliat produced on the farm. 

The danger of wasting soil fertility lies in the fact it takes place so 
slowly no account is taken of it until too late. 

The pig is raised only for its meat, and this being the case, the object 
Ib best subserved by tuTning it into meat as soon as possible. 

Disease germs are present on nearly everv fartn. The best way to 
figiit them is to keep the stock in a healthy condition. 

The brood sow must not be fed heating food the first three days after 
farrowing. To do this is to invite cakqd udders or milk fever/ and kill 
pigs. ' ■ " 
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HOW THE OPERATION IS PERFORMED. 


We have received from a reader of the Journal a request to be supplied 
with some practical details of the art of caponing or caponising — Le., 
tlie operation necessary to convert cockerels into capons with a view to 
increasing their growth — and as some description of the operation will 
doubtless be .found of value by many of our readers, we publish herewith 
the best information on the subject, in a condensed form, wdiieh has come 
to our notice. The artich' which we have drawn upon for the details that 
follow was published in iho December, 1909, number of the IlluMrated 
Poultri/ Record, An illustration is published in conjunction with the 
article, showing the instruments, eh*., required by the oj)erMors, and as 
the illustration it«elf is no^ sufficiently clear for reproduction in these 
pages we may describe the appliances it depicts. First, two half-bricks 
are required, with c-ords attached, for holding down the bird; then there 
is a short -bladed pocket-knife, a pair of wire spreaders for opening the 
wound during tlie operation (a piece of wire several inches long is taken 
and bent in the centre to a complete circle — a circle and a half, really — 
the ends of the arms being left at a sliort distance apart and tlic tip(? of 
them bent inwards: the circle itself acts as a s])ring t(. keep the arms 
apait), sponges made of cotton wool twisted around the ends of matches, 
forceps for taking hold of the testicles (these are made in much the same 
way as the spreaders), and a surgical neclle and silk for stitching wounds, 
Besides these appliancfs, a table about 2 feet 6 inches wide, a bowl of 
very (old water in which a few grains of permanganate of potash have 
been dissolved, and a couple of clean dusters, are required. 

As the object of caponing is to make large birds, only those which 
belonr either to the table or the general purpose class should be used. 
Cockerels from ten to twelve w'teks old are best for the purpose. As the 
abdominal portion of the body has to be opened, it is advisable to vstarve 
the birds for twenty-four hours so that the intestines may be practically 
emply. 

The cockerel is taken, and the noosed end of the cord attached to one 
half brick is pa'^sed over the wings and tightened a.t the shoulders; the 
other is fastened round the legs above the hocks. The bricks are then 
dropped over the sides, the left side of the bird resting on the table. The 
areo which has to be plucked is douched in cold water, and the feathers 
are ''''•d^ed out. The effect of the cold water is to deaden the sensitivc- 

nf the skin, and thus th(5 hh’d hardly feels any pain. One of the* 
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•dusters is now taken, staked in cold water, and folded so that it fbrhiii 
..a strip some two inches wide, and this is plaaed oyer the feathers in front 
of the plucked area* 

The most difficult part of the operation is to locate the exact position 
for cutting. Great cave must be exercised in finding it. To describe it, 
we must touch on the question of the anatomy of the fowl. There are 
seven ribs on either side, springing from the back bone. The first two of , 
the^, counting from the front of the bird, are loose ribs — that is, they 
.are only attached to tiie back. The remaining five spring from the back- 
bone, take a bacjkward direction at first, then turn at an angle of about 
120 deg., go forward and join the stenirn. It is only with the two last 
:ribs on either side — those nearest the thigh — ^we have to deal, ami m the 
ease of, say, an Orpington at twelve weeks old, the section attached to 
the backbone is about If inches long. The cut has to be made between 
the tw4D last ribs from the backbone to the point where tlioy turn to go 
forwards. The .membrane which separates the thoracic from the ad- 
damiaal section of the body is attached to the sixth rib, and tlierefore if 
the cut is made between the fifth and sixth ribs the lungs will be fouched, 
and it will be next io impossible to take (uit the testicles. Cutting into 
the thoracic porlion of the b(Kly, and even cutting tlie lung, does not 
often cause death, but as a second cut will be necessary on the same side 
.great care should be taken to find tlie exact position at first. 

Pass the first finger of the left hand, commencing at tlie thigh, 
towards the front of the bird until the seventh rib is reached, pass over 
this, pressing the nail between it and the sixth rib just about midway 
between the backbone and the angle of the ribs. Holding the finger 
firmly in position,, the point of the knife — with the cutting edge towards 

breastbone — is inserted to a depth of half an inch and a cut made to 
the angle of tbe ribs. Witli the finger still in position, the knife is taken 
out, turned round with the cutting edge to the back, re-inserted, and. 
removing the finder, the incision is continued with the knife vertically 
until the backbone is reached. The reason for hoJrding the finger be- 
tween the ribs during both cutting operations is that, the skin being 
loose, it may move and the cut be made in the wrong place. 

The spreaders are next inserted, the seventh and sixth ribs being 
held in the +^vo hooks of that instiument. Surrounding the organs in 
ihe abdonrinal jiortion of tlie body is a fine memberane. It may happen, 
and we generally succeed in doing it, that this membrane has been already 
severed liy the first cutting , if not, the knife must be again used, but with 
caution for it lies very close to the int^tines. If there is sufficient blood 
in the body to make the organs indistinct, this should he soaked^JCip by 
-means of the sponges. In all probability, if the bird has. been weH^ 
starved, the right testicle will be in view. It is a small bean-shaped 
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•'OrgaH;, yellow in ebloui*, aud is attached to the backbone. If not, by 
means of the forceps, llie inte^^tines should be pushed gently towards the 
hreastbone, and this will bring it into view. Taking the forceps in the 
right hand, they should be inserted, slightly opened, with the ring blade 
towards the testicle, and a firm grip takt-n of that organ. With a half 
turn the connection is severed, and tlie forceps with the testicle with- 
drawn. 

We have suggested that the cut in the first place should be made 
as large as the length of the ribs allow, and we believe it best for novices 
to do tliis, but it is advisable, after a few birds have been done, to make 
as small an incision as possible. With a large wound it is wise to put in 
one stitch to draw the skin together, and for this either a surgical or an 
ordinary needle, slightly curved, and white silk shmild be used. Only 
the skin must be sewn for if the flesh covering the ribs be taken up, the 
sliglitest movement of the fowl will tear it ap.art. When suificient prac- 
tice enables the operator to w^ork with a small opening, it is better not 
to stilch the skin at all. A gas is given off from tlie inside of the bod}’', 
and if the wound heals too rapidly the bird will become puffed iip, and 
to allow for the escape of the gas the skin will have to be pierced. 

To take out the second testicle the operation is repeated in a .similar 
way on the other side of the body. As soon as the operation is over, the 
bird should be placed in a tmall coop liltercd oui with clean straw. For 
a couple of days a small amount of food should be given five times a day. 
It is unwise to allow (he bird to fill its digestive organs until the wound 
19 partially liealed. The best food we liave found is soaked biscuit-meal, 
dried off with toppings or ground oats, with about 10 per cent:, meat-meal 
added. After two days the bird can be given its liberty, hut it is better 
if it is not allowed to perch for a few days longer. The birds recover 
very rapidly from this operation, and the death-rate is low. A proficient 
operator will not lose more than 2 per cent., and frequently a whole season 
Mull pass without any mortality at all. About five weeks before the 
Ohristmas demand commences the fowls should l>e picked up and 
fattened. 


Rtcn Production’ in IT.S.A. — The production of rice in the United 
^States during the last few years is stated to have been as follows: — In 
1901, 388,000,000 lbs.; 3903. 560,000,000 lbs.; 1904. 586,000.000 lbs.; 
<,1906,% 496,000,000 lbs.: 1907, 5*^0,000,000 lbs.; 1908. 608,000,000. 
liouisiana produces 53 per cent, of the rice grown in the United States,, 
atxd Texas 42 per cent. 
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Mmimi AgriouHurmi UnimUm 

PEOCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL CONFBBENCE., 


(Contintied from Page J^8.) 


ffHE following reports by the Government Bacteriologist (Mr. H,. 
nS^atkins-Pitchford) and Chief of the Division of Entomology and 
Horticulture (Mr. Claude Puller) were laid before the Conference: — 


MK. FULLER’S REPORT. 


Cm? us Export. 

The citrus export has now extended over three seasons, and in this 
ex|)eriTnent the Covernment has been the moving spirit, supplying the 
funds to enable the firsts and conducting the second and third. The 
results are such as to justify tlie expenditure involved, and even to 
palliate the bitterness of losses experienced, because we now know exactly 
where we are in regard to citrus culture and export, facts which might 
otherwise have taken many more years to establish, and, perchance, n»ot 
tlien altogether satisfactorily. It is to this phase of the question that I 
would now confine my remarks. 

FirBi . — The most important development has been the discovory of 
a form of citrus dectw apart from the well-known green and ])hic moulds. 
The organism which plays this important role is new to science, and has 
but recently been investigaied by the Transvaal Mycologist. 

The development of this trouble goes a long way towards explaining 
the great amount of wastage which occurred in last season’s shipment, 
and has a very important bearing upon tbe methods fo be adopted in 
fture. The deeny is popularly named '^^Black Rot,” and its structure, 
life history, an^ characteristics are fully dealt with in Science Bulletin 
No. 4 of the Transvaal Department of Agrioulture, in which it is 
technically described as Diplodia miatensis. 

The remarkable features of this new fungus pest are given by the 
Transvaal authority as follows : — 

(1) Natural infection can occur through the stalk end of the 
fruit, even after it havS been plucked for as long a period 
as ten days. 

(3) A slight abrasion .to the rind of healthy fruit (ripe or 
• green.) is sufficient to permit an entr}^ of the fungus. 
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(3) The fungits commonly gains its entrance to the fruit at 
its point of detachment from the stem. 

^ (4) The dangerous nature of the disease lies in the fact that 

fruit infected in the above manner may remain as long as 
10 to 15 days before any signs of infection are apparent, 
(5) The disease is carried over from season to season by means 
of mummified fruits lying about the orchard. 

From what little information I have been able to collect, it does not 
appf^iar to me that the disease originated last season. What seems more 
probable is that it is some soil mould, probably indigenous, whose attack 
and prevalence upon citrus is subject to seasonable infiuences. '^JMiere is 
every reason to believe that the late rains experienced had considerable 
bearing upon the outbreak, not perhaps to be attributed so much to the 
effect of the rains upon the development of the fruit, as to the distribu- 
tion of the spores from the soil spattered up with the dirt into the 
trees, as is so much the case with Brown Rot in California. 

I have ascertained that the disease is more prevalent in some orchards 
than in others, and it appears to be practically confined to the coast-belt. 

Second , — The packing of fruit for export in one conlre has, of 
course, never been seriously entertained by me. Our 1908 experience 
seemed to show tliat it was, to some extent, feasible, but under the strain 
and conditions of 1909 it broke down altogether. 

If for no other reason, the discovery of the above-mentioned diseases 
calls for the abandonment of centralised packing of coast-grown citrus. 
Further, a central insiitntion could never be made self-supporting under 
existing conditions, which have been put to the test, without penalising 
export. 

Central packing-houses in districts devoted to oranges and removed 
from the coast belt, run upon co-operative lines, will become desirable in 
time, but anything of the sort for naartjes T cannot recommend. 

Third , — The oversea export of lemons is sufSciently demonstrated 
to be unprofitable. Tn tlie culture of lemons for South African, markets 
there is room for extonsion, hut in this pursuit up-to-date methods in 
handling and curing are absohitely essential. The eomrnon rough lemon 
should be abandoned, and cut out from all commercial orchards. 

Foutrh , — The GX]>ort of eoa.si -grown ora,ng(‘s has ]>j‘ovcd too 
hay.ardous. The fruit produced under the prevailing soil and elinnilic 
conditions is exceptionally delicate, and will not stand the strain laid 
upon it. Taken as a whole, coast oranges, whilst of exceptional flavour, 
are not at all up to export siainlard. However, in size, colour, and carry- 
ing qualities, they may yet be improved by attention to manuring. 
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Fifth . — The export of upland oranges, especially from the liich- 
mond-Maritzburg-Greytown belt, has been attended with success, and 
orange culture in this region will stand extension for export purposes, 
particularly as regards Navel oranges. Growers must be careful to select 
good sites, good types, and upon no account to plant seedling varieties in 
proximity to Navels. 

For local markets the Du Eoi (so called hei'e) is proving a 
promising variety, chiefly owing to the lateness of its season. 

Sixth . — The anticipations of building up a large export of naartjes 
give no promise of 8];)eedy realisation. It can be said with much justifi- 
cation that, for tlie present, at any rate, the prospects of export do not 
warrant any unusual extension of the area under this fruit*. In other 
words, with j)roper management, the orchards of to-day will meet the ex- 
port requirements of some years to come at best. 

The London market is limited so far as ]3rofiiablo prices are con- 
cerned, to what can only be regarded, from the export point of view, as a 
very small affair. It has further limitations, insomuch that the season 
<»f summer fruits thereupon roiJicides with the time of arrival of the 
hulk of the crop; prices tumble down rapidly, and then only the best 
quality of naartjes command a market. 

There is, of course, no doubt that shipments of, say, one 1o three 
thousand trays per week, timed to arrive before and up to tlic advent of 
strawberries and cherries wdll pi'ove profitable. Our early fruit most cer- 
tainly carries the best, hut naturally early shipments are limited. Sub- 
sequently, when naartjes are most abundant, exporters must be 
circumspect lest thotfall in prices, bound to come about, swallow up their 
earlier profits. 

ViNEAPPLK Expout. 

With regard to pineapple export, T regret to say that so far no 
development lias followed upon tlio experimental shipments. Whilst it is 
hoped to do further work along this lino in tlie near future, it must be 
said that it is a matter which re.sts alinosi entirely with growers. 

Jl can he s«id with a great deal of assurance that it is only a ques- 
tion of producing a larger fruit of the Natal pine (weighing two, pounds 
and o\(u'), lo develop a large and important export of pines from this 
Colony. T am rn)t cniamoured with the prospects of exporting the large 
smooth-leaved Cayenne, but in the small Natal or floldeu Queen there 
are opportunities which should not he neglected, for this variety stands 
unsurpassed for flavour. 

Miscellaneous FnuiT Expokt. 

The export of summer fruits is a matter which does no hold out much 
promise of a great future. The climatic conditions are such that good 
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ijarrying fruits can hardly be produced. If any development is to take 
place in this direction it is, 1 fear, only in connection with early plums 
and late apples. Given freedom from liailstorms, we have grand apple- 
gji'owing districts, but hailstorms are hailstorms. In connection with 
this particular vagary of the elements, numerous enquiries have been set 
on foot, but little of value has been ascertained, and hail prevention 
seems, as ever, in the clouds. 

Experiments are now in progress in connection with hail-guards for 
fruit trees, but at present it is difficult to say whether such can be ob- 
tained sufficiently inexpensive to justify their use. 

In the export of avocados and mangoes there is promise of a small 
and I’cmimerative export, but these lines require further exploitation. 

I am glad to say that a small union has now been formed of mid- 
land orange growers interested in the continuance and development of 
orange export. The membership is at present small, but each member 
has agreed to export as many or more oranges than he shipped to Europe 
last season. 

I would like to say that, in my opinion, a good deal could be done 
in Natal towards tlie development of an industry in first-class preserves 
and crystallised fruits, and encouragement of sucli industries would be 
perfectly justifiable, especially if inaugurated upon some co-operative 
basis. 

Locusts. 

For the first summer during my term as Entomologist locusts have 
been a negligible quantity, no damage having been done by flyers or 
hoppers. Eggs were laid only in the Lower Illovo district and the re- 
sulting hoppers were all speedily destroyed. 

It is tlioughi by many that the locusts have disappeared in obedience 
to natural causes. Whilst I have always maintained that locusts will dis- 
appear from Natal for a time, as has happened in the past, to recur again 
at a later date in response to some natural law, there is no question but 
that our freedom from invasion this season and the compaiatively small 
invasion of last season, is directly due to th? eff^tive hopper destruction 
which has been carried out in the north of us, i*e., the North-Eastern 
Trans^al, in Mozambique, and, more particularly, in Swaziland, during 
more recent years. 

Wattle Insects. 

Wattle insects liave been particularly troublesome this summer, 
especially leaf-eating beetles. More important, however, is the phase 
aaeumed by a trouble known among growers as ^Trog-hopper.” Some 
time has recently been given to the study of this development, but, as the 
life-qrcles of two distinct insects have to be more fully investigated, and 
because either of them may he the direct cause, I am not now able to 
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make any decided statement. I am, however, hopeful that in the case of 
3|ouiig trees spraying will be found both effective and profitable, 

Mealie-To3? Gkub. 


In view of the divergent opinions held with regard to the life cycle 
and development of the niealie-top grub, some further field observations 
mpon this pest were carried out in the spring. These were confirmatory 
of previous investigations, and it may be interesting to say that pieces of 
stumps and stalks collected from newly-ploughed lands at Thorny Bush 
as late as the 23rd of November contained over-winter larvae These 
were, of course, exceptionally late, and at the time they were taken, pupae 
were found and adult moths were on the wing. 

Mealie Weevil. 


I am glad to say that tanking and carbon bisulphide treatment for 
the control of weevil attack are both being generally adopted. Speaking 
fcroadly, all mealies when harvested should be regarded by the farmer as 
infested and treated accordingly. Primary weevil infestation is a very 
small affair, and up to a certain stage it is practically imposeible for the 
tfanner to detect it. I mention this because of the important bearing the? 
matter has upon export because of the weevil test to which grain is sub- 
mitted. If the least trace of weevil condemns a shipment, it is, to my 
mind, very much a matter of luck whether a certain lot of mealies gets 
^way or not. For instance, A sends 500 bags; they arrive with but Kttle 
delay on rail, the ship is waiting to receive them, they are examined, 
passed, and shipped. B sends a similar quantity, but they arrive at the 
port three days later, are passed, but unfortunately a week elapses before 
they can be shipped. , Before placing on board, they are re-tested, when 
Veevils are found. Strictly speaking, the first lot is just as much weevil 
infested as is the second, and were it examined in the ship^s hold would 
be found to bo so. 

It must, therefore, be obvious that some account should be taken of 
the degree of infestation, if any justification for the same can be urged, 
especially in view of the enormous quantities of grain refused shipment 
because of very slight infestation. 

It should not be difficult to relax the weevil teat from September to 
January, for the very simple reason that, whatever the degree of infesta- 
tion when placed on board, as soon as the ship gets porth of the Equator 
into cold water breeding is brought to a standstill, and the weevils are 
practically all dead when the grain is lauded. 

Potato Imports. 

Our Port inspection of plant imports has increased very materially 
•of late. This is not only upon account of increased imports, but because 
of the far greater attention given to potato imports. 
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The recognition by the Transvaal authorities of certain potato 
^troubles as being particularly pestivorous, and the economic importance 
»of two hitherto little known potato diseases lias brought tliis about. 

Although at first importers and their European friends maintained 
that it was impossible to ship out perfectly sound potatoes, I have no 
^hesitation in saying that a marked improvement in quality has been the 
immediate result. Of course, apart from any question as to whether or 
not these potato troubles are likely to loecome established and pestilent 
dll South Africa, there has been the fact that an embargo upon Natal- 
grown potatoes has long been thieatened by our inland neiglibours, and 
•BO every effort has been directed towards jjreventiiig any such contingency 
arising. 


(JO VEhNMENI’ REPLIES. 


The replies furnished by Oovernnient t?) the resolutions forwarded 
to them that were passed at last yeaj‘’s Oonfeii*ence were then considered. 

Mr. Mitchell asked what would happen to resolutions which it iniglit 
be desired to return to Government for further cjonsidoration. What 
‘Goveamment were they to lie returned to? Would it be the Union 
Government ? 

Mr. Hyslop recommended that the resolutions be left in the hands 
of the Executive Committee, who could decide where they should be sent. 

Mr. King thought that resolutions affecting South African matters 
nnigfht be singled out to be sent tc the Central Government. 

The President said that this mi§1it be done with regard to most of 
the resolutions, but as regards East Coast Fever, resolutions on tliat 
subject should be sent to the Central Goveimment as soon a.s the latter 
^was organised. 

The Government’s replies to last year’s resolutions ivere then read. 

Transport. 

The following resolution was passed by the Conference last 3 *ear: — 

^That owing tc the stopping of ox transport throughout the Colon*;}^ 
it is absolutely necessary for the Government to make adequate pro- 
vision to supply the needs of the country with transport.” 

The following reply was received from Government: — The Govern- 
ment has recently ' increased the number of East Coast Fever transport 
wagons from 32 to 62, with a view to coping wdtli the requirements of 
i;he various districts in the mater of transport Tlie Govemmeni is also 
importing mules to farmers at cost price. ♦ 

Mr, C. H. Mitchell moved that the resolution be returned to 
HSovemment. 

This was agreed f o. » 
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Bb-Stookikg Farms* 

Last yearns resolution on this subject was as follows: — ‘ 

^That this Union resolves to again approach the Government witb 
"the view of obtaining assistance for farmers who have lost their stock' 
through East Coast Fevej*, each farmer so affected to receive one hundred 
sheep on the existing hire system.” 

The following was the reply furnished by Government: — is re- 
gretted that fniicls are not available for the purpose of supplying further 
sheep to farmers on the hire system.” 

It was decided to return the resolution to Gbvernment for further 
consideration. 

Fencing. 

The resolution passed at the last Conference on this subject was: — 

‘That it is the opinion of the Union that the Government should! 
immediately fence all main mads in such districts where' East Coast. 
Fever exists.” 

To this tlic Government replied that no funds had been provided' 
by Parliament for the purpose of fencing main roads. 

It was resolved that the resolution be returned. 

Blue Tongue Vaccine. 

Mr. G. T. van Rooyen moved, and it was agreed, that the following; 
resolution lie sent back to Government: — 

‘That this Union sympathises with those who have lost sheep through 
vaccination for blue tongue, and would suggest that in the interest of the- 
sheep industry a full inquiTj should be instituted forthwith, as far reach- 
ing effects are likely to result.” 

On the 2nd August, 1909, the Government, replying to the resolu- 
tion passed last year, stated tliat enquiry which had been made in this- 
matter had satisfied the Minister of Agriculture that the vaccine which' 
had been issued from the Government Laboratory at Allerton had proved’ 
entirely satisfactory except in a few cases, in which special circumstances; 
had to be responsible for the deatlis which had occurred. 

Gates on Main Roads. 

The following resolution was passed by the Conference last year : — 

‘That this Union is of opinion that farmers should, with the ap- 
proval of the local Advisoiy Boards and Public Works Department, be 
allowed to erect gates across main roads, and that they should not be- 
compelled to keep guards on such gates, as is the case at present ” 

The following reply was received from Government: — ^The matter pt 
authorising or requiring the erection of gates across any main or public- 
road has been placed entirely in the hands of the East Coast Feyeir Ad- 
visory Committee by Act No, 32, 1909, and Section 4 of that Act proyidett; 
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that it shall be tlie duty. of the Committee by whose orders any gate hass.^ 
been placed across a public road to place an attendant in charge of the 
gate at all times. 

It was resolved to returji the resolution to Government. 

Mealies in Ten-Ton Trucks. 

It was decided to return last yearns resolution on this subject to the-r 
Government. The resolution read as follows: — 

^^That this Union requests Government to so alter the rule in force- 
on the N.G.B. with regard to the conveyance of mealies for export oversea 
that the graiii for tliis trade may b,e carried in ten ton consignments instead 
of in twenty ton consignments as at present, at the special export rate, 
ill order tliat producers situated at a distance from the railway line may 
have an opportunity of selling mealies for export, and benetitting by the^ 
reduced rate.’' 

Firebreaks and Wattle Plantations. 

The following resolution and reply on the above subject stood on* 
the agenda paper: — 

"That in the opinion of this Union the time has come when legisla- 
tion should be introduced to compel owners of wattle plantations which 
abut on boundaries to be kept free of all grass, scrub, or other inflamable 
material for a distance of at least ten yards from the boundary lines, 
this also to apply to plantations abutting on railway lines.” 

Reply, ^/9/'09: "That is a matter which will be considered in con- 
nection with legislation.” 

It was decided to ask the Government whether tlie matter had 
actually been considered in connection with legislation, and to supply 
the Conference with details as to the result. 

^ Landlord and Tenant. 

The same course was decided upon with regard to the following 
resolution : — 

"In the opinion of this Union the time has arrived when, with re- 
spect to Native tenants living on occupied farms, the landlord wishing 
Hie tenant to leave or the tenant wishing to leave the farm of his land- 
lord, should by a notice of six months on either side be enabled lawfully 
to cancel the agreement between landlord and tenant.” 

The reply, which had already been received from Government, was 
as follows:-— "Provision for a uniform period of notice similar to that 
recommended in this resolution is contained in a Draft Bill to amend tlie- 
law relating to contracts entered into by native tenants residing upon, 
private lands, and the correspondence relating to the matter awaits con- 
sideration by the new Council for Native Affairs.” 
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Motok Traotjok, * 

It was decided to return the following resolution to Government:— 

*^That in the opinion of this Union the Government should intro- 
’''Hfuee a motor to be driven by alcohol that would draw a two or three- 
furrow plough or take a wagon v/ith ten or twelve bags of mealies on the 
Toadi, so that small farmers might purchase such when proved a success, 
thus encouraging a colonial inductry and helping farmers who wish to 
bare a plant at less cost than steam engines/^ 

Other Resolutions. 

Of the remainder of the resolutions which were passed at last year> 
Conference and forwarded to the Government^ the following are the most 
impoi*tant to which replies were received from Government and submitted 
to this yearns Conference. The replies were passed over without dis- 
'cussion: — 

Branch Line Rates — Resolution: ^^That this Union wislics to 
enter its protest against the present method of computing rates on the 
Natal Government Railways, and differentiating against the branch lines, 
'whereby the inhabitants of outlying districts served by such branch lines 
are unfairly treated/^ — iteply , ^‘The present 8y»stem of compiling rates 
over branch lines was introduced on August 1st, 1007, as it was found 
that in the case of branch linee the traffic was so light that the receipts 
'did not pay working expenses, apart from their share of interest and 
sinking fund liabilities. 

S.A.P. liATES. — Resolution: ^^That in the opinion of this Union the 
N.G.R. rates on agricultural products and live stock, especially small 
^consignments, are detrimental to the interests of the fanning com- 
munity.’’ — Reply: ‘^TJie 3'ediiction of the rates on agricultural produce, 
both in through and station to station traffic is at present under con- 
sidieration with a liew to a reduction of the existing charges,” 

Railway Rates on Lucerne. — Resolution: ''That in the interests 
-of lucerne growers, and consumers generally, this Union recommends 
that the railway rate on lucerne fronT Weenen and Greytown be fixed 
irrespective of cost at sending wstation.” — Reply: The special rates for 
lucerne from Weenen, Winterton, and Greytown were introduced for 
the sole purpose of enabling the Natal producers to compete in the Dur- 
ban market with lucerne imported by sea, and as statistics show that the 
local production of lucerne in Natal for last year was approximately 700 
tons as compared with approximately 140 tons imported from Cape* 
•Colony, it is clear that the competition is not of a very serious nafiure, 
:and Government does not see sufficient reason for withdrawing the^ 
stipulation that lucerne conveyed at the i^educed rate should be subject to 
sa certain maximum selling price.” 
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OBstatrOTBO Bt- Roads. — Resolution: ^^That in the opinion of this 
Union the owners of wattle plantations through which by-roads pas.® 
should be compelled to keep such roads free of growing trees, stumps 
and other obstacles dangerous to traffic.^' — Reply: ^^It is considered that 
Section 22 of Law No. 35, 1901, sufficiently meets the case.^^ 

Grub in Mbalibs. — Resolution : ^^That this Union is of opinion that 
the serious consequences attending the spread of the niealie grub renders 
it necessary to take steps for its eradication, and therefore urges the 
Go^rnment to commence an investigation with this end in view.^^ — 
Reply : ^^TJie mealie grub has been very thoroughly investigated, and the 
most practical measures for its control have been pointed out repeatedly 
by the Government Entomologist. Later investigations conducted in 
Cape Colony have confirmed these measures as the most practicable and 
economic. Investigations in the natural economy of a somewhat similar 
pest in the United States also confiim these recommendations. The 
Government Entomologist is of opinion that no general good will be ac - 
complished in the control until farmers can be persuaded to arrange for 
the mnoval of mealie stalks and stumps from the lands ‘before the ho- 
grinning of September. 

Ento.molo(ust's Work. — Resolution: ‘^Tlmt the Government should 
make such arrangements in connection with fruit export as will ensure 
that the time of the F.ntomologist l>e devoted more to the investigation 
of diseases of mealies, wattles, j^otatoes, and other crops, than has been 
the case recently.'' — Reply: “It is the object of the Government to at all 
times utilise the services of the Government Entomologist to the best 
advantage.” 


EAST COAST FEVER. 

The follow'] ng resolution stood on the agenda paper in the name of 
the New Hano^er Agricultural Association: — 

^*That this Union is of opinion that Government should withdraw 
all restrictions under Ea^t Coast Fever Acts and Regulations relative to 
the removal of cattle throiighout the Colony, and respectfully urges 
Government Wgive effect to this resolution. In the ex-^ent of this being 
impracticable, this Union is of opinion that the Advisory Board in each 
East Coast Fever Division be given full power (so far as the Board’s own 
Division is concerned) to withdraw, at pleasure, all restrictions under 
East Coast Fever Acts and Regulations lelative to the removal of cattle, 
.and urges Government to give effect to this resolution/^ 

The President called upon Mr, Power, the Chief of the Veterinary 
Department, to address the Conference on East Coast Fever matters. 
Mr. Power, in the oourse of his remarks, traced the course of the 
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disease* He said that the whole of Zrduland was mfected, and the same 
could be said of the Vryheid and Paulpietersburg Districts, as well as 
the Dundee District south of the Dundee-Vryheid line* Dmsinga Divi- 
sion was also infected, including the Native location* There were no 
outbreaks in the Esteourt Division east of the mein line of railway as 
fer as the Department was aware. The Umvoti Division was pretty 
generally infected, and the same might be said of the Krantzkop Division. 
Victoria Division had been infected for some years. A certain portion 
was now considered clean, as no deaths had occurred for some two yeara 
past. The Dmgeni, Camperdown, and Durban Divisions were all in- 
fected* A number of outbreaks had occurred in the,, Bargville District 
lately. There had been a couple of outbreaks recently in. Winterton 
Settlement. In the Esteourt Division all south of Location No. 1 and 
to a great extent east of that location was practically clean. As regards 
Bichmond District, the disease had spread very considerably during the 
past few months. The Camperdown District west of the line was also 
pretty generally infected. TJie disease had spread very rapidly lately 
In the Ixopo District ; there were outbraks all over the district. The 
Alexandra County was comparatively free. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Power said that East Coast Eever was 
not abating at all. ' He also said tiiat the percentage of recovery had 
in some exceptional cases been as high as 25 or 30 per cent., but tliis was 
quite exceptional 

Mr. Van Hor)yen asked whether Mr. Power thought East Coast Fever 
had been stopped in its spread by fencing. 

Mr. Power said^ that he did not think fencing had been a failure. 
Good fencing was the best means of checking the spread of the disease. 

Mr. Van Kooyen also asked whether there were any cattle in the 
Colony which could be considered as naturally immune. 

Mr. Power said there were such cattle. In reply to i^other question 
(by the President) as to whether he considered it possible to frame re- 
gulations to stop the spread of the disease, Mr. Power said he considered 
that the greater pai’t of tlic Colony would become infected. New regula- 
tions were now being considered by the Government, but^i^ of course, he 
could not say what would be decided upon. Eeplyiug to further ques- 
tions, he said that farms might be considered clean fifteen months after 
the last death. Calves of salted cattle were just as liable to contract 
the disease as any other calves. The movement of cattle was responsible 
for the greatest number of fresk outbreaks ; and in his opinion the action 
of the Government in stopping the movement of cattle bad . not been 
jjutile. Whilst, however, he considered tliat* the movement of cattle had 
been the chief cause of the spread of the disease, it did not necessarily 
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follow th^t he considered it was the only cause. He believed in dippings 
but he did not look upon it as a method of preventing the appearance of 
the disease in a herd, as if infected ticks were carried on to a farm by 
any means and attached themselves to cattle outbreaks of the disease 
were bound to occur. Where, liowever, dipping had been carried out 
tljoroughly for some time before a farm became infected, the losses were 
considerably minimised owing to the reduction in the number of ticks, 
therefore all farmers should dip, as, even apart from East Coast Fever, 
it was necessary in a tick-infested country like Natal. 

In reply to Mr. Smallie, he said that if there had been. no restric- 
tions on ibe movement of cattle the disease would have spread far more 
rapidly than it had done. In reply to another question, he said he saw 
no possibility of eradicating the disease unless f(‘neing were continued. 

In reply io a question by Mr. Mitchell as to what his future pro- 
gramme would bo until the Central Government took control, Mr. Power 
said that he was not in a position to say definitely. He was, however, 
opposed to relaxation of the restrictions: their abandonment would cause 
a greater spread of disease and remove protection from those who had so 
tar saved their cattle. The general position would not be improved; 
those districts which were, so to speak, swept by tlie disease three or four 
years ago were not yet clean. 

Tn rcjdy to Mr. Dick, he said tliat it was too late to try to eradicate 
tlie disease by g(‘neral stamping rut. Newcastle was one of the divisions 
when? stamping out might be successfully carried out. He was still in 
favour of stfimping out in certain cases. Ho calso said, in reply to 
Mr. Baydey, that so far as he knew no methods of inoculation had 
yet proved effective or at present apy)eared to offer any hope of sue- 
ceas^ The Department uas at the present time testing the Oosthuizen 
system of iuoculaiion, Imt no very oncourairing results )iad yet heen ob- 
tained. They would he in a position to ujako a ]>ronouiu*einent. }iow(‘ver, 
very soon. He said, in reply to another question, that there was no dan- 
ger involved in the transportation of hay from n farm wliitli liad not 
had the disease for fifteen months. Another delegate asked a])proximatoiy 
Itow nuniy cattle* liad died from the disease. Mr Power said that about 
half the cattle in the Colon.v had succumbed — half the nninbor there 
were in lOOfi. 

At this pi)int a resoltitiou was then passed nviiing the Go\ernment 
to inform the TTnion as early ns possible who would act as MinivSter of 
Agricullure in Mr. Denneys absence. 

Mr. Hancock moved a resolution to the *'ffect that the Government 
be asked to inform the TTnion . of the nature of the new regulations for 
the control of East Coast which the Government were considering. 
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?ETpoii the motion of the President, it was decided to ask the Government 
to supply that afternoon an advance copy of the regulations which had 
beoii drafted. The motion having been adopted, 

A vote of thanks was unanimonsly passed to Mr. Power for his at- 
tendance and his explanation. 

Further consideration of East Coast Fever matters was deferred 
pending the receipt of a .dopy of the new regulations which the Govern- 
iment proposed to put into force for the control of East Coast Fever, 
LYMPHANGITIS COMPENSATION. 

Mr. Mackenzie moved, on behalf of the New Hanover Agricultural 
Association: — 

^^That an Act should he passed providing for compensation being 
paid to owners of horses and mules slaughtered by Government on sus- 
picion of lymphangitis, and that compensation should be paid whether 
the slaughtered animal is found to be suffering from lymphangitis or 
not.’^ 

Mr. P. C. Pick seconded. 

Mr. Power (Chief of the Veterinary Pepartment) said that the 
Govenimeni: was doing practically what was asked by the resolution. 

In view of Mr. PowePs explanation the resolution was withdrawn. 
LAW COSTS ANP PROCEDURE. 

Mr. C. II. Miichell, reprei^^^enting the Lower Umzimkuln Agricultural 
Ai-sociation, moved : — 

^‘The Union would call the attention of the Government to the pre- 
sent great difficulty and cost of obtaining access to the Law Courts of 
the Colony, and wofild urge, in the interests of justice, for far greater 
simplicity in the modes of procedure and substantia) reductions in the' 
fees cliarged and allowed.^^ 

Mr. Hosking suggested that the Government be also asked to ap- 
point Justices of the Peace in outlying districts to hear and decide upon^ 
cases. 

The motion was carried. 

RAILWAY MATTERS. 

Equal Chakgks. 

Mr. Mitchell moved, on behalf of tlie Lower Unr/irnkulu Agricul- 
tinci Association: — 

^^Tliat, in the opinion of this Union, the same charges should be 
nuide by the railw^ay for conveying similar classes of goods over equal 
distances of line, whether ihe gauge be broad or narrow^ and all charges 
for transhipment from one gauge to the other should be borne by the 
general railway re venue.'' 

The resolution was carried. 
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Carriage on fSALx. 

Mr. Woods moved, on behalf of the Mooi liiver Farmers^ Associa-: 
tion : — 

^^That, in the opinion of this Union, salt in quantities of not lesa* 
than one ton should be conveyed on the N.G.R. at fertiliser rate.” 

Mr. Blaker seconded, 

Mr. Oldacre suggested that full information should be obtained as. 
lo tJic railway carriage on salt. 

Mr. King thought that the resolution should be withdrawn, in view 
of the large reductions which had been already made by the Railway 
Department, 

The resolution, was lost. 

The delegates of the Dronk Vlei Assoeiation withdrew tlie following 
motions which stoiid on the agenda paper in the name of their Associa- 
tion : — 

(a) ^^That, in the opinion of this Union, owing to the lieavy charges 
imposed per rail on small consignments of Colonial prodii(*e, such as. 
eggs and bniter, business in this direction is discouraged When long dis- 
tances are CM»ncerned, and suggests tliat the Railway Department be asked 
to j)rnvjde a remedy.” 

(h) in tlie opinion of ihis Union, the minimum charge on 

all small pa?’Ools by rail be reduced/” 

IlEMTIRRAGB ON CAT'rLE TRFCK.S. 

Mr. Marwick, representing the Richmond Agricultural Society, 
tnoVed : — 

^^Tliat 1h(.* Railway Department he approached with a view to ob- 
taining redves.-^ with reference to the charges made for demurrage on 
cattle trucks, and the inconvenience and loss caused by the Department 
not supplying ihe necessary trucks at the stipulated tijue/' 

Mr. Blaker asked why farmer sliould ha^(‘ to pay for trucks when 
at the port there w^orc miles of coal Inuks waiting to be emptied and 
on which no demurrage was ];>nid. The coal-owners were thus allowed 
to store tlieir coal in Government trucks iiistond of Iniikling sheds for 
the purpose. 

Mr. Fleming referred to the want of kraals for ciattle waiting at 
stations to be trucked. Often cattle could scatter all o.ver llio aeiglibour- 
mg veld and so spread disease. 

Mr. King pointed out that local mahagcmeid bad a to do wdlb 

Ihe matter of supplying imcdcs. ITe agi'cod that there was a shortages 
of trucks on the railway; bur at the sninc time ho blarned the railway 
manag'enient for not making earlier provision. 

Mr. Wiltshire referred to the bearing of tbe coal industry on the 
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rsabject. He said that the concession to the coal-owners was a very neces- 
eary one^ on account both of the importance of the industry to the 
country and of the friable nature of the coal owing to which the value 
of the coal was liable to deteriorate by tpo frequent handling* He 
thought the colliery owners were only too v/illing to adapt themselves 
to the requirements of the country. He referred at length to the value 
of the coal industry to the Colony. 

Mr. Mitchell asked what the amount of demurrage eliarged was. 

Mr. Marwick said that the diarge was 8s. per truck. 

The motion, on being put to tlie vote, was carried by 18 votes to I'i'. 

Rates on Wattle Bark. 

The delegate for Seven Oaks Farmers^ iVssociation moved: — 

^Tn the opinion of this Union the railway rates on wattle bark, par- 
ticularly stick bark, are too high, and should be reduced by the railway 
authorities.^^ 

The mover thought bag bark should have preference over stick 

bark. 

The Secretary announced that reductions had been made in the 
rates of bark, and in view of this fact the mover decided to wirhdraw 
the resolution. 

Cash Payments. 

Mr. Blaker moved, on behalf of the Mooi River Farmers Associa- 
tion : — 

^^That this Union is of opinion that the Railway Department should 
withdraw the ►regulations whereby payment in cash for each consignment 
of goods before it leaves the shed is enforced, and recommends that a 
certain amount of discretion in collecting of such charges be left with 
stationmasters.^^ 

The resolution was lost. 

AGBTCTTLTURAL SOCIETY GRANTS. 

The following resolution stood on the agenda paper in the name of 
the TJmvoti Agricnltural Society : — 

'T’hat, in tlie opinion of this Union, the Union Government slmukl 
be asked to continue the supfiort to AgricuJtural Societies ns liberally as 
in the past.^^ 

Mr. Mitchell said tliat he understood from the Under Secretary for 
Agriculture that the question of making grants to the Agricultural So- 
cieties this year was being considered by ^Government. The amounts 
would be the same as those granted t-he last year in which grants wore 
given. 

Mr, T. M, van Rooyeri said that they nevertheless had no guarantee 
that grants would be given annually by tho Union Government. Speaking 
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to tlie above motion, he said that the Agricultural Society was one of the 
best advertisements that the Colony could have, 

Jir, Woods said he would vote against the resolution. /Ihey could 
make no suitable show without cattle, and he thought the money would 
be badly expended. 

Mr. Van Eooyen said he was surprised that such an experienced 
farmer as Mr, Woods should make such a statement. Mr. Woods was a 
great breeder of sheep ajad horses and other classes of stock, and surely 
these were worth showing? Why should they be inclined to abandon 
their shows because they could not exhibit cattle? 

After some discussion the motion was withdrawn. 

JACKALS IN GAME BESEKYES. 

Mr. Blaker moved, on behalf of the Mooi River Fanners’ Associa- 
tion : — 

^‘That, in the opinion of this Union, the Government should be ap- 
proached to permit of jackal hunting in game reserves.” 

He said that they found that the jackals had increased to such an 
extent that they were not able to do much to keep these Animals under, 
and their efforts were to a great extent nullified by tlie appearance of 
jackals from the game reserve. If tliey had permission to hunt these 
jackals in the game reserve it would do much to lessen the pest. 

Mr. Green said he knew for a fact that the Gcveimment would pi Ace 
no obstacle in the way of any w'ho might desire to hunt in the game 
reserve. 

Another delegate said they wanted a free hand to go into the game 
reserve to hunt whenever they liked without having to get a special 
license. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

OBNOXIOUS WEEDS. 

Mr. Blaker moved, on behalf of the Mooi River Farmers’ Associa- 
tion : — 

^‘^This Association views with alarm the enormous spread of ob- 
noxious weeds in this district, on town lands, public roads, and private 
roads, and urges the Government to be most stringent in their effort to 
eradicate same, the Scotch thistle especially.” 

He said it was a difficult matter to keep their farms clean when the 
Government roads were infested 

Mr. King suggested that^it would be better to ask the Government 
to reinforce the Noxious Weeds Act. 

Mr, Sykes said thatr down on the coast the Goviemment had put 
"tliat Act into force. 

On the motion of Mr. Mitchell, it was agreed to replace tlje resolu- 
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tion by tlie next re^bfbtion oii the agenda-^to bfe iiiird3ii«iefl by ibe Dtoiib 
Tlei Farmers^ Associatioti — as follow^:— 

^^TKat tHia tJnioti is of opiuion that the attenition ot tHe Govern- 
ment should be dravm to the rapid spread of burr i/Hreed^XantMitm 
spinosum and X. sirumarium — ^with a view to its eradication on roads^ 
li'Serves, and other Government lands/' 

Ml. King moved the following amendment: — 

^^That the Government be requested to re-idforce the Noxipus Weeds^ 
Art, always provided tlmt the Government undertake to keep the public 
roads, railways and public lands clean of these weeds.” 

This amendment was carried. ^ 

THE SPABBOW PEST. 

Mr, H. E. Mingay moved, in the absence of any delegate represent- 
ing the Ciunperdown Division Farmers’ Association (in whose name the- 
motion stood) : — 

^That this Union asks the Government to take immediate steps to 
eradicate the flocks of sparrows flying about Durban streets before they 
become a pest to farmers and others in the Colony, as they have become 
in other Colonies.” 

Mr. Wood said the sparrow was not a harmful bird from the point 
-of view of the farmer. At any rate, they would not be able to exterminate^ 
this pest. There were other birds in Natal which did much more harm. 

Mr. Marriott said lie was afraid Mr. Wood had forgotten the amount 
of damage which the sparrow did in England. These birds did 
tremendous damage to crops. They also drove all insectivorous birds 
right and left. He: thought they would be a terrible pest to this Colony, 
su<‘h as it was already in Australia and the United States. 

Mr, Sykes said the Durban Cerporation were paying 3d. for every 
sparrow brought to them, and he thought this action would go a long 
way towards eradicating the pest. 

It was moved that the resolution stand down until the next day. 
EUST-PBOOF WHEAT. 

Mr. Marriott moved on behalf of the Dronk Vlei Fanners' Associa- 
tion; — 

^That this Union is of opinion that the importance of wheat pro- 
duction in this Colony is such that the Director of the Cedara Experi- 
mental Farm should he instnieted to renew his elTortvS to discover a rust 
Tosisting wheat that may be cultivated wifhout irrigation in Natal, and 
suggest that tlie Director should send samples of seed wheat to various 
Associations to test which is the niFt-proof wheat, with a view to* 
ascertaining the best vaTieties, for each district” 

The resolntion was carried uuanimously. 
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LABOrE MATTERS. 

Mr. Bernard Greene, representing the Nottingham Boftd Farmers^ 
Association, moved:— 

^^That tills meeting, representing the farmers and planters of the 
Colony, desires to impress upon the Government the very urgent need 
for the immediate organisation of tlie labour supply of the Colony ere 
indentured Indian labour is finally withdrawn, and the Colony’s agricul- 
tural and other resources largely crippled.” 

Mr. King seconded. 

Mr. Woods thought it would be a very good idea to indenture the 
^"^skibengas^^ tlmt were giving trouble in the towns — this to take the 
place of punishment by imprisonment. 

Col. Addison, speaking as a member of the r€^cent Indian Labour 
Commission, ihoiight an attempt should be made to make use of thef 
Native boys wlio had drifted permanently to the towns, deserting their 
parents and contributing notlting to their upkeep. Tliese boys might be 
in (lentil red. He thought it should be made compulsory. Indentures 
might be for a t(‘rm of tlnee years: aftei* winch the host of them might 
br re-ijitlenture<] to higher work than ordinarj^ field work. 

Mr. Marriott, in supporting the motion, suggested that part of the 
wages be haiidc'd over to the parents of the boys and part to the hoys. 
He thought that a system of indenturing was vc'ally necessary in the 
inlerest of the Natives themselves, 

Mr. I. M. van Rroycn said h(' did not think that anything effective 
could be done in regard to the Native labour question until ilK\v liad 
uniform laAvs throughout the Union. 

The revSohition, upon being jmt to the vote, was carried unanimously, 
HESTOUCTiON OP SPAltROWS. 

Reverting, on tin* second day of th: Conference, to the motion re 
extermination of span^iwa, whidi stood down the previous day on a(*- 
count of the absence of the representative of the Camperdown Farmers’ 
Assoeiatiori, 

Mr. J. Moon said the time had come when the sysicmatic' destruc- 
tion of sparrows must be taken in liand, ere they heeame an uncon- 
trollable pest. He dwelt upon the large amount of damage which was 
done by these birds in America and England. 

Mr* Gray said t!je sparrow was now all over the Colony, and he 
understood that it had also made i^:s appearance in the Free State. 

Mr. Hancock said he did not think that the l)ird Mr. Gray had in 
mind was <juite the same species as the English sparrow: but at the same 
time he woiiid support the resolution as he recognised the danger to the 
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Colony in allowing the English spatrow, which was already in the 
country, to ^read. 

Mr. Marwick moved the following amendment:— 

^^That this Union request that the Government take immediate steps 
to eradicate the flocks of English sparrows flying about before they be- 
come a pest to the farmers and others in South Africa/^ 

Mr. Moon agreed to the substitntion of this amendment for his 
original resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

ABSENCE OP GOVEBNMBNT OFFICIALS. 

Attention was drawn by one of the delegates to the absence of 
ofBclals of the Agricultural DepartUient, who had been invited to attend. 
A discussion took place on the matter, and the following resolution was 
passed : — 

"That Heads of the Agricultural Department be sent for when they 
are required to be present for special resolutions.^^ 

MANUFACTUEE OP AGEICULTURAL REQUIREMENTS, 

Mr. D. C. Dick, representing the Royal Agricultural Society, 
moved : — 

"That the Government bo requested to take into consideration the 
advisability of encouraging the manufacture of agricultural requirements, 
including fertilisers and machinery, within the Colony by subsidy.^’ 

; He considered that the manufacture of agricultural implements re- 
quired in Natal might easily be undertaken here. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, were not able to compete with the oversea producer, and he con- 
sequently thought that a system of subsidies should be instituted. 

Mr. King considered that the proper method of encouraging .manu- 
facturers was that of protection, and not by bonuses or subsidies. Pro- 
tection, however, was of no use unless it was adequate.* He said that 
the tendency in imported machinery was to become worse and worse, 
especially in American machinery. ' 

Col. Addison also thought that the encouragement of the local manu- 
facture of implements should take the form of protection rather than, 
subsidies. 

Mr. Hancock pointed out that the establishruent of a local manu- 
facture of implements might tend to roise the cost of the farmet^s work- 
ing plant, which would mean the lessening of the margin of profit on 
production. 

Mr. Wood adopted the same line of argument A h^avy 
dxity would be necessaiyi which . would considerably enhance the price qf 
'Mplements' to>;tbe^confeuIner. ■ ' .v 
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CoL Leuchars said the difficuliy could easily be got over by the 
establishmeixt of subsidies. This would give a chance to manufacturers 
to establish an implement industry, and they would then probably in 
time be able to do without both subsidy and protection. 

, The resolution was carried. 

EEPAIES TO BO ADS. 

The delegate of the Weenen Agricultural Society moved: — 

‘That this Conference is of opinion that the roads of the Colony 
require better attention by way of repairs, and that the Government be 
requested to provide further road parties for that purpose.” 

He said that during the period of reteenchment most of the roacD 
parties had been taken off, but it was time they were replaced. 

Another delegate blanied the road superintendents in many cases 
for the present state of the roads of the Colony. 

Mr. King moved the ad iition of the words, “and where possible both 
construction and repair be done by contract.” 

Mr. Kirkman moved tlie su]>stitution of the following words for 
those after “l)y way of repairs,” vizr, “and that the Union urge that a 
permanent hardening of the drifts and roads is most desirable.” 

Mr. Barnes, Chief Engineer, P.W.D., then addressed the Conference 
by request. Inter alia he agreed with the suggestion that it was most 
desirable to harden the drifts. Also he dwelt upon the need for im- 
proving the grade of roads, but he said that the total vote for roads this 
year had only been £7,000, which was not suflScient. He disagreed with 
the suggestion that the road superintendents were at fault. He said that 
a lot would have been done by the end of the present season in the way 
of repairing road.s. He gave liis assurance that he would do his best to 
foster the contract system, within limits. He said that it would be a 
•great help to his Department if farmers^ associations would draw ins 
attention to any road improvements which might be disirable. 

The mover of the original resolution withdrew his motion in favour 
of Mr. Kirkman^s amendment. 

The motion as amended was carried. 

TYRES OF VEHICLES. 

Mr. Dick moved on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society: — 

“That in the opinion of this Conference the width of tyres on the 
wheels of vehicles used for transport within the Colony should be 
regulat^ as follows; For vehicles carrying two tons or less a minimum 
width of inches, and for every ton in excess of that weight i inch 
additional in width, This to come into effect after a date to be specified 
by Government, and builders to be instructed accordingly. That Gov- 
ernment should be requested to take immediate steps to give effect to 
^ foregbihg.” * 
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Hr. Dick W irotdd tike to Hr. Berxiee tor his as to 

the Jttlnihittea widths of tyi« which shoiiM he adopted for various 
tonaages, 

Mr. Barnes thought the measuremeatB.givm in the motion would 
answer all, requirements. These tyres would Imve the effect of a roller 
rather than cut up the roads. 

Continuing, Mr. Btek said they had asked Government at various 
times to do a great deal for them, and it was time they offered to do 
something in a^eturn^ and this tjiey could do by parsing the present 
resolution, the suggestions contained in which would, if adopted by the 
Government, prove of some assistaaace to the Goverhment by lessening 
hie cost of the upkeep of roads. The suggested regulatioBfif would only 
be enforced in the ease of heavy loads of produce. He had consulted 
the wagon makers of the city, and he had found that the enforcjeinent of 
such regulations would not pf>oie a harship to them, as had been 
suggested. 

Mr. Bazley considered that the adoption of wider tj^res would have 
the effect of tearing up the roads even more than the tyres at present in 
use, be reason of the fact that skidding in wet weather would be rendered 
easier. 

Tlev. Jas. Scott also spoke against the resolution. 

Mr. Hancock was in favour of the increasing of the width of tyres. 

Mr. Wood considered that the best method of dealing with the 
matter wonld be to adopt the old English system of putting a tax on all 
wheels whose tyres were under certain dimensions. 

Mr. Lund thought the idea of the resolution was valueless. In 
wet weather they could easily put a smaller load on their wagons than 
they did in ordinary weather. 

The resolution was lost. 

GEAISTT TO THE TOIOIT. 

Mr. Hosking, representing the Koval Agricultural Society, moved: — 

^^That in the opinion of this Union the time has now arrived when 
Government should be askevi for an annual grant of £1,000 to the Natal 
Agricultural 

He said such a grant would enable the Union to subsidise industries 
and become of more benefit to the Colony generally. He did not ask for 
the money as a grant towards the defrayal of the ordinary expenses of 
the Union. 

Mr. Mitchell said that the Transvaal Agricultural Union had for 
many years been in receipt of £1,000 a year from the Government to- 
wards the funds of the Tmion. He pointed out, however, that at the 
present time the Kata! Union was an independent body, and ih^i, if 
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they were in receipt of a Government grant, their hands would be some- 
^diat tied. ; 

The Itev. Mr, Scott also thought that the securing of a grant from 
Government would destroy their independence as a Union (^dissent). He 
:said he had not yet made up his mind which way to vote, but the financial 
posiiioi liad to be faced. If funds were not obtained from Government 
^tliey inusi be obtained elsewhere. 

Mr. King suggested that the Government should grant free passes 
for delegates travelling to the Conference, rather than give a lump sum 
of money. 

Mr. Marwick supported Mr. King^s view. He did not like the idea 
•of approaching Government for the money necessary to run their Union. 
He thought they should endeavour to find some other means of raising 
the money. 

Mr. Ivirkman considered they should endeavour to enter Union on 
the old lines upon which they have always run. Under Union, if the 
Transvaal Agricultural Union received a grant they could be quite cer- 
tain that Natal would benefit to the same extent. 

Mr. Moon said it was jiist a temporary depression which the Agri- 
cultural Unio% had entered into. He counselled endeavouring to do 
without Government assistance. They^'^n^ust 'find a way to get out of 
their difficulties, wiihout going to the C>o\iernment. 

The President explained the causes which had brought about their 
present temporary tinancial diffienllies. Tliey liad been abnormal 
causes. 

The Secretary, in reply to a question, outlined the financial position 
of the Union. 

One delegate suggested tlmt the Government be approached for 
funds on tlie £ for £ principle. 

Col. Leuchars thought ihat, in view of ilie fact that t!ie Government 
grants were to be resumed this year, s<xnelies might he asked to assist the 
Union from the funds thus provided. He moved an amendment to this 
effect, fixing the proportion at 10 per cent. 

Mr. Bernard Greene proposed that the rales of subscription of 
affiliated associations be doubled. 

On the motion of Mr. Ilcsking, tlie debate was adjourned until the 
rfpliowing day, in order that delegaW miglit haie time to consider the 
whole subject. 

ELECTION OF 0FF1CE-BEAT1ER8. 

The election of office-bearers was proceeded with on the afternoon 
»pf the second day. The following were appointd : — 

Pr^ident, ikr. E. W. Evans (re-elected) : Vicf?-Prpsidrnt, Mr. T. M. 
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vaa iEiooy]en; Beer gtdtif, Mr. J5.' M. Eadie (re-elected). 

Northern District — ^Messrs. J. G. Bester^ Wiltshire Oldaere, SmaUie, and- 
Von Devetaow. Midlaade— Messrs. X Marwick, 0. Ho8kihg> J. Eui&- 
J Moon, and Eev. J. Scott. Durban and Coast— Messrs. 0. H. Mitch^,. 
U Bazley, J. Barman, W. Sykes, and J. Eirkmtin. 

..The following delegates were appointed to represent Natal, at the' 
next Conference of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union (to be held at 
Capetown) : — ^Messrs. C. H. Mitchell, J. Marwick, 0. Hosking, H. Biutley>. 
IW. Comrie, W. J. S. Newmareh, Jas. King, L M. van Eooyen, 0-. 0. 
Mackenzie, A. von Levetzow, John Moon, J. 6. Beater, H. Wiltshire,. 
Col. Leuchars, and Bev. Jas. Scott. 

TREE PLANTING COMPETITIONS. 

Mr. 0. Hosking moved on behalf of the Royal Agricultural Society r 
, "Seeing that the Committee appointed to carry out the tree-planting 
Competition have secured enough money to continue this scheme for five- 
rears, it is the unanimous opinion of this Union that a fruit-tree plant- 
ing competition should ht' started on the same lines, using the interest 
from the investment of , 'rtie tree-planting competition fund, to offer 
similar prizes fw the fniit-tree competition. Trees to bet planted before- 
September, 1911, and to be judged in December, 1915.” 

Col. Leuchars seconded, and the resolution was carried unanimously.. 

SPURIOUS SEEDS. 

Mr. King moved on behalf of the Nottingham Road Farmers’ As- 
aociation ; — 

“That in the opinion of this Union the time has arrived when a 
Ifeneral Act should be-, passed, embracing the whole of South Africa, 
securing farmers against the vending of spurious or diseased seeds and 
plants, or deficient fertilisers, and attaching full responsibility to tho 
vendors on any proved failure of quality or description.”- 

Mr. Greene seconded ; and after a short disoussion-^he resolution was- 
carried. 

EXPIRY OF IDENTIFIC.ATION PASSES. 

Mr. Marriott, representing the Dronk Vlei Farmers’ Association^ 
mowd : — - 

“That Magifitratesy in the opinion of the Union, should be instnicted' 
to state on the identification pass, according to permission granted 1^: 
fiandloids, the date of expiry, and klso on all oiiWard passes if for less: 
than twelve months.” 

Mr. Von Levetzow said Diere was a law to provide for this, Wt ik 
uraa hot ' effective. ' . 

Mr. King pointei^ out that the fault did hot neciMMirily, lie in- iith* ? 
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law ite^U but rater in the regulations framed under that law* The- 
'regulations might be altered so as to give the required relief. 

The motion was passed. 

EAST COAST FEVEK {Continued). 

At this point the President announced that a reply had been re- 
ceived from the Government regarding the report of the East Coast Fever 
Advisory Commission appointed under Section 5 of Act 20, 1910. The 
report was read by the Secretary, and ran as follows: — 

The Commission sat on the 3rd and 4th insts., and, after dis- 
cussion with the Minister of Agriculture, the Chief of the Veterinary 
Division, and the Secretary for JSTative Affairs, came to the conclusions* 
embodied liereunder. 

It was felt that under the circumstances of the Parliamentary vote' 
of £100,000 and the imminence of Union, the most important step 
to be taken^ would be to check the spread of East Coast Fever to new 
districts. 

It was acordingly resolved, and the resolution foru'nrded to the 
Minister of Agricultuic: — 

^That the Government be strongly urged to at once concentrate all* 
efforts west of the line towards fencing witli all speed all known out- 
breaks of East Coast Fever, then branding all cattle therein, with a view 
to tlieir subsequent slaughter, compensating owners thereof, under Act 
ISTo. 8 of 1907. 

‘-'The Commission furtlier recommends that application be made to- 
the adjoining Colonies to contribute towards the expense involved, in- 
cludiiig tliat of compensation.'’ 

The Commission recommends that such isolated outbreaks as occur 
•on the east of the line should also be treated in the same manner. 

Tiie Commission recommends that all unt'eiiced railway lines in the 
Colony should be fenced. 

It is felt that if the above recommendations are adopted by the 
Government, and actively carried out, the further spread of the disease 
can be cheeked, and the task of eradication under Union much shortened 
and simplified. 

The Commission cordially approves of Act ISTo. 20 of 1910, with the 
exception of Clause 4, regarding which an alternative suggestion is 
hereinafter made, and believes that the assistance thus rendered to 
farmers will be of the greatest service. 

If, however, there is to be any hope of really controlling East 
Coast Fever, it is absolutely necessary to prevent the illicit movement 
of cattle* 
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movement is chie% .cp*rie<J out by Natives, jpid is the jo^in 
cause of the spread of the disease. 

Accordingly the following resolution was passed, and forwarded to 
the Minister of Agriculture, with the one alreldy iBtentioiied: — 

*‘fiesoJved that the amount of £10,000 voted to the Xatal Native 
Trust for East Coast Fever purposes be used exclusively and immediately 
-on fencing and subdividing Native locations. Should this not be con- 
ceded, the Commission hopes that no other steps will be taken pending 
the presentation of its report in about two weeks’ time.” 

The Commission deprecates the expenditure of any funds on other 
tnethods, until such fences are completed, when tlie other recommenda- 
■tians (branding and cleaning) hereinafter made should, in the opinion 
of the Commission, be made compulsory and universal. 

The extent of Ibe sub-division of locations referred to in the resohi- 
tdon would, of course, depend on the area, population, contour, watej- 
supply, etc. - , 

It is further recoKuniended that all fences around isolated outbreaks 
•should be guarded or patrolled until such can be effectively dealt with, 
and, in addition that the Natal Police, or other body, should he calliMl 
out to thoroughly guard all unfenced outbreaks until such time as the 
fencing in thereof can l^e effected. 

The Commissicii is of opinicn, in the event of the recommendations 
in regard to the fencing being carried out, that, togetlier with the assist- 
ance to be rendered to fariiiej's under Act 20 of 1910, as much as possible 
will have been done in the direction of combating the disease by means of 
fencing. 

The Commission, feeling strongly that illicit movement is the 
greatest source of danger, and must be stopped at any cost, urges lhe| 
Government to initiate legislation for tlie compulsory branding of all 
-cattle in the Colony, on the lines laid down in the Transvaal Branding 
Law of 1904. 

This law, if backed up by severe penalties for contravention and 
‘illicit movement of stock, would certainly check the spread of the disease, 
■^besides being a great service in preventing stock thefts. 

It may be urged tliat the Natives will object to branding, but ex- 
perience proves that illicii movement cannot be stopped in any other 
way, and the exigencies of the case demand its prevention. 

The Secretary for Native Affairs, in giving evidence before the 
Commission, said that he realised the necessity of branding, and that, 
though the Natives would look upon it with suspicion, he did not 
anticipate any serious difficulty, provided the matter was left to him to 
Explain io them. 
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cleansing (by dipping, spraying, or hand-dressing) of cattle 
is finding greatej* favour daily, but it is still untried by a considerable 
poitkm of the white farmers and by almost all Natives in the Colony. 

Its importance is so obvious, and the drawbacks so few, that the 
^Commission is of opinion that its adoption should be made compulsory. 

This will be no hardsliip when it is considered that a dip can l)c 
•greeted for €50, or a spray pump purchased for 20s. 

The regulations contained in the. Gazette , and adopted on the 12th 
-May, 1908, by tlie Richmond Infected Area Advisory Board should be 
withdrawn, and the Commission recommends that the regulations em- 
bodying the following suggestions should be applied to the whole Colony ; 

(1) Jt is required tJiat all cattle in the Colony be kept reasonably 
free from ticks. 

(2) Stock Inspectois sludl be required to inspect all lierds in their 
districts as is done under the Scab Act, further asistance being rendered 
by other Government officials, duly auihorised, such herds to be visited 
as often as the Department deems necessary. 

In the event of any herd being declared by the lusjjector to be 
infected, the owner or person in cliarge of smdi herd shall be granted a 
licence J'or thirty days, during which no cattle be removed. 

(4) At the expiraiton of this time, the Inspector shall again visit 
the herd, and if the cattle should be still infected, a penalty of £1 shall 
be imprwd, siK-.ceeding breaches of the regulations at similar periods 
being subject to nn inerfasing penalty of £1 for each licence. 

(5) Penalty for obstruction, see Clauses 2 and lb of the Scab Act. 

(b) It shall b(‘ the duty of Inspectors to instruct Natives in loca- 

tfions and on farm.s unoccaipiod by Europeans, in the use of cleansing 
agents. 

The suggested re. 2 :nlaiions provide the alternative to clause 4, re- 
ferred to on page 2 of this repmt. 

In this regard, the Commission is of opinion that, in tlie interim 
until the above regulations are adopted. Stock Inspectors and other 
•officials appointed, should be instructed to refuse permits to remove cattle 
for any purpose whalever, unless th^v are satisfied that the whole of 
the applicant's cattle are reasonably free from ticks. 

If the above recommendations pertaining to fencing, branding, and 
dipping or cleansing are carried out, and all persons, including Natives, 
/treated alike, tlie Commission believes that it is not too late to control 
the disease. 

There remain some . comparatively minor matters to refer to. 

Movement of slaughter cattle from infected veld. — The Coinmis.siion 
advises that movement of cattle from infected veld should be allow'cd 
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over infected areas only^ and in no case over veld which is clean or iiL 
process of cleansing. 

Destruction of stray cattle and illicitly moved. — The Commission is 
of opinion that action in this regard be left to the discretion of thie 
Department, |t being believed that black and white will be treated alike. 

It is recommended, however, that where it is found necessary to give 
Natives short notice to sell any of their cattle which may have strayed, 
tho Government should take them over at schedule rates to save owners 
being victimised by unscrupulous buyers as has happened in the past. 

Sub-division of farms by the main line of railway. — The policy of 
considering the main line of railway as a boundary across which cattle 
are not allowed to pass should, in the opinion of the Comnussion. be 
continued and extended to the Cape-Natal and Stuartstown branch lines. 

One dipping tank for two farms. — The Commission is of opinion 
that this should be allowed where fencing is to be erected as to preclude 
any chance of cattle mixing. 

Provision for trucks. — The Commission considers that kraals should 
be erected by the Railway Department at all stations whe3*e cattle are 
entmeked as delay and dangers often occur owing to tru<?ks not being 
available. 

Movement of meat. — Great risk of spread of East Coast Fever is 
caused by the practice of the Natives removing meat from animals which 
have died from East Coast Fever, to which portions of hide adhere. 

The punishment meted out to offenders brought before the Magis- 
trate appearing to be inadequate to check the offence, it is suggested that 
the Attornev-CTeneral be asked to bring the seriouBtiess of this offence to- 
the notice of the Magistrates. 

Movement of ^^salted^^ cattle. — Owing to the difficulty of ascertaining 
the immunity of such stock, and the consequent danger of re-infection, * 
tlie Commission cannot advise that this should be allowed at present. 

Calves from immune parents. — A considerable number of farms are 
how clear of the disease, with perhaps a few head of cattle remaining. 
All calves born from tliis immune stock will be susceptible to the disease,, 
and so re-infect the veld; some method of dealing with the problem should 
be adopted, otherwise there will be danger of East Coast Fever becom- 
ing endemic as is the case in German East Africa. 

The whole question is a most difficult one, especially in the case of 
Natives, and yet is one which must be fully and firmly dealt with. 

Your Commission is not yet, however, prepared with a recommenda- 
tion, but will consider the matter further at an early meeting. 

The Government is advised to consider the question of purchaaiag”' 
and removing a quantity of breeding cattle to comparatively safe areas, 
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such as game preserves, with a view to re-^stoekizlg depleted portions of 
the Colony. 

Mr. ‘Otto^s treatmenc.-- A resolution was sent to the Minister of 
Agriculture on the 4th inst., and the Commission hopes that an agree- 
ment may be arrived at whereby the treatment may be fairly treated by 
the Government. 

■Removal of Restrictions. 

Rev. Mr. Seoit, representing the New Hanover Agrieuliural As- 
sociation, moved : — 

^"Tliat this Union is of opinion tJiat Governiuent should witlidraw 
all restrictions under East Coast Fever Acts and Regulations relative 
to the removal cf cattle throughout ihe Colony, and respectfully uiges 
Government to give eftoct to this resolution. In the event of this being 
impracticable, this Union is of opinion that the Advisory Board in each 
J^ast Coast Fever Division be given full power (so far as the Board's 
own Division is concerned) to withdraw, ai pleasure, all restrictions 
under East Coast Fever Acts and Regulations relative to the removal of 
caitlei, and urges (xoveriuiient to give effect to this resolution.^^ 

In moving, Mr. Scott lioped those who were o[>posed to tlie idea ul 
tliis resolution would credit its supporters with as much public spirit as 
they themselves iiad. (Hear, hear.) What were the fat-ts? Three or 
four years ago they \v(re asked to draw' fences here, and there. Not in 
one liase w'ere those fences drawn, but in a fe.w cases they found the 
disease on the other side of tlie fence. (Hear, hear.) The disease 
travelled 'very rapidly. The tick moved in a thousand ways that tliev 
iiad not believed it could do before. It was carried by cattle, mules, 
donkeys, game, birds; and lie w^as positive that it was carried on the 
gjass that was blow^ii for miles by the winds. (Hear, lioar.) If that w^as 
so, wliat was tlie use of going ou with tlie regulations now in force. 
Thousands of pounds had been spent, but to no effect, as the disease was 
st>readiiig from farm to farm and from district to district. Was it nof 
time for them to reconsider the position? He was one of the strongest 
in favour of stopping the movement of cattle, but he knew n gi*<'at deal 
more about the disease than he did about tw^o years ago. iniimme 
battle, he said that his own observation went to show that 10 per cent, 
wns the average of recoveries, (Hear, hear.) Lot them try somolhing 
new. 

Mr. Mitchell moved the following amendment; — 

"This Union heai-tily endorses the suggestions made by tlie Advisory 
Commission, and urges the Government to carry our the same.*^ 

He said that the Commission had been appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and their own President had been made chairman. They had 
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taken evidence from all pogsible aourcee. He outlined the suggestions- 
made by the Commission; and he pointed cut that the Coinmissiott'hikd 
expressed themselves strongly averse to any such proposition as that 
made by the Eev. Mr. Scott. It was all ver}' well for me» like Mr. Scotty, 
who had lost nearly all their cattle, to throw up the sponge. He said 
that what the Prime Minister had said with regard to dipping was ^uite 
tmti — dipping was one of the best weapons they had for fighting the 
disease. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Moon strongly suppoited Mr. Scott, wlio was an old colonist 
and knew wliat he was talking about. The removal of restrictions should 
be left to the Advisory Boards. 

Mr. Scott asked leave to withdraw the first part of his resolution, 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Xewmarch said that there was probably not a better fenced 
county in the Colony than Umvoti County, and yet they had the 
disease in their county. He said that unde: the present circumstances 
the disease was being kept alive. *\Vhat ihey wanted was clean areas. 

Mr. L'Estrange said that it was quite (‘vident that the Governmenr 
had failed — they had practically admitted at the E.G.F. meeting in 
Marit/hurg two and a half years ago, Tf that was true then it was even 
more true now: and he thougld it was higli tinu' that the control of thc' 
disease be handed over to the farmers. (Hear, liear.) He was heartily 
Ju favour of leaving tlie qiu‘stioTi of movemeTit of cattle to thc Advisory 
Boards, who, as representative* of the farmers. w(*re in the best position 
to know what should be done. 

Col. Rothman also expressed his strong ay>proval of what Mr. Scott 
had, said. 

Mr. Baz)('y was strongly of thc opinion that thc regulation of the 
movement of cattle should be left in tlie linnds of the Advisory Boards. 
He was against the fencing of large areas: let the Advisory Boards fencfv 
each outbreak at once, as soon as it appeared. 

Mr. Blaker thought it was their duty not merely to consider the* 
li/nfected districts, but they should look also to the clean areas. It was 
tilt? clean areas that thev liad to depend upon from which to stock the 
country in the future. He was very much astonished that such a request 
ns that which they had now to consider should ever have come before that 
Union. As soon as they began outspanning on the roads they were going 
bring hack th^* disease to areas which it had practieallv left. He' 
fhonglit however, that timse* vvdio had lost their cattle should be given 
some hell), hut at the sam'' time he thought that anyone who should be 
found movi^'g omHIo outside of anv particular zone should he sevwely 
punisiied. He asked how the Kafirs were going to he dealt with in the* 
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locations? Had it Hot been for the fences the disease^ would long ago* 
have swept tlirough the country. Let them tight the disease to the last, 
beast. 

Mr. Fleming said he was amazed tliat tlie farmers of this Colonjr 
should be so sliortsighted as to bring forvvaid. such a suggestion as that 
now before t])e Conference. It had l^een said tiuit fences had been of no- 
use. (‘’Xo!”) He could not understand tliat attitude. Fencing had 
been found of great value in the Transvaal. Ife thought that dipping* 
an«d feneiug should go hand in hand. lie was also very strongly in- 
favour of branding, whicli was necessary to prevent the illicit movement 
of cattle. 

Mr. Bester said tliat Mr. Scott hafl asked wliat were the facts. What 
really were the facts? They ainoiiiit(‘d to this: that if the restrictions 
wer(*. relaxed tliey would very soon not have a single* animal left in the* 
country. Tlie only tiling that appealed to liim was dipping and fencing. 
In the Transvaal tli(‘y luu! successfully fought East Coast Fever, and 
they were going to do it in Natal. It was of no use tlirowing up the- 
sponge now. 

Mr. Van Roovim tliouglii tliat ilu' control of the movement of cattle - 
should be left entirely in tlie hands of the local farmers. 

Mr. Mitchell withdrew his amendment in order tliat consideration 
of T\rr. Scott’s motion luiglit not ho rendered difficult ur confusing. He- 
was (‘(U’tainlv not in favour of Mr. ScottV suggestion — he w^as strongly 
against it — but he would withdraw his amondmeut in order that dele- 
gates luigiit vote either for or against Mr. Scott's resolution, without 
any side-issues. 

Mr. HaiU'cck said tlj.iJ tiien* was in the resolution hrouglit forward 
hy Mr. Scdtt a good deal for them to consider. It was nof quite clear as 
to the extent or scope of this resolution, but the outstanding fi’afure w^as 
this, \vheth(‘r at the present tinir the regulations should he in any way 
relaxed. He lield that those regulations, instead of being relaxed, sliould 
be made more stringent. Mr. Scott had shown them that East Coast Fever 
Avas liable to be carried about as long as the disea>o exists. Tlie only thing 
to be done, to liis mind, was in isolated places to stamp it out altogether. 
At a meeting rec'cntly in the Transvaal there was a vote of thanks passed 
to the Transvaal Government for tlie efforts made to deal with East 
Coast Fever. Those reg’ulntions were very stringent. In tlie Capo 
Colony, again, the regulations wliirh (lad been formed to deal witli the 
'disease were very stringent, and prompt action was being taken upon 
the appearance of the disease. He suggested stamping out, starting at 
the outskirts, and pressing the disease back by degrees, l^iiev luad to deal 
wdth this question in tlie broadest possible spirit, and consider what was 
b 'St for the whole Colony and not what was best for one or two districts 
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401 ^ 3 ?. This was not the time to think of any relaxation of the regulations: 
if anything;, they should b 3 made more stringent. If Mr, Scott’s sugges- 
tiun was carried into olfect, they would have the disease witli them ten 
jyears hence just as much as they had it now. (Hear, hear.) The regula- 
tions framed by the Advisory OomnnsBien ought to be adopted: were 
ihey adopted they would see the beginning of a new era. (Hear, hear.) * 

One delegate said that the alive was responsible to a great extent 
ior the spread of the disease, carrying as he did ticks on his great coat 
as he travelled from district to district. He knew of one occasion when 
200 ticks had been foun^i on the great coat of a Native by a farmer. 
This being so, he argued, what was the use of restricting the movement 
‘of cattle.^ He also asked of what use were restrictions in districts 
through which the disease had passecl? 

Mr. Smailie, who represented the Hattingh Spruit Association, 
Siad received instructions to strongly oppose the present and the two 
following resolutions. He thought it was an extraordinary tiling that, 
•after fighting this disease as they had dme, they should find gentlemen 
in this Colony willing to nullify the labours of the last tliree and a halfl 
years. The policy of the stoppage of movement of stock had been a good 
•one, in spite of all that had been said to the contrary. Tiiere bad been 
much adverse criticism of tlio* Veterinary Department, but he field tliat 
the Department had been in a very peculiar position. They bad not 
only had to fight a strangfi and unknown disease, but they had liad to 
fight against antagonism on the part of the fanning community. Had 
the farmers of the Colony done more to support the Veterinary Depart- 
ment the Colony wcHild liave been in a much better position at the pre- 
sent day. He said that the fiindalment.a] principles for the control of 
East Coast Fever advocated in the past by the Veterinary Department 
stood to-day just as well as iIkv ever did. He did not blame tbe 
Veterinary Department but the Government for tbe slackness whieli had 
been apparent in adopting measures embodying their principles. Political 
considerations liad been allowed by the Government to weigh too strongly. 
As regards the suggeslion that the control of the movement of cattle 
be placed in tlie hands of tlie AdvivSory Boards, he eonsidei(;d tiiat it was 
wrong and unfair to place such respfmsibility upon the Boards. He felt 
that undue influence would often he brought to bear upon members of 
these Boards witli l view to securing desired concessions. 

Mr. A. von Levetzow^ said that the members who had opposed the 
motion before the meeting had given no real reasons why they should 
vote against it. It was quite a reasonable proposition to leave tbe 
Advisory Boards to permit the movement of cattle where desirable— not 
necessarily all over tbe Colony, but only where local circumstances 
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warranted such a course. He moved the following amendment: — 

“Thai tills Union is d opinion that Government should withdraw 
^all restrictions under East Coast lever Acts and Regulations relative to 
the- removal of cattle throughout the Colony^ and respectfully urges that 
the Advisory Board in each East Coast Fever division be given full 
power to control all restrictions on the movement of cattle, and that 
steps be taken to give effect to this resolution.'^ 

By leave of the meeting, Mr. Scott witJidrew liis resolution in favour 
of this amendment. 

Mr. Marwick said he did not mind wliat regulations were enforced, 
or how stringent they might be, but he certainly considered that such 
regulations should be made effective in the case of white and black alike. 
He agreed with Mr. Smallie in liis contention tliat the Government 
liad not acted upon the advice of the Veterinary Department. 

Mr. King said that, in spite of all the defence of the A'eterinary 
Department wliich had been offered, there had been no constructive 
criticism. Nothing in the way of fresh suggestions for dealing with the 
(disease had been offered; and, after all, all that remained to them was 
the resolution now before tliem. He spoke very strongly on the laxi 
jnethod of guarding the main line. lie said that tliere iuicl been no stint 
in the voting of money by Parliament for the pur])ose of dealing with tlie 
(disease, but how had the money been spent? Proceeding, he said that 
the Government had at last had the wisdom to ap])oint an Advisory Com- 
mission, which had made certain recommendations. IT(^ strongly supported 
these recommendations, but what guarantee lind they that these rocoin- 
mendations would be acted upon by the GoYcrnment? (Hear, hear.) 
He said that tlie advice of the local Adviory Boards with regard to the 
mo^^ement of cattle luid often been sol aside by tlie Government, even 
when that advice had taken the form of tlie sirengthening of ilu* restri(‘“ 
'tions on the movoTuent of cattle. He held that th(‘ Vet«‘rinarv Departinent 
;had not had a free hand in ilie matter of coTitrolling of the disease^ 
(JTear, hear.) Ho was going to support llio resolution before tlie meeting. 
He had been in doubt, but after hearing all the arguments of ilu* ol)jcelo5s 
wdio had spoken he found that the tendency w^as to let matters go on ns 
hitherto, and this he certainly objected to. 

Mr. B. B. Evans counselled the trial of the recommendations which 
had been made by the Advisory Commission. A new Government was 
about to come into office, and he thought they might wait and give this 
new Government a chance and see what they could do. 

Mr. Mapstone said that if farmers paid more attention to tempera^ 
turing and isolating doubtful cases their losses from the disease would he 
flat less. This had been his ovm experience. They must get at the root 
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4>f the disease — the tick, which could be overcome to a great extent bj* 
means of dipping. ' 

Mr. Kirkman advised leaving the whole matter alone until Union 
took place: let them leave the matter in the hands of the new Govern- 
jiient. and go into Union without a division on such a subject as that 
whicli they were now considering. 

Mr. Dick was opposed to the resolution. He considered that it 
(would be dangerous to give the Advisory Boards the powers suggested. 
It was rare that there was unanimity of opinion among the members of ' 
Advisory Boards. He thought they should leave the question of dealing 
Mdth the disease in the hands of the new Government, wlio would, he felt 
sure, in the interests of the other provinces, spend money and do their 
best to eradicate the disease in ISTatal. Further, he thought it was unfair 
to those wdio had clean herds tc allow the free movement of cattle as 
suggested. Further, he did not think laymen were competent to deal 
with the disease : for hiiiiself he was on the side of the professional man. 
He hoped th^e resolution would ho thrown out. 

Mr. Marwick thought that the fault in the past lay in the fact that 
there had been too many changes of regulations. Certain regulations 
should 1)0 draw'n up and adhered to. He felt certain that it would be* 
futile to ))ass the resolution, as* the (lovernnient would l>e sure to dis- 
regard it. 

Mr. Wiltshire said that if ihev relaxed the regulations they would 
be making a very serious mistake, in their own interests. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Oolenbrander thought that if the resolution were passed the 
effect would be that Ihe Colony would revert to the position of two 
years ago. 

The PrcvSident at this stage said he thought, the subject had had a* 
good chance for n fhorough veniiiaiion, and tJiai the matter might now 
be put to the vote. 

This was agreed to, and the mover of the original resolution (Bev. 
Mr. Scott) then replied to objections. 

Mr. Hoeking’s amendment was declared carried by 3t) votes to 23. 
The amendment was as follov/s: — 

^Tliat this Union is of opinion that the present is not the time to 
alter the existing East Coast Fever regulations, eTecially as we are so 
near the coming Union of the Colonies.^^ 

The President, in reply to a question, said he would very much like 
to have the report of the E.C.F. Advisory Commission fully discussed' 
and its conclusions adopted by the Conference. He accordingly asked- 
-permission to bring up the matter for discussion. 
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Permission was granted, and the discussion was postponed until 
there was a larger attendance. 

Closing op Cape Bordku. 

C. H. Mitchell moved, on liehalf of the Lower Uinziuikulu Agri- 
cultural Association: — 

‘‘That this Union would urge upon Government to immediately 
arrange with the Government of the Cape to open the ports of entry to 
(East Griqualand and Pondoland for all tradic* other than cattle, the pre- 
sent restrictions being both futile and disastrous to the welfare of the 
southern parts of Natal/^ 

; He explained that the measures which the Cape GoveTiiment had 
adopted to stop traliic between Natal and East Griqualand were futile 
because people could easily g':*! in by making a detour of a couple of 
hundred miles. There were dozens of Natives going backwards and 
Uforwards every day. He considered it was merely a ^Hrade dodge” on 
the ])art of the Cape Authorities in order to divert trade* from East 
Griejiialand — especially in mealies from Durban to the Ca]>e ports. The 
position was a very serious one for the southern i)arts*of Natal. 

('ol. R'etliman, in seconding, said that the people in East Griqua- 
ilaiid were alisolutely imprisoned, being unable to send their produce to 
Maritzburg. 

Mr. Lund thought the Ca|)e Authorities were quite justified in 
adopting drastic measures for the control of tlio disease. lie would op- 
pose the resolution. 

Mr. Marriott spoke to tlie same effect. 

Mi. Lund said tlicv would he treading ii])on dangeioiis gnuind in 
passing such a n'soluiion ns this. At the sa?no iime some relief was 
cnideiitly needed, and he suggested that the matier be left in the hands 
of the Executive to endeavour to obtain relief, 

Kev. Mr. Seoti moved tlie following amendment: — 

‘^That whilst this Triihm sympatlnses with the ]>cenliar position of 
tfhe farimu-s in Alfred County, yet it cannot interfere with (hipe 

qu a l an t i n(‘ regii 1 at ions.” 

Mr. riosking moved that the Lower Umzimkuhi Association should 
be advised to petition the Cape Aulliorities. (Dissent.) 

Mr. Scott’s amend incut wa:^ tN-irried. 

PimciiASR ov Hides. 

Mr. Kancken, representing the Weonen Agiivullural So('iety, moved: 

“That this Conference is of opinion that the indiscriminate* ]nirchas- 
ing and carrying about of hides by Asiatics and Nati\'es should be 
atopped.” 
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He considered that there was not sufficient discretion exercised in 
the granting of permits for the removal of hides*- 

Mr. Hancock said that no permit was necessary for the purchase of 
hides; a permit was required merely for the removal of hid,es from the 
district provided they were disinfected, but he held this disinfection was 
not properly carried out* (Hear, hear.) He thought the control of 
the purchase of hides should be placed in the hands of the Veterinary 
Department. 

Mr. King usked if any of those who had spoken had ever seen a live 
tick on a dead hide? The real danger lay in the actual movement of the 
jpurchasers themselves about the country. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Walton said there was a real danger in the carrying of hid,es, as 
they had no guarantee that the hides were not green. 

Mr. Oldacre moved as an amendment: — 

^That the control of the issue of permits for the removal of hidejs 
be placed in the hands of the Advisory Boards.” 

Mr. Comrie thought that a regulation should he put into effect pro- 
hibiting the removal of any hides from a farm without the owner's 
authority. 

The amendment was carried. 

PTTBLrOATIOy OF OUTBHKVTCS. 

Mr. Di(^k moved on behalf of the Boyal Agricultural Society: — 

^^That the Oovernmcnl continue to publish, ns formerly, in the news- 
papers of the Colony, a record of all outbreaks of East Coast Fever.’'' 

Mr. Baj^ley seconded. 

Mr. Dick moved the following amendment: — 

^^That the Govern7n'enl he asked to continue to pnhliph, as formerly, 
in the newspapers of the Colony a record of all outbreaks of East Coast 
Fever: and also to ymhlisli fiom time to time a list of such areas and 
farms which may be regarded as having become clean. That each Magis- 
tracy be supplied with a map of the Colony showing the progress of the 
(lisea'^e throughout tlio Colony and that statistics as far as possible be 
published in the Agricultural Journal^* 

This amendment was carried. 

{To he continued,) 


One asset of pig-keeping should not be overlooked. Pig manure is 
exceptionally rich, and after what is turned into pork there is a residue 
which can be used to the greatest profit on the farm. 
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Tho Living Bne, 


By Maey Kitchie^ 

Presidmt^ Natal Bee-Keepers* Association; Natal Expert, South African 
Bee-Keepers* Association. 


(Contmued from Pagp S89.) 


XXII, — ^Hakvkst Time. 

^ The suiiuiier is passing. The skies axe 
clearer and bluer than they have been for 
many days, and the thin streamer clouds, 
like tufts (»f thistle-down, are a sign that 
tlie cooler weather is coming at last. In 
th( garden the chrysanthemums are in 
bloom, over roof and verandah the flowers 
of Big non in renn^^ta fajl in ^‘a golden 
shower,’' and by the roadside gay clumps 
of Leonolis leounrvs in tall, taller spikes, 
with tier above tier of orange velvet flo\vers, 
gladden the ])ass(*r by. Wine for the birds 
the Kafirs call it as they watch the little 
honeysueker draining the nectar, but some 
3 ;ertrs — ^jusr as is the case with the salvia — 
the deep-throated blossoms open to the 
bees.. Honey is scarce now exce])t where 
the aloes are in flower. On +bese the bees 
wj>rk witli a fine inttmsity, knowing that 
when the days are shortening it will be 
M'inter soon. Both for bees and bee-keepers 
the work is th(‘ work of harvest time. 

All extracted honey should be bottled 
at once and tightly sealed, otlierwise much 
of the aroma is lost. ^‘What is aroma he 
asked her. ^^4roma,” replied tlie expert, is 
^^the essence of flowers,^^ but I doubt if the 
mere man was any the wiser ! It is obvious 
*at any rate that anything so subtle would 
be easily lost if exposed to tljo atmorpbere, 
and on this account all honey, and especi- 
ally show honey, should be bottled straight 
from the extractor. 

A little ammonia in the water will put a shine on the bottles, and 
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Ifcliej should be inverted and dried in the stm. I lost a prize once nn ac- 
count of my bottles. The judge said the honey was the best but the bottles 
were the worst. Even the babies asked, 'Was the prize for glass P' All 
the same the prize was lost. Be careful then to purchase only clean glass 
and shine in the sun. 

Attractive labels should be used. These, says a writer in “Glean- 
ings/^ are easiest fixed by making a few hundred into a pack by gumming 
round the edges. Lay face down and paste the uppermost. The bottle 
Hs laid on the label instead of the label on the bottle. It is quite the 
quickest way. 

Now comes the packing. Here a ‘'cast-iron back with a hinge in it^^ 
is invaluble. Wrap each bottle separately to keep it clean and lise abund- 
ance of packing. Given a hammer and nails, any Kafir boy will neglect 
his legitima^ work — even his “scoff’' — to knock them in, but watch him. 
Packing is tiresome work and might be left to someone else, for there are 
no stings attached, but it is the casting-off, and everybody — excuse the 
mixed metaphor — ^likes to be in at the finish. 

Th,en there are the sections. Only a bee-keeper knows the joy of 
handling finished sections. Trimming .fections is the high art of bee- 
keeping as well as crossing-sweeping, and some never attain to the higher 
roaches. “Oor Jock/’ explained the ])rofe8sionaI, “is a’ right at a level 
crossing, but no a grain of use at a bit o’ fancy work roond a lamp- 
Again, there are sections and sections, just as there are cauli- 
iflowers and cauliflowers. “That a cauliflower!” I heard the gardener ex- 
claim, (“How could you buy it, 1 would be ashained to grow that, and if 
1 did, I would be more ashamed to sell it.” This should be the attitude 
of every worker, only the best must see the market. 

If this is true of section honey it is even truer of extracted. And 
because I think the following words are seasonable and the subject iln- 
portlant I quote them here, The article appeared in “Bee Gleanings/’ 
June, 1904. “All the surplus honey of 1902 came in in nine days, and in 
1904, in about ten days. Now, if quantity had been my aim,” says the 
writer, “I should certainly have set the extractor in motion, but quality 
is my motto first, last and all the time, this honey was left on the hives 
until the autumn. I hope no one will think I saved labour by leaving 
my honey in their hives in this w^ay. I went through all sorts of trials and 
tribulations, uncapping combs of thick, waxy honey, cross bees and 
robbers always on tlj^e alert ; but my main object was attained. I secured 
'mney of the highest quality. Had I set the extractor in motion during 
this rapid flow I could have increased my yield in bulk and pounds. By 
extracting late, I estimated a shrinkage, principally by evaporation, of 
al least one-third. All agree that if comb honey is put upon the market 
properly there wn'll never be any trouble selling it. But do you know 
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Ttliat this big world has never seen the time when there was enough fine 
<fancy liquid hoiley ? Do you know tiiere are some bee keepers scattered 
all through the country putting honey on the market that is just as far 
from the real thing as soup made from a rooster’s sliadow is from the 
real thing. There are many wrong ways and only one riglit way of doing 
almost anything. If individuals or associations arc to be succc^ssful they 
inust be in earnest and look after qnalily in liquid honey. I have 
•educated the people in ibis section of the country until T consider the 
disposal of four tliousand lbs., a very small uiatler.^’ 

The honey packed and sent olT. We are allowed a minute's brcatliing 
Ijpace, and that when the year is at its host — perfect autumn days and 
4ays of dream. 

X XT 1 1 . A T: TP M N S WARMS. 


Swarming is alicady ic])nj‘fc(| 
from the Midlands, and heginmo’s 
should hr* on tb.c look out for 
swarms. Bee-keepers ofien won- 
der why bees should swarm at 
this time of the year. One can 
understand them leaving, amid 
the rise of sap. the rn^l) and 
emo’gv of new lile that comes 
in tlie spring; one can imagine 
tJiem leaving amid the heat and 
pressnn^ of the summer, hut that 
they should leave when days are 
shortening and nights are eohl 
seems at first sight inexplicahle 
enough. 

Why should h(*es swarm in 
the autumn? Because it is 
autumn. Biologists tell us life is 
rlnthmic and punctuated hv the 
semsons. Swarming is an interna] 
response to an external rhythm 
too strong to be (lisoheyed. 
Autuiiin, though a time of withering and (^f dying, of hiuni gra-s 
•»nd falling leaves, is also a time of great abundance of lif<‘, of ripened 
fruits and scattered seeds. It is true the petals Itave falhm and the 
carpels withered, but enclosed in the heart of the idant ar(‘ the living 
and on evory side, in the verx^ midst of de^mv and d(‘nth, avc are 
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jreminded of the largeness, the bountifulhw of In the sert^ 

way, though a time of i^st, of preparation for the winter, of gleaned field% 
and gathered harvests, it is strange to say the time of grHMttest 
ness. Here some strange primeval instinct makes the whole world fcin,. 
and we see that life in all its forms is one: The birds migrate, tho 
lemminp rash to the sea, the bees swarm though there is snow on the 
Berg, the seals feel it and so do the salmon, even caged birds beat their 
wings against restraining bars, and humans exclaim, ^^There is an autumn 
Reeling in the air — ^it^s time to trek.^^ (Holiday now are fixed for the 
summer, but in simpler days it was the autumn, and classes were not re- 
sumed till after harvest!) The bees then are no exception, for them to* 
Kve is rhymic punctuated by periods of rest and of work of repair and of 
waste, of struggle and of lo\c. Love which in its biological sense means- 
yacrifice ; for the young come into their inheritance and the old 
rejuvenesce. 


XXIV. — Pkeparations for Wikteh. 


The first autumn day (about the end of April on the Coast) we are* 
arrested in thp vicinity of the hives by the most pitiful groans. The 
‘drones have been expelled. Again and again of late the workers have 
taken them by the shoulders and run them out, but as persistently they 
ha\e returned. To-night a v^atch is set; relentless sentries guard the en- 
trance. They plead in vain. Natui^ has reduced their income: the bees- 
must consequently reduce their expenditure. 

The patience of the bees, says Maeterlinck, is not equal to that of 
man. One morning ‘the long expected word of command goes through 
the hive: and the peaceful workers turn into judges and executioners. 
Whence this word issues we Icnow not ; it would seem to emanate suddenly 
^rom the cold, deliberate indignation of the workers; and no sooner has- 
it been uttered than every heart throbs with it, inspired with the genius 
of the unanimous republic. One part of the people renounce their 
foraging duties to devote themselves to the work of justice. The great 
\idle drones asleep in unconscious groups on the melliferous walls, are* 
rudely torn from their slumbers by an army of wrathful virgins. They 
wake, in pious wonder; they cannot believe their eyes; and their astonish- 
ment struggles through their sloth as a moonbeam through marchy water: 
rPhey stare amazedly round them, convinced that they must be victims 
v>f some mistake; and the mother-idea of their life bping first to assert 
itself in their dull brain, they take a step towards the vats of honey to 
seek comfort there. But, ended for them are the days of May honey, the 
wine-flower of lime trees and fragrant ambrosia of thyme and sage, mar- 
joram and white clover. Where the path once lay open to the kindly 
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abundant reservoirs, that so invitingly offered their waxen and sugaiy 
mouths, tl^ere stands now a burning bush all alive with poisonous bristling 
fetings. The atmosphere of the city is changed; in lieu of the friendly 
, perfume of honey the acid odour of poison prevails; thousands of tiny 
drops glisten at tlie end of the stings, and diffuse rancour and 
hatred 

I And. in a brief space, their appearance becomes so deplorable, that, 
pity, never far from justice in the depths of our hearts, quickly returns, . 
and"’ would seek forgiveness, though vainly, c^f the stern workers who 
recognise only Natiire^s harsh and profound laws. 

{To he continued ) 


Troe Planting m 


By R. Him. 


{A Lecture delivered at ike Conference of the Natal Agricultural 

Union, 1910.) 


Anyone on visiting the Maritzburg Jiailway Station can see at any time • 
tnuik-loads of imported sawn timber passing up tJie railway to the 
country beyondt — a sure sign that we are not yet supplying our own re- 
quirements, and that we are allowing some one else to get the benefit of 
the sawing as well as of the timber itself. 

Those who know South Africa best realise how little is being done 
to change this to our own benefit, and yet liow simple it is to do so. 
South Africa imports roughtly £1,500,00 value of timber per annum, of 
which £1^50,000 is Australian hardwood, and 81,250,000 deals and other 
soft pine timber. We buy that while our own forests stand unused, be- 
cause it is conveniently delivered in form ready for use; in fact, because 
somebody el8.e has found it pays him to do our work for ns, while we do 
not find it pays us to handle our own — ^we are too well off. 

But let us consider how the future is going to affect that. There is 
not a civilised country in the world w'hich is not using more timber per 
annum than the annual increase of the timber in that country’s forests 
that is to say, they are either using more and consequently depleting - 
their stock, or they are using and exporting more with the same effect. 
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they are, like Germany, using from their own stock only the annual 
‘Increment, but they are also importing what balance they require. The 
natural consequence is that before long the Vorld’s timber supply will 
run short, especially of soft woods — and then where are we? 

That this is not raising the price of timber more rapidly than it is 
•doing is due to the fact that in the United States, in Canada, and in 
SsTorth Europe, the opening of a railway a few miles furtheJr inland taps 
a fresh spot, the lumberers make their living as before and there is only 
the few more miles freight to pay. But one day this will come to a dead 
end — no mere spots to tap, and no snSicient re-growth to go back \xpon. 
Then, again, I say, where are we ? In America and even in Europe there 
.are numerous so-called forest areas which are mere skeletons. The good 
tdbiber is cut out, but the useless old trees give it a semblance to good 
forest. Meantime some of the timber coming here travels 500 miles by 
rail and 6,000 miles by sea before it reaches our port. 

The next move is to open up the virgin forests of the ti‘opicSji in 
which work I liave been pioneering to some extent during the past few 
years, on the lower Zambesi and country beyond, but as happens in almost 
all tropical forests, ilie timber is almost hardwood, and consists of many 
kinds, so that it would he difficult for a mill there to send out shiploads 
of any one kind, as happens meantime with all large lumber mills in 
Europe and America, Taking the whole of the tropical forests, they 
would not for a long period supply the general demand elsewhere if it 
were dependent on them alone. 

Then comes the crisis. Such countries as have been preparing for 
it will be more or less self-supporting; all others will be hopelessly 
•stranded. 

Xow, what is the preparation going on ? Germany and France liave 
long worked their Government forests, so tliat the increment equals the 
felling, and to sense extent further planting proceeds. Several other 
European countries and Japan work towards this. India and Capei 
^Colony have forest services planting and protecting as fluctuating funds 
permit, but for the rest little can be said. In no case is ther^e provision 
for supplying more than tl)e country's own requirement. Even America, 
with all its up-to-date administrative machinery, burns ten acres for every 
one it plants; Canada plants mostly for farm protection: while it is 
stated that *ffen times the amount of forest wealtli has been destroyed 
Tn Canada through forest fires than has been cut by the lumbermen": 
while Britain, paying :fi26,000,000 per annum for timber, and with any 
amount of suitable waste land available, has only lately begun a tree- 
planting scheme, at heart more a vote-catching expedient, and a provision 
for the unemployed and unemployable, than a genuine outlook for the 
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: future, in which respect its methods does not contain even the elements 
6| success. It is evident Hhat in the near future South Africa will have 
to depend on South Africa alone for its timber supply. Now, what is 
the position? South Africa has less than one per cent, of its area under 
^natural forest, and an insignificant proportion under plantations. Com- 
pare this with fhirope, where almost one-third of its whole area is forest, 
distributed as follows: — Sweden, 48 per cent.; Bussia in Europe, 38 per 
' cent. ; Servia, 32 per cent. ; Austria, 30 per cent. ; Germany, 26 per cent. ; 
Norway, 24 per cent, ; Belgium, 18 per cent. ; Bulgaria, 18 per cent. ; 
France, 16 per cent. ; Great Britain, 4 per cent, ; Portugal, 3 per cent., 

- etc., and still Europe as a whole has to import 24 million tons of timber 
per annum in excess of her exports. 

Germany alone, with 35 million arcres of forests, and employing 

• one-tenth of her population on forest work and limber manufacture, still 
imports 4^ million tons of timber per annum, and the import has been 
increasing regularly and rapidly ever since transport allowed it, CO or 70 
years ago. All this shows that the proportion in South Africa is 
desperately small, and though the population is also comparatively small, 
the timber possibility from present sources is only an insigniCeant frac- 
tion of the requirement. 

I have dealt so far wdth South Africa rather tliaii Xatal because, 
under Union, all must be considered together, but now comes a difference. 
Much of Soiitli Africa can never grow timber. The Cape Karoo, the flat 
plains of the south and west Orajige Iliver Colony, and much of the 
Western Transvaal, can never, under any circumstancis, produce com- 
mercial timber profitably, and it remains, therefore, for Natal, where 
'timber giws so easily, to make up this deficiency. Even though each 
Colony do all it can, there is no probability of overdoing the supply. T 
' speak now more particularly of softwoods for building construction and 
other such purposes, deals, planking, pine beajus matchwood, etc., which 
forms by far the larger portion of the imports. 

1 The question naturally arises: Can we grow the kinds which are im- 
ported? In most cases, certainly not; or at least, not with advantage. 
They are slow^-groAving kinds used to a cold, wet winter and a fair rainfall 
^ all the year round, which conditions we cannot give. But we can grow 

• others which answer the same purposes equally well, and wliicly. when t he 
timber famine comes, of which I have spoken, or even at the present 
time, we will be very pleased indeed to have. 

These we can grow, and have grown experimentally for years, and 
-have proved all that is claiinod for them. We can definitely grow in 
: Natal the softwoods required for building and similar purposes, and also 
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the hardwoods for whatever purpose required, and in this, as in mealiea- 
and buter and fruit and many other products it is only a matter of goin^^ 
about it systematically and persistently and patiently to pnsure sueoeBs, 

It is no use saying that any one softwood is the best for the Colony^, 
because conditions differ, and ihe suitable kind differs with the condition- 
But fortunately we have a considerable choice, and so can meet most 
cases. It is, however, in regard to all softwoods preferable to give a. 
south, south-east or south-west aspect, if possible, as thes^ almost always 
enjoy most rain and deepest soil, and usually are coolest and best pro- 
tected. Still, it does not follow that trees will not grow to perfection 
facing the sun; often they do, growing to perfection more rapidly there* 
than elsewhere, though, of course, the risk is greater. It is also neces- 
sary, for the production of comercial timber, to plant in forestal fashion. 

close enough to prevent the production of large side branches, 
each of which means a knot and a flaw in the timber, with correspondingly 
reduced value. On this account it is not reasonable to grow a line or two 
of trees and expect them to turn out clean timber except by pruning away 
the branches as these are produced, which again destroys the shelter 
value. Shelter belts, however, with abundant branches, give very good 
firewood and material for rough farm use. Or, a belt of considerable 
width, say, 100 yards, may be grown in dense condition, giving clean 
timber and still giving shelter, and if two such belts cross one another* 
at or near right angles, shelter is produced from every wind, and if the 
centre is open a beautifully protected kraal is produced. Or, on the 
•other hand, a s(juare block set down anywhere in a field gives shelter' 
the side be iiollow instead of straight. 

All such shelter planting, however^ and indeed all planting of every 
kind, requires fencing, for it is absolutely useless to plant and then allow 
slock to destroy the trees. It is also necessary, in every ewe, to protect- 
against fir,e, and to protect efficiently, for the Cedara fire showed that 
climatic emergencies liave to be well provided against as well as simple- 
fire, and that parsimony con be carried too far. A plantation should 
never be in a condition to burn on the ground from weeds, but with soft 
woods it usually does happen that if fire once gets in, it runs along: 
among the branches without touching the ground, or if there be a good 
mulch of fallen leaves or dry humus, these may bum and carry the fire- 
on, hence the need for special outside protection. 

But, to revert again to which softwood kinds are most suitable, and 
speaking from present experience, I have no hesitation in giving equal, 
fir^it place to the two kinds, PintiS pinaster and Pinm ifmgnis. Under 
usual circumstances insignis makes as much timber in 80 years 
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pinaster does in 40 years, and the timber of both species answer all 
ordinary technical purposes if properly grown. On the other hand, 
jHnoatar' is sure in most localities, even facing north, though better on 
other aspects, and stands in many places unsuitable for insignis, while 
insignis has an unfortunate knack of dying at an early age in many place. 
This, as I have frequently explained before, is its nature, not local effect. 
In its Californian home the same thing happens, 20 to 40 years is its 
full age, though occasionally a tree, or a clump of trees, stands out 
longer. Here that characteristic is maintained, though doubiless it is 
influenced at times by the climate, and v/e also notice that trees on 
fallow soil facing north may die from 15 years of age onward, while 
trees on deeper soil facing south seldom die till 25 or more years of age, 
amd during that time they make as much timber as any other kind does 
in about twice the time. Consequently, in localities exncHv suited for 
insignis that kind produces two crops in the time any other kind prodnees 
one, of the same value per crop. But in any locality snitahle for pines, 
but not suitable for insignis, P. pinaster is the best kind to use, and in 
the upper districts it is tlie best in any case. 

Of course, there are other pines, P. haJepensis, P. Oanariensis, J\ 
palnstris, and possibly P* longifolia, each of which may find a place here, 
though requiring more selection of site. Then for the ^‘oast and lower 
miclland districts the various Arancaries are all worth growing for tim- 
ber, when the plants can be had cheap enough — the timber is a good, 
useful softwood, when not too knotty. 

For the higher districts Cryptomeria Japonica, Cedrus deodnn’, ioid 
‘Callitris calcariia, have the same qualifications — of course on selected 
sitpR while in the midlands, Taxodium distiahnm is a splendid tree for 
sheltered swamps which are not stagnant. Other softwoods might be 
mentioned, but the selection given is enough. 

Turning now from softwoods to hardwoods, the Eucalypts. of course, 
rfaim first place, but here, as among the softwoods, it is just as difficult 
to place any one species as being decidedly the best. Kinds differ with 
locality and conditions, and they differ much in respect to the uses for 
which they are wanted. At the present time the main demand is for 
iTransvaal mining timber, for which purpose no difference, in price is 
given between the different kinds of gums, so long as the timber is 
straight and unsplit, consequently repidity of growth to fit size counts 
largely. For such rapid growth no species exceeds, and probably none 
-equals, blu.e gum (i?. globulus), which, grown closely, gives a straight, 
suitable timber for props as any other kind, though when grown sparsely 
or in belts it branches too much, and twists and sometimes bends. Its 
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next competitor is E. vimimlis, nearly equal in growth, more hardy, and- 
quite suitable for the upper districts wherever there is soil enoughs 
Neither of these two have high qualities beyond rapid growth, at least 
not until they ai:e quite mature. But those who look a little into the 
future, find that that kinds which can he used for technical purposes aro- 
also worth growing, even though they do not grow so fast. 

Ill Australia various gums are used for all kinds of purposes, stand- 
ing in the ground as posts, or in water as piles; also for beams, house- 
building, mine-framing, wagon and carriage making, railway sleepers, 
furniture manufacture, and numerous other uses. 

Many of these gum timbers are iinpork^d into South Africa yearly, 
under names which hide the fact that they are gums, such as Karri, 
Jarrah, Ironbark, Grey-box, Sw'ainp Mahogany, Red Mahogany, Spotted 
Gum, etc., tlie total imjmrt of such gums being about €250,000 per anniini. 
Australia is felling destructively, glad to get tlie ground to pay its way 
when being cleared foi* cultivation, and tliough tlie supply at present 
appears to them inexhaustible, one loking on with a knowledge of what 
has happened elsewhere, can easily see that tlie end is nearer than ap- 
pears to the man on tlie spot, whose main interest, in any case, is present 
returns, 

Now of the gums Australia produces, only one has definitely refused 
to do any good in South Africa, and that is the Jarrah, which, coming 
from the south-west corner, enjoys tlierc winter rains whi('h w’^e cannot 
sniiply. Tliere is t\ long list of gums — ^some useful and some* useless, each 
having its own value and locality and requirements, so variiid that I 
>c.annot enter oif them to-nigld, but F will be pleased to advise any one 
at any time in respect to tliese. 

Then wo have Blackwood {Acdcifi melanoxjjlon) ^ a grand fiiriiituro 
timber, used in Australia for panels, piano framing, etc., but here only 
wanted yet for milling props. Still when Maritzburg has all its new^ 
indusiries going, incinding piano luaking, furniture making, railway 
carriage shops, etc., it will find its proper demand in these industries as^ 
well as for carriage panels, railway carriage constniction,- etc'., etc., and 
the farmers’ part now is to grow the trees to be revady then. 

Another beautiful timber of a softer class is Grevillea robnsia, the' 
carriage panels of which, shown by Ford Bros., and the furniture, showm 
by Reid, at tlie last Royal Show, excited intense interest : and still, whcTr 
these maTnifacturers want more 12-inch material, they have to send to 
Australia for it, not because it does not easily grow to that size here, but 
because most of the local trees are too voimg to have reached that size. 

] Vv> have also the various Cupressus and Juniperm kinds, which make- 
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beautiful and useful half *hard timber, but have npver been grown here* 
in plantation order, and consequently are always branched too much for; 
timber; these, however, suit from the IB^erg to the sea. 

Then there is the Cedrela, the teak from which most of the im- 
porter cigar boxes are made, suitable wherever there is little frost. 
Casuarina, suitable for even the coast sand dunes, though also doing well 
up to the Berg, and 3 delding useful poles and valuable timber, and the 
oak, which, though not suitable everywhere, has its place in our economy. 

These are only a few of the trees which suit Natal, and have value, . 
hut enough to s1k)w that we have choice to work upon. 

You may have noticed that my list includes few of the British or 
North American kinds; the reason is all these require a wot winter and 
spring, and are practically commercial failures whore tliey cannot have 
that. 

I liave made no reference either to wattle, whiel) is in a ditferent 
category, and has its separalo treatment and uses from these; it may he 
the ease tliat where watile is at its best, if is more profitable than 
most timber tree-^, but it is also tlio case that even on wattle* farms there* 
are many localities not suited for wattles, but whicli may be beneficially 
f'e(‘U]>ied )»\' otlier tn^es. esj.veially poplar, wliieli meanlime imported in 
quant i(y for match manufacture, may be grown to advantage in many a 
vloi almost to wet for anything else. 

i Iiave shown that S(>ut]\ Africa is to be in a bad [diglit when foreign 
supplies rnn out, and that nnmeixms kinds meeting all classes of locality 
UTid demand can be grown liere, and I would now like to indicate what 
aciioii could be taken. 

In the f)ther South African Colonies, the Government aciion, though 
influenced by the state of the purse, ‘lias so far boon consistent, working 
H;oward an imToased, but as yet totally inadequate supply: poor Natal 
bas proved too barometric, nifiking a. spurt in and another in 1902 

,on my arrival, only to lapse again into its present condition. 

The effect of Union remains to be seen, but meantime the private 
j)lauter has his chance, first planted, first reaped. 

In my report of 1902, after detailing the timber imporis through 
Durban, and stating the increment shown by experience, I wrote ^^then 
to meet the total import a fully sio(‘ked slanding area of 35,000 acres 
would be Required, or on a 35 years rotation ibe afforestation of 1,000 
acres per annum for the first 35 years, and the felling, and reproduction, 
cither naturally or artificially, of an equal area per annum afterwards. 
*More rapid planting would, however, be a decided advantage at first to 
allow an accummulatinn for emergencies, or increased demand, espeeially 
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as the stock continues to increase in value with age fbi* many yesrs^ and 
the European population is expected increase rapidly/^ 

To these figures I still adhere, only with this difference, that we are 
now linked up with Bloemfontein, Kimberley, and the KTorth, and aa our 
~aiea of distribution is largely increased, so is our requirement, besides 
which the demand for the mines has increased enormously. '^^Paking then 
3^000 acres a year as the reasonable amount planted in Natal regularly 
in the future, I am afraid that even under Union we have no reason at 
. all to hope that this will be worked up to, even in any one year, by the 
Government. 

Forestry is, in older and colder countries, rigfitly looked upon as a 
Government concern rather than an individual interest, on account of 
being too long-winded. But here, where trees grow with a rapidity un- 
known in Northern Europe or America, and come into marketable con- 
dition in a comparatively few years, another aspect is thrown on tlie 
question. 

Tliere are those to-day in Natal who are obtaining about £50 per 
acre for gum trees as they stand, 20 years old or thereby, on an expendi- 
ture of what would not be about £5 per acre, or a prohl of, si), .V. 
per annum for the whole period, and, considering how little is the 
initial cost, how little is the trouble reqxiired afterwards, and how sure 
<s the result, I ask, is this not as well worth investing in as an 3 rthing 
else that is going? Others are making more or less than this, in accord- 
ance with locality and age, the further up-country the more is the profit, 
and the present demand is rather for trees 6 to 8 years old than older. 

With pine the resnlt is even better if properly located. 

To stir up some enthusiasm in this direction, Mr. Orlando Hosking 
last year brought before your Conference a motion that a series of prizes 
be awarded to the most successful tree-planting competitors under certain 
conditions. Not disconcerted by the fact that your Union did not have 
funds available, he pegged away and got several members to guarantee 
the amount required; the competition was duly advertised, and now your 
secretary informs me that 31 five-acre plots have been entered for com- 
petition by 18 competitors, and vouched for as planted. 

That, gentlemen, means 165 acres planted by this simple expedient, 
and planted, too, in various parts of the Colony, so that if ever a fire 
dops get hold of one it will not clear the lot, as happened at Cedara. 
But if there he one thing more than another which the committee desire 
to impress in connection with this competition, it is that every com- 
petition area shall be an object lesson in its district, cultivated andf 
Attended to as a sample of the grdweris idea of what should be, not of 
what circumstances and accident produce. Also, that the object is im 
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"produce timber, fit not only for mining timber, but also for the more 
highly technical classes of work, rather than more shelter, rOiigIr stuff, 

and firewood. i* 

I have to thank the planting public for the iionfidenee they have 
, shown in myself in this matter, for of the 18 competitors, 14 obtained 
practically all their trees frofu my oAvn establishment, other two obtained 
about half from m.e, and raised the rest themselves, while two raised their 
"wliole quantity themselves. Someone siys T may very well eneournge 
tree-planting when I am making something out of it in that way, hut I 
assure you lliat T feel mv responsiiblity toward the Colour gn'at(‘r new 
than I did even when Conservator of Forests, for eadi of these is n livijig 
testimonv either for or against me. 

But, to return to my subject, tlie committee have been a I it again, 
and havo succeedr'd ir* obtaining and investing fnnds snfru ient to ensure 
a similar cornpetiHon yearly for ih(‘ next few years, while 1 understand 
tliev also see their way to do something of the same, kind in regard to 
fruit trees. 

T feel quite sure that those who have ])lanted will do so again, and 
that others, seeing their sncce'^s, will join 1h»‘ ranks. 

f do not, howevei’, urge tree-planting ^u'mply because^ ]n‘izt‘S are 
offered: that is a iudiuMuiient, hut tlie thing good enough in il- 

fe1f, and not nearly so slow in giving returns as generally sn])posod. 

Now, let farmers })ank against future catik' diseaoo or other ills bv 
tree-planting, and whether as competitors or not, plant up the 2,000 
aro'os per annum, whicli is NataFs necessary quota, and if advice from me 
is likely to he of any use* to anyone at any time. f»e is freely welcome io it. 


DlSClTSSIOiSr ON TITK LECTFUE. 


^.rho conclusion of the lecture was greeted with loud applause. 

A discussion followed on the charat lerist irs of certain of tiie trees, 
mentioned in the uciure, and as methods of planting, Mr. Sim giving 
the planting distance for most of tlie branching irees as eigtit feet. 

A delegate asked xvhat trees would he suitable for ceiling boards. 

Mr. Sim replied that citlier Pinus pinaster or P. b?.su/n/> were suit- 
able. 

In reply to further questions, be added that for wag(m naves llai 
best trees were blackwood and yellow^-wood ; and for sleepers the Karri 
and the various iron-barks (including the Torrville gum). He also said 
that gqTns gjown in this country would be as satisfactorv for sleeper pur- 
poses ^ the imported woods, provided they were allowed to attain the 
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same grmvth. The growing of yellow-wood was not recommended, as m 
<omine^’cial pT'oposition. Finns pinastsr would do as well as any im- 
ported pine for sleeper purposes, if creosoted in the same manner as was 
necessary in their case. 

The casiiarina V/ as suitable for l)ox-ma'king, and it also made pretty 
furniture, though it was not strong enough to provide ideal beams or 
flooring. 

Tn reply to the Chairman, Mr. Siin said the euclaypts grew„ gener- 
ally speaking, more rapidly here than in Australia, and in the right 
toealities wore capable of attaining similar development. 

Replying to a delegate, Mr. Sim said there was a possibility of grow- 
ing rul:>ber trees on the coast, but not the slightest probability of making ^ 
a penny out of them, especially as the price of rubber was likely to 
decline. 

Tlie Essonwood tree, Mr. Sim replied to aiiotlier qiieiy, was very 
valuiible for the fruit, from which a valan])le oil could be obtained, and 
the finiber was also good, and was well worth growing. The w'ood re- 
quired to he soaked in waiter immediately after cutting, in order to pre* 
VI nt (lauiage by insects. 

Rev. Mr. 8{*(itt, in moving a liea rtv vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said that the arnoimi of interest aroused was proved l>v the large nuinbor 
of questions asked- 

[foil. T. Hyslop seconded, and said tlie leetunw liad drawn their 
attention to the sin wm in this cjuintrv had been (committing in n(»gh»cting 
•trec~j dan ting as we had ivitherto done. 

A delegate suggc'stod that the leclnri* slamld he printed iii pani|)h1vt 
form .and placed on rale. 

The Chairman said if ivould, iierhai)^. l)c possible to got a certain 
nuiTilK>r rf slip' s^riudc ofT. TTis advice to present was to go home 

ao(l olanf. es ho himself intended to do. 

It -was also m^rirortod tliat the Editor of the .Ufrindfiiral 

h? renre^ied to print the Iceture in h.'s pages. 


Tn-hreeding, lice, dampness, and improper food are the main eau.ses 
of mortality amongst turkeys. 

From the lowest mammal to the noblest man milk is the flesh-builder 
and giver of nerve powmr. It is one product that serves an indispensable 
niirnooe in the perpetuation of the human race. Let it» then, be pure and" 
s'vo'-it r.t any cost. 
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Gmpe Fruit Export. 

KEVIEW OP THE 1909 SEASON. 


IV. 


The following is the eonclusicn of the report by the Gape Government 
Trade Commissioner in London on the Cape fruit export trade (the first 
instalment of which appeared in our January issue) : — 

Apples. 

The quantity ot apples exported from the Cape Colony is hardly 
worth mentioning, and is, I regret to say, apparently decreasing, as the 
following figures for 11)08 and 11)09 will siiow: — 


Nundier of boxes exported. 1908 450 

Number of! boxes exported, 1909 201 


I am at a loss to understand wdiy the trade in this fruit lias not made 
more progress in the (Vdonv. The apple is one of those fruits which may 
1)(‘ termed a “great article of commerce,’' and the demand for it on the 
markets of the world is almost unlimited. If growers in the Colony can 
produce tliis fruit at a low cost they can rest assured that the markets of 
Eiiro])e will take all tlnw can ship. 

j was hoping lo s’c the development of a large export trade in this 
fruit in the near future, and I still believe it to be ])ossihlc. 

During the year ending Jotli June, 1909, the rnitcd Kingdom im- 
ported nearly three million cwt. of apples. A cwi. is erpial to about three 
imshdls, and a hnshel of apples is worth about Ts. to 10s. 

Tile following were the chief exporting countries: — 


Cwts. 

Canada 1,270,891 

United States of America . . . 701,391 

France 291,499 

Belgium 270,034; 

Netherlands 53,094 

Portugal 84,734 

Germany 1,598 

Tasmania .. 182,480 

Victoria 50,21 I 

South Australia 14,750 

New South AValos 1.248 

West Australia . , 53 

Cape of Good Hope 49 

New Zealand 22 
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To deal with the whole question of the apple trade in this report 
would be quite impossible. Volumes have already been written on the 
cultivation of the apple, the different features of the various varieties and 
their suitability for different climates, their seasons, diseases and the 
methods of their extermination, and on the packing, grading, trans- 
portation and marketing of this fruit. I need, therefore, only deal briedy 
with a few of these subjects. 

Varieties , — On a former occasion I made inquiries from several large 
dealers on these markets as to the varieties which make the best price. I 
found ^that they were by no means unanimous in their opinion, but the 
following varieties were most favoured: — 

Dessert, — Cox’s Orange Pippin, Jlibsl one’s Pippin, ’ iving of tiie 
Pippins (Adams Pearmnin), Siurmer Pippin, Xew York Pippin (Cleo- 
patra), Newton Pippin (Oregon), Blenlieim Orange, Tonathan, Russet, 
Baldwin. 

Cooking , — French Crab, Rhodes Island, (Greening, Wellington. 

1(, must be clearly understood that I only mention these varieties 
because th(*y find mimt favour on the market here. Different eountries 
favour different varieties, because they have learnt hy experience those 
which can be most easily produced and wliich tra\’ol best. It is only by 
actual experience that growers in the Cape Colony (am attain to similar 
knowledge. 

Seasons , — Apples are imported into England almost all the year 
round, but we need only concern oxireelves with the prices and conditions 
of the market at tlu^ time when it is possible to ship apples from South 
Africa. American, and especially Californian, apples arrive on the Euro- 
pean mai'kets up to almost the end of March, but during that month, iji 
conseque'^ee of the lateness of their marketing s(^ason, tbe^e apples are 
much out of condition. The Australian, chiefly Ta«?nanian, apples com- 
mence to arrive about ine first week in April. 

'rbe price obtained for fresh, well-packed apples is generally highest 
during March and up to the arrival of the Australian apples. 

If T am correct in iny assumption that Cape apples ripen about the 
same time as the Australian fniit, T contend that they should be able to 
icompe^te on the market with Australian, since they have the advantage 
of at least 21 days start — ^that being the. diffcirence between the length of 
the r(^st>pc^ive sea voyages — and a slightly cheaper freight, viz., 28. per 
bushel box from the Cape, as against about 2s. 4d. from Australia. 
During ll^ese three weeks, Cape growers could ship about six shipments 
of 30,000 cases per vessel, or a total of 180,000 cases, without much up- 
flatting tlic markets. After that we must compete on equal terms with 
the Ausf’-alian fruit, but I see no reason why we could not do so, although 
Ihe cost of packing is a point in their favour, as they have the advantage 
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of very cheap boxes made locally, whereas boxes for Cape fruit have to be 
imported. Tlie li^^ures I have quoted as possible Cape shipments are not 
exce^ive ; the Australians think little of landing 100,000 bushels in one 
week. 

Prices , — Tlie prices vary much and depend on the variety, the con- 
dition of the fruit on arrival and the conditions of the market; but as a 
guiide I think fair average prices would be from 6s. to 11s. per box of one 
bushel. I have estimated that the charges for packing material, labour,, 
fieight, dock and railway charges for this quantity of fruit would amount 
to from 4s. to 46. 3d. per box. These figures do not, liowever. include the 
cost of the fruit. 

Packing , — The best meiliod of packing, as adopted by most countries, 
is in the standard size one bush,el box, 10 in. deep by 11 in. wide by 
in. long, the net weight of fruit contained thereiri being about 40 lbs. to 
45 lbs. The use of small trays by Cape packers is costly and must be 
abaiidaned. The fruit, after having been carefully graded, should be 
wrapped in tissue paper, either i>lain or suitably printed, and then care- 
fully and tightly packed in tiei's with four to five apples in alternate rows, 
or 11 v(^ ap|>les in e\ery row in accordance witli the size of the fruit. 
tight packing is most essentia] ; no wood wool need l>e used excepting 
when necessary to tighten the packing. The packing and grading of 
applies is a fine art, which imisi studi^^d, and can only be learnt by 
experience. Tt cannot be adequately described in a brief report. 

Melons. 

During the past season only about 210 oases of melons were shipped 
as compared with 1,404 cases during the previous year, the reason for 
this falling idf being that during 1908 experiments were made in tbe 
shipment of several varieties, almost all of which proved to be bad 
travellers. Th(*re is at least one variety, however, which has ])i’(>vod to be 
quitch a, good traveller, and which generally arrived here in a very sound 
condition. Tliis variety is called at the Cape the ^^inier Melon/' and is 
now known at Covent Gardeji as the ^^Spans-speck.” It was first shipped 
by the Rev. S. J. du Toit, of the Paarl, and I Jiave in my pievious reports 
recommended growers to sliip this variety only. It is round in shape, 
with a smooth, greenish-white skin, green flesh and has an excellent 
flavour. Unfortunately, however, its appearance is against it, and its real 
exadlence is not known on these markets to buyers, who acciistorned 
to see a small oval or round yellow netted melon grown in a hot-housc, 
which makes about Is. to 2s. fid. each wholesale. Buyers have, however, 
aheady become aecusiomed to the rather rou.gli- looking Cantclope melon, 
which is an excellent red-fl(3sh melon imported from Spain and Fraiu*e, 
making about 2s, 6d. to 4s. each wholesale, and I have every hoj)e that in 
ti)nfr the Cape Winter Melon will establish itself on lliosf' markets and 
that a profitable trade will result. 
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In consequence of the different sizes of melons it is rather difficult 
to suggest the best method of packing, but I may say that each melon 
should be wrapped in paper ^and packed ^ tightly in boxes of convenient 
size with lots of wood wool. The size of the fruit should not be more 
than from six to eight inches in diameter, or about the size of an Edam 
cheese. 

The question of the temperature most suitable for the transportation 
of the different varieties should be studied, and I recommend growers to 
take advantage of the cold storage experiments about to be carried out by 
the Government. 

During the past season the following prices ^ere made for Winter 
Melons when sound and of fair medium size : — * 


February Ss. to 6s. per <]o:l^. 

March lOs. to 188. per doz. 

April . . 12s. to 13s. per doz. 


SuNBBY Fruits. 

Orenadillas , — Small quantities of grenadillas have been received 
during the past few seasons from the Cape Colony ; larger quantities 
airived from Natal These were packed in single-layer trays and made 
from 3s. to 78. per tray. The variety of grenadilla grown in tlie Cape 
Colony and Natal, that is,, the small brown, rather shrixelled variety, is 
not very acceptable to the English market as it is not known here. The 
variety better known is the largo, yellow, smooth-skin fniit, which comes 
from the West Indies and other parts. I have on more than one occasion 
sent seeds of this latter variety to correspondents who communicated 
with me upon the subject, and 1 am looking forward with interest to the 
result. 

Pomegranates , — During each season small quantities of pomegraiiaies 
arrive from the Cape. This fruit, however, can only be sold in v(*ry small 
quantities. If they are large and showy they will be bought by fruiterers 
chiefly for decorating their shop windows, and for small quantities tliey 
will pay good prices, probably from Gs. to 18s. per box of 80. The Cape 
pomegranates are altogether a finer and more attractive fruit than those 
which arrive on these markets from elsewhere. 

Quinces . — iSmall consignments of quinces have also come forward at 
different times. This fruit is comparatively unknown on these markets 
and only very small quantities can be sold. If they could become better 
known I think a fair market could be created for them as they are a good 
stewing fruit, besides which they might also probably be used by jam 
manufacturers ; but in the latter case they must be shipped cheaply and 
in large quantities. With this object in view, experiments should be made 
by shipping small quantities packed in one bushel boxes in the ventilated 
liolil of the sliips. 
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FENCING AND EJECTION OF DIPPING TANKS. 


HOW LOANS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM GOVERNMENT. 


'Thk Under Secretary for Agriculture (Mr. H. A, Ilime) has issued a 
'Government Notices, dated 26th April, drawing attention to tlie pro- 
' visions of Act No. 20 of 1910, which empowers the Minister of Agricul- 
^ture to make loans to owners of land, or to lessees or other occupiers of 
land, to assist them in the construction of dipping tanks for c'attle and 
in the erection of fences other than boundary fences on tlieir farms ; and 
applications are invited from persons wlio desire to obtain a loan for 
either purposes. TJie Notice proceeds: — 

A loan for the construction of a dipping tank will be limited to 
£100, and payment will not be made until the tank shall have been 
certified to have been satisfactorily completed and to be ready for use. 

A loan for fencing purposes will take the form of a supply oF 
material only, and in no case will a cash advance be made in respect of 
any such loan. 

All loans will be repayable, together with interest thereon, at tlic 
rate of five per cent, per annum, by thirteen e(jual yearly instalments, 
the first of which will be payable two years after the date on which tlio 
loan is made or the fencing material is first supplied by flu* (loverninent, 
and subsequent instalmeuts will be payable at the end of each period of 
twelve months from tlie duo date of the first instalment. Any borrower 
however, will be allowed to pay off his wdiole liability, wn’th interest to 
date of payment, at any time if he should wnsh to do so. 

It will be a condition of any loan to an owner of land the un- 
paid instalments, with interest thereon, shall be payable by the owner 
for the time being of the land upon which the dipping tank is con- 
atrueted, or tlie femcing erected, for wdiicli the loan is made, and in the 
case of a loan to a tenant, approved security for the proposed loan will 
be required; such security must take the form of a bond to be signed, in 
conjunction witli the applicant, by two registered owners of land. 

Applicants for loans should in every case furnish particulars as to 
*the name of the farm on which the dipping tank is to be constmeted, or 
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the fencing erected, as given in the title deed or other document, the- 
name of the Magisterial pivlsioii ATi which ic is sitpated, grant nuiu- 
her, t he name of the regis^red o^ner, ahd^ other particulars which 
w ill facilitate identification of the land, and in the case of an application 
for a loan for fencing purposes, particulars should also be given as to 
the length of the fencing which it is proposed to’ erect, the number of 
14 fb. six-hole standards, droppers (to match the standards), coils of 
barbed and No. 8 and No. 12 galvanised binding wire, straining posts 
^nd gates (stating whether single or double, and the sizes) which will 
he required, and as to the name of the person to whom the materials 
should be consigned and Ihe name of the railway station to which they 
should be sent. 

Materials other than those specified above cannot he si/pplied. 

Applicant-; for fencing loans will ho required to arrange for tlie 
transport of the materials from the railway station to the farm at their 
<ovvn expense, and to also give an undertaking that the fencing will be 
erected without delay. 

Boundary Fences. 

The Minister of Agriculture is also prepared to supply fencing 
material, under Act No. 6 of 1907, to farmers who may desire to fence 
the boundaries of their farms, but it will be a condition of the supply of 
materials for boundary fences that applicants must state definitely that 
the whole cost of sucdi niateiiais, including cost of carriage and incidental 
expenses, shall be registered as a first charge and lien in favour of the 
Coveriiment upon their lands to be fenced, in terms of Section 4 of that 
Act, and applican,ts must agi’ee to arrange, without cost to the Go\ei'n' 
ment, for the transport of the materials from the nearest railway station 
and for tlie erection of the fencing without any delay. 

When applying for loans for fencing materials, applicants must slate 
clearly whether the materials applied for are for the erection of boundary 
fences or of fences other than boundary fences, and in the case of 
mateirials being required for both purposes, separate application must 
Tie made, 

The<pi requirements of the Department being clearly set out in this 
notice, unnecessary correspondence and delay will be avoided by a strict 
aldherence thereto. 


PKOVTSTONS OF THE ACT. 


For the convenience of our readers we reproduce herewith the main 
provisions of Act No. 20, 1910, iiridcr wliieh the foregoing notice has 
been issued and which authorises loans by Government for the construe** 
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tioii of dipping tanktj arid the erection of feroes and extends the pro- 
^visions of the East Coast Fever Acts. The sulDstance of the Act is as 
follows: — 

1. Tlie Minister of Agricultiire may upon application make loans 
Ip owners of land, oj* io 1 css(K‘s or olhor occaipicrs of land, to assist them 
in constructing dipping tanks for cattle and in erecting fences within 
tlie boundaries of their farms. Any per.son other than an owner must 
furnish approved securiiy for the proposed loan. The Minister may in 
place of making a loan for purposes of fencing, supply fencing material, 
■and in such case the price cliargcd by ihe Government for such material, 
jtogetlier with all cost of carriage and incidental expenses, shall for the 
purposes of this Act be deoiiicd io be a loan. An account certified by 
the Chief Accountant of the Department of Agriculture shall be suflS- 
cient evidence of the amount of such loan. The regulations under this 
Act may prescribe all details and procedure in connection with the grant- 
ing of loans, but no loan for th( constrnciion of a dipping tank shall 
exceed £100, and payment will not bo made until the tank is satisfac- 
torily completed and ready for use. The w^n-d ^“'ownci'’ as used in this 
Act means a registered owner or the holder under certificate of sale or 
alhitment of land bought from the Government. 

2. All such loans shall be repaid, together with iniorest thereon at 
the rate of five per cent, per annum, by thirteen equal yearly instalments, 
the first parable two rears after the date on wliich the loan is made or 
the feruling material is first supplied by Government, subsequent instal- 
ments being payable at the end of each period of twelve months from the 
due date of the first instalment. Nothing in this section shall, however, 
prevent a borrower from paving off bis whoh- liability u ith interest to 
date at any time if he should wish to do so. 

3. In the case of a loan to an owner the unpaid instalments, with 
interest, shall be payable by the owner for the time being of the land 
upon which the dipping tank was constnicted, or the fencing erected, 
for whicli the loan was made. Every such owner shall accordingly he 
liable for the instalments and interest as they fall due in the same way 
as if ih(* loan had been made to liim, and he shall f)C ciititled to recoM^r 
any sums which he may Jiave paid from the person -o whom the loan w'as 
actually made unless such claim has been mutually adjusted in the price 
of the land or otherwise. 

In the case of a loan to a tenant, he and his successors in the ten- 
ancy shall, together with the sureties, be liable for the instalments falling 
due during the tenancy and for the interest thereon, and any further 
instalments with the interest thereon shall be payable by the owner for 
the time being in accordance with the provisions of the first paragraphs 
of this section. 
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4* (1) Section 6, and the reference thereto in Section II, of Act 
No. 32, 1908, are hereby repealed. 

(.2) The Minister, acting with fhe advice of the Advisory 
Commission established under this Act, may by notice in 
the Oovernmenl Gazette, divide any Magisterial Division 
into two or more districts ibr the purposes of this section. 
.,(3) 1'he Magistrate of any Division shall, upon receiving a re- 
quisition sigjied by not less than fifteen persons, being 
jegistered voters and owning cattle in the division, or in 
any such district as aforesaid, call a meeting of cattle- 
owners being registered voters of the Division or district, 
as the case may be, to consider the question of enforcing 
the dipping or cleansing of cattle. 

(4) Notice of the time and place appointed for the meeting 
shall be published four times in some newspaper or news- 
ipapers circulating in the Division, the first notice being 
published two weeks at least before the appointed time. 
The Magistrate or his deputy shall preside at the meeting. 
Any person being a registered voter and owning eat tic 
within the Division or district, as the case may be, may 
attend and vote at the meeting. This meeting may be post- 
polled to a convenient date if necessary on account of stress 
of weather or for any other reason which the Magistrate 
may consider proper. Notice* of sueli a i>ostpnnemenl nf 
the meeting shall be piihlished as aforesaid at least twi('e. 

(o) If the ineeiing he attended by not fewer than thirty persons 
entitled to vote (of which the Oliairman shall decide), and 
a resolution he passed by the majority in favour of C'<m- 
pnlsory dipping or cleansing, the Magistrate shall report 
the same to the Minister, who shall tlioreupon issue an 
order making it rompulsoiy for all ('attic within 
Division or district, as the case may he, to he dipped •)t 
cleansed in such manner and at such intervals as he mav 
prescribe, and such order may be enforced by the Rev(»ra] 
advisory committees within Die Division or district, or by 
any persons whom the Minister may direct to execute li 
order. 

If the meeting be not attended by tlie prescribed 
number of qualified persons, or if such resolution as afore- 
said be not )}assed, the Magistrate shall not be again re- 
quired to convoke a meeting within the next three months. 
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(6) For the purposes of tliis section every municipal borough 
or township cstablislicd under Law No. 11, l^^l, or a like 
Act, shall be regarded as a district within the meaning of 
the preceding sub-sections, and the remainder of Magis- 
terial Division in which such borough or township is 
situated shall be treated as if it were an entire Division. 

^ (7) In every borough or township in which a resolution has 

been passed, and an order made by tlie Minister as afore- 
said, the Town Council or Local Board shall be rcijuired 
to construct and maintain so many good and sufficient 
dipping tanks for cattle as may in the opinion of the prin- 
cipal officer of the Veterinaiy Department he required for 
the dipping of cattle in such borough or township, 

Should any Towjj Council or Local Board fail to con- 
struct the required luunher of tanks within a time to be 
notified by such officer after issue of such order as 

aforesaid, or to niaintain them ready and fit for use, 
the Minister shall be empowered to construct such tanks, 
or to repair or maintain them, and tlie expense incurred 
shall be roeo\'erable from the Town Council or Local Board. 

(8) The Natal Native Trust shall in like manner he required 
to erect and maintain dipping tanks in any Native loca- 
tion or mission reserve wdicreof they arc the trustees, situ- 
ated within a Division or district in wliich a resolution lias 
been passed and an order made as aforesaid. 

6 The (lovcnior in Oonneii shall in the month ui’ Marvli in each 
year, or so soon thereafter as may hw ap]>oint five persons havimr a 
practical knowledge of cattle farming, and not being in the Government 
employ, to be an Advisory Coinmission the function wheicof shali lie to 
ofTer advice to the Minister upon any subjed connected with the adminis- 
tration of the East Coast Fc'cr Acts and the suppre-'sion of tlie disease. 
The Commission may elect its own cliairman. 

6. Sub-section (a) oi Section 1 of Act No. 3^, is hereby re- 

pealed, and in place thereof is enacted the following snb-secrion : — 

(a) To require any iierson to erect one-lialf of such boundary 
fences on his farm or land as they direct, and to keep the 
same in good order and repair. The fences shall be oi' snch 
a kind and standard as the committee may prescribe, but 
not of a more expensive eliaracter than those retjuired by 
the Fencing Laws Nos. 30 and 30, 1887, 

7. The Governor may from time to time make any regulations re- 
‘^uired for the purposes of this Act. 
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ThB Pomiiion of Eami Oomoi Fooorm 


OUTBREAKS DURING APRIL AND MAY. 


The (.’hief of the Veterinary Division (Mr. W. M. Power) furnishes the 
following list of outbreaks of East Coast Fever that have occurred during 
the period 22nd April to 19th May, 1910: — 

Dundee Division. — Outbreaks on the farms “Coalfields,” east of main 
line, “Gladstone,” east of main line and north of Dundee-Vryheid. 

Alexandra Division . — Outbreaks on the farms “Dingle,” “Mtaba- 
tx)vu,” “Location No. 1.” 

Ladysmith Division — Outbreaks on the farms “Putenu Spruit,” 
west of main line, “Lot 86, Town Lands,” east of main line, “Twyulaar,” 
west df main line, “Daan’s Kraal,” east of main line, “Colworth,” west of 
main line, “Rivieraide” (sub-division of), “'Klipfontcin,” west of main 
line. 

Krantzkop Division. — Outbreaks on the farms “Doomhoek,” “Spring 
Grove” (sub-division of “Varken’s Vlei”). 

Lion's River Division. — Outbreaks on the farms “Cuiry’s Post” (sub- 
division of “Thomasville”), east of main line, “Valhalla,” “Lynedock” 
(sub-division of “Wilde Als Spruit”), east of main line, “Esseldene” 
(sub-division of “Petrus Stroom”), wc.st of main line, “Tweedie Hall,” 
west of main line, “Sherwood,” east of main line. 

Oampardown Division. — Outbreaks on the farms “Stoke” (sub- 
division of ■‘Lux”>, “Strathfi,c]dsaye,” “Lovo Dale,” “Philpot Place,” 
“Ismont,” “Emerald Hill.” 

Richmond Division . — Outbreaks on the 'farms “Blackwood Grove” 
(sub-division of “Kruisfontein”), “Enon,” “Long,” ^‘Willow Park,” 
“Ridunond Commonage,” “Lincoln,” “Stackpool.” 

Ixopo Dwisma.— Outbreaks on the farms “St. Michael’s,” “Hancock 
GrangV’ "No. 2,” “C 5,” “East Wolds,” “Location No. f,” “Weather- 
cote,,” “Location No. 8,” “Cromwell,’ “F. P. 14,” “F F,” “S. 31,” 
Mabehlana,” “Clifton,” “Rocky Glen,” “Stae Braes” (sub-division of 
“Waterfall”), “McKenzie,” “Springbrook,” “Fairfields,” “Nqodi.” 

Estcourt Division. — Outbreaks on the farms "Gourton,” west of main 
line, Vaai Plants. ’ west of main line,” “Koplaagte,” west of main line,. 
“Erasmus Kraal,” east of main line, “Plessis Laager,” east of main line, 
‘iso. 7,” west of main line, “Compensation” (sub-division of “Vaai? 
Plants”) west of main line, “Klipfontein,” west df main line, “Deel 
Pimt,” west of main line, “Reti;eat,” west of main line, “Vaakingsfon- 
tein/’ west of main line^ ^^Long^ood.** 
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Bergville Division, — Outbreaks on the farms ^^Acton Holmes/^ 
* ^^Botlieny/^ "llongerspoort.” 

Lower Umzimhulu Division, — Outbreaks on the farms 
^‘Brasfort Flats/’ ‘'^Tlie Remains/’ ^^Waterfall.” 

Newcastle Division, — Outbreaks on the farms ^‘Mooi Plaais/’ west of 
main line^ ^^Rooi Vaal/’ west of main line. 

New Hanover Division, — Outbreaks on the farms ‘^Kopperbult/’ 
^^Welgelegen/’ ‘Mammerdaal/' ^^Poxon.” 

Univoti Division. — OnlLj-eaks on the farms ^^Craiglands.” ^'Menne- 
heirn/’ ‘^EedcHfre/’ ‘^^Crnigie Burn/’ ^‘Ovorvloed/’ “Eland’s Pale” (stil)- 
division of “Overvloed”), “ITartebestovlaakto ” “Sc^pliiadale.” 

Impmdhle. — Oiitlmcaks on the farms “Vancluse/’ “Clannont/' 
“Moru/’ “Boseliberg,” “C()(|uida1e.” 

Polela Division, — Outbreaks on the farms “Elinsel,” “Location 
^ 0 , 2.” 

No record is kept of outbreaks in the following- Magisterial Pivisions: 
— The whole of the Province of Zululand, the whole of the Victoria 
CuuntY, Vrylieid, Ngotshe, Babanango, Paulpietersburg,.aiid Pmsinga. 


Science anti the Fermerm 


NOTES OP INTEREST BY FxVRMTNG EXPERTS. 


A FACT, which is receiving much attention from biologists at tlie present 
time, is that a filter-bed does not roach its noriuai state of efficiency, or 
technically “become ripe/’ until* it lias h(‘en in use five or six days ; this 
is believed to be clue to the formation on the surface of the sand of a 
gelatinous microbic tissue (soolgkTn) produced by bacieria. — A llan 
Greenwell, A.M.I.O.E.. F.Q.S., and W. T. Cuuuy. A.M.I.C.E., 
F.G.S. C'Rural Water Supply"^). 


Irrigation and Frost. 

The effect of irrigation is sometimes found to rendei both vines and 
trees subject cd to it veiw susceptible to the frosts and severe weather of 
winter. This disadvantage seems to bo a necessary adjunct, or set-off, to 
the advantages gained by the practice. Thus, a severe ivinter has betm 
known to destroy wdiole groves of olive trees that have been irrigated, 
while scattered trees, not so cultivated, have escaped. — TT kxry Rtewart 
{*Hrrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard^^), 
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Autumn Ptjouohing. 

In South African practice the autumn ploughing of vlei soils to a • 
steep, open furrow is to be recommended, and in the case of new lands* 
should l)e followed by shallow cross-ploughing in the interval between the- 
earfy and late spring rains. When brought into good tilth and heart, too^ 
much ploughing may do harm by exposing soil and fertilisers too freely 
;t<j the air. and by tending to pulverise the earth too finely. The de- 
struction of weeds in some cases will render a second ploughing obligatory. 
— K. Sawer, Director of Div, of Agr. and Forestry^ Natal Dept, of 
Agric {^^Vedara Memoirs Vol. I.). 


Valitje of Coavfeas. 

Perhaps no single agricultural crop is of greater economic import- 
ance to the people of the United States than covrpeas, yet its cultivation 
is comparatively recent in this country. Each year the crop is bettor 
appreciated, and its area is being rapidly extended. Wiiile the cowpea 
is not a true ]>ean. it is a valuable forage crop and a great soil renovator. 
The seeds are valuable as grain, the hay is equalled only by alfalfa 
(lucerne), and as a producer of organic matter for green manuring it is 
unsurpassed. — L. (\ i'^orbett^ TI oriicvltnrist in Charge of the Arlington 
E'xpt. Farm, U.S. Bureau of .Animal Indvstry. 


Dust Boxes for Poultry. z 

Cliickens Tiev(‘r vvasli, as many other birds do, but cleanse themselves 
of inserts by wallowing in soil. Where board or eemeni floors are used, 
fome means for dusting sliould be provided during tlie winter months. 
For a flock of 50 to 60 fowls a dust box 8 by o feet or 4 by 4 feet will b(v 

found large <*nough in most instarKcs. and should be placed where it can 

be readied by sunlighf during as much of the dav as possible. Fine, 
light, dry dust is the best, but sandy loam is good. Road dust is recom- 
mended by many, but it is apt to be filthy. Coal or wood ashes may be 

mixed with the soil if desired. — Ci. Arthur Bell, and Assistant Animal 

Tlmhandman, U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


The Grade op a Dttch, 

The matter of grade for a ditch is one which depends so much upon 
circumstances as almost to preclude rules. It is saYe, however, to make 
ilie g?‘ades as light as possible to avoid ^‘‘silting up^’ or settling. Cutting 
may bo called perpetual motion, for if once begun it seems never to stop. 
The ditch gradually gets lower and lower until the water cannot be got 
out of it at all, and It must either be abandoned or have falls built in it 
io ket'p the flow near the surface. As far as possible keep the grade 
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tiiii^ortn, as changing the grade tends to cause both cutting and silting. 
A ditch for irrigation on a form should always be much larger than the* 
actual djeniands require. — Lutk Wilcox {“Irrigation Farming^^). 


Feeding Turkeys. 

Give the fattening turkeys all they can eat four times a day, from< 
the time when you commence full feeding until twenty-four hours before 
slaughtering time. The liist tiiree of the daily meals should be of cooked 
potatoes and mealie meal, or of mealie meal scalded with milk or water, 
and the last of whole maize, varied with wheat or buckwheat Always 
tise maize a year old : new maize causes mucli trouble and may kill thein. 
(Jive the first meal as soon as possible after daylight, and the last just 
):ef()re dark. Feed each time all they will eat up clean, hut leave no food 
by them. Feed the ])ounded charcoal occasionally, and keep a snpjdy of 
giavel \vh,ere they ean help tlic.mselves. Twenty days of such feeding will 
put turkeys (hat have heen growing and in good health in the h(‘s| pos- 
sibl(‘ condition for market. — ITerbert Myrick {^'Tvrl'eys and Eoto to 
Groir 7'hem’'). 


Green Manurixcj. 

Tlie most important object achieved by green manuring is tlie addi- 
tion of linmus to tlio S(hl. Other tlung'; being equal, the best green 
manure crop is that which furni'^hr*s the largest amount of material wdiieh 
will readily decay in tiie soil and lhn< form hinmis. Tliere are, howTver. 
ndditir^nal wavs in which such a ( rop may he Ixaiefieial. Peep-rooted, 
plants are decidedly preferabh* to shallow-rooted ones because they 
] am e irate into the subsoil. In this wav air and water find entrance, es- 
f»eciallv after the roots decay. Thus in a w\ay every deep-rooted ]>lan( is 
a subsoiler. It is also supposed that such plants, os])ocia11v wdien ploughed 
Hinder, tend to enrich the surfiuM* soil with potash and ])]K)sphoriis from 
tilio subsoil, thus hrimzing these substances within the reacdi of shallow- 
rooted ]>lants, — C. V .VxVEn, A grorsfologisf in Charge of Forage Crop In- 
vestigaUons, U,S. Bureau of Plant Indmfrg, 

Presehvino Egos ioi.' [NTruATrox. 

The following me'tliod lias heem prov(*d hy experience to be as effective 
as any for preserving eggs for ineiibatioii, but the same measure of 
success must not. hy any means, ho expected from such eggs as from fresh 
onc^s: — ^^Vrap up each egg in a square piece of clamp proof paper in such 
a way iliat all the edges, o'f the paper aro drawn to one end and tightly 
twdsted; thus excluding the air. Grease-proof or butter pa])cr, wdn<th may 
he obtained of most grocers, is suitable for wra])ping the egg«. Pack the 
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so wrcipped, small ends up, tightly into conveniently sized 
• nnd’ when full screw down the lid and date the bo:?^. If ^moderate sized 
boxes are used, those filled first can be opened first for use. Nteep the 
boxes in a cool, dry place, and turn over .every day. Eggs have been pre- 
served in this simple way for nearly a year, and have afterwards Ijatched 
chickens. Great care should be taken that the eggs put down are per- 
^ectly fresh, but they should not be wrapped up and packed in the 
boxes warm from the nest. Allow them to cool first. — J. 11. Sutcliffe 
Artificial Incubation and its Laws’^). 

Beqciremknts of Silos. 

Tl^e fundamental principle in the pieservation of green forage when 
placed in a silo is the exclusion of air. It is the purpose of any silo, 
rejgardless of its construction, to exclude air as far as possible from t]>e 
silage and in this way prevent decay. To prevent the air from reaching 
the silafxe, all silos must have air tight walls. These must be rigid enough 
toot to be sprung out of stiape by the pressure f)f tlie silage, permittiFig 
air to enter next to the w’all. Not only the walls but the doors also must 

be perfectly air tight In addition to being air tight the silo 

wall should prevent Hie loss of moisture from the silage. Po-rnN wnll«. 
which sap the juices from the silage and Iraiisfer the inoismre to the out- 
jSide of the wall where it will be evaporated, cause the silage to become 
dry and mouldy for a considerable distance inward. The setting of silage 
in contact with rough walls tends to form openings in the silage which 
invariably induce the presence of ait. Walls whieli are ])oor {Mmdiictors 
of heat are also very desirable in order to prevent freezing of silage next> 
to the walls. — M. L. King (in ^^Thc American Thresh erman^^). 


WAT OTHERS ARE THINKING AND DOING. 

Mr. Lionel Gohen, of the ClieniTst^^ Brandi of the New ^South Wales 
Department of A ricnlture con1ribote« to the Febraury number of tlie 
Agricultural Onz^Ife of the I)e]>ar:nient an interesting article on ^^Bare 
Patc!:e<; Tln^b oses and Treat ’ rnt.’^ In the course of big article he 
mentions tha/ ' ee cases of bare ontcl-es at widely* senarated locations in 
New Scuth have been fotr^i which the sterility 1*=* concomitant 

with a con«id ex(^(‘S8 of m 'rjjnese over the surrounding soil. He 
remarks that, ome farm cron tolerate comm' ‘d;ivclv hirge 

amo unts of m ese, the simnlo^ method of utilising the bare patches 
wo’dd be to such croo on Ahem. The bfme patches at 

' Coolabah Expe*? ent Farm are nnonrentlv due to the presence of calcium 
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<ihIoride, caused probably by an imperrious subsoil, which exists in places 
at a depth of 2 or 3 feet. This sul)stance, being extremely soluble, would 
be rernove'd from the top soil if the drainage were thoroughly efficient 
in these patches. The sterility of the Coolabah bare patches may also be 
partly caused by the decomposition of the calcium chloride by the plant 
in i s s(.aich for lime, giving rise to hydrochloric acid. That l eing tlie 
cas, thorough and liberal diessiiigs of lime should restore fertility by 
inducing a more neutral condition, and rendering unnecessary the 
assimilation of the calcium in the calcium chloride by the growing crop. 


HobuBim OoffoBm 

The Department of Agricnilture of the Federated Malay States have 
Issued a bulletin (No. I) on the robusio species of coffee from the pen of 
Mr. W. »1. Gitllaglieii, M.A., Director of Agriculture. Coffea rohusia was 
discovered wild in the Congo region by Emil Laurent in Tlie 

plant was taken up coiiimeteially by a Brussels horticultural firm and 
namid Coffea rohusia by tiiem. Mr.' (}a1iagher states that rohusia 
diitcTs in many ways fro mthe well known iiberica. The habit is some- 
what different. Holnisia grows mote rapidly. An eight months old 
rohusia plant is much larger and has more branches and leaves than a 
year old iiherica. The Inanches rohusia are longiu* and liave a tendency 
to bend down l(;waid' the ground so tliat the hush is rather umbrella- 
shaped. (t our maud isers and suckers are fewer than on Iiherica: the 
leaves aie a lighter green, tliinner, and larger in .«izc. 

Rohusia bears moie berries in a cluster than Hi. erica, often over 
sixty; they aie much ^mallel^ but the beans are almost as large as the 
skin is thinner. On an average ten pikuls of liheidan horiy give one ]>ikul 
of maiket (toffee. On the (dlier hand only (our pikuls of rohusia berry 
are lequirod fi r a i)ikiil of market coffee. Tliough many more berries go 
t » a pikul tiian in Uifcrira the greater nundjer in a buiieh makes the 
picking if anv.hing clieapcr. 


Reports from the hon.(‘ market s]u»\v that is must he lieah'd and 
giound in a manner somewhat different from other soffoes, and that as to 
qnality exjvrts are iiielined lo put it noarlv on a level with best Santos. 
At prcee^’t <b'‘ is about a pikul, but this will hardly ])c rohusia 
in the Dutch Indies, mainly in Java, ai d it is possil)!(‘ that th ' price may 
fall to $i: or $18. 


Kliltng WeetiB with Gar bon Bisulphide^ 

Mr. F. V. Wilcox, the Special l.gent in Charge of the TTawaii Agri- 
ieuTtairal Experiment Station, discinsaes in a recent presvs bulletin the 
efficiency of carbon b!su]|>hidc for the purpose of killing weeds. During* 
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tibe past year a number of experiments have been made %ith carbon bi- 
sulphide in studying its efifects upon various herbaceous and shiubby 
weeds. In these experiments^ the amount of carbon bisulphide used 
varied according to the size cf the plant to be destroyed. On small- 
sctemmed plants like Crotalaria, about a teaspoonful of commercial bi- 
sulphide was poured down the stem, from about six inches above the 
ground. The amount was increased, for larger plants, up to two tea- 
spoonfuls for guava bushes three or four inches in diameter. The plants 
upon wldch most of the tests were made were lantana, guava, prickly- 
pear, Btachytarpheta dicoioma (one of the plants known by the native 
namo Oi), and Crotalaria incana. In all eases, as just indicated, the 
carbon' bisulphide was poured on the stem at a point about six inches 
above the surface of the ground. On most plants carbon bisulphide shows 
no effect until after tlie lapse of a considerable period; on large guavas 
sometimes two or tlrorm on tbs. The effect of pouring carbon bihulpliide 
0 1 Crotalaria was to cause the death of tiic plaiit, root and brandies, 
wi.liin four to ioTi days. The plants remain green, and apparently 
normal, iintii shortly before death when the loaves suddenly turn yellow 
and shrivel up. If ilio plants arc then carefully removed from the soil it 
is found that all of the root-systein is dead and the inner tissues of the 
roots and lower part of ilie st‘Mn arc brown, or otherwise discoloured. 


Ap'parciitly, the effect of carbon bisulphide, when applied diiecily to 
the stems of plants, is due to artificial freezing. As is well known, the 
liquid volatise-< almost instantly and i*uo!s the surface so suddenly tluic 
the living Imik is dt'-tvoyed. ft seems also to exercise a poisonous action, 
otherwise it would "he di cult to explain the compkde destruction of the 
r( ots ihcii* li) in some instances, six or eight feel from the point 
where the carb(»n l)im1j)]ndc was applied. It was found, for example, 
tliat guava bushes >vould live for five to seven months after the bark and 
cambium had been entirely removed fioin the surface 6f'the gj-ound up 
to a height of two feet. M«>ieover, the destruction of the bark at the base 
of thetrunk by concentrated tulpliuric acid was not sufficient to cause the 
death of the guava bush for about six months. Apparently, therefore, 
carbon bisulphide causes the death of plants by its freezing effect and 
also by a poisonous action. Mr. AVilcox reminds us that in using carbon 
bisulphide the fumes, if inhaled continuously, may produce serious effects 
upon the workmen, and also that the material is highly inflammable and 
sh.ould be protected from accddental flames. The ffect of the fumes upon 
wo.kmen include headaclie, dizzine s, hysterical excitement, and, finally, 
a rather serious weakness, a feeble pulse and other symptoms of prostra- 
t'on. If it is U'^ed, therefore, in the eradication of weeds, these effects 
sheu'd be borne in mind iiA order to protect the workmen. 
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Among the Farmorom 


THE ASSOCIATIONS Dl'KING THE MONTH. 


LOVVEH TUOELA. 


The aiHiual nulling of the Lower 'JHigela Divifrion Av-sdeialio]) wns lieUI 
at Stanger on IWi April, the Viee-Prefiident, Mr. A. hh FeS', pjesuliiig. 

* Tiie .President (Mr. W. P. llindsoji) r<‘ferrc*r] to the death of Mr. 
David Brown sine<' the last meeting, and stated tfiat Mr. Brown was the 
first president, and ladd tliat ofriee fm* four years. Ho took a keen 
'it)terest in liortirnltnre and agrienllnre matters, and had given the 
AsifiociatioTi the benefit of his know]«‘dge and (‘xperienee. The s]»eaker 
'moved a vote of eondolenee with the widow and family of ATr. ]>i*owib 
•and the resolution was ]>assed by the members standing. 

The following annual report of the President was read : — 

Jn my report for last year, I referred to the atmosphere of suspense 
in wliieli w^‘ woie tlien livi.iig, owing to tlio im])e.nding ehangi* in tiie 
political relations of the various Colonies of South Africa^ wliieh was 
exciting siieh keen attention and discussion throughout the country at 
the time. 

The union of the four intereTed Colonies into one Soutli African 
Dominion is now an aeeomplishod fact, and although the convention on 
which tliat tTnkm is based was practically unanimously agreed to by the 
electors throughout South Africa, and tljc Convention itself hailed as a 
masterp'eee of Statesinanship, the feeling of suspense and anxirty as to 
how this Union is going to effect us here in Xatol has not altogeilMM* 
abated. 1 think I may say, that to many of us tlie outlook is not ^juito 
as bright and hopefiil as it was wh'^n the Convention w'as concluded. 
There are one or two clouds in the sky. 'Fhe u Iterances of dilferent 
political leaders incline us to fear that racial feeling is not quite dead, 
and this element, if allowed, to influence practical politics in any Jirce- 
fion, will be subversTve of the best interests of the Union in all it« parts. 

Another cloud, wdiich more nearly affects us in ]^alah is the present 
precarious position of the labour question — a question which under- 
stand is left for the forthcoming Union Parliament to settle, in so for as 
the continued introduction of indentured Indian*^ is concerned. 

Apart from any cfueslion of the stoppage or non-stoppage of in- 
'denttired Indian labour, in the near future, the present labour supply in 
jNTatel and Zululand is net su cient for the industries that are now 
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'C^'cablislied. Tae noil and climate ol* JJJatal are distinctly favourable not. 
only to tiie industries alluded to, but to several others which would be* 
undertaken weie we assured of a permanent supply of reliable labour 
at such a pj ice as would yield a fair profit on the undertakings in which 
it would be engaged. 

llie joport of tlie Commission on Indian Indentured Labour was- 
absolutely convincing of the necessity of Jhe continuation, of Indian 
immigration. this report was added a rider recommending the in- 
denturing of young Xatives; if this could be done, it would materially 
relieve the situation and prove a^lvantageous not only to planters and" 
fjrfners, hut to tlie Xatives themselves. 

Rut inderdnring Xatives — even if it could be accomplished — would' 
not for many years to come, if ever, be a satisfactoiy substitute for the 
piesent system of importing indentured Indians. This is very distinctly 
fell, by all wdio knew anything about the labour requirements of the* 
Colony, present and prospective. 

It would be well at tbivS jinictnrc for planters to coiribine and organise* 
labour ngonoies to reernit Xativ»* labour for work on the estates. This, 
at all events, would ted: the pcsiiiiui with regard to this class of labour, 
Imt it must be emphatically upon tlu* Icgidators of f^outh 

Africa, everywhere, that Natal canm t do without Indian indentured’ 
labour. 

Look at onr crops for the season Just coming to an end — what haa- 
be n done? — and then think v^hiii Tnmv could he done with a plentiful 
supply of labour. 

'rake our ])!incipal Coasv industry — sugar the season lias beena 
most favourable one for the growth ol! this staple. The output from the 
mills het.wcen Tongaat and the Tugela is estimated at to.OOO tons, and 
this will be more than doubled by the sugar produced in Zululand, This 
Indudry, in addition to tlie shortage of labour alluded to, is severely 
handicappiul hy the lack of transport and the deficiencr of manufacturing 
equipment along the Coast. To meet tlu^se drauhnek'^. early rutting of 
tlie eane has to he voorted to. as it is thought bettor to out prematurely 
than to he unahle to deal wit it at at rnd of the season. It is estimated’ 
that, between Tongaat and the Tuegela alone, some 2,000 tons of .sugar 
will have to remain on the field until next year, and as it is further' 
estimated^that iho 1911 erop will he fullv fifh’' per c<‘nt. rm>re than that 
of the priNsent season, if no new mills are erected, or those in existence 
considerably enlarged, there will he a very heavy loss to the planters 
during the next two years. 

If a sufficient supply of labour for present and future rvere assured, 
capital would veiy readily find ita wav into Natal for the equipment and* 
extension of present industries, as well as for the developmont of others.' 
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Ib connection with the sugar indusliy, there is an important pohjt^ 
which has already been discussed by oiVr Association, that is^ the neccssily 
ffor having new vaiietieg of cane introduced on to the land, cano 

has done exceedingly well so far on Die Coast, hut i» ,not the danger of 
having ^^all otir eggs in one basket’^ to be feared tor the sugar industry? 
Are sugar planters convinced that they have got the best and most 
huitahle variety of cane to be had? It nor. it would he well to obfiiin and 
‘experiment with other varieties before signs of (ihuerioratiou in our pro- 
f5<*nt cane are evident. 

Tea. 

The tea industry on the whole has not made sati-taeiory piogres,;. 
In the early part of the season, woing to unfavourable weatlicr conditioici. 
planters feared they would not reach their estimates, hut latlerly heller 
conditions have prevailed, and the shortage in the begijining of year 
will, it is lioped, be fully made up. It is satisfactory To know tfuit tla‘ 
quality of the output of the various esvatos show^ a distinct im]>vovemertl 
on that of previous years. That this is appreciated hv, consimiors is 
slmwn by the fact of the increasing demand for tlu' South Atric,;in prc)- 
duct. The supply of the finer grade.« of Natal tea last •^ea.'-on was con- 
siderably less than huvers'' requireuients, and the ?amr state of things is 
like'y to happen again this year. Very unforiunatelv. luwvcver, for 
p’anters, competition in the tea trade is so keen and the orircs. both of 
the imported and the locally produced article, cut so low. a*^ to icnder the 
industry unprofitable to those engaged in it. The indnsTrv rcroived a 
fatal blow at tlie Uloemfontein Customs Conference, wlicn the import 
d’ltv on overseas tea was reduced from siirpeiirc to fourprurr per ft. Tliis 
change was q ute uncalled for, and it was a gross injustice on tliose who* 
bad invested tlieir capital — peiiminently — ^^under tlu'. protection that 
exist ^^1 before the reduction of the duty took place. 

Mealies 

"Mealies liave come on well on the Coast, but owing ( > difliciUtios of 
IraiKsport and low jiriccs obtained, the area of cultivation lias been lurlhc!- 
nstiirded. Indians, who are the principal mealie producers, now find it 
mor( profitable to plant sugar cane and other crops. 

There is one industry, which I alluded to in my la^i yearV ri'port, 

^hlairying,” whioli, with the edimination of stock iliseases, sitonid he 
a very profitable one on the Coast With our jjoretnn'al supply t)f vieli 
green grass and with good stock, and proper care and nrtcniion in every 
department, milk and milk products should yield a rieli reward. 

This brings me to the present condition of our <listii I wi-!' rfevm ^ 
to cattle disense.s. Tl'e district is now, and has been for a considemhlt* 
iime, practically free of Bast .Coast Fever, and T have imt ’n ard ^f anv 
other trouble amongst cattle. Surely the time lias inov avri',c(l when the 
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re-stacking of this district with clean and suitable cattle iriay be under- 
taken safely. The urgent need of ox transport is apparent on every 
side. The absence of it is still causing serious loss to large and small* 
cultivators alike. I would recommend that Government be urged to- 
institute, an ^nqui I y into the present state of the district, with a view to- 
the immediate re-opening for the introduction of horned stock — ^under 
Coyernrn.ent supervision. It is well known that cattle from elsewhere* 
luue been brought into the district within the last twelve months; these* 
cattle have done well, and there has not been the slightest sign of a re- 
curience.of the East Coast Fever. The season for horses has not been 
a goed one, so-called Horfie-^ickness has been very prevalent, and although 
tlie system of ^^smoking the stables^’ has done a great deal to check this= 
disease, yet a good many deaths of horses have taken place. Very for- 
tunately ^Tjympliaugitis/^ with, which we were threatened in the early 
part of the season, has not made any headway; in fact, you may take it,, 
that the district is now free of this disease. 

I have left tlio consideration of tlie present po.-ition and attitude* 
of tie Xaiive population over io the last, Wanse. to my mind, this, if 
it IS not just now, will bo, before very long, by far the most serious 
problem wo shall have io deal with. But, even now, what are the Natives 
d»:ing in our own district? ^WJiat character do they bear collectively? T" 
am told on'.every hand that the Natives are becoming more immoral, less 
law-abiding and less respectful to the white man every day. I do not 
b(‘sita^e io say t!»at the Natives living on private farmp and estates are 
slmplv ^Vumhere s of the ground^’ and a nuisance. They ^Toil not, 
mi^jcr do they spin.^^ and, what. is ec^onomically worse to the laiidowneh 
tf:fy donT pay rents. As the Eun?pe.an poulation on the land increase?^ 
evi rv rear, and extension of cnltivfdion takes place, a process of sliifting 
aT.d .moving goes on, and the Native is being gradually edged out of the* 
wav by tlio inevitable law of process.. But this process is having a dis- 
afTecting and demoralising effect on the Native mind, and a wise and 
flirr supervision, witli a rigorous administration of the law, is nl)solutely 
necessary to prevent serious trouble. I would not consider this matter, 
only from the economic and sociological standpoints, hut filso from the' 
]r int of the welfare of the Natives themselves. We Europeans have a 
gre at responsibility towards these people, and that responsibility calls for, 
pof only discretion and absolute fairness in par personal dealings with' 
Hern, but we must enforce, boili by our own conduct, and by our un- 
fliiicliirig application of the law, a greater respect for the white man abd* 
f)'' the laws that govern the eommimity. , 

Ii conclusion, I have again to tliank cur ever accessible and esteemed 
RccTcfa y, Mr. H. Oiirh's {^mith; for his assistance during tire yeat*. Miv 
Smith certainly does more tlian anyone else to keep the Association iir; 
existence, with, I am afraid, only meagre eiujoinragement 
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A balance slice t showing the financial position of the Association has 
been jfrjepared, and will be now read by the secretary and then laid before 
you. 

The Secretary read the balance sheet, sliowing a balance in hand of 
£5 78. 

The Chairman having proposed the adoption of the report. Col. F. 
Addison seconded, and in doing so dred attention to the remarks in the 
report regarding the N^atives, and aatd matters in that respect were be- 
coming serions. He had been trying to get men punished for offences 
against liiaiself such as trespassing, pulling down fences, setting fire to 
Cl ne and barracks and robbing cf gardens, and they were beginning to 
retaliate* He was sorry to have to speak in that way regarding the 
Natives, but he could only put it down to the weakness of the officials in 
the district in administrating the law and the failure to detect the 
criminals. It seemed they would have to take the law into their own 
hands shortly, with the possible result of some white man committing a 
crijiio against fho Natives. 

The following officers were elected; — President. Mr. A. K. Foss; 
Vice-Presidenf, Mr. W. R. Hindsoii; Hon, Soerctarv, Mr. H. C. Smith; 
Committee, Messrs. F. Addison, T. G. Colenbrander, A. S. L Hulett, 
J. G. Stuart. 


MIB-ILLOVO. 


fifteenth annual meeting of the Mid-IIlovo Farmers’ Club took 
place in the Mid~Illovo Hall on the 14th May. Mr. H. S. Power, J.P., 
W'as in the cliair, and there w'ere present, among otliers, Messrs. B. B. 
Evans (Vice-Chairman), L. G. Wiiigiield-Stratford, J.P., Jos. Ballam, 
P. H. Woolley, W. A. McCullough, H. A. Coekbuni, W. F. Antel, tT. H. 
Fors]\aw, Joseph McCullougli (Hon. Treasurer), and A. L. Wingfield 
(Assistant Hon. Secretary), 

The following address w^as <]eli\erc*d hy the Cliaiuiian: — 

Gentlemen, — Tt is with pleasure, not altogetlu^r unmLved with re- 
gret, that I have now to place before you my report as Cliairman of the 
Club for the past year, on this oxir fifteenth annual meeting. PIea*iii*e, 
inasmuch as it is impossible not to feel gratified with tlie individual effort 
so apparent through the Mid-Illovo and contiguous districts in the in- 
creased acreage of mealies and wattles, regret when one considers the 
paucity of the attendance at our monthly meelings and the lack of com- 
bination eristing among us generally. As regards this attendance, whilst 
admitting the exigencies of East Coast Fever, and tluit some of our 
members are engaged in Government work, thus rendering them unable 
attend tJie meetings, I do think an effort might be made by othei-s, not 
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SO engaged^ to be prc\«cnt 3nore regularly, and then a greater interest in 
\rork winch jmist be admit led is for tiie beiieiit of the members thejii- 
selves and llie districts they represent. 

It is certainly most striking to the observer llie fact that some 
months ago when any reference was made on the notice cards to a dis- 
cussion with regard to results of interviews with Ministers on the then 
probleinaticaJ Mid-lJJovo railway, liow members turned up in force to 
participate in those discussions, and the difference in attendance now 
that the start of the construction of this railway lias i.ecome an accom- 
plished fact. 

1 would like to say, gentlemen, that we ought rnd to consider the 
railway as the be-all and end-all of «air aims, although admittedly a gr.'*at 
fj:ctor in our future prosperity*, but that we liave much to learn on im- 
proved methods of agriculture, and discii^sicais uii this and other matters 
can l)ut he for our own advancement. Because, apparently, a slackness 
e.vists among many other associations in their attendance at meetings and 
the work done, it appoarse to me we ^honld show more detenninal ion in 
making ours an exception in the rule. 

Mealiks. 

This, (uir staple jiroduct, 1 mention first, and regret to say although, 
as I have ]n’evionslv stat(‘d, an increa-ed acreage^ l;as heen ]»lant(fd, 
owing principally to weather conditions, tlie crop cannot he termed good, 
find, a>s far as I can gather from other sources, the same may he said of 
many other parts of the Oolouy. Oruh has been less in evidc'in e This 
season than last in the district, and it is to be hoped that (he return of 
ht'ttei rainy seasons^ may r(*liirn its aggressiveness. Auotlicr tiling 1 would 
Hike to mention with regard (o mealies, and that is T emisid^'r continuous 
horse-hoeing of very material advantage to the crop. It is the cnstoui 
wilh many fanners to put the horse hoes through two )r threo tiines, und 
theu leavo i!ie mealie (o find foj* itself. Mv thi'^ pr'.eedurc tlu^ weeds are 
insufficiently checked, and the meahe suffers. If every farunw would 
adofd eontimmus horse <ing. I am sure ihe excess of yield would amply 
repay them for all extra trruihle and expense incurred. 

While on the subjeol of me<dies, T must refer to the yatal Mealie 
GroArers’ TTuiou. Avhose obj<’ets you are all donhiless aware of. Consider- 
ing tlie benefits to he dcu’ivi'd from memlH rshi];, tlie .-^lunllness k)! ilie fee. 
10s., and tlie poBsiliilities of development in many ways of sueii aii Ta)ir»n. 
I can only advise o^’ory member of ihi< (‘Inh to lose no iime in sendiitg 
io the secretaries, Messrs. Ihiff, Badi-e v'!: Mitchell, tlu-ii* sei'.ret aides. 

Wattles. 

Tlie acreage in our districts appears to be increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and tlio remark I think apiditvs to some of the other wattle- 
girowiug centres also. The price j-emains satisfactojy, and their ‘Cems 
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iiittle chance at present of supply exceeding demand, and w})eu one comes 
to consider the large aoniage cut down yearly as against the ti\’e to six 
years^ growth required for new plantations, the reason for tliis main- 
tenance of price seems fairly obvious. With regard to close planting, 
which now seems to be the order of tiri da}', i cannot but think Uiis is a 
mistake, and a big one too. 1 know that sonic men think more trees 
they grow’ to the acre the bigger noil be the return of bark, hut 1 aju 
emphatically of the opinion the reverse is the case. I do nut wish to }>ose 
.as an expert in this matter, but imagine that any thinking man will 
agree for trees to give of tlieir host they must liave suhicient rotn space 
and light to admit of them doing so, arnl 1 do not sec how that is possible 
by the present system of planting i) feet by li feet. 

Kabt Coast Fevku, 

Unfortunately this terrible scourge is still with us. and fresh out- 
breaks are constantly occurring. So far the South African (Governments 
have been unable to find a preventive, and indeed the chanc-es of pre- 
ventive or therapeutic treatment being discovej*ed seem by no means impe- 
hopeful. The so-called lu’evmtives of ilr, Otto and otiicrs liave ])ro\ed 
miserable failures, many fanners having not only to rei.’ord the loss 'd' 
tlicir catthi, but considerable disbursements of hard cash in ];»a,yrnent ot' 
such preventives. Isolation, cleansing and fencing seem to be the best 
safeguards ^vc know of at present, and while on this si)])jt'(U I woidd like 
to refer to a letter I received from the Government Bacicri(dogist in 
answer to one of mine, asking for his advice, atid whicli I am sure be 
w'ould not mind rny referring to under the circiuvistanecs. He advocates 
systematic cleansing, and paddocks being cut up intr. as small areas as 
po.s.si]»le, while tliey are still clean. suggests one ]uiddock. if possible, 
as a cjuarantine paddock for observation purposes, and then should an 
outbreak occur, temperature, dcanse and remove all the normal cattle 
into a clean paddock. Should they again break clowm, repeat tlje process. 
By this means, gentlemen, tlie disease is localised m the paddock in u>e 
and, as one can easily see, a juan may get hit, and even hit hard, but J e 
<^tands an exceedingly good chance of saving a large percentage of ins 
herd. I most strongly recommend every man who can follow this advice 
to do so tvitliout delay. 

HORSKSTCK VFSS. 

Tins disease, T am glad to say, our districts 1iave been pra<*tica](y 
free from this .season, and there is litth* reason to doubt that the extra 
care taken by farmers in smoking tlieir stables is the idnef cause «>f this 
immunity. One cannot lose sight of the fact that s.)mo seasons a district 
becomes more grossly infected owdng to more suitable weafher conditions 
for th(2 breeding of the mosquito. Tn seasons of tliis sort contiTmor.?^ 
^^tabliiig, if possible, or, in any case, onlj' iiaving Ihe animals exposed 
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:durin^? sunlight through the sifkly period, the iv^medv, until such; 
time MS M j)reveixtive ia at our disposal. 

Railway. 

I am sorry to have to state that owing to details in tlie construction 
work the line will probably not be finisbecT as far as Cleveland Hill untiF 
August next. This, of course, means increased delay in its arrival at 
Mid-Illovo Central, and increased worry to all of us with transport ditfi- 
l ulties. TJh‘ only (-omfort we have is tliat it eunnot he many more months 
before the railway is with us, and when this time comes T siiu^erely hope 
the troubles, which have so adversely handicapped us hitherto in mai'ket- 
ing onr produce, will become things of the dead and forgotten past. 

PERTrLHEIJS. 

With regard to this most necessary materia!, i wcaiki suggest that 
if members of tliis Club would only eomlune together and order through 
ilu^^ Club, we sliould undoubtedly be enabled lo purchase <‘ur reijukeinenU 
ar a cheaper rate than we do at present, l>y Iniying independonth'. 
Other associations do this, and I cannot see why wo sluuhl not follow' in 
their lines, more especially as after tlii« s(!asou we ern take delivery liere, 
on rail: in fact, many have already bought on the understanding that the 
fertilisers -will be delivered at Mid-lllovo Slatiou in October next. 

Ostriches A^H) Rubbru. 

'rhese are two things which have been so much befeu'e the public 
lately that I consider that I am justified in roucliing upon them, as we 
have sons to consider in the future as well ns ourselves. \Yitli regard lo 
tlie former. theVe are undoubtedly several farms in theses districts that 
Would carry them well. After reading tin* very interesting rp])ori <>[ the 
Cape Expert on NataFs suitability for ostrich hreediug. taken together 
with the demand for the feathers, winch appears t(» be as safe as most 
i lungs in this world, the prospects seem very alluring; and I hope that 
it will not be long before we see oetrich farming carried on around us. 
The two great things necessary to success, taking for granted that a farm: 
is suitable, appear to bo the right class of birds and lucerne feeding. 

As legards rubber, 1 think T may say Oeara i.< tlu.^ oji.lv ime variety 
presenting possibilities of being grown in Natal and ZuluUuxd profitable. 
The tree will grow well in parts of Zululand, and even in some parts of 
Natal, where particularly well-sheltercvd spots are chosen and wliere frost 
i- a negligible quantity. The one tlnng we dt'sire further proof about 
before undertaking on rubber growing, i- the freo^mnning of the latex, 
and unfortunately this proof is not, as yet, fortheoming. Should this 
once be proved satisfactorily a new industry wu'll arise in those places 
suitable to the growth of the tree ; and many fortunes derived therefrom* 
In tlie Mosambique Company's territory the tree is a success, and is* 
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gapped heavily for tliree days at tiio beginning and end of the rainy 
s(‘asoii. Tlieso tappings have produced <S to ounces of rubber from 
bnv’-year-old trees, and ilic quantity increases wilii the age of the tree. 
Wdjat the results from a hundred acre plantation would mean at present. 
])!‘'c s, or even at a considerable reduction, f ioav(‘ you to imagine. 

Natjvi;: L.Mtoun. 

Other things I feel ought to have t'UK'hed u|)oij. smdi as tobacco-' 
growing, pig-breeding, tractors, etc., all of which subjects interest us,, 
but my report is, I fear, already too long, and 1 must close it with a 
uderence io naiive labour. You arc all aware of the trouble (‘\})erieneed 
tiirougli flu'se di.striets in f)ur inability to obtain sutTicient labour during 
the hoeing of the rrop. Johanne.diurg is, of eoui*se, one cause of tlu^ 
s.h'ortagc, and the other is the continuous daily beer drinks through the- 
suTiin e;. and. to a less extent, through the winter. How to surmount 
the latter troulde I do not clearlv see, but I think if such a thing were 
|v»ssihle and the Government wonld bring forward legislation limiting 
thebe drinks to one day a week, wo might ilum exjx'ctdo obtain labour 
tlvt‘ days out of tiu* six. I certainly consider (h)\ci*nrnont riM.ukI do sorne- 
Ibiiig in the matter, a>s you all know th.ai md f»nly do the Natives neglecr. 
tiu'ir own crops altogetlier, with the exception f>f il'cir uiabela fields, but 
t!)o morality for which years ago the Native women anrl girls wm’c famous 
is io'dav conspicuous by its absence. 

Gentlemen, in tlianking yon for your attcnclancr* liero to-day, 1 hfi\e 
also to thank our honorary and a.«^sistant bon. secreiarios for the ahh^ and 
thorough manner in which they have discharged the onerous duties de- 
volving upon them. 

OFFICE BEAKERS, 1910-11. 

Mr. n. S. Power was unanimously re-clected riiairman, ami Mr. 

B, E\'fuis was re-clected Vice-Chairman. TTpon the jw^position of Mr. 

Co(dcburn, the other officers wore re-clotted e// hlor, 

Coni^espondBnce» 

COTTON AND RAMIE AT NOXtinMA 


To THE Editor of utie ^‘AoRTcuT/ruRAL Journal. 

S.iR,--I enclose four photos of cotton and ramie fibre, grown near 
diere which may be of interest to some of vour readers, as they give a 
go. A idea to what heisht these enn he grown. TTnfortunately. the photos- 
are taken a little too soon. If taken a month or six weeks later the 
cotton trees would show up one -mass of uhih-. as they will then be ready 

for reaping. 
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The pliotos are taken on Mi\ JS. Loillers farm, on the Bululwana, 
^ear the Usutu Kraal. 

Kumber 1 shows some trees on a half-acre patch planted in Isovejn- 
b^r, iy08, as uii experiment. These grew so well, and the samples of 
cotton being reported on so favourably by tlie British Cotton Growers’ 
Association, that Mr. Loffhr at once decided to grow on a large scale, 
with the result that he has now some 60 acres under cotton, most of 
'which was planted between September, 1000, and January, 1910. 

Piioto number 2 sliows a portion of that plantation in December last 
witli mealies, llie mealies acting as a shelter for the young plants. The 
mealies have beiui reaped and averaged ten bags to the acre the ground 
ill between was then ploughed up, and the trees are now looking very 
healthy and stand about 5 feet high. 

i’hoto number 3 shows cotton planted in .November last. ddiis 
'promises an exceptionally good yield tliis year for sucJi young trees; tlie 
trees are full of blossom. 

The conditions under which cotton can be grown in Zululand are, I 
sliould think. tl)e most favourable in the world. We have a warm 
climate with a good rainfall for about .seven months, and just as the 
cotton is ripening the dry weather set in, and the cotton can be reaped 
without being damaged. 

Cotton-growing is .an industry which. I think, .should be brought 
more before the eye <*f the public, as 1 am certain there is a big future 
for it, and in these days wlu.m there is so mmh talk of closer settlement 
and small farms, cotton growing should be glNcn a trial. 

I also enclose a photo, numl»er 4, of a field of ramie fibre on the 
same farin lhrce weeks nW and now standing over 4 feet high. Tiie 
plants am hS inontli.s ohl and have been cut down several times. In the 
summer months they grow to a heiglit of G feet in six weeks, and during 
the summer months can Ik* reaped every six weeks. 

According to all accounts, ramie-growing wtuild he a most paying 
en.p with piojH-r machinery fur getting nut llie fibre. I understand tliat 
Jlr. Luffler lias ordered a decorticating macliine from Ihigland and ex- 
p<*cts it to arrive daily. If tliis machine proves a success (and Mr. 
Loffier is ronfldeni it will) lie inteiids putting every available bit of 
ground under ramie. 

1 liope to be able to give you further jnforynation in a couple of 
montlis' time, wJien tlie cotton crop is ripe and the I’amie machine has 
'been tested. — Yours, etc., 

C. T. Y. 

Xongoma. 

fWh" reproduce in tiie jiresent issue of the Journal the photos re- 
tferred to in the foregoing. — 
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MOiN^rHLY AirnCJ.KS, NOTES AND PARAGRAPHS ON 
ELKi\rEN'rAT?Y AGRTOULTURAL SUBJECTS 

FOR 

BEGINNERS IN AGlHOULTUnE AND S'rUDEA'TS GENERALLY.- 

Ct)iiducled l*y ‘‘AiJATOU.'*' 

Correspuinlciice, v'hcAhcr in the form of notes, coinnien Is, or in- 
qnirics, is wviled from readers, and letters of general interest will h$' 
publisiied and replied to in these pages. All communications should be 
addressed to ^‘AiiATOU," C.o. Editor, *‘Natal Agricultural Journal/' 
Maritzbiirg 

Fruii GutturBm 


SOME CHATS Euii liKGJNNEIIS.- IJ 


J5y "Pom IS.'*' ^ 

Plants ilicii I'uod r»-()ni Hie >o\[ by inoauj? of tlieir roots. The' 

various substances re(|iiin‘d foi* the growth of the plant are dissolved by 
the water in sf)i] and held in solution, Mater is ahs«>rhe(l by Hie 

pools and up into the, plant or tn*o, wlieii it known as ^’sap.*' 

Eioni eell to celi i» nuik<‘s it< v. ay upward Ihrough the sap-wood until 
it eventually reaches the iea\t‘,s. In the leaves the sai> is >nread out to 
th,e light of the sun. M’liroiuih Hie pores in the leaves a considerable 
portion of Hie sap is evaporated and the ro>:i<iu(^ cousequeiiHy a’cls thicker. 
The atmosphere, as probably tAeiyvene knoM^s. ( on tains (arbrniic acid, and 
this substance new combine.s. entering through Hr leaf-pores, M’itli the 
oxygon and hydrogen contained in the sap. and this reenliing tri])le coin- 
|rnn»d of (^arbonie acid, oxygen, an dliydrogcn nuderg^-es further change 
— ibe oxygen of ibe ('arbfmir* acid j^^-aiving. T!m=; (dfibnrafed. the sap 
descends the brandies and trunk, and forms a laver of fresh .-nbslanoe 
between Hie bark and the M'ood. called "cambimn." most of which be- 
i'Oines new wood, buf a small part of wlvicb forms ocm’ bark. 

Tbcs;e facts slumld lie borne in mind Mlnmevcr anv grafting or 
liU’ddjng (processes which T shall describe later) is being done. The 
junotiim of graft or bud with the stoi'k has to be done in sndi a M'av that 
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tlie sap from the roots of the stock may flow up through the sap-wood 
into the new shoot, and so that the cambiuni of the shoot (in grafting) 
;iiay coincide with the cambium in the stock. 

VVe have seen that sunlight is required by trees and plants for the 
purpose of producing the elianges in the sap, when it reaches the leaves, 
necessary to enable, it to fulfil its proper functions on returning through 
the branches and stem of the plant. This fact will make it clear that 
down to a certain point the fewer leaves a plant has the healtluer and 
ffuore vigorous will it ho, and at the same time we have seen that leaves 
hre necessary in order to enable the sap to come imder the influence of 
(he suuJigfit, so that, taking all things into consideration, there must be 
a point beyond which too many leave-, and below which too lew leaves, 
are equally undesirable. This point in normal conditions is fixed by 
nature herself, but there are times when a tree loses its leaves as a result 
of the depredations of some insect pest, and as a consequence the health 
■Vi ih<? tree siitrers. In fruit culture this question of the proportion of 
leaves is of considerable importance. If the leaves are too thick the fruit 
will be inclined to Ik* inferior or bitter, since they are unable to ripen 
ifully. Plenty of sunliglit must be admitted to the leaves and to the fruit 
itself in order to obtain the best results, and this is one ol the ivusoos 
why thinning and pruniiig ajt'e of such importance. 

Whilst we are discussing the part played by leaves, reference should 
be made to the rapidity with which they exhale moisture. I have, of 
-course, just now referred to the fact that moisture is thrown ofl: l)y tiie 
leaves, but what I should like to draw attention to is the practical lesson 
wd)ich is to be deduced from this fnet. In transplanting a tree care has 
to be taken to remove a considerable proportion of the leaves, which, if 
allowed to remain, would kill the plant by withdrawdng from it and 
throwing off the moisture which it contained, before a fresh supply of 
Tnoisture could be absorbed by the roots in (heir new surroundings. For 
the same reason it is advisable in transplanting to remove a portion of 
Ithe top of the young tree corresponding as near as possible to tJie pr<> 
portion of roots lost in digging out the tree. I shall, of course, tliscuss 
ihe matUu* of transplanting trees in its proper place, but I thought it 
would be as well, since yve have been talking of the functions of leaves, 
to point out the reason \v]\y leaves must 1>e removeil in transplanting 
yonng trees. 

A few words now about flowers. The object of flowers is to ensure 
the production of seeds. Surrounded by specialised brightly coloured leaves 
flowers contain hvo essential organs, which are in some cases to be found 
both in the same flowers and in others in different flowers. These two 
-organs are known respectively as the "stamen’^ and ^^pistil.” At the head 
of the stamen is what is called the ^^anther,’’ which contains a powder 
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•called '^polieii/'’^ Tliu pistil is in essence a tubular structure; the 
upper end is knawii as tiie ‘‘stigjiia/' and towards the lower end tiie 
tube expands into a sac vdiicii contains the rudiuientary seeds. Wljen the 
anthers have matured they hurst* and — in the ease* of tlowers in which 
both the male organs (stamens) and leinale organs (pistils) are hotli in 
the same blossom — the pollen is discharged and falls over the stigma at 
the upper end of eaeli justil. By this means tiie ovnlt^s or mdiinentary 
seeds in the sac holow are fertilised mid seeds are tlie result. In somei 
•caises, as I have said, the stamens and pistils arc in different flowers, in 
which case it is necessary eitlior for the wind to blow tl!<‘ pollen to t* o 
pistils or for hees to carry it. on tlioir l)odies, wliich tliey de) in seeking 
for tlie nectar at the hot torn (d* oa(‘h llovver. Tl'.e pollen is ihu> eande l 
from tiie male flowers \<) th(' female th wcr«, fertilisation takes |)hn‘»‘. .-ml 
Boeds are the result. 

(To h conlhined.) 


AgHouHurai Chemistry for Beginnersm 

By Akchibaiuj Peakob. 

(llAP'rKP VIII. 

POTASH. 

some rr(‘sh wood-ash.es are shaken up witli a liitie water, we shall ap- 
parently notice that they do not dhsolvc at all: but let us ajvply a h v 
tt.'sts to try and prove llie truth or. otherwise of our ohservation, Fir^i, 
strain off tlie wudei- through cotton wool or, better -rilh white ])lnttiH4 
paper; we shall obtain a liquid nearly as clear as water. P>ut let us 
taste it: it has a kiiul (-f x>a]>y flavour; tost it witii red litmus paper, th(= 
colour ebangos to blue: (1ro]> a few drops rn to hot iron, a whitish deposit 
remains. We must tlierefore conclude that wood ashes contain a wbii • 
alkaline substance wlnrb can be dissolved out by vvater. leaving tlie largc'r 
.portion of the a.sh as an insolifnle residue. Tin’s substance is one wltit ii 
f4>r many years was manufactured in fust this wav: in countries where 
wood is cheap and plentiful, like "Russia and Canada, large quantities <d! 
timber were collected and burned, the ashes soaked in water and strained 
off, and the liquid boiled down in large iron pots till only the solid hub- 
stance remained, and to this the name pot-ash was given. If this potash. 
Is treated with an acid, it eff<‘rvesces and gives off carbon dioxide: it is 
thorefore a earbonnte, and we now know that it is tlio carbonate of the 
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rare metal potassium. If this potasli is boiled with lime, its alkaline pro- 
perties are very much increased., in reality it has become u new potassium* 
compound called caustic potasli. wbieh is made in large quantities for the* 
nmnufacture of soap and other purposes. Its chemical name is potassium 
Now, unfortunately, the term potash is used very loosely in 
ordinary ^guage, no less than three different substances being spoken 
1|j[ by the^inic nauio, which is confusing and misleading. First, tlu'iv 
is tlie potash whieTi is oi>tained by washing wood ashes, and which is really 
file caibouatc. as explained: secondly, tlic Jiy'drate, made by boiling the- 
carlKVnnte wirii lime, is often spoken of simply as potash; while the com- 
jMUind which pr(»]K‘iJy and correctly has the name of potash giv(m to it 
is the basic oxidt of jiotassium, from which nil the potassium or potash 
salts arc formed. \\i nntsi; rcjncunher then that wh.en wo s}>eak chemic 
ally ()f ])olash, we are always referring to this oxide, beenuae we com- 
pare tlie value of all potash salts by (alculating liow much of this oxide 
each of them contains. 

If the ashes of any pla.nt, or any portion of a plant, are examincMl. 
we an* always able to deled the presence of potassium in the form of its- 
oarhonate, and hence it fellows that all jdants must liavc potash salts in 
sonic fnriii ( V ?»lhcr for th‘*ir iirix'wth. P»ut all j>lanjs do not rc<jnirc ihc' 
same junount. t.or arc alj parts of the sanu' plant equally ric h in ]»otash. 
We find titat the aslics of the trunk of a tree contain very miudi less than 
the same wc'ghl of ashes derived from tlie twigs or halves. As a general 
mle the hard(‘r and older the parts of a phuit are the less potash they 
contain. Again, some kiiuls of jdants can get on with c(;mparative]y 
little, wliile c'lhcrs requite a hirgi^ amciim. Of plants f»f thf‘ latter kind, 
the ji<d.ato is jirr'-cmincnt . and this crop may he said never to fail to .iri^e 
an iiicreasiMj return for manuring with potadi. Toliacco also lias nliriost 
alwavvs a potash dressing applied to it. f»*oot crops and leguminous crops, 
t<fo, like a good su]»ply, while ctneals only iiced aa application when the 
soil is vciv poor in tliis form <'f plant-food. On such soils t'lnit trees are 
grateful for an additional quantity: it is said to have a tendemw to pro- 
duce a growlli of fruit, v hil(‘ nitrogenous manures help to make the trees 
run to w'ood. The question tlie?) arises as to what; soils ne(‘d potash 
mamiriii.g mosi. Of cr.urse a definite answer with respect to any s]H*cial 
soil cannot ]»c gi\en wifliout an analysis, ]»ut it is pijssible to some extent 
to judge fiorn the clia racier of a soil what the probabilities are. Almost 
all the p dasli conlanuMl in ihe soil came originally from the wearing down 
ol a nniieral {‘ailed h-Npar. whi<*h is a <'onstilnen| of llie ohler r<K*ks like 
granite and whinshuH’, and siuls derived dircctly'(>r indirecijy fr<un these 
rocks will gejKu'ally contain siiflicicmt jadash to keep them going, except 
•for special pot.asli-loving crops iike potatoes Siudi soils arc usually clays 
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or clayey loams. But sand} .soils, wlncli consist largely of grains of 
are almost always pooT‘ in potash, since quartz docs not contain 
■ any. Moreover they liave not fo intich power as clays of holding sohiBle 
ialts in their grip, so that the rain docs not wash ilicun away, and tliore- 
/'We any potash tlu?y may obtain has a Icnderuty to gradually diminish in 
•quantity. .Any soil which contains an abundance? o[ decaying organic ^ 
matter will' naturally not bo very delii'icnt iji potash, 'rhere is one 
remarkable point i.n conjicction with slK^f-p-farming wliich is wortii 
and that is thal tbc grease of wool ('ontains nearly half its weighr Vrf 
|>otash salt<, and in liic wool-washing districts (.tf Franci' i,])<nu 1!100.0(H) 
wortli is <?xtraclcd annually from this source, li ],■< ihfad'orc to In' iiott**! 
thal on a slu'ep farm laigc quant it ic?s (.d* potash ai’c removt'd fsoju the 
soil every year in tlie wool, and that tiie soil is more rapidly exbausted of 
this constituent if grn/ad by sbe(‘p than hy other animals. 

irooi) A 8 JII::S. 

'riiere <are four sulisiances in use in the (.'(dony wliich an? a]ij>licd to 
the soil in order t(' sujqdy it with pclasl; ; these are \\ oo(l ashes, sulpliate 
of potash, muriate (chloride.) polusin^and kainit. The lirsj cf tliese 
is an ex(*<dl<*nt mamne. if it ean Ik' ohtain<*d in sul]ici(?in <juantity, be- 
cause ill addition to the p« te.^h it ciu tains al! ih< mineral const itiients of 
khe original plant with the exception of tic* nitrogen, and of tlu'sc the 
chief are the lime and phosphoric acid. As has already been pointed <>ut, 
the \aluc of a potash manure must he decided by tlu‘ amount of potassium 
oxide it ('ontains; but that of aslu-s vari(*s so greatly, ))n{]\ according to 
the kind of plant llicy were madi* of am! the ^oi! it was gn^wn <511. that 
it is im])osstble to give even an average |)ereenfago that might represimf 
their value luMrlv (mougli for practical jmrposes. d'o illustrate this fact, 
and also that some plant.-^ ruM'd Timrc potash tliaii others, a b'w' instances 
are given belosv. showing the aimaint of a'^^h and potash contained in it, 

• '.(btfuined from 1 , 0!)0 Ihs. of t)\e 'dried ])rodtu'ts mcnlioned; 
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These are (concentrated nianurcs, the former exmtaining about 50 per 
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cent., tlie J after about bO per cent., of potash. Theiie are the qualitiiei^ 
tiiat have been on sale in ti^e Colony, but lower qualities are made, and 
guarantee should always be required in buying. They are at first siglit 
rather costly, but it must be remembered that in buying them one obtains 
a large quantity of potash in a small bulk, and hence a great deal is sared^ 
in freight. The price of both is nearly the same, so that the potash im 
tlie muriate is the cheaper. Some agriculturists, however, feel a reluct- 
as^ce to use chlorides (t.e., muriateJ’, see Obap. II*) in any form oii their 
crops, as there ma^' be, in some eases, a danger of harming the plant. In* 
the ease of tobacco, there is no doubt that chlorideB are harmful. Still, 
tfjo muriate has* been largely used, and with success, so perhaps the 
danger is rather roniotc. 

Katkit. 

This is a natural mixture of various salts obtained from mines in 
(ic‘rn)any, containing little potash compared with the other two, only 
alnuit 13 per cent. Accordingly it takes about 4 tons of kainit to give 
;‘s much potash as a ton of sniidiate, and U tons to equal a ton of 
miiriato. Being sold exacilv as it is dug. it is not expensive, but Avhere 
it has to be carried a.ny disiaiurt*, the cost of carriage usually makes it 
cheaper to Imy the concentrated salts. The potash exists in kainit in the 
foriu of sulphate, the remaituhn* being fuaiiily eommeai salt, about; 30 per 
cent., and the sulpfiate and eidoride of uiagnesiTun. It is rather danger- 
ous to apply in cemtact with the seed, on account of the action of the 
salt in it: it is said io be very useful for mangolds, which being (»riginnl!y 
a seaside plant, delight in a little salt. 

QlTKHTrOXS. 

1. What are the manurial ingredients contained in wood ashes? 

2. Why are wood ashes spoiled if left out in the rain? 

3. Mention some crops tliat specially need potash? 

4. Name tlie ordinary potash manures. 

5. If kainit costs £3 10s., muriate and sul})h:tte each £lo per ton, 
which is the (cheapest to buy (i.e., from wliicli do yem get tlie moat potash 
for 11)6 same money) ? Will it make any difference if you live 100 miles 
from the place of sale, the cost of carriage being Id. per ion per mile? 

0. AYhy is it dangerous to put kainit in ilic drills with the seed? 

7. What sort of soils stand mns! in need of potasly manure, and 
winch least? 

What differmO, siihstaucec: are (villcd nota.s]).? 

9. What parts of a pT.ad conlHin most pi)ta.sli? 

The critical period in the young turkey’s life is generally at an end: 
when six weeks of age. 
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TIL— iVrnilPICATION. 


TRTb have ieeii that nitrogei) occurfi in greatest abundance in a ^^free^^ 
condition in the air. This substance occurs in the soil as orga.nic 
nitrogen, nitric acid, nitrous acid, and ammonia. The largest propor- 
tion is to be found in the first of these forms. In order that plants 
may be able to make use of the- nitrogen in the soil, it has to be converted 
into ^^nitratos.” This process of conversion is termed nitrification, and is 
bj’ouglit about by the agency of a micro-organism — or rather two such 
Oiganisms. Tlie first of these is the nitrous organism, wliich causes the 
conversion of ammonia info nilrous acid; the second is the organism 
whi^h clianges the nitrous acid into nitric acid. (The result of the first 
stage erf conversion is the production of nitrites, the second stage pro- 
duces nitrates.) These two organisms are what are technically knowm as 
ferments. 

Obviously, this process of nitrification is a very important one from 
a practical point of view, since it means that unless conditions are 
favourable for the growth of the organisms which produce these changes 
in nitrogen, the nitrogen in tlie soil will not bo available for use by 
plants. We have, therefore now to observe what are tlie eonditioiis 
favourable to nitrification. 

In the first place, these bacteria cannot develop without a free supply 
of oxygen, and it therefore folhuvs that, as was stated towards the con- 
clusion of the preceding art icle, tillage is necessary in soil? wlncli are not 
sufficiently venfilated, so ns fo admit air freely. It will he apparent, 
therefore, that a water-logged s()il is paiticiilarly unfavourable to nitri- 
fication. A water-logged soil is, indeed, even more unfavourable to the 
prosecution of these changes by reason of the fact that its temperature is 
1(M) low. This brings us to the consideratiou of anotlier of the condi- 
tions which affect the rate at wliieh nitrificafimi takes place. Roughly 
speaking, in a soil of wliioh the tem]>crature is lower than a])Out 38 deg. 
Pahr. or above 130 deg. F. no niirifieution takes place. Wlien the 
temperature is between 50 and 100 deg. nitrification is most active.^ 
Whilv«t, however, nitrification cannot continue in a w'ater-logged soil, the 
presence of a certain amount of moisture is anotlic!’ of the necessary con- 
ditions of nitrification. Whilst on the one hand too much ^vato^ low^ers 
the tcanpcratiire and excludes air, on the other liand nitrification can- 
not take place in a dry soil: up to a certain point the more moisture there 
4ft in a soil the more rapidly does nitrification take place. Another con- 
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dition favourable to nitrification ig the preaettce of certain plant food 
confltituents. The presence, for instance, of phosphoric acid is believed 
Ito be absolutely e.>st*ntial. There are other constituents which are 
.probably necessary, includinj( potash and magnesia, but no definite con- 
‘clusions appear yet to have been arrived at in tins connection. Again, 
another nece&,sary condition is the presence of a in the soil with 

which a combination may le juade by tlie nitric acid. Lime affords t)»e 
required base, and the soil must therefore be supplied udth a certain 
quantity of carbonate of lime in order to enable nitrification to proceed. 
At the same time there must not be too inneh lime — or, in other words, 
the soil must not be too alkaline — otherwise the process will be retarded. 
,The application of gypsum ^las tlie effec t of neutralising - too great 
»alkalinity, so tliat if a soil is considered to contain too much lime the 
application of gypsum will neutralise the ill effects from the point of view 
of nitrification Common salt arrests the process of nitrification. Salt 
is applied often as a manure (it is not really a manure in ilsoif, but it 
has the effect of releasing the stores of potash in the soil), hut wlien it 
is so used it should be a]q)lied sparingly on account of the retarding effect 
it lias on the process of nitrification. 

{To he continued.) 


Tests for Studentsm 


SOME rSMFOL QUHSTIOXS AXD ANSWERS. 


Mot.stt'rk. 

Question 1: Why do we need to have moisture in tlie soil? 

Answer: Wo need to have moisture in the soil because plants cannot 
grow without water, no matter liow much plant food they may luvve. 

QuoBtioTi 2: \u what iwo ways is this water in the soil used? 

Answer: (a) To dissolve the plant food in tlie soil so that it ran 
enter the plant, (h) to help build up plant tissue and maintain the life 
of the ]>lant. 

Question 3: Do growing crops tiee a large amount of water? 

Answer: Yes. Growing crops use a very large amount of water. 

Question 4: What is the most common cause of the failure in crops? 

Answer: Tlie most common cause of the failure of crops is the lack 
of sufficient water. 

Question 5: Wluit are the three forms of water in the soil? 

Answer: (a) Free, (b) capillary, (e) hygroscopic. 

Question 5: What do we mean by 'Tree water^’ in the soil? ij 
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Answer: When rain falls on the surface of the earth a part of it 
sinks into the soil until it reaches a hard layer of carlli or rock. Thij> 
water is the sounjc of supply for sprmgs and weUs, and is known as free 
water. 

Question 7 : WJiat is ‘'capillary water”? 

Answer: Oapillary water is the water wliieli adheres to the soil i»ar- 
ticieii, or is iu the openings between the particles. This water is not 
coiitrolled by gravity, but passes from, one part ot the soil lo another, 
which tends to keep the soil in uniform (‘o:i<{ition as far as moisture is 
cuiic'crned. The capillary watei is the direct jsupply for plants, aJid should 
be carefuHy provided for and saved. , 

Question 8: What is ^'hygroscopic water”? 

Answer: Hygroscopic water is the water which is iadd firmly as a 
film surrounding each particle of soil. It is held so firmly that it is 
driven off only Avhen the soil is exposed to a teiiipcraturc of 212 degi FI 
Tills water is of service to plants only during the most excessive droughts. 

Question 9: Wliat are ^Vet lands”? 

Answer: Wet lands arc lards which contain too much free w'ater. 
Soils which aic dryisli and crumbly usually contain sufficient water for 
the growing of plants. Lands in good condition for the giwing of crops 
are moist, not wet. 

QiU'Stion 10: Wind is the first step toward utilising the water of 
the soil? 

Answ^er: The land should ho so prcjiared that the raiufall may be 
ptorifl. The soil slionld be put in such condition tliat it will readily 
absorb water. 

Question 11: How does tillage enable soils tu hold ni(»isturer 

Answer: Tillage enables soils to hold moisture in tvo ways — by 
incecasiug the deplli of ilu* soil, {h) ])y inciva.sinii' tlic capillaiy power 
of t\c S(Ul. 

Question 12: W'hat do we mean bv (onsorvation of moisture? 

Answer: rousorvrdion of moisture moans the prevention of the \in‘ 
necessary waste of capillary water of the soil. Ti is the saving and using 
of moisture. 

Question^lB: What is tlie advantage of the eonser\ athm of imusture? 

Answer: The advantage is to make the water which seeks to escape 
from tlie surface of the soil pass throngli cultivated plants. 

Question 14: What is tlie best wav to prevent loss of water from the 
811 rf ace of the soil by evaporation? 

Answer: Frequent. tillage, wdiieh loosems the soil ft) a depth of o to 8 
centimeters. This drv loose soil nets like a coat or blanket on the sur- 
face of the earth. This sliallow tillage should be nuiewed during the 
growing season as often m the surface of the soil beeonus hard or bak(Ml. 
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In buying a brood sow it is well to note the following pcmts : — 

A sow with a good digestion miist not oidy ^ triHi all 

thoy demand at the start, but produce pigs that will h^e on lirt; 
they are being prepared for marteet. 

A flow^s disposition should also be observed. If she is ' Tieious, 
nervous and disposed to fight the other animals in the pen on alight pro- 
vocation she will not make a good mother. She may be iinptoved in this 
respect by care, but the right way is to breed for gcK)d diapositioii. 

A nervous sow is not a good flesh prodiicer^ and her progeny w'ili 
carry this failing as well. 

A vicious sow is more likely to destroy her own pigs than one witl\ d 
geintle disposition, and this is a very important matter to consider. 
While it is true a hog is simply a flesh-producing machinie, yet the 
nervous condition is as much to be considered as any oilier pointi — 
(AgricuUural Gazette, London.) 


Dmiry HotBS» 


A NOISY, slow milker may ruiai the best of cows. 

Liberal feeding is necossaiy to liberal production. 

Nothing adds to the (jualit}'’ of milk and cream like cleanliness id the 

dairy. 

The cow which gives the most milk will not always make the most 
butter. 

Brine wasliing of liottles may be classed as one of the best im))ro\0“ 
ments in churning. 

When the cow is fed a generous ration daily she will not shrink in 
her milk production until the proper time comes. 

Putting the cream into a cold separator is sure to handicap the 
process of separation so much that much of the cream will go to waste. 

Tn Buccessful dairying the three main essentials are: proper kinds 
of stock, the greatest care of stock, and proper care of the product . 

TTsiially a month or six weeks is all the average cow needs to rest 
ejnd recuperate, before calving, the time depending somewhat upon her 
condition. A thin, poor cow needs a longer rest than one in a thrifty 
condition. 

In tlig case of a dairy cow, if her comfort is ignored, and through 
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to bad weather she fc coTnp^ed to draft njm her siirphjf? 
iSMtgy^ bier entire i^aiexii innst contrjlj^lte, and therefore her inilk flow 
ibecomes reduced. 


Dimtinctivm FMlkfr#s lit OBrmmi Plants. 

HOW TO TELL ONE KIND OP PLANT FROM ANOTHER. 

By W. J. Maldeu. 

The young farmer often finde it difficult to distinguish one kind nf 
<5e‘?eal crop from another until tlie ear ^ippears : whilst those aceustoieei] 
to crops in growth cars peieeive tlse difference oven at considerable dis- 
tance, the novice finds the difficulty both in respect to the crop as view('d 
as a whf)le, nucl also the part? individually. It is by no. means easy to 
write an explanation of the difference in the appearance of a field of 
wheat (spring sown), barley or oats: and it is a very good test of de- 
scriptive ai)ility to explain ilie deferences verbally < ven when the three 
t^rops are before one. One niay say one crop is a darker green tlian the 
other ; that it looks more siiijiy, and waves diffei'ently as moved by the 
w^d. But darkness of colour is not a definite guide. Wheat is generally 
of a darker colour than barley; but a field of wlieat may })e of a much 
lighter colour than an adjoining, niece of barley. U is nmcli a matt^n- 
of the quantity of nitrogen iaken up and the development r)l’ chlorophyll. 
Oats are often very dark green, but nmy bt^ any shade to a yellow. The 
relative stiffness of Ihe blade varies with tigv:*, so that is imt a definite 
guide. Coming closer, one may notice the fleshy stejii of the oat and the 
somewhat blunt tip to the flag: tlie corkscrewing of ihe leaf, partienlarly 
4n barley, though i+ may t*ot corkscrew at all. There are many other 
points one might nmniion, lui praiditally all have these features more > 1 * 
loss in (‘oininon, or variably at difr«M*ent stages. 

'rHK LlGITn': AS A GUIDK. 

There is, liowevcr. one sure guide for disi inguistnng wheat, barley, 
and oats, and that is the shape of the ligule, the usually whitish portion 
of the leaf ■where it joins its sheath. Each leaf or flag drops dowm from 
the point where it is in contact v ith the stem: if the flag is pulled gently 
it will peel down the stem to tlie next knob. hero the flag joins tie 
^iem there is a lightish collar, and the shape of this collar will decide 
:th6 plant. If tlie twm edges are extended so that the points, wliilst om- 
hracing the stem, cros^. one another, and they are ]:airy, i1 is wheat; if 
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Jthev cross, and tliere are .no fine hairs, it is barlej^.^^^ In 
Sthe liguiie is so short that the end not only do not overlap,'feut jail 
ineet^ Thus, if the lignle ie examined, there is no doubt as to the kinct 
of cereal, as lye is very distinctive, because k always has a reddish tint 
near the ground, and the stem is always very narrow just above ground 
ill comparison with the thickness above it. , It may be ^rnentioped that the 
ilignle is most correctly distinctive when tlie uppermost one is "examined,, 
tliough the Jigule at either of the lower flags will indicate the plant, f^rly 
fDsily . — { Agricidtuml Gnzeiie, London.) 



Th0 O9UB0 of th 0 Omrmlnmilon 0 f SBBtlSm 

Ii is a matter of common! observation timt a singe exists in all vegetable’ 
life when the vital activities seem to bs suspended. In most of llie plants- 
with which there is a common familiarity, this stage belongs to the seed.. 
There is a poried of dormancy, followed l>y what is called germination. 

This period probably liad its origii^ in the necessity for the pro- 
vi^ion of a form of firoteetion duinfig the time when ihc plant was sur- 
rounded by untoward conditions, as in wihhn;, or in the dry season. The- 
end id tlio resting period, as it may he called, came when those conditions 
were succeeded I)v,ot bin's wluidi were favrairable. There is the atidiliomir 
eonsiderafion that linui and opperlimity had also lieen afforded for the 
wid(‘ Si*])arat ion of the embryo plant from its parent, or parents; pro- 
vision u'a.s made for the dislrihntion of the species. 

Tljcse matters naturally lead to the question which asks what it is 
\vithin the seed That causes an awoikcuing of life to take advantage of the 
favourable conditions that occur once again. The answer given by the' 
most carefnl irnestigai ions that have been undertaken up to tlie present 
is, tliat the cause is i>r()^iiled by the ability of the protoplasm in the seed* 
to res]Kmd to its surroiindirigs.— (/lyrmwWunr/ Neirs, West Indies. 


If the milk from which butter is to be made is all tainted, it, or 
cream obtained from it, should be pasteurised. .This process kills the 
greater nmnber of the germs present before those specially desired ^ to 
luiug about the ripening are added to cream. The heating of the millc 
causes many volatile taints in the milk to disappear. 
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tMe/eoroh^ical Obser^mtions ittken at the Guvf. Stations for the Month of Aprils igto. 
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MeteoruliH^ical Observations taken at Private Stations for the Month of Aprils njio. 
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FEES FOR AGRICULTURAL ANALYSIS. 


lit notified that Farmers and others can secure analytical determinations from the 

^Govemment Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing scale of fees, which is subject to revision : — 



Scale 

1 . 

Scale 

11. 

fFim\»usEKs AND Feeding Stuff.s t 

£ 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Determination of i constituent 

0 

7 

6 

0 

5 

0 
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0 

i 5 

0 

c 

10 

0 

Complete analysis 

1 

I 

0 

0 

»5 

0 

: Partial analysis of a soil in relation to its fertility 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

Complete analysis of a soil 

2 

2 

0 

I 

1 

0 

Water ; Irrigation and drainage 

I 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

VKGR'tARLE l*kODUCK : Fodder, Eu-silage, Grain, ike. 

1 

10 

0 

0 

15 
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0 

5 

0 

0 

2 
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„ : Complete 

0 


0 

0 

7 
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WATTt.K Hake and Tea : Tannin 

Cattle Din.s : Quantitative analysis of 1 to 3 principle 

(.> 

5 
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2 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 

2 
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Quamitalive ,, ,, ,, 
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10 

.> 

0 
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Scale No. 1 is applicable to samples handed in by merchants 
rtrade interests are involved. 

and 

Dealers, 

ami 

w! 


Scale No. 2 is a})[.>licable to samples forwarded by bona fide Farmcr.s and Gardeners. 
Samples will be accepted at the discretion of the Director, and must be properly 
sclecfed and ]ai)eiled. 

The Department reserves the right to publish (he re.sull.s of any analysis perfoiine<] by 
it ; and, where such is deemed orsufiicient public interest, it will remain at the disert fiou 
>of the Director to remit any charges hereunder. 


TREES FOR SALE. 


To encourage iree-planling, transplants and seeds of forest trees arc supplied K^y 
^Government, so far as in slock, at the undermentioned rates, exclusive of carriage, (iom 
the (irovernment Nursery, Central Experimental Farm, Cedara. 

Tramsplanis t>f Eucalyptus, Tines, Acacias, Casaurinas, Cupressus, etc., ahoiii 25 tree- in 
•each tin, at Ss. 4d. per 100 trees. I'rees in separate tin.s at is. each. 

Transplants of scarce kinds, larger trees, or surplus .stuck, when available, will be 
• charged at .special rates, which will be furnishe<l on application. 

Tree seeds, in variety, at fid. per packet. l*rice per pound, which (hiciuates, will be 
V furnished on application. 

Package and po.siage of seed, when retpiired, charged is. per lb. extra. 

Orders cannot be accepted for a .smaller number than loo trees. 


PURCHASE OP TREE SEEDS. 


With a view to the encouragement of .seed production in the Coh.)ny, offers are invited 
'from persons having locally-grown seed of exotic trees for Sale. Not; less than one pound 
will be purchased ; and a specimen bearing seed vessels or flowers .should lie sent for identl* 
^^cation purposes. 
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SII.VER POPLAR. 


^■'y.- y.y 'i5,<;fn « 

Koi)t .suckers of the Silver Poplar Pop^du&MJixi) cun he supplied in any tjuanthy, at: 
■8s. 4d. per huiKii;ecj, pa.applic^iiou. 


, POTTLTRV. 

■ /'i' * ' ‘ ^ • '■,>?'■■ • :■ ••■■*:• ' ,,t ;. 

Cockerelji and a few PulU*t.s of the lollowinp;' breeds for sale ; -Btitf Ofpm^onH 
Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks and Black Leg^horns. 

■' ' ■ ' •• ■ 

PERSIAN Sil]:El\ 

x^ii imported \V<a»lU n Ik rsian Ram may be hired for the season at a fetr of ^5, at 
hirer’s risk. Particulars on applicatiot). Oixlers for Haired Persian Rams will be inooked. 
for future delivery. . .. . t 


WOOLt.ED SHEl:!*; 


Ofiers are invited for young imported Rum.s being Ramlxniillel Merino.s, Liiicolnst, 
Jlampshire.s, Shropshires. Inspcctiim can be arranged to suit intending purchasers. 


('OHRESPONDENCE. 


Conununicalions relating to the following subjects should be addressed in tin.; fiistT 
place to the ofticers^ie'pon.siblc : — 

Admittance of Students to the School of Agriculture. Ifouse Ma.ster, Cetlaru. 

Analyses of Soils, Fertilisers, etc. — Analyst, Cedara. 

Felling License.s, Purchase t^f Timber Sections and Squatters' Holding in Crown > 
Forests. — Chief Forest Officer, Ixopo. 

Afforestation, Ti'uher Trees and Seeds.— Chief Afforestation Officer, Ceclara. 
Agricultural Seeds Livestock, etc. — Farm Manager, C.X.F.^, Cedara. j- 
Tropical Plants, Seeds, etc. — Manager, Government Farm, Winkle Spnot. 

Agriculturni Seeds, etc., for Irrigation Farming, — Ctiralor, Govt Station, Weenen. 
Fruit. ■— Orchardist, Cedara. 

Accounting Business. — Accounting Clerk, Cedara. 

Woolled Sheep, Woolled Classlngs, &c. - Wool Expert, Cedara. 

Apiculture — Aniarist, Cedara. 

E. K. SAWER, 

Hireclor, Divi.sion Agriculture and Forestry, Cedara. 


Olamoriti OH U lag. 


Some of the departmental diamond drilling plants are at present diiiengaged an<P 
available for hire for boriixg for either minerals or ^svater. Particulars as to» 
terms of hire may be obtained from the undersigned. 

CEAS. j. ajuv,. 
Oommfssionm* of Miae»r 
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EmgBtpjfmoiii Bureau. 

TH]S of Agriculture lias received applications froin the uhdeiiheutioued, 

who are prepared to become assistants or apprentices on farms. The Department; 
will be glad to hear from farmers willing to take young men as arista nts, and to 
.place them in correspondence with the various applicants. Communications i^ould 
be addressed to the office of this Journal. 

No. 115. — Englishman, 26 years of age, steady and an abstainer, with a 
knowledge of cattle and horses, wishes em{3oyment on a farm in Natal (English 
preferred) as a handy man, with a view to furthering his knowledge of farming 
in this country. Is willing to accept food and clothing in a good home, for 
services, for a few months witli the prospect of a small wage after the first tlnee 
months. 

No. 117. — Englishman. 25, of good education, desires appointment as over- 
seer on a plantation in Natal, and would pay a reasonable premium ;ind give 
services free for a few months if necessary. Has had commercial, engineering, 
surveying and mining experience. 

No. 119. — Lady, experienced in dairy work, is desirous of taking charge of a 
dairy. Has gone tlirough a course of butter and cheese-making, and holds good 
testimonials from Mr. J. Marshall Douglas, Chairman of the Koyal Agricultural 
Society of England (1905). 

No. 1 21,— Ue.sires air vtnployiiieiit. .“Vgi* 43. I.ite expericiu e of agricultural 
pedigree and prize stock gained in Scotland. lias lieen six years in South Africa. 
First-class refercnctfs and testimonials. Small salary n^fpiircd. 

No. 122. — A young man. with life-long experience of cane-grovving, deslre.*>i employ - 
ployment as manager or overseer on a plantation. Experience has been in Queensland 
and Fiji, Is gjjod at figures and capable of taking charge of books if necessary. 

No. 126, — Colonial* 35 )'ear.s of age, desires to obtain a position as overseer 4)r 
manager of an ostrich farm. Has been for some years vith first-class farmers, and 
had charge of some of the best birds in the C'ape Colony. Has a practical knowledge 
ot incubating, rearing of chicks, dosing and general management. 

No. 1 27. - An expert fruit packer of ft>ur years’ experience in Spain and France, 
and twenty years Colonial experience, is open to accept an (Migagement aft»M’ 25th April 
next. He is open to acet^pt low wages, with board and lodging, and fare to ami from 
the Cape wrbeie he? is at present. 

No. 1 28. — Wishes to secure employ'tnent on a farm. States that he has a general 
knowdedge of engineering, and has been employed on a large and well-known farm in 
the Richmond Division. 

No. 131. — .Age 20. Was a student Hi College of Agriculture, t.^ipe Colony, where 
he gained a diploma. Has also won pri/es for butter making at the Kosehank and 
Port Klizabetii Show's. Has been in the ffervices of tht‘ Orangia Creamery Co., 
Bethlehem, which he left on account of conditions of employ njent not being suitable to 
his requirem Us, 

No 132. Age 37. Has had nine years experience as Assistant and Manager on 
Tea Estate in Assam, and has a thorough practical knowledge of tea making in all 
its Departments. Would like to obtain an appointme*nt in a I'ea Carden in Natal. 
Has a knowledge of several Indian Dnguages. 

No. 133 “liesires appointment as Farm Manager. Has had a thorough knowledge 
of growing and p;icking fruit, also lucerne growing and hay making. Has also had 
experience in Ostrich and Stock larming. 

No. 134,-— Age 37, Wishes to t>blain experience on an Ostrich farm for a year 
Would bew'illing to invest ^’700 at (he end of tlie term of probation, 'and o(! the expiry 
of a year’s partnership would be willing 10 increase that sum to ;ft,ooo. 

No. 1,35* —‘Age 35. Has a knowledge of poultry and bee-keeping. Total abstainer. 
Non-smoker. Good re(iirences. Is anxious to get on to a farm. 

No. 136. —Wishes to secure employment on an Ostrich farm. Very good references. 

No, 137. — Understands carpentry and wagon making. fs anxious to secure a 
position on a farm. 

Farmers requiring good,, steady farm hands w^oukl do well to communicate 
-with Ensign Anderson, of the Salvation Army Shelter, Maritzburg, who constantly 
has good men at the Shelter who would be glad of employment at reasonable 
rates. Ensign Anderson pledges himself not to recommend for employment any 
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l>ut those lie i« tfttMed iHtl give ofttiblaetldh to. their lie 

l^etied to enter into eorr60p<nideiiee with any tenner who may t^dreea him 
•ttbjeot. 

EMPLOYMENT FOk GIRLS. 

The Minister of Agfricuiture hsLn received a letter from the Chalrinan of the Tran»» 
vaai Land Settlement Board, stating that he has been asked by several corrospondepts 
tn England if there are any openings in South Africa, such as in creameries, for 
trained at Bromsgrove Colonial College and other such training cent res in England * 
We should be glad to hear from any institutions or farmers in Natal who may be in a 
position to olfcr situations to girls who have been trained at such Colleges, when we 
shall be pleased to p^acc them in communication writh the Chairman of the Transvaa® 
liand Settlement Board. • 


AgHouitural antt Other Sbowsp tBfO- 


CAMJ>f£Rt>o\VN (Camperdov\''n Agricultural Societ3‘). - Show, 22ntl July. Walker 
and Burchcll, Camperdown, Secrelaries, 

Dundee (Dundee Agricultural Society) —Show, 73rd and 24th June. Late entrte.s^. 
22nd June. J. McKenzie, Box 105, Dundee, Secretary. 

Durban (Durban and Coast Society of AgriculUue and Industr) ). — vShow, 6th, 7th 
and 8th July, J. Morley, 399, Smitli Street, Durban, Secreiarv. 

Di'RKAX (Du rbanTjounty Farmers* As.sociat!on). —Hold no Show, but an Kxhibit 
W’ill be arranged for at the Show held bv' the Durban and ('oast Si>eiely of Agriculture 
and IndustiT. F. J. Volett, New (ierrnany, S^’cretary. 

Di'RBAN (Durban an<l Coast Poultrv Club).— Shuw 6lh, 7th and 8th July. H. M. 
Fletcher, 20, Cfistle Arcade, Durban, Sec^'etary. 

Estcourt (Weenen Agricultural Society). —Show, 21st and 22nd June. E. 
Cautherley, Estcourt, Secretary, 

(.aRKVTOWN (Cmvoti Agricultural S(HMe(>').— Show, St 1 ) Jun(\ \V. H. OibV>s, Box 
24, r I re)’ town, SeereUtry, 

(iRKYTOVVN (Umvoti Fanucr.s’ Associalton).— I >ate not yet fixed. C J.Nel, Grey- 
town, Secretary. 

Ladysmith (Klip River Agricultural Society). —Show, loth and 1 iih June, VV. j. 
Tea.sdale, Ladysmith, Secretary, 

Mid-Ili.OVO (Mla-Illovo Farmer^-* Club). — Stiow hehl under tln^ JVlid-IlIovo Agri- 
cultural Suciely J. \V^ V. Montgomery, Ismonl, Mid-Illovo, Secretary. 

New Hanover (New Hanover Agricultural AsMiciation). — Show, 18th August. 
W. D. .Stewart. New Hanover, Secretary. 

I’lKTEKMARlTZBl'Rd (Royal Agricullural Society) —.Show, i6tli, I7lh and i8th 
June. Duft', Eadie & Co., Timber Street, Pielermariliburg, Secretaries. 

Piktermaritzburg (Natal Poultry Club). — Show, i6th, 17th and 18th June, in 
conjunction with the Royal Agricultural Society's Show, E. (L Blundell, Box 250,. 
Secretary, 

KichmdxD (Richmond Agricultural Society), -Show 20th July. Entries close, 30th 
June. C. WilliamN, Secretary. 

Stan(H 5 R (Victoria (.bounty Agricultural Society). — Show, 29th June. H, C. Smith,. 
Stanger, Sreretarv. 


SOCIETIES HOLDING NO SHOWS, 


Bryne Farmers’ Association ; Ba.ston F rmers’ Associatiqp; Donnybrook Farmers 
A.ssociation ; Dronk Vlei Farmers’ Ass*Jciation ; Garden Castk Farmers’ Club } Orey- 
town HcuiicuUural Society ; Ladysmith Farmers’ Association i Malton Farmers’ 
Association ; Polela Agricultural Society ; , Seven Oak.s Farmers' A.ssbciation 
Umsinga-Biggarsburg Farmers’ A.ssociation ; Utrecht Boeren Vereentgmg ; Vryheitl 
Agrunltiiral Society. 

Frere Dipping Association ; Altred County Farmers* Association and Agricultui*al 
Society. - ’ ■ 
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Fmtnn Mpprentteem* Buremu, 


Thib following is a list of the applicants which have so far been received by the Editor 
odhf^ Natal Agricultural Journal (tom boys desir<ius of obtaining positions on farms. 
Eartnors wishing to get into communication with any of these applicants should address^ 
their eoejuiries to the office of this journal. 

The majority of the applicants have, of course, had no farm experience, but all appear 
to be strong, healthy and willing. 

No. 3. Age 24. Colonial born Mas a knowledge of Imokkecping. 

»» 15* Age 19. Is desirous of learning farming. 

,, 25. Age 23. Bricklayer by trade. Is anxious to get on a farm. 

,, 27. Age 19. Has had one year’s experience on a farm in the Cape Colony. 

»♦ 35 ‘ Ag*-* 21. Has had five years’ experience on farms. Understands cattle and 

horses and Agriculture. Is anxious to gel back on a farm. 

,, 40. Age 24. Has had a little experience of farui life. Unders(ands bee" 

keeping. Is anxious to gel oi] a farm. 

,, 46. Age 21. Served a term of apprenticeship to a firm of agricultural implemen 

makers. Industrious and level-headed lad. Very good 
references. 

n 47 * Age 21. Is anxious to obtain a situation on a farm. Has been in iron- 
niurjgery trade for 2*^ years. 

,, 49. Age 2i« Colonial born. Has had three years’ experience* on farms, two 

years in the Mooi Kiver Division and one year dairy farm- 
ing in the Transvaal. Good references. Si>eaks Zulu. 

,, 5 3 Age 17. Has had 18 months’ experience of farming in Zululand. Speaks 

Zulu. Understands cattle and horses. 

,, 54. Ago 18 Has had 18 months’ experience of larining at Harrisinith. 

Speaks Zulu and Dutch. ITnderstands cattle and horses. 
Is anxious to get back on a farm. 

,, 55, Age 16. Has liad a little experience. Speaks Zulu. I’mlerstaiuK 

earpentry. Has been engaged In a .Solicitor's olTice for four 
\ cars. Is ViM'y obliging and willing. Anxious to get on to 
a farm. 

,, 56. Age 20. Strong, tall and healthy, good rider, fond of stock, and has had 

some years experience of general fanning. .Small salary 
required with board and lodging.^ 


Brmnda AHoHeti to infected Magisterial 

Divisions. 

The following is a list of the brands which have been allotted to the several 
infected Magisterial Divisions: — Durbun County, 1 ). 2 ; Alexandra County, A. 2; 
liOwer Tugela, T, 2 ; Mapurmilo, B. 2 ; Inimda, 13 . 2 ; Unisinga, U. 2; Dundee, X. 2 ; 
Vryheid, V, 2; Ngotshe, H, 2; Paulpietersburg, P. 2; Nongoma, G. 2; Mahlabatinl, 
L. 2 ; Ndwedwe, K. 2 ; Weenen County, W. 2 ; Umvoti, F. 2 ; Hlabisa, K. 2; Eshowe, 
E. 2 ; Ladysmith, R. 2 ; Babanango, 6, 2 ; Ladysmith. East of Idnc outside infected 
area, E, Utrecht, Z. 2 ; Krantzkop, 2 K.; Umvoti Location, 2 F.; Ludvsmith, 
West of main line of Railway, R, 3 on left neck; Fieti'jrmariti'.burg City, 2 P. ; 
Umlas^i Location flipper TIrnkomatr/'i norfion), 2 U, ; Umgoni Division, west of 
line, J. 2 ; Lion's River, east of line, 2 H. 
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PIBTBBliAKITZBUEO. 

: It i$ notified for the information of Farmers and others that Govermnent is 
to receive Cattle at the Government Abattoir, Pietermaritzburg, 'for. Slai^ku*t and ' 
if necespary, upon the following Scale of Rates and Charges, or siieh, of them as 
the requirements of Cattle owners. It must, however, he imclerstoodlfeat owners wil'l tic re- 
quired to make their own arrangements for the sale of the meat of cattle sent in for slaughter^ 
the Government being unable to offer facilities or to accept responsibilities in this regard. 
Cattle may also be received for slaughter at the Government Abattoir, Point, Durljan, 
at the charges noted below. As the Government is unable to offer facilities for cqjd storage 
at Durban, or for the sale of tin meat of cattle sent for slaughter, it must be understood 
that owners will be reqithred to make their own arrangements in these respects, and ttie 
Government is unable to accept responsibility in Cither regard at Durban. 


Charges iti respect of (?.attle and the 
Meat of Cattle. 


Calves 
up to one 
year old. 


I Cattle over one year oUh 


■ Rate per 
* single head. 


AfttTr reach- 
ing too head 
in month. 


Abattoir. 

1, Receiving, per head... 

2, Killing and Dressing, per head 

3, Disinfectants 

4, Cleaning Tripes, each 

5, ,, Sets Fttet, per set 

•6. ,, Calves’ Heads, each 

Bagging Charge 
I . Per Body of Beef 
, 2. Bagging Labour, per body 

Hessian, 3d. per yard. 
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o 3 
20 
o I 

... o 6 
o 6 
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Special Storage J^ates for Chilling up to 
7 -’ hours, 

1. Chilling Beef, per body 

2. Chilling Offal, per .set 
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A charge of i.s. per head is made in respect of any Sale of Cattle on leg at the 
Government Abattoir and a similar charge is marie in respect of Bodies of Beef ir porti*>n!!? 
thereof 

For further particulars apply to the Manager, Government Cold Stores. 

Department of Agriculture, Maritzburg, 2t.sl Decejnber, 1908. 




Land and AgHeuMura! Laan Fund* 

The Land and Agricultural Loan Fund has now been established, and the Board are 
prepared to receive applications for advances on security of first mortgage on fixed property. 
Apmicatious must be made upon special printed forms, which can be obtained, together, 
with full particulars as to the conditions under which advances are madev from the office of 
the Fund, Colonial Offices, Pietermaritzburg. 

All Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, Land and Agricultural Loat« 
i^und, P.O. Box 357, Pietermaritzburg. 
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